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Bobu 1794- 

[ William Carleton was born at Prillisk, 
county Tyrone, in 1794. He was the young- 
est of fourteen children. His parents were 
in very humble circumstances, for tliej' had 
to support themselves and their large family 
on a farm of but fourteen acres. He himself 
has drawn the portraits of his father and 
mother. “IMy father”, he says, “posse.ssed a 
memory not merely great or .sui'prising, but 
absolutely suitonishing. He could repeat 
nearly the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ljy heart, and wa.s, be.sides, a living 
index to almost every chapter and ver.5e you 
might wish to find in it. . . . As a teller 
of old tales, legends, and historical anecdotes 
he was unrivalled, and lus stock of them 
was inexhaustible. He spoke the Iri.sh and 
English languages with nearly equal fluency. 
With all kinds of charms, old ranas or poems, 
old prophecies, religious .suponstitions, tales 
of pilgrims, miracles, and pilimmaBe.s. anec- 
dotes of blessed priests and friars, revelations 
from gliosts and fairies, was ho thoroughly 
acquainted. And so strongly were all the.se 
impre.ssed upon my mind, by frequent repeti- | 
tion on hi.s part, and the indescribable delight 
they gave me on mine, that I have hardly ever I 
.since heard, during a tolerably enlarged inter- 
course with Irish society, both educated and 
uneducated — with the antiipiary, the scholar, 
or the humble mechanic — any single tradition, 
usage, or legend that, as far as I can at present 
recollect, was perfectly new to me or unheard 
before in some similar or cognate dress.” 

This vast fund of information which the 
one parent placed at the disposal of Carle- 
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- Died 1369. 

ton would, however, have been of little use 
if he had not had the imagination to fa.shion 
it into foi-m; that imaginative power he 
received from his mother. “My mother”, 
wrote Carleton, “. . . possessed the .sweetest 
and ino.st exquisite of huinau voices. In her 
I early life, I have often been told by tho-'^e 
I wlio have heard her sing, that any previous 
I intinintioii of her presence at a wake, a dance, 
or other festive occasion, was sure to attract 
! crowds of per.ioiis, many from a distance of 
I .several miles, in order to hear from her lips 
I the touching old air.s of her country. No 
1 sooner was it known tluit .she would attend 
I any such meeting than the fact spread tlirough 
the neighbourhood like wildfire, and the pe ople 
flocked from all parts to hear her, just as the 
fashionable world do now when the name of 
some eminent songstre.ss is announced in the 
papers, with this difference, that upon such 
occasions the voice of the one falls only upon 
the ear, whilst that of the other sinks deeply 
into the heart.” 

As he was intended for the Cluircli by his 
relatives, he was exempted from any share 
with the rest of the family in the labours of 
the field. The problem of getting the educa- 
tion necessary for entrance into Maynooth 
was ,a pressing one. They determined ut last 
that their sou should go as a “poor scholar” 
to Munster. The youth set out on his travels, 
but they were brought toanabruptconclusion. 
Exhausted by fatigue, still heavy with the 
sorrow of leaving home and relatives, and 
timorous as to the uncertain future, the lad in 
his sleep was visited by an ominous dream, 
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and without more iido returned from Granai’d, 
■which he iiad then reached, to his native Ty- 

The two years that followed were spent, 
partly in desultory reading, and partly in such 
anuiaeinents as the country side afforded, 
i^oug the books which Onrleton read, that 
which produced the deepest impression on his 
mind was Gil Bias; and it was probably 
the perusal of the adventurous career of Le 
Sage’s immortal hero that prompted Cai-le- 
ton to long for contact with the world. Soon 
after, at all events, he sought and obtained 
through the inilucnce of a clergyman— the 
nephew of his pi'irish priest — a situation as 
tutor in the family of Piers Murphy, a well- 
to-do farmer in eonnty Louth. After some 
time spout in this employment he was again 
seised liy the desire for a more exciting exist- 
ence and a more consjjicuous stage; and in 
search of fortune he started for Dublin, an’iv- 
ing there with the sum of two sluUings and 
ninopence in his pocket, The metropolis gave 
him but a grim welcome ; and for some time 
he went about vainly seeking for every and 
any sort of employment. One anecdote of 
many to illustrate this period of his career. 
A bird-stuffer is in want of an assistant, and 
young Carleton, ready for anything, ofl'evs 
himself for the vacant post. Ho is asked what 
he proposed to stuff birds with, and his reply 
is “potatoes and meal.” At last ho determined 
to resort to the last desperate remedy of the 
unfortunate — he resolved to enlist; previously, 
however, after the manner of the English poet 
Coleridge, addressing a letter, in tolerably 
good Latin, to the colonel of the regiment he 
proposed to join. Prom that gentleman he 
received a kind reply and a remittance, which 
diverted him from his puipose ; and soon after 
he managed to obtain some tutorsliips ; it was 
while thus employed that he mot the lady 
whom he afterwards niamed. 

Among the acquaintances with whom he 
was brought in contact in his new occupa- ; 
lion was the Bev. Gesar Otway, an accoui- ' 
plislied Protestant clergyman, who was then 
joint-editor of a Dublin periodical; TIus Ghris- 
iiaii Examiner. Mr. Otway bid recently 
written a work in which there was a de- 
scription of Lough Derg. In his boyhood 
Gai'leton had made a pilgj'uuage to this same 
historic spot ; and as he was detailing his ad- 
ventures Ml-. Otway inten-upted him witli 
the natural suggestion that he should commit 
them to paper. Carleton modestly promised 
to ‘‘try.” The sketch was -written, approved, 


printed in The Christian BJxaminer, and so ^ 
Carleton made his entrance into the world of 
literature. At the end of two years he had 
contributed about thirty sketches to the same 
periodical; they were collected in a volume, 
and published under the title Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry. This was in 
1830, and Carleton bad accordingly reached 
his thirty-sixth year when his first book was 
published. The success of the volume was 
great and immediate ; in the course of three 
years it had run through several editions, A 
second series appeared in 1833, and the next 
year came yet another volume entitled Tales 
of Ireland. 

On the whole those early stories of Carleton 
ai-e perhaps the best be ever wrote ; indeed, 
in perfect fidelity to Irish life, in tlieir de- 
lineation of the broad Ivumour and the pro- 
found sorrow of Irifshmen and Irishwomen, 
they are proliably unequalled by the produc- 
tions of any other pen, Irish or foreign. Many 
of the tales contain glimpses of Carleton’s own 
feelings and personal experience, in “The 
Hedge-school” he ibaws the schools and the 
teachere of hb omi boyhood; in “Denis 
O’Shanghn essy going to Maynooth” he describes 
pimarif , when he was still filled with the de- 
sire of becoming a prie.st; and in “The Poor 
Scholar” -we have a description, partly of the 
adventures he had, partly of those he might 
have encountered, when his parents resolved 
to send him from home to be taught in the 
educatedprovince. Perhaps the last-mentioned 
tale is the finest in the whole series. In it we 
have a description of the tenderest and best 
feelings of the Irish heart ; the touching at- 
taclmient of parents to children, and of children 
to parents; the love of learning, the readiness 
of sympathy for each other among the poor; 
the hosjutality and the general Idndliness of 
the people. Many of the incidents in the story 
are conceived in the spirit of the truest pathos; 
and the happy ending to the many sorrows of 
the “Poor Scholar,” and of his much-tried pa- 
i-ents, can be read by few -without feeling the 
breath come quicker, and the eye grow dim. 

The “Poor Scholar” is a picture of the do- 
mestic and more ti-anquil feelings ; but the 
“Traits” are, besides, full of pictures of the 
darkest national passions. “Donagh, or the 
Horse-stealers,” presents a thrilling portrait 
of the eftect of superstition on a criminal 
nature ; “The Party Eight” portrays the fierce 
animosities which religious and poUtioal differ- 
ences can excite among the ignorant ; and in 
“The Lianhan-shee” there is a fine description 
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A Iho ivi a tortnml aiitl ftuiativ. «v>n- 

scieiice. Finally, tliere are stories in those 
voliuaLiof Carletou, in which ho tirms 
to lighter and more joyous scenes; and some 
of the tales are as fine specimens of the browlest 
farce as others are of the deepeat pathos. In 
“ The Hedge-school ” and '‘Denis D'Shaugh- 
nessy,'' the pretentious and seapiipedalian 
haraiigTies in -which the old classical niastcis 
used to indulge, cannot be read without aching 
sides; and the .story of “Phtdim CToolols 
Courtship” is told with (t.-diaiistlea-! Iniraoui’. 
iSo fill' for the Traits; the cliiof story in the 
T, lies is “ The- Dream of a I iroheii .1 f cart,” which 
has hceu well dc'-cnlicd as “orm of the pnrc.st 
and liohlcst stories in our lilci-aturo.” ft)) to 
this time Carlcton li.ul not, ventured beyond 
a seriefj of .siiort flights ; his bJe.s were nearly 
all brief and unconne<;io,l with caeh other; and 
there was the natural impression that ho was 
iucfipable of -writing :iT)ything like the ordinary 
novel, of ooiisiderablo length, wdth a well-con- 
ceived and well -ivorked-out plot. His answer 
to these obje(‘tion.s -u'a.s the production in 183!) 
of Fanlorouglm the Miser. 

Tliis work met the demand for a regular tale ; 
but this -was the least, of it.s merits. It is one of 
the most po-werful and moving works ever writ- 
ten ; indeed, its fault is that it h.-in’ow.s the feel- 
ings overmuch by its realistic pieUire.s of scenes 
of tragic sorrow. The central figure is F.irdo- 
rouglia, a man whose whole soul is divided 
bet-ween the absorbing pas.sion for money and 
an intense love for an only son; and there are 
scenes in -which the couliict between those two 
strivings are depiuttsl with a vigonr that pain- 
fully excites the imagination. Tliere are two 
exquisite female portraits ; Honor O'Douovau, 
the, -wife of the miser, and TJua O’Brien, the 
betrothed of hia sou. Of the fovinor character 
Carletou’s own mother was the original. The 
story, we may menfinn by the way, waa dra- 
matized by Mbs Anno Jane Magrath, was 
produced at t.'iilvort’a Theatre, Abbey Street, 
Ditblin, and van for some time. The version, 
which w,as made -svitlumt any iirevion.s consulta- 
tion with C'.ii'leton, did not please him ; and the 
matter led to an unpleasant correspondence. 
Carledon, after this, again returned to the 
shorter stories. Indeed, there was scarcely a 
period throughout his literary life -udien he j 
was not engaged in writing such sketches, j 
Ha liM himself told us that there was no Iiish ' 
publication of any importance in Ins time to 
which he did not contribute; iind almost to 
the day of his death his pen rvas busy in the 
production of sketches. A large number of 


I thr-=;o h;ivc been republished ; but for ns, my 
of rhem the reader 1ms to consult the pages of 
j the luagaziue;! in which they originaliy ap- 
I iieared. In 1;*41 Im piibii.died a .se-rie.-; or trie ', 
j some humorous, some p.athetie. '.riic chief of 
I the former was the sketch of ‘'Tiro Misfortunes 
I of Barney Bninagaii,’' and of the latter, '‘The 
! Dead Boxer.” In 1845 he again ventured oir an 
extended work of nefion, Vuhu<tin.c il'Clntmi/ 

1 the Irish Agent, nr Ohrordder, qf the Castle 
i Cmnhcr Proportg. 

I Ah the title .suggests, the .story deals willr 
the laud riuestion. There air; sevcr.'d line 
scenes of tragic interest, bat the book has 
i not the intensity or thij uniform sombre- 
nesa of The. Miser. lu Vaimtinu M‘Cluti:hj, 
too, unlike its predecessor, the more gerioiis 
passages frequently alternate with scenes 
of laughter and moving comedy, lu the 
following year the work recei\'od an addi- 
tion of “The Pious Aspirations of Solomoa 
M‘Slirae,” an attorney whose religion is that 
of Tartuffe. To this period also belongs Rodg 
the Rover, or the lUbhonniati, a de.scription of 
the operations of the secret societie,s, -\vhioh 
up to a recent period -wore so prominent a 
feature in the rural life of Ireland. In the 
ye;ir 18-15, -\vilii which we are dealing, Carle- 
ton gave a striking example of the readiueas 
with wliicli he could, v.dien neeefjsary, produce 
work. Duffy, the -tvell-known Dublin pub- 
lishei', was then briuging out aserie’i, under the 
title of “Tlie Library of Ireland.” The i.sauo 
for a particular month was anuouncad from 
the pell of Thomas Davis, and already sixteen 
pages of the story were in print. Pait before 
the tale could be completed -the hand of the 
poet w;\s for ever still. Thera remained but 
ai.\ days to liiid an author to take up the task: 
Cavleton came forward, and in less than the 
appointed time had produced Pai.klg-Go-JSasi/, 
The story is a felicitous description of the 
happy anil cavelejs aide of Irish nature, which 
laughs at danger, and Bmiles amid multitud- 
inous difricnlties. 

The Black Prophet, which belongs to the 
year 1847, hohls the .same rank among his 
longer works as Fardorougha. The period 
cho.seu for the story are the years of the gi-eat 
tauiiue; and the scones in that a])palling na- 
tional calamity have never been more power- 
fully told. The weird conti-al figure, Doimell 
Dim, the “Bhtck Prophet,” is also a fine crea- 
tion; and tlie description of him a.s he stands 
at the gi-ave of a man he had murdered, is 
most graphic. His daughter Sarah is also a 
striking female creation, a strange oombina- 
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tion of qualities such as are only found in the 
Celt— in part a Di Vernon, in part a Lady 
Macbeth. Another figure in this story is a 
miser, -who takes advantage of the famine to 
exact exorbitant prices for his meal from the 
starving people; the story of his death is told 
with great force. About this time also appeared 
The Emigrants of Aliadarra and Art Maguire, 
the last the story of the gi-adual degradation by 
drink of a man of good inclinations and of an 
originally pure nature, whom a weak will and 
want of .self-restraint lead to destruction. In 
1843 was published The Titlw Proctor. In The 
Black Baronet, which first appeared in 1852 
under the title The lletl Hall, or the Baronet's 
Daughter, Carleton made the interest of his 
story depend more than in any of his pre\dou3 
works on intricacy of plot. It cannot be said 
that the work is wholly successful ; for some 
of the incidents apjiear fai’-fetohed, and the 
cUnohment is sensational rather than true to 
life. But the work has many beauties, not- 
withstanding this central fault. The famine 
is again described, but casually, and not in j 
detail as in The Black Prophet There is also 1 
a most touching picture of an evicted tenant, 
who, leaving the hut in which his wife lies 
dead, and his children are down witii tiie 
fever, goes out to seek subsistence by a life of 
crime. In 1852 Carleton published TheSquan- 
ders of Castle Squander, a not very happy pro- 
duction ; and in the same year Jane Sinclair, 
lYecil 3/alone, and .some other of liis shorter 
tales were republished from the periodicals in 
which they had originally appeared. Willeg 
Reillg and his Dear Coleen Bawn (185.3) is in 
parts weak and rather sentimental; but there 
are several bright hits descriptive of Irish 
dorae.stio life. In 1860 was published The Evil 
Ege, or the Black Spectre, and in 1862 Redmond 
Count (J Hanlon, the Irish Rapparce. These 
were the last works of any considerable length 
which issued from his pen; but in almost 
every succeeding year of his life there ap- 
peared a volume of collected sketches. 

Tbongh the pen of Carleton had been thus 
prolific, he was not free from the embaimss- 
ments which attend the pvecaidous profession 
of authorship. His numerous friends and ad- 
mirers determined to recommend libu as a 
worthy recipient of one of those not very 
amnifleent grants which are at the disposal 
of the crown for the relief of literary men. 
Barely did a minister receive a more imposing 
testimonial. Men of all parties, creeds, and 
ranks joined in giving it their aid. Lord 
Qharleiuont, a Protestant peer, and Mi-. 


O’Hagan (afterwards LorilO’nagan),a Efsuiu; 
Catholic lawyer, were equally prominent iiiob- 
taining for it support ; and Miss Edgeworth, 
who had herself spent a lifetime in the de- 
scription of Irish life and character, not only 
gave her name to the memorial, hut added 
that, until she had read Carleton’s works, she 
had never really known Irish life. Lord John 
Bussell acceded to so influentially supported 
a requisition, and Carleton received a pension 
of .£200 per annum. During the latter years 
of his life he resided at S<andford, a suburb of 
Dublin. He was not left undisturbed by 
soi-row; two of his sons went to New Zealand, 
and six months before his own end a daua-htar. 
for whom be had intense affection, died. His 
last illness was of some duration, .and on .T an. .30, 
1869, he jiassed away. His loss was lamented 
with unanimity by the press of his country, 
who joined in recognizing him .as tlie truest, 
the most powerful, and the tendereat deline- 
ator of L-ish life. His physique was origin- 
ally fine, and even in old age one could see 
the remains of the muscular strength that 
enabled him in youth to be one of the athletic 
champions of his district. His couvor-sation 
was simple to naivety ; indeed, there was an 
ingenuousness about it which sometimes re- 
called the trustfulness of the period when he 
applied for employment to the Dublin stuffer 
of birds. Most of Ms books have been trans- 
lated into French, GBriman, and Italian. 
There is no collected edition of his works; 
they have all been several times reproduced, 
sometimes in one form, sometimes in another; 
now by a Dublin, again by a Loudon publisher. 
The consequence of this is that some of his 
finest productions are now out of print. In 
the pi-eface to the later editions of his works 
will be found the autobiographical sketches 
from which we have derived most of om' 
materials for this notice of his life and works.] 


THE MISEP. ON HIS SON'S LOVE. 


[Connor O’Donovan, the son of Fardorougha 
O’Donovan, the miser, love.s, and i.s loved by, 
XJna O’Brien, daughter of wealthy and proud 
parents,, her father being knovvn by the nick- 
name of Bodagh Buie, or the “yellow churl.” 
A secret meeting has taken place between the 
lovers. The passage about to be quoted de- 

i.Thia and the following extracts are given by permis- 
alon of Messra. Eoutledge & Sons^ London. 


(prom “ FARDOROUaHA THE MISER.” 


scribes the miser and iiis wife as they await 
the refcuni of their sou, tlif story of liis love, 
as lie tells it to them, aud tlie different Manner 
in which the two parents receive it.] 

“What," .said the alarmed mother; “w'hat 
in the world wide could keep him so long out, 
and on sieh ,a tempest as is in it? God protect 
my hoy from fdl harm and danger this fearful 
niglit ! Oh, f’ardorcmgha., what ’ud beeoiuc of 
ns if anything happened Aebj As for me— - 
my heart’s wrapt up in him ; widout our dar- 
Ihi’ it ’ud break — break — Fardorongha.” 

“ Hut, he’s gone, to some neighbour’s, and 
can’t come out till tlie storm is over; lie’ll soon 
be bere, now that the tuudhcr and hghtnin’s 
past.” 

“But did you ever think, Furdorongha, what 
’ud become of you, what you’d do, or how 
you’d live, if anything happuiieilhiin] — which 
the Almighty forbid this night and for ever ! 
Could you live widout him'!” 

The old man gaxed ujion her like one who 
felt displefiBure at having a contingency so 
p,ainful forced upon his consideration. With- 
out making any reply, however, he looked 
thoughtfully into the fire for some time, after 
which he ro.so up, and with a qnernloua and 
impatient voice, said — 

“ What’sthe uae of thinkin’ about sich things? 
Lose him ! w'hy would I lo.se him'? — I couldn’t 
lose him — I’d as soon lose my own life — I’d 
rather be dead at waust than Io.se him.” 

“God knows your love for him is a cpiare 
love, Fardorougha,” rejoined the wife; “yon 
wouldn’t give him a guinea if it ’ud nave his 
life, or allow him even a few shillin’s! now and 
then for pocket-money, that he might be aqnU 
to other young boys like him.” 

“No use, no use in that, except to bring him 
into drink, an’ other bad liabits ; a poor way, 
Honor, of sliowin’ one’s love for him. If you 
had your will you’d spoil him ; I’m keejiin’ 
whatsomever little shillin's we’ve scraped to- 
gether to settle him daeently in life; but, in- 
deed, that’.s time enough yet ; he's too young 
to marry for some years to come, barrin’ he 
got a, fortune.” 

“Well, one Lhiug, Fardoroiiglui— if ever two 
jieople wor bleased in a good son, praised be 
God, we are that.” 

“We ai-e, liuiioi-, we are; there’s not Iiis 
aquil in the parish — acliora luachree, that he 
is. When I’m gi me he’ll know what I’ve done 
for him.” 

“Whin you’re gone — why Saver of airth, 
sure you wouldn’t keep him out of his — huath ! 


— here he is, the Lord he thankicd, poor l)oy, 
he’s safe! Oh, thin, ricA no /foio/i. Cojnior, 
jewel, were you out iindher thi.s terrible 
night?” 

“Connor, avich machreo,'’ added the father, 
“ you're Io.st. My hand to yon if he’.s worth 
three h.apnns ; stlirip an’ throw my cothamore 
about you, an’ draw in to the the; you’re fairly 
lost.” 

“ I’m worth two lost people j-et,” said Con- 
nor, smiling; “mother, did you ever see a 
pleasanter night?” 

“ITeasant, Connor, d.ivlin’; oh iliiii it’s you 
may say so, I’m sure 

“Father, you’re a worthy,- -ouly yourcotha- 
move’s too scimpil for me. Faith, mother, 
although you think I’m jokin’, tlie divil a one 
o’ me is ; a pleasanter night— a happier night 
I never spent. Father, yon ought to be proud 
o’ me, an’ .stretch out a bit with the cash; faith 
I’m nothing el.se than a fine handsome young 
fellow.” 

“Be my soul an’ he ought to be ju'oud out 
of you, Connor, whether you’re in airne.st or 
not,” observed the mother; “an’ to stretch out 
wid the arliighad'- too if you want it.” 

“Folly on, Connor, folly on, your mother 
’ill back you, I’ll go bail, say what you will; 
but .sure you know all ! have must be yours 
yet, acushla.” 

Connor now sat down, and his mother stirred 
lip the fire, on which .she placed additional 
fuel. After a little time his manner changed, 
and a ,sh;ide of deep gloom fell upon hia manly 
and handsome fe<'iture3. “ I don’t know,” he 
.at length proceeded, “that as we three are 
here together, I could do better than ask your 
advice upon what happened to me to-night.” 

“Wh}'', what has liappened you, Connor?” 
said the mother alarmed; “plaae God, no 
harm, I hope.” 

“ Who else," added the father, “ would you 
be guided, by, if not by your mother an’ my- 
self?” 

“No harm, dear mother,” said Connor in 
reply to her; “harm! oh! mother, mother, if 
you knew it ; an’ as for what you say, father, 
it is right: what advice but my mother’s and 
yours ought I ask?” 

“An’ 6od’.s too,” added the mother. 

“All’ my heart never wa.s more ris to God 
than it was, an’ is this aiglit,” replied their 
ingenuous boy. 

“Well, but what lifts happened, Connor?” 
said bis father; “if it’s anything where our 
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adyioe can sarve you, of coorse -we-Il advise j 
you for tilie beat.” ■. i 

(Jonnor, then, -witli a glo-wiug he.art, made, 
them acquainted with the affection which sub- 
sisted between liimself and Una O’Brien, and 
ended by informing tliem of the vow of mar- 
riage which they had that night solemnly 
pledged to each other. 

“You both know Jier by sight,” ho added; 
“an’ .afthor what I’ve sed, can you blame me 
for sayin’ that I found this a plea-saut an’ a 
happy night?” 

The affectionate mother’s eyes tilled with 
tears of pride and delight, on hearing that I 
her hand.soine .son was loved by the beautiful i 
daughter oi Bodagh Buie, and she could not 1 
help cxclairniug, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment— 

“She’s a pnrty girl — t,he piutiest, iudeed, I 
ever laid my two livin’ eyes upon, and by all 
accounts as good as she’s purly; hut I .say that 
face to face, you’re as good, agva, ay,” she con- 
tinued, addressing the hn,sband, “an’ as hand- 
some, Fardorougha, as she is. God ble.ss her, 
any way, an’ mark her to grace and happiness, 
mo colleen dkas dhmi." * 

“He’s no match for her,” said the father, 
who had li.stenoJ with an earnest face and 
compre.sacd lips to his son’s narrative; he’s no 
match for her — by two huudre gumeas.” 

Honor, when ho uttered the previous part 
of his observation, looked upon him with a 
flash of indignant astouishmexrt; but when he 
had concluded, her countenance fell back into 
its original expression. It was evident that, 
while she, with the feelings of a woman and 
a mother, instituted a piunllel between their 
: peraoiud merits alone, the liusband viewed 
their attacluneut through lliat calculating 
s])irit which had regulated his whole life. 

“You’re thinkin’ of her money now,” she 
added; “but remimber, Fai'doroiigha, that it 
wasn’t born wid her. An’ I hope, Connor, it’s 
not for her money that you have any grak^ 

; for her?” 

“You may swear that, mother; I love her 
little tiuger hettlier tlian all the money in the 
■ king’s bank.” ... 

"Connor, avich, your mother has made a 
fool of yon, or yon wouldn’t spake the nonsense 
... you, spoke this minute.” 

“My word to you, fatlier. I’ll take all the 
money I’ll got; hnt wliat ami todo? Bodagh 
Buie an’ his wife will never consent to allow 
her to man-y me, I can tell you; an’ if she 


marries me without their consent, you both 
know I have no way of supportin’ her-, except 
you, father, assist moj.” 

“That won’t be needful, Connor; you may 
manage them ; they won’t see lier want ; she’s 
an oafy daughter; they coiddn’t sec lii-r want.” 

“An’ isn’t he an onlg son, Fardorougha?” 
exclaimed the wife; “an’ my sowl to happi- 
ness but 1 believe you’d see him, want.” 

“Any way,” replied her husband, “I’m not 
for matches against the consent of parents; 
they’re not lucky ; or CM,rt you run away wid 
her, an’ then refuse manyin’ her except tliey 
come down with the e;tali?” 

“Oh, father,” exclaimed Connor, “father, 
fatlier; to become a villain.” 

“Connor,” said his mother, rising up in a 
spirit of calm and mournful solemnity, “never 
heed ; go to bed, aohova. go to bed.” 

“Of coorse I’ll never heed, mother,” he re- 
plied ; “but I can’t help .sayin’ that, happy as 
I was a while agone, my father is sendin’ me 
to bed w'ith a heavy heart. When I asked 
your advice, father, little I thought it would 

be to do but no matter 1 I’ll never be guilty 

of an. act that ’ud disgrace my name;” 

“No, avillLsb,” said his mothei’, “you never 
will ; God knows it’s as much an’ more than 
you an’ other people can do to keep the name 
we have in decency.” 

“It’s line talk,” observed Fardorougha; “but 
w'liat I advise has been done by hundreds that 
wor man-ied an’ ha,ppy afterwards; how-au- 
iver you needn’t get into a j)as,sion, either of 
you ; I’m not pressin’ you, Connor, to it.” 

“Connor, achree,” said his mother, “go to 
bed, an’ instead of the advice you got, ax God’s; 
go, arillish!” 

Connor, without making any further obser- 
vation, sought his .sleeping-room, where, after 
having recommended himself to God in earnest 
prayer, he lay revolving all that had occurred 
that night, until the gentle influence of sleep 
at length drew him into oblivion. 

“Now,” said his mother to Fardorougha, 
when Connor had gone, “you must sleej) by 
yourself ; for as for me, my side I’ll not stretch 
on the same bed wid you to-night.” 

“Very well, I can’t help that,” said her hus- 
band ; “aUI can say is this, that I’m not. able 
to put sense or prudence into you or Connor; 
so since you won’t be guided by me, take your 
own coorae. Bodagh Buie’s very well able to 
provide for them ; an’ if he won’t do so before 
they marry, why let Connor have nothin’: to 
say to her.” 

“I’U tell you what, Fardorougha, God 
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■wouHii’t lie in lieaven, or you -svill get a cut : 
Lcari yA, either ilamigh your son or youi- 
mone’.’i an’ that it may not be through my 
darlin’ boy, oh, grant sweet Saver o’ the aiith 
this night! I’m goin’ to sleep -wid Biddy 
Nulry, an’ you’ll tind a clone night-cap on the 
rail o’ the bed; au’, Eardoroughii, afore you 
jmt it an, kneel down and praj'- to Clod to . 
change your heart — ^for it wants it — ^it wants j 


The feolinga with which they met that 
moniing at breakfast may be easily undei'stood 
by ou)' readers, witliont much :i«aistance of 
our... On the ])art of hardorouglui. tliere was 
a narrow selfish sense of exnltatiou, if not of 
triumph, at the diance that lay hofore liis son 
of being able to settle himself independently 
in life, without the necessity of maldirg any 
demand upon the hundreds which lay so safely 
in the keeping of the county treasurer. His 
sordid soul was too deeply imbued with the 
love of money to perceive that what he had 
hitherto looked upon as a proof of parental 
affection and foresight, was nothing more than 
a fallacy by which he was led day after day 
further into his pi'evailing vice. In other 
words, now that love for liis son, and the hope 
of seeing him occupy a respectable station in | 
society, ought to have justified the reasoning 
by which he had suffered himself to he guided, j 
it was apparent that the priulenco whieli he 
had still considered to he lua duty as a kind 
parent was nothing else than a mask for hia I 
own avai’ioQ. The idea, therefoi-e, of seeing j 
Connor settled without any aid from himself 1 
filled his whole .soul with a wild hard .satis- , 
faction, wliich gave him as much delight ns 
perhnp.s he wns capable of enjoying. The ad- ' 
vice offered to his son on the preceding night 
appeared to him a matter so reason.ihlo in 
itself, and the opportunity offered by Una’s 
attachment ,so well adapted for making it an 
instrument to work upon the affections of her 
pavonts, that he could nol. for the life of him 
perceive why they .should entertainanyratioual | 
objection against it. 

The warm-hearted mother participated so 
largely in all that affected the happiness of her ; 
son, that if we allow for the difference of sex 
and position, we might desci’ibo their feelings I 
as bearing, in the character of theii" simple 
and vivid enjoyment, a very remarkable re- 
semblance. This amiable woman’s affection 
for Connor was reflected upon Una O’Brien, 
whom she now most tenderly loved, not be- 
cause the fair girl was beautiful nud good, but 
because ,slie had iflighted her troth to that son 


who had been, diu-iug his whole life, her own 
solace and delight. 

No sooner was the morning meal concluded 
and the servants engaged at their respective 
employments, than Honor, acting ]).robal)Iy 
under Connor’s .suggestion, rtrsolved at once to 
ascertain whether her linsb.and could so far 
overcome his parsimony .a.s to e.stablish their 
son and Una in life ; that is, hi the event ot 
Una’s parents oppo.sing their miirriagi.?, and 
docKning to render them any assistance. IVith 
I this object in view she told luin .'i.s he was 
thiowiiig his gi'c:it-coat over his .shoulders, in 
order to proceed to the field.s, that .slie wished 
to sjieak with him upon a matter of deep hn- 
jjortanee. 

“What is it'i” said Favdorougha, ivith a 
hesitating shrug, “what is itl Tins is ever 
an’ always the way when you mint raoscy, hut 
I tell you I have no money. You wor born 
to waste and extravagance. Honor, and there’s 
no em'in’ you. Wliat is it you wantl an’ let 
me go about my business.” 

“Throw^ that ould tlireadbare cothamore off 
o’ you,” replied Honor, “and beg o’ God to 
give you grace to .sit down, an’ have common 
feeliu’ an’ common sense.” 

“If it’s money to get clo’es either for your- 
self or Connor, there’s no use in it. I needn’t 
.sit ; 3’'ou don’t w'ant a stitch either o’ yoii,” 

Honor, witliout more ado, seized the coat, 
and flinging it aside, pushed him over to a 
seat, ou 'ivhich she forced him to sit doivn. 

“As heaven’s above me," she exclaimed, “1 
duima what'll come over you at idl at all. 
Y"our money, your thinah, your dirt and lilth, 
ever, evej-, an’ for ever more in your thought, 
heart, and sowl. Oh Chicrua ! to think of it, 
an’ you know therc’.s a God above you, an’ 
that you must meet him, an’ that widovl your 
money too!” 

“Ay, ay, tlie tuono}’’.s what you want to 
come at ; but I’ll not sit here to he hectlior’d, 
W''bat is it, I say again, you wimtl” 

“Pardorougha, ahagur," continued the wife, 
ehocking hoiaelfeand addressing him in a kind 
and atfeetiouate voice, “maybe I v;as spakiii’ 
too harsh to j'ou; hut sure it was an’ is for 
your own good. How an’ ever, I’ll thry kind- 
ness, and if you have a heart, at all, you can’t 
but show it when jmi hear what I’m goin’ to 
say.” 

“Well, well, go an,” replied the pertinacious 
husband; “but — money— aj', ay, is there. I 
feel by the w.ay you’re cornin’ about me, that 
there is money at the Iiottom of it.’’ 

The wife raised her hands and eyes to heaven, 
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bIiooIc her head, and after a slight pause, in I 
■wliich she appeared to consider her appeal a | 
hopeless one, she at length went on in an ear- 1 
nest but subdued and desponding spirit— 

"Fardorougha, the time’s now come that] 
win show the world whether you love Connor I 
or not.” , 

“I don’t care a pin about the world; you an’ i 
Connor know well enough that I love him,” | 

“Love for one’s child doesn’t conieout merely 
in words, Ru dorouglia; actin’ for their benetit 
shows it lietthcr than spakin’. Don’t you 
grant that!” 

“Very well, maybe I do, and agin maybe I 
don’t; tliere’s times when the one’s betther 
than the other ; hut go an ; maybe I do grant 
it.” 

“Now tell me where in this palish, ay, or 
in the next five parishes to it, you’d find sich 
a hoy for a father or mother to be proud out 
of, as Connor, your own darlin’, as you often 
called him?” 

“ Divil a one, Honor ; damnho to the one ; 
I won’t differ wid you in ikat.” 

“You won’t differ wid me ! the divil thank 
you for that. You won’t indeed ! but eo^cld 
yon, I say, if you wor willin’?” 

“I tell you I could mt." 

“Now there’s sinse an’ kindness in that. 
Very well, you say you’re gatherin’ up fill the 
money you can for him.” 

“ For him — Awn,” exclaimed the unconscious 
miser, “why, what do you mane — ^for — well — 
ay—yes, yes, I did .say for him ; it’s for him 
I’m keeping it— it is, I tell yon.” 

“Now, Fardorougha, you know lie’s ould 
enough to he settled in life on his own account, 
an’ you heard last night the gml he can get, if 
you stfuid to him, as ho ought to expect from 
a fatlier that loves him.” 

“ Why, last night, tli in, didn’t I give my ” 

“Whi.sht,ahagur! hould your tongue awhile, 
and let me go on. Truth’s best— he dotes on 
that girl to sich a degi’ee, that if he doesn’t 
get her, he’ll never see another happy day 
; while he’s alive.” 

“AE foasthalagh,^ Honor — that won’t pass 
wid me ; I know otherwise myself. Do you 
think that if I hadn’t gotyow, I’d been unhappy 
four an’ twenty hours, let alone my whole life? 
I tell you tluit’s fcasthalagh, aax’ won’t pass. 

; He wouldn’t ate an ounce the less if he was 
never to get her. Yon seen the breakfiist he 
, : made this morn^ . . 

“You know nothing of what I’m spakin’ 


about,” replied his wife. “I wfisn’t Una dhas 
dhun O’Brien in my best days; an’ bo the 
Vestment,® jmu warn’t Connor, that has more 
feelin’, an’ spirit, an’ generosity in the nail of 
his little finger, than ever you laid in your 
whole carkass. I tell yon if he doesn’t get 
married to that girl he’ll break his heart. 
Now how can he marry her except yon take 
a good farm for him, and stock it dacently, so 
that he may liave a home, sich as she deserves, 
to bring her to?” 

“ How do you know but they’ll give liei’ a 
fortune when they find her bent on him?” 

“ Why, it’s not impossible,” said the wife, 
immediately changing her tactics, “it’s not 
impossible, but I can tell you it’s very un- 
likely.” 

“ The best way, tlien, in my opinion, ’ud he 
to spake to Connor about breaking it to th® 
family.” 

“Why, that’s fair enough,” said the wife, 
“ I wondher myself I didn’t think of it, hut 
the time was so short since last night.” 

“It is short,” replied the miser, “far an’ 
away too short to expect any one to make up 
their mind about it. Let them not he rash 
themselves aither, for I tell you that when 
people many in haste, they’re apt to have time 
enough to repint at laysure.” 

“ Well, but, Fardorougha acushla, now hear 
me; throth it’s thruth and sinse what you say; 

I but still, avouvneen, listen ; now in case that 
1 the Bodagh an’ his wife don’t consint to their 
I marriage, or to do anything for them, won’t 
you take them a farm and stock it bravely? 
Think of poor Connor, the darlin’ fine fellow 
that he is. Oh, thin, but it’s he ’ud go to the 
well o’ the world’s end to aise you, if your 
little finger only ached. He would, or for 
myself, and yet hk own father to trate him 
wid sich ” 

It was in vain she attempted to inooeed; 
the subject was one in which her heart felt 
too deep an interest to be discussed without 
tears. A brief silence ensued, dm-ing which 
Fardorougha moved uneasily on his seat, took 
the tongs, and mechanically mended the fire, 
and peering at his wife with a countenance 
twitched as if by tio doiiloureus, stared round 
the house wdth a kind of stupid wonder, rose 
xip, then sat instantly down, and in fact ex- 
hibited many of those unintelligible and un- 
couth movements, which, in persons of his 
cast, may be properly termed tho hieroglyphics 
of human action under feelings that cannot be 
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cleoijjhered either by those on -whom they 
operate, or by those 'who -vritiiess them. 

“Yes,” said ha, “Connor is all you say, an’ 
more, an’ more— an’ — an’— a rash act is the 
worst tiling he could do. It’s betther. Honor, to 
spake to him, as I sed, about lettiu’ the matther 
be known to Una’s family out of hand.” 

“ And, tliin, if they refuse, you can show 
them, a ginerous example by puttin’ them, into 
a daoent farm. Will you promi.se me that, 
Eardorougha ! If you do, ail’.s rigi d, for they’re i 
not livin’ that ever knew you to break your I 
word or your promise.” 

“I’ll make no promise. Honor; I’ll make no i 
promise ; but let the other pilau be tried first. 
Now don’t be pre.s3in’ me; he is — he is a noble 
boy, and would, as you .say, thraved I'ound the 
earth to keep luy little finger from pain ; but 
let me alone about it now — let me alone 
about it.” 

This, though slight encouragement, was 
still, in Honoris opinion, quite as much as, if 
not more than, she expected. Without press- 
ing him, therefore, too strongly at that mo- 
ment, she contented herself with a full-length 
portrait of their son, drawn with all the .skill 
of a mother who knew, if her husband’s heart 
could be touched at all, those points on which 
she stood the greatest chance of finding it 
accessible. 

For a few’ clays after this the subject of 
Connor’s love was permitted to fie nndebated, 
in the earnest hope th.at Fardorough.a’s heart 
might have caught some .slight spark of natural 
afeotion from the conversation which had 
taken place between him ■and Honor. They 
waited consequently with patience for some 
manifestation on his part of a lietter feeling, 
and flattered tliemselves that his silence pno- 
ceeded from the struggle which they knew a j 
man of his disposition must neces.sarily feel in j 
working up his mind to any act requiring him 
to part with that which he loved better than 
life. The ardent temperament of Connor, 
however, could ill brook the pulseless indif- 
ference of the old man ; with much difficulty, 
therefore, was he induced to wait a whole ■week 
for the is.sue, though sustained by his mothers 
assurance, that in con.sequence of the impres- 
sion left on her by their last conversation, she 
was certain the fetlier, if not urged heyond 
iiis wish, would declare liim.self willing to j)ro- 
vide for tliem. A -week, however, elapsed, and 
.Fardorouglia moved on in the same hard and 
insensible spirit which was usual to him, 
wholly engrossed by money, and never either 
directly or indirectly apipearing to remember 


I that the happiness and the welfare of his sou 
j were at stake, or depiendiiig upon the deter- 
! minatiou to which be might come. 

I “Comior,” he beg,an, “ I’ve been thinkiir' of 
I this aft'aiv with Una O’Brien; an’ in mj'" opinion 
there’s but one w.iy of it; but if you’re a fool 
and stand in your own light, it’s not my fault.” 

“What is the way, father I” inquired Couuov. 

“ The vei’v same I lould your motlier an’ 
you before — run.-iway wid lier — I imine make 
a runaway match of it— then refuse to marry 
lier unless they come <lown wid the money. 
You know after runnin’away wid you, nobody 
else (!ver would marry hex, so tli.at rather than 
.see their child disgraced, never fear but they’ll 
piay down on the nail, or maybe bring you 
both to live wid ’em,” 

“Mysowl to glory, Fardorougha,” said his 
wife, “ but you’re a bigger an’ euuuiuer oiild 
rogue than ever I tuck you for. By the 
scapmlar iqwn me, if I had known how you’d 
ten out, the sarra carry the ring ever you’d 
put on my finger,” 

“Father,” said Connor, “I must he dis- 
obedient to you in this at all evints. It’s plain 
you’ll do nothing for us, so there’s no use in 
sayiu’ anpdhing more about it. I have no 
manes of supportin’ her, and I swear by the 
blessed saci-ayment I’ll never bring her to 
shame or pioverty. If I had money to carry 
me I’d go to America, an’ thry my fortune 
there; but I have not. Father, it’s too hard 
that you should stand in my way, when you 
could so easily make me happjy; who have you 
sich a right to assist as your son — your only 
son, an’ your only child too?” 

This was spoken in a tone of respect and 
sorrow at once impressive and affectionate. 
His fine feature.^ were touched with something 
beyond sadness or regret, and aa the tears 
stood in his eyes, it Wfcs e.-isy to .see that he 
felt much more deeply for his father’.', want 
of principle than for anything connected with 
his own hopes and pirospects. In fact the tears 
that rolled silently down his cheeks were the 
tears of shame and sorrow for a piarent who 
could thus school him to an act of such un- 
pai-alleleil baseness. As it wms, the genius of 
the miser felt rebuked by the natural delicacy 
and honour of the son — the old man tlierefore 
slu’unk back aba.sbed, confused, and moved at 
the words which ho had heard— simple and 
inoffensive though they were. 

“Fardorougha,” said the wife, wiping hor 
eyes, that were kindling into indignation, 
“we’re now married goin’ an’ — ” 
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“ I think, mother,” said Connor, “the less 
■we say about it now the hettej-— ■n’ith my 
o'^ra good-'vvill I’ll never spake on the sub- 
ject.” 

“You’re right, avounieen,” replied the 
mother; “you’re right; I’ll say nothing — God 
sees it’s no use.” 

“ Wliat tvould you have me dol” .said the 
old man, rising and walking about in unusual 
distrcs! and iigitation; — “you don’t laio-w me 
—I can’t do i t—/ ain’t do it. You say, Honor, 
I don’t care about hini — I’d give Mm my blood 
-—I’d give him ray blood to save a Iwir of his 
head. My life an’ Imppiuess depends on him; 
hut who kno\v.s how he an’ Ms wifu might 
mismanage that money if they got it — hotli 
young and fool i si i. It wasn’t for nothing it 
came into my mind what I’m afeared will 
happen, to me yet.” 

“And what w<M}that, Fardoroughal” asked 
the wife. ■ 

“ Sich foreknowledge doe.sn’t come for 
nothing. Honor. I’ve had it and felt it liangiu’ 
over me thk many a long day, that I’d come 
to starvation yit; an’ I see, if you force me to 
do as you wish, that it’ll happen. I’m m sure 
of it as that I stand where I do; I’m an unfor- 
tunate man wid sich a fete before me ; and 
yet I’d shed my blood for my boy — I -would, 
an’ he ought to know I would; but he wouldn’t 
as me to stove for him — ^would you, Connor, 
a-vioh maohree, would you ax your father to 
starve? I’m unhappy — unhappy — an’ my 
heart’s hrealdii’.” 

The old man’s voice failed him as he uttered 
the last words ; for the conflict which he felt 
evidently convulsed his ■whole frame. He 
wiped his eyes, and again sitting down he 
wept bitterly and in sUence for many minutes. 

A look of surprise, compassion, and deep 
distress passed between Coiuior and hismother. 
The latter also was very much aft’ected and 
-said— ■ ■■ . 

“ Fardorougha, dear, maybe I spake some- 
times too cross to you; but if I do God above 
knows it’s not that I hear you iU-will, hut 
bekase I’m throubled about poor Connor; but 
I liope. I isron’t speak angry to you agin; at 
all events if I do, remember it’s only the mother 
plaidin’ for her son — the only son an’ child 
that God w.as pla.sed to sind her.” 
j : “ Father,”added Connor, also deeply moved, 
“.don’t distress yourself about me — don’t, 
father dear, Let things take their chance, but 
come or go whsit will, any good fortune that 
might happen me; wouldn’t he B-weet if it eajne 
by givin’ you a sore heart.” 


THE MISER GOES MATCII-MAKIN'G 
(phom “fabdoeouoha.”) 

[The miser, anxious for the sucoe.ss of his 
son’s love, but unable to overcome his avai'ioe, 
pays a visit to tlie parents of Una. He en- 
deavours to thi-ow on them from Mmself the 
responsibility of preventing the happiness of 
the young people. The struggle to justify his 
conscience before his affection is marvellously 
told.] 

After some further conversation it was once 
more decided that Fardoroitgha should on the 
next day see the Bodagh and liis wife, in order 
to ascertain whether their consent could be 
obtained to the tmion of our young and anxi- 
ous lovers. This step, as the reader knows, 
was every way in accordance with Fardo- 
rougha’s iucUna,tion. Connor himself would 
have preferred his mother’s advocacy to that 
of a person possessing such a slender hold on 
I their good-will as bis other parent. But upon 
consulting -with her, she told him that the fact 
of the proposal coming from Fardorougha 
might imply a disposition on his part to pro- 
vide for his son ; at idl events she hoped that 
contradiction, the boast of superior wealth, or 
some fortunate collision of mind and principle, 
might strike a spark of generous feeling o\it of 
her liusband’s heart, -which nothing, she Imew, 
unless strong excitement, such as might arise 
from the bitter pride of the O’Briens, could 
possibly do. Besides, as she had no favourable 
expectations from the interview, she thought 
it an unnecesstii'y and painful task to subject 
her-self to the insults which she apprehended 
: from the Bodagh’s wife, whose pride and im- 
portance towered far and high over those even 
I of her consequential husband. 

This Just and sensible -view of the matter 
on the part of the mother satisfied Connoi-, and 
reconciled him to his father’s disinclination 
to be accompanied by her to the scene of 
conflict ; for in truth Fardorougha protested 
against her assistance -witli a bittoiiiess which 
[ could not easily be accounted for. 

“ If your mother goes, let her go by herself,” 

1 said ho; “for I’ll not intherfare in’t if she does. 

, I’ll take the dirty Bodagh and his fat wife my 
1 o-wu w.ay, which I can’t do if Honor come.s to 
I be snibbin’ an’ makin’ little o’ me afore them. 
Maybe I’ll pull down their pride for them 
I betther than you think, an’ in a way they’re 
i not prepared for; them an’ tlieir Jaiitin’ ear!” 

Neither Connor nor Ms mother could help 
being highly amused at the singularity of the 
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mfaei’able poiaip and pai'simonious display re- 
sorted to by Fardorougba in prepai'ing for 
tliis extraordinary mission. Out of an old 
strongly locked chest he brought forth &gal<i 
coat, which had been duly aired, but not thrice 
worn within the last twenty years. The pro- 
gress of time and faaliion had left it .so odd, 
miti'e, and ridiculous, that Connor, though he 
laughed, could not lielpi feeling depressed on 
considering the apjiearanoe his father must, 
make when dressed, or rather dislignred in it. 
Next came a j:iair of knoe-breecheg by the 
.same hand, and which, in compliance with the 
taste of tlie age that produced them, wore made 
to button so far down ns tlie calf of the leg. 
Then appeared a waistcoat, whose long pointed 
flaps reached nearly to the knees. Lsist of all 
was produced a hat not more than tluee inches 
deep in the crown, and brinnuud so narrowly, 
that a spectator would almost imagine tho leaf 
had been cut off. ILiving pranked himself 
out in those hahilimeuts, contrary to the 
strongest e-xpostulations of both wife and sou, 
he took his stall' and set forth. But lest the 
reader should expect a move accurate descrip- 
tion of his person, when dressed, we shall en- 
deavour at all events to jireseut him with a 
loose outline. In the first place his head was 
surmounted with a hat that resembled a flat 
skillet, wanting tho handle; hi.s coat, from 
which avarice and penury had caused him to 
shrink away, would have fitted a man twice 
his size, and as he had become much stooped, 
itf ttiil, which at the best had been preims- 
terously long, now nearly swept the ground. 
To look at liim behind, in fact, he appeared 
all body. The flaps of his waistcoat ho had 
pinned up with his own hands, by which piece 
of exquisite taste he displayed a pair of thighs 
so thin and diaproportioned to his sniall- 
olothea, tiiat he resembled a boy who happens 
to wear the breeches of a full-grown man, so 
that to look at him in front he appeared all 
legs. A pair of shoes, polished with burned 
atruw and buttermilk, and surmounted by two 
buckles, scoured away to skeletons, completed 
his costume. In this giirb he set out witli a 
crook-headed staff, into which long use, and 
the habit of gi’iping fast whatever he got in 
his hand, had actually worn the marks of his 
forefinger and thumb. 

Eodagh Buie, his wife, ;uid their two child- 
j en,were very luckily .'jssembletl in the parlour, 
when the nonde.script figure of the deputy 
wmoer made his .appearance in that part of the 
neat road which terminated at the gate of the 
little lawn that fronted the hall -door. Here 


there w^as another gate to the right, tliat. 
opened into the fiiini or kitchen yard, and as 
Eardoroagha hesitated which to tmter, the 
family within had au ojjportuuity of getting 
a clearer view of his features and person. 

“Who is that quare figure stand in' tlicre !” 
inquired the Bbdagh; “did you cv< r sjc .".ucli 

a ah tlun, who can lie he i” ‘■Somebodj 

cornin’ to some o’ the .s.arvingts, I suppose, 
replied the wife,; “why, thin, it’.s not unlike 
little Dick Cmitha, tho fail ymari.” 

In sober tnilli .Fardoroiigha w;is so com- 
pletely disgui.scd by liin dress, c.-jpci.-iaily by his 
hat, wliose sliallowiieas and want of In iw gave 
his face and head .so wild ami eccentric au 
appearance, tluit we que.stion if his own fa.iuily, 
laid tliey not seen him dress, could ha ve re- 
cognized him. At length ho turned into the 
kitchen yai’d, and atldre-ssing a labourer wliora 
he met, asked — 

“ I say, nabour, which is the right way into 
Bodagh Buie’s house ?” 

“There’s two right ways into it, an’ you may 
take aither o’ them — ^hut if you want any 
favour from him, you h.ad hetther call him 
Mr. O’Brien. The Bod.agh’s a name was first- 
given to his father, an’ he bein’ a daceuter 
man, doesn’t like it, although it sticks to him; 
so there’s a lift for you, my hipslriddled little 
codger.” 

“ But which is the right door o’ tlie house 1” 

“Tlierc it is, the kitchen — peg in — that’s 
your iiitliraiice, harrhi’ you’re a gintlemaii in 
disguise — an’ if you he, why turn out again to 
that other gate, strip off your shoes, and pass 
up ginteely on your tippy-toes, and give a 
tluindorin’ whack to the green ring that’.s 
haiigin’ from the door. But see, friend,” 
added tho man, “maybe you’d do one a sar- 
vice'?” 

“How,” said Pardorougha, looking earnestly 
at him; “what is if?” 

“ Why, to lave us a look o’ your hair before 
you go,” replied the wag, with a gi'in. 

The miser took no notice whatsoever of 
this, hut was tiiniiug quietly out of the yard, 
to enter by the lawn, when the man called out 
in a commanding voice — 

“Back here, you codger — tundher an’ thump 
— ^back I say— yoi« won’t he let in that way — 
thramp back, you lepreckavM, into the kitchen. 
— eh! you won’t — well, well, take what you’ll 
get— an’ that’ll be the way back agin.” 

’Twaa at this moment that the keen eye 
of IJna recognized the features of her lover’s 
father, and a smile which she felt it impossible 
to subdue settled upon her face, which became 
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immerlift tCil.F nuiiitled with hlualies. On hurry- 
ing out of the room she plucked her brother’s 
sleeve, who followed her to the hall. 

“ I can scarcely tell you, dear John,” she 
said, Rfieakiug rapidly, “it’s Ffirdorougha 
O’Donovaii, Connor’s father; and as you know 
his Imsinoss, stay in the parlour;” she squeezed 
his hand, and added with a smile on her face, 
and a tear in lier eye, “ I fear it’s all over with 
me — j iioii’t know whether to laugh or cry — 
hut stay, John dear, qn.’ fight iny battle— poor 
Una’s battle.” 

Slie ran up stairs, and immediately one of 
the moat beggarly, sordid, and pusillauimoim 
knocks that ever apokeof starvation and misery 
was lieard at the door. 

“ I wiU answer it myself,” tlionght the 
amiable brother; “for if my father or mother 
does he surely wiU not be allowed in.” 

John conld scarcely yweserve a grave face 
when Fiu-dorougha presented him.self. 

“Is Misther O’Brien widin’?” inquired the 
usurer, shrewdly availing himself of the hint 
he received from the servant. 

“My fatlier is,” replied John; “have the 
goodness to step in.” 

Fardoi-ougha entered immediately’’, fol- 
lowed by young O’Brien, who said— 

“Father, this is Mr. O’Bonovan, who, it 
appear.?, baa some important business with 
the family.” 

“Don’t be mistherin’ me," replied Fardo- 
rougha, helping himself to a seat ; “ I’m too 
poor to be misthered.” 

“■With this family !” exclaimed the father 
in amazement; “what business can Fai’do- 
rougha Donovan have ■with iMs family, J ohu 1” 
“ About our childre,” replied the miser; 
“ about my son and your daughter.” 

“An’ what about them'!” inquired Mrs. 
O’Brien; “do you dar to miution them in the 
saTiie day togetheri” 

“ Why not ?” said tlie miser; “ay, an’ on the 
same night, too.” 

“ Upon my reputaytion, Mi’. O’Donovan, 
you’re extremely kind — now to be a little more 
80, .and let ns undherstand you,” said the 
: Bodagh. 

Poor Una,” thought J ohn ; “all’s lost ; ho 
will get himself kicked out to a certainty.” 

“ I think it’s time ■we got them married,” 
replio<l Favdorougha; “the sooner it’s done 
the betther and the safer for both o’ them — 
: espeshally for the colleen.” 

Dar a Lorha, he’s cracked,” sjiid Mrs. 
Obrien, “aarra one o’ the jioor sowl hut’s 
ei'acked about his money.” 


“Poor sowl, ■woman alive ! wor you never 
jwor yourself?” 

“ Yis I wor; an’ I’m not ashamed to own it; 
but C'/iferna, Frank,” she added, addressing 
her husband, “there’s no use in spaldn’ to him.” 

“ .Fardorougha,” said O'Brien .seriously, 
“what brought you here?” 

“ "Why, to tell you an’ your wife the state 
that my son, Connoi’, and your daughter’s in 
about one anotlier; an’ to advise you both, if 
you have sinse, to get them married afore 
worse happens. It’s your business more than 

“You’re right,” said the Bodagh, aside to 
his wife; “he’s sartinly deranged. Fardo- 
rougha,” he added, “have you lost any money 
lately?” 

“ I’m losin’ every day,” said the other; “ I’m 
broke assistin’ them that won’t thank me, let 
alone paying me as they ought.” 

“Tlien you have lost nothing more than 
usual?” 

“ If I didn’t I tell you there’s a good chance 
of losin’ it before me; — can a man call any 
money of his safe that’s in another man’s 
pocket!” 

“ An’ so you’ve come to propose a marriage 
between your son and my daughter, yet you 
lost 110 money, an’ you’re not mad!” 

“ Divil a morsel o’ me’s mad — hut you’ll he 
so, if you refuse to let this match go an,” 

“Out wid him— a sArai shouted 

Mrs. O’Brien, in a state of most dignified 
oftence ; “DavwJio orth, you old knave, i.s it 
the sou of a misert that lias fleeced an’ robbed 
the whole comithry side that we ’ud let our 
daughter, that resaved the finish to her ejji- 
cation in a Dubling hoordin’ school, marry 
wid?— Ui'c/t na hoiah, this day!” 

“You had no sich scruple yourself, ma’am,” 
replied the hitter usurer; “ when you hounoed 
at the son of the old Bodagh Buie, an’ every 
one knows what he was.” 

“He!” said the good woman; “an’ i,s it nin- 
nin’ up comparishments betuxt yourself an’ 
him you are afther! Why, Saint Pether 
wouldn’t tlirive on your money, you nager.” 

"Maybe Saint Pether thruv an worse— hut 
haven’t yon thruv as well on the ould Bodagh’s, 
as if it had been honestly come by; I defy you 
an’ the world both— to say that ever I tuek a 
penny from any one more than my right, Lay 
that to the mimory of the ould Bodagh, an’ .see 
if it’ll fit. It’s no light guinea any how.” 

Had Fardorougha been a man of ordinai'y 


1 The old rogue. 
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standing and chav.acter in the country, from 
•whom an insult could be taken, he -tvould no 
doubt ha-s'e been by a very stimmary process 
expelled the parlour. The history of his quer- 
ulous and irascible temper, however, was so 
well known, and his offensive eccentiieity of | 
manner a matter of such established fact, that 
the father and son, on glancing at each other, 
were seized with the same spirit, and both 
gave way to an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“Is it a laughin’ stock you’re makin’ of it'l” 
.said Mrs. O’Bi-ien, highly indignant. 

“Faith, achora, it may be mo laughin’ stock 
afther idl,” replied the Bodagh. 

“I think, mother,” observed John, “that 
you and ray father had better treat the matter 
with more seriousness. Connor O’Donovan is 
a young man not to be dB.spised by any person 
at all near his own ohasa of life who regards 
the peace and welfare of a daughter. His 
oharacter stands very high ; indeed in every 
way unimpeaeliable.” 

The bitter scowl which had sat upon the 
small dsu’k features of Fardorougha, when 
replying to the last attack of Mrs. O’Brien, 
passed away as John spoke. — ^The old man 
turned hastily round, and survej’ing the eulo- 
gist of his son, said — 

“God bless you, .asthore, for thim -words! 
an they’re tlirue— thrue as the gospel; arrah 
what are you both so proud of? I defy you 
to get the aquil of my son in the Barony of 
LLsnamona, either for face, figure, or timper. 

I say he’s fit to be a husband for as good a 
girl as ever stood in your daughters slices; 
and from what I hear of her, she’s as good a 
girl as ever the Almighty put breath in; God 
bles.s you, young man! you’re a credit yourself 
to any paarents.” 

“An’ we have nothin’ to say aginst your 
son, nor aginst your wife aither,” replied tlie 
Bodagh ; “ an’ if your own n.ame was as clear 
— if you wor looked upon as tliey are — tut, 
I’m spakiu’ nonsense ! Howdo I know whether 
ever your sou and my daughter spoke a word 
to one another or not?” 

“I’ll go bail Ooua never opened her lips to 
him.” said her mother; “I’ll go hail she had 
more spirit.” 

“ I’ll go bail she can’t live widout him, .an' 
will have liim -whether you like it or not,” said 
Fardorougha. 

“Mother,” observed John, “will you and 
my father come into the next room for a 
minute— I wish to s.ay a word or two to each 
of you; and will you, Fai-dorougha, luive tlie 
. goodness to sit there tiO we return?” 


“Dml a notion,” replied O’Donovaii, “I 
have of stirriu’ my foot till the tliing’.s settled 
one way or other,” 

“ Now,” said j'oung O’Brien, when they Viad 
got into the back parlour, “it’s right that you 
both should know to what length the court- 
ship between Una and Connor O’Donovan has 
gone.” 

“Coortship! Fic/i m hoiah! sure she 
wouldn’t go to eoort wid the sou o’ that ouM 
schamer.” 

“ I’m begiuniug to fear that it’s too tlirue,” 
observed tlie Bodagli: “and if she has — but 
let us hear .Tolui,” 

j “It’s perfectly true, indeed, mother, th.'it 
she, hus” .said the .son. “Vi-s, and they ai'e 
both this moment pledged, betrothed, pro- 
mised, solemnly promised to eacli other; and 
in my oitinioii the old man within is acting a 
more natural part than eitlier of you give him 

I credit for.” 

“Well, well, well,” exclaimed the mother; 
“ whoaftherthat would ever thrust adaughter ? 
The girl th.at we reared up as tindher as a 
chicking, to go to tlirow herself away upon the 
■son of ouhl Fardorougha Donovan, the rriisert. 
Confusion to the ring he’ll ever put an her! 
I’d see her stretched'- finst.” 

“ I .agree with you in that, Bridget,” .said 
the hu.sband; “if it was only to punish her 
tlivacliery and desate, I’ll take good care a 
ring will never go on them — but how do you 
know all this, Joliu?” 

“From Una’s own lips, father,” 

[Una confesses her love, and her parents, 
finding the case hopeless, determine to consent 
to the laarri.agt?, in case the miser will make 
a jiroper provision for his sou. They return 
to the drawing-room, and the conversation is 
resumed by the miser.] 

“ Well,” said the miser, “ you found out, I 
suppo.se, that she ain’t do without him?” 

“Provided we coiisiiit to the marriage,” 
asked the Bodagh, “ how will you settle your 
sou in life?” 

1 “ Who would I settle in life, if I wouldn’t 

[ settle my only son?” replied the other; “who 
else is there to get all I have?” 

“That’s very true,” observed the Bod.agli; 
“ but state plainly whiit you’ll do for him on 
his nm’riage.” 

I “ Do you consint to the mam-iage all of yez ?” 

I “Tlnat’s not the question,” said the otlier. 

I “Divil a word I’ll answer, till I know 
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wlietliei- yez do or not,” said Eardorongha. 
'^Say sit once that you consint, and thin I’ll 
spake — say what I’ll do.” 

’Hie Boda,gh looked inquiringly at hia wife 
and .son. The latter nodded atBrmatively. 
“We do consent,” he added. 

“That .shows your own sinse,” said the old 
man. “Now what fortune will you portion 
your colleen widi” 

“ Tiiat depiuds on what yot^U do for your 
son,” returned the Bodagh. 

“ And that depend.^ upon what you’ll do for 
your (Isiughter, ’’replied the sagacious old miser. 

“ At this rate we’re not likely to agree.” 

“ Notliin’aasier; you Irave only to spake out; 
besides, it’s your business, bein’ the colleen’s 
father.” 

“ Try liiin, and name something fair,” whis- 
pered, Jolm. 

“ If 1 give her a farm of thirty acres of good 
land, stocked and aU, what will you do for 
Connor?” 

“More than that, five times over; I’ll give 
him all I have. An’ now when will we marry 
them? Throth it was bc.st to make things 
clear,” added the knave, “and understand one 
another at wanst. Whenwill we marry them?” 

“ Not till you say out openly and fairly the 
exact sum of money you’ll lay down on the 
nail— an’ that before ever a ring goes upon 
them.” 

“Give it up, acushla,” said the wife, “you 
see there’s no sclirervin’ a j)romise out of him, 

' let alone a penny.” 

“What ’ud ye have me do?” said the old 
man, raising his voice. “Won’t he have all 
I’m worth? Who else is to have it? Am I 
to make a beggar of myself to plaiso you? 
Can't they live on your farm till I die, an’ 
thin it ’ill all eome to them?” 

“And no thanks to you for tliat, Pardo- 
rougha,” sdd the Bodagh. “ No, no; I’ll never 
buy a pig in a poke. If you won’t act giner- 
ously by your son, go home in the name of 
goodness, and let us hen.r no more about it.” 

“Why, why,” said the miser, “arc yoz mad 
to niis.s what I can lave him ? If you knew i 
how much it is, you’d snap- — ■; but, God help ■ 
me, what am I .sayin’ ? I'm poorer than any 
body thinks. I am— I am; an’ will starve 
among you all, if God hasn’t sod it. Do you 
think I don’t love my son as well, an’ a tliou- 
sand times better than yon do your daughter? 
God alone, sees how my heart’s in him — ^iu my 
- Own Connor, that never gave me a sore heai't 
—my brave, my dutiful boy!” 

He paused, and the scaldiag teal's ran down 


his shnink and furrowed cheeks, whilst ha 
wrung his hands, started to his feet, and 
looked about him like a man encompassed by 
dangers that threatened instant destruction. 

“If you love your son .so well,” said John 
mildly, “why do you grudge to share your 
wealth with him? It is but natural, and it is 
your duty.” 

“Natural! what’s ua.tiiral? — to give away — 
is it to love him you mane ? It is, it’s icnnatural 
to give it away. He’s the best son — the best — 
what do you mane, I say? — let mo alone — let 
me alone— I could give my blood, my blood 
to sicli a boy; but, you want to kill me — you 
want to kill me, an’ thin you’ll get all; but 
he’ll cross you, never fear- — my boy will save 
ine — ^he’s not tired o’ me— he’d give \rp fifty 
girls sooner tha,n see a hair of his father’s head 
injured — so do yoiu' best; while I have Connor 
I’m not afraid of yez. Tlianks be to God that 
sent him,” he exclaimed, “oh, thanks be to 
God that sent him to comfort a,ii’ protect his 
father from the schames and villany of lliera 
that ’ud bring him to starvation for their own 
ends!” 

“Father,” said John, in a low tone, “this 
struggle between avarice and luitural atfeotiou 
is awful. See how his small gray 6ye.s glare, 
and the froth rises white to his thin shrivelled 
lips. What is to be done?” 

“ Fardoroughii,” said the Bodagh, “it’s over; 
don’t distress yourself — keep your money — 
there will be no match between om’ childre.” 

“Why? ■why won’t there ?’^ he screamed — 
“ why won’t there, I say ? Haven’t you enough 
for them until I die? Would you see your 
elrild breakin’ her heart? Bodagh, you have 
no uathur in j’ou— no bowels for your collecfi 
Mas. But I’ll spake for her— I’ll argue wid 
you tiU this time to-morrow, or I’ll make you 
show feelin’ to her — an’ if you don’t— if you 
don’t — 

“ Wid the help o’ God, the man’s as mad as 
a March hare,” observed Mrs. O’Brien, “ and 
there’s no use in losin’ breath wid him.” 

“If it’s not insanity,” said John, “I know 
not what it is.” 

“Young man,” proceeded Pardorougha, who 
evidently paid no attention to what tlie mother 
and son said, being merely struck by the voice 
of the latter — “ young man, you’re kind, you 
have sinse and feelin’ — spake to your father — 
don’t let him destroy his child— don’t ax him 
to starve me, that never did him harm. He 
loves you— he loves you, for he can't but love 
you — ^sm’e I know how I love my own darlin,’ 
boy; oh, spake to him — I’ll go do'wn on my 
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two kuoes to you, to beg, -aa you liope to see 
God in hejtven, tliab you’ll make him not brake 
Ilia daughter’s heart 1 She’s your own aistlier 
— thiu'e'a but tlie two of yez, an’ oh, don’t 
X-,-. ut lior in tliis throuble— this lieavy, heavy 
tlirouble!” 

“ I won’t interfere farther in it,” replied the 
young man, w'lio, however, felt disturbed and 
anxious in the extreme. 

'■ Mrs. O’Brie)!,” said he, turning implor- 
ingly, and with ii wild haggard look to the 
liothi.gh’s wife, “.fio turnin’ to you — you’re 
her mother— oh think, think ” 

“ I’ll lliink no nmiv nboiit it," .sin; ii-plied. 
“ You’re mad, an’ thank God, wc' know it. Of 
coor.se it ’ill run in tlie fnmily, for which rea.s- 
iwj my dangbtin' ’ill never be joinetl to tlie 
son of a madma-n.” 

He then tiiimed as a iitat resource to O’Brien 
him.'julf. ” Bodiigh — Bodagh, I .‘-ay : ” here his 
voice rosse to a frightful pitch; “I euthiute, 
I ordher, I conmnind you to listen to me! 
Mairy them — don’t kill your daughter, an’ 
don’t, don't, don’t dare to kill my .-ioii. If j'ou 
do I’ll curse you till the inark.'s of your feet 
■will seoroh the ground you trend on. Oh,” 
he e.xclaimed, his voice now sinking, iincl hi.s 
reason awaking, ajtparently from exhaustion, 
“ what i.s come over me? what am I i^ayin’?— 
but it’s all for my son, my son.” He then wit 
downijandfor more than twenty minute.s wept 
like an infant, and sobbed, and .‘lighed, as if 
hi.s lieiirt would bi'eak. 

A feeling very difflcnlt to be described 
hushed his amazed iiuditoiy into silence; they 
felt something like pity towards the unfor- 
tunate old man, as well as respect for that 
alfectiou winch struggled with siioli jnoi'nl 
heroism against tlie frightful vice that at- 
tempted to subdue this last surviving virtue 
in the breast of the mi.ser. 

On his getting calm they .spoke to liim 
kindly, but in firm and friendly terms com- 
municated tlieii’ ultimate detemiination, that 
In cousocjuence of his di dining to make an 
adc'nualo provision for his son the marriage 
could by no means take place. He then got 
his hilt, and attempted to go to tlie road ivhich 
led to the little lawn, but so complete was his 
ab-.traetion, and. sn exhausted his faculties, 
that it was not without John’s n,ssistance he 
could reach the gate which lay before his eyes, 
lie first turned out of the walk to the right, 
then crossed over to the left, and felt surprised 
that a wall opposed him in each direction. 

“You are too much disturbed,” said John, 
“to pei’ceive the way, hut I will show yon.” 


“ 1 suppose I though t it was at homo I w'us, 
he replied. “ bd-umc at my own house one m ns 
turn aithev to the right or to the left, as, in 
deed, I’m in the custom of doin’.” 

[After many cruel trials, all oletacies wei 
overcome by the iover.s, and Connor iirid Uu 
were married.] 


SIR TUBLOT.TGH. 

on TUB cmmciiyAPdi TntiDK. 

The briOe she iiouiul her golden hair, 
ivilleevy, 0 luUcev.v! 

.\nd licr step was light, as the breezy air 
A?hen it bonds the uiorning ficovers .so fair. 

By the Vionnie green woods of Kilieovy. 

And 0 itiit her eyes they d.aiiecd so bright, 
Killoety, 0 Kilieovy 1 

And isho longed for the dawn of to-morrow’s Ikdtt, 
Her briilal vows of love to rdi.glit, 

By the bonnic green woods of ICilleevy. 

The bridegroom is come with youthful brow, 
Killcevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

To receive from his Eva her virgin vow ; 

“Why tiinics the bride of my bosom now?” 

By the bomiie green woods of Killcevy. 

A ciy, ,a cry, ’twas her maidens spoke, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

“ Yotir bride is asleep, she has not woke, 

And the sleep .she .deeps will never be broke,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killcevy. 

Sir Turlough s ank with a hcsivy moan, 

Killeevy, 0 Killcevy! 

And his cheek was esdd as the marble stone; 

O, the pnlse of luy heart is for ever gone. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy, 

The /;«Mi is loud, it comes .again, 

Killeevy, O Kilieovy ! 

And rises sad from the fuiuiial train, 

As in sorrow it winds along the plain, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

.Cud 0 but the plumes of white were fair, 
Kilieovy, O KilleevjM 

When they fluttered all mournful in the air, 

As rose the liymms of the requiem there, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

There is a voice that but one can hear, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy I 
And it softly pours from behind the bier 
lt,5 note of de.ath in Sir Turloiigh’s ear, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy, 
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Tlia leen is loud, but tliat voice is loiv, 

KUleevy, 0 Killecvy! 

And it aiugti its song of sorroiv sioiv, 

And it rumica Sir Turlongh’s name -witb woe, 

JJy the boiinie gi-een woods of Killeevy. 

Kow the grave is closed, and the mass is said, 
Killeovj', 0 Killeevy ! 

And the bride slio sleeps in her lonely bed, 

TIic fairest sleeper among the dead. 

By the hoiinie green woods of Killeevy. 

The wreaths of virgin ivhite are laid, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

By virgin hands o’er the spotless maid, 

And the flowers are strewn, but they .soon will fade, 
By the bonnic green woods of Killeevy. 

0 go not yet, not yet away, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

Let 113 feel that life is near our clay. 

The long-departed seem to say, 

By the boimie green woods of Killeevy. 

But the tread and the voices of life are gone, 
Kiileevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

Ben r.ith each cold, forgotten stone 
The mouldering dead sleep all alone. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
But who is he that lingers yet? 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

The fresh green sod witli his tears is wet, 

And his heart in the bridal grave is set. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

0 who but Sir Tnrloiigh, the young and brave, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

■ Should bend him o’er that bridal grave. 

And to his death-hound Eva rave. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy? 

*' Weep not, weep not,” said a lady fair, 

Killeevy, 0 Killecvy ! 

“Should youth and valour thus despair, 

And pour their, vows to the empty air. 

By tlie bonnie green woods of Killecvy?” 
There’s charmed music upon her tongue, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

Such beauty, bright, and warm, and young. 

Was never seen the maids among, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

A laugliinu' light, a tender grace, 

Ki lejvy, 0 Killecvy I 
Sparkled in beauty around her face. 

That grief from mortal heart might chase. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

: “ The maid for whom thy salt team fall, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

■Thy grief or love can ne’er recall; 

She rests beneath the grassy pall, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ My heart it sti-ongly cleaves to thee, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

And now that thy plighted love is free, 

Give its unbroken pledge to me, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. ” 

The charm is strong upon Turlough’s eye, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

His faithless tears are already dry, 

And his yielding heart has ceased to, sigh, 

By the bonnie green woods of KUleevy. 
“To thee,” the charm&l chief replied, 

Killecvy, O Killeevy! 

“I pledge thee love o’er my buried bride, 

0 come, and in Turlongli’s halls abide,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
Again the funeral voice came o’er, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

The passing breeze as it wailed before, 

And streams of mournful musie bore, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

“ If I to thy youthful heart am dear, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy 1 

One month from hence thou wilt meet me here, 
Where lay thy buried Eva’s bier,” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy, 
He pressed her Ups as the words were spoken, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy I 

And his b.anshee’s wail, now far and broken, 
IVailed for Heath as he gave tlje token. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
“Adieu, adien,” cried the lady bright, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

And she slowly passed like a thing of light 
Or a moving cloud from Sir Turlough’s sight. 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
Sir Turiongh has death in every vein, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

There’s fear and grief o’er his wide domain, 

And gold for those who will calm his brain. 

By the bonnie green woods Of Killeevy. 
“Come, ha.ste thee, leech, right swiftly ride, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 

Sir Turlough the brave, green Triiagh’.s pride. 
Has pledged his love to the churchyard bride,” 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
The leech groaned loud; “ Come, tell me this, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

By all thy hopes of weal and bliss. 

Has Turlough given the fatal kisi?” 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


“ The banshee’s cry is loud and long, 

Killeovy, 0 lulleevy! 

At ere she weep.s his funeral song, 

And it floats on the twilight breeze along. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killecvy. ” 



"Then tlio fatal kiss is given, the last, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

Of Turlougli’s name and race is past ; 

His doom is sealed, the die is cast, 

By the bouiiie green vroods of Killeevy.” 

" Leech, say not that thy .skill is vain, 

Killeevy, 0 Killeevy ! 


0 ealni the .storm of his frenzied brain, 

And half his lands thou shalt retain, 

By the bonnie green wood.s of Killeevy. 
The leech has failed, and the hoary prieat, 
Killeevy, 0 Killeevy! 

With pious .shrift his soul rele.ised, 

And the smoko is high of his funeral fea.st. 

By the bonnie green vrood.s of Killeevy. 


JOHN O’DONOVAN, LL.D. 

Bo)is 1.S09-DIKD l.Siil. 


[John O’Donovan, the fust of Irish topog- 
rapliens, and a di.stinguiahed Celtic .scholar, 
was horn in tlie county of Kilkenny on tliu 
9th July, 1800. In IBSfi he was engaged in 
examining and catalcjguing the Irish iiianu- 
soripfcs in Trinity College, Dublin. The 
principal publiuations of the Iri.sli Ai’clueo- 
logieal Society were edited by O’Donovan, 
the most important among them being The 
Battle of Magh Rath, published in 1842 ; The 
Oenealogiee, Tribes, and Customs of Eg- 
Fiararch, 1843 ; and The Tribes and Customs 
of Hg-Mang, 1844. In 1845 appeared his 
valuable Grammar of the Irish Language, on 
which he had been engaged at intervals for 
a miinber of yeai'fi, Pi-ofessor O’Curry and 
Dr. Todd assisting him in the compilation. 
In 1S47 Mr. O'Donovan was called to the 
Irish 1 lar, but it doe.s not appear that he fol- 
lowed the legal profession. In this same 
year his Booh of Rights was published. Thi.s 
was a translation of the Irish Doomsday 
Book, which contained details connected witli 
the government of Ireland in the tenth cen- 
tury. His greatest work, the editing and 
translation of The xhinaUoftho Four Easters, 
next (JOtupied his attention. .He carefidly 
collected the four transcripts extant, placing 
English and Irish in juxtaposition, and adding 
copious notes. The first portion of the work 
appeared in 1848, the remainder in 1851. 
" There is no instance that I know of in any 
country”, says Prok'ssoi’ O’Curry, “of a work 
so vast being undertaken, much less of any 
completed iuastyle.so perfect and so beautiful, 
by the entei prise of a private publisher.”’^ Tills 
magnificent work contains 4215 pages, and 
extends to seven large quarto voliiincs. In 
acknowledgment of his great services to liter- 


ature, the Boyal Irisli Academy awarded 
Ml'. O’Donovau the( kinuingham A1 cdal, wlncli 
was the highest honour in their gift. The 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
him by Trinity College, Dublin, and he was 
elected an honorary member of the Eoyal 
Academy of Science at Berlin. In conjunction 
with Professor O’Curry he was now employed 
on a translation of the Senchns I/or (Ancient 
Latos of Ireland). Tliis was commenced in 
18.53, and occupied several years. His latest 
work was a translation of the curiou.s topo- 
graphical poeni.s written by John O’Dubhagain 
and Gillana-uaoinh O’Huidrin, in which the 
chief families and territories of Ireland in the 
fourteenth century were enumerated. To this 
work were prefixed several leai'ned treatises 
on ancient Irish names, maleand female Chris- 
tian namo.s, English mimes assumed by the 
native Irish, and the ancient names of tribes 
!ind territories in Ireland. This valuable, 
worlc was published in 18G2, with an Index 
by Dr. Beeves. 

Early in November, 1861, Dr. O’Donovan 
was prostrated by an attack of rheumatic 
fever, of which he died on Deeembei' 9th of 
the same year. He was l>uned in Glasnevin 
Cemetery. The Bublia Review, in an article 
on O’Donovan, says he “ may be said to have 
been the first historic topographer that. Ire- 
land ever produced, and in this de]jai'tinent 
he will probably never be equalled”. His 
private character procured him universal es- 
teem, and his death was regarded as a national 
bereavement. The Martgrologg of Donegal, 
translated from the Irish by Di'. O’Donovan, 
and edited by Drs, Todd and Beeves, appeared 
in 1.864; and the tran.slation of Renchits Mor 
(Ancient Laws of Ireland), so far as completed, 
was published in one volume in 1865. It is 
as impossible to quote from Dr. O’Donovan 
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any passage that -woukl even suggest his 
iiiunejise scholarship, as it is impossible to 
exelufle him from any work purporting to 
he a collection covering the field of Irish 
literature. Dr. O’Donovan’s was scholarship 
in its severe and technical sense, and tlie 
books he produced have no such light leaven 


of folk-tale and fairy-tale as we find in the 
works of other writers. The scholar is the 
man of the little and fit audience ; and men 
like O’Donoviui are read by the scholars 
while held in humble reverence by the mass 
of their fellow-countrymen. Therefore, we 
give no passage from his work.] 


SAMUEL LOVER. 

Bohn 1797 — Died 1868, 


[In the growth of the Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture Ireland represented herself tlu’oughher 
writers first of all by her eccentrics, which 
is something like pointing ,at a gargoyle to 
illustrate expression in a human face. Tliere 
are Handy Andys in Ireland as there are 
human faces like gargoyles ; hut no doubt 
the blundering servant of Lover and the 
comic servant of Lever came in time to repre- 
sent to the English reader not a type of 
Irish peasant, but perhaps the whole race, 
gentle and simple. The gi’im peasant of 
Carleton and John Banim knocked at doors 
that were not opened to him. Hi.s merry 
fellow made the Celt a child for irresponsi- 
hility, and a good many of his rulers still 
go on helieraig in the genial fable. 'What- 
ever misapprehensions this has led to, it is 
indubitable that .Lover’s work makes for the 
gaiety of nations. Such spirit, such go, suclx 
infectious light-heartednes.s — no wonder it 
captivated a world sick of Byronics. 

Samuel Lover, the gifted and genial artist, 
song-writer, musical composer, novelist, and 
dramatist, was horn in Dublin in 1797. De- 
licate as a child, ho owed much to the care of 
Ms good mother, a tender, patient, thoughtful 
woman, who taught him to detest a lie and 
keep his word. His father was a stockbroker, 
who, having no sympathy with the art aspira- 
tions of his son, tried hard to force him into 
his own line of business. Howe ver, such in- 
judicious repression only fanned the flame; 
and Samuel Lover, a youth of seventeen, un- 
aided, and with only the few pounds ii 
pocket which he had saved, left the paternal 
; roof, determined to become an artist. 

After throe yews’ study and hard work he 
so far succeeded, that in 1818 he came before 
the Dublin public as a maidne and miniature 
; painter. In that year, too, at a banquet given 
- to Moore, he sang a song which he had com- 


posed for theoccasion. His position as anartist 
established, and about the same period 
his legends and stories, appearing from time 
to time in various Dublin maguzineii, gained 
him considerable literary reputation. In 
1827 he married Miss Berrel, the daughter of 
a 'Dublin architect, a lady who was in every 
way worthy of Lover. In 1 828 he was chosen 
secTetary of the 'Eoyal Hibernian Society of 
Alts. 

About 1832 he was asked to paint a por- 
trait of the young Princess Victoria; hut 
domesitic cu'cumstances prevented him from 
then leaving Ireland, and the chance did not 
again occim. Of this opportunity, which 
might have been the means of promoting him 
to the honour of being “ miuiature-paintor- 
' i-ordinary” to her late gracious Majesty, a 
Dublin wit quaintly remarked, that in such a 
case, “the Court chronicler would have had 
to announce a, Lover instead of a Ilcajiar'^ 
as the posse.ssor of the office”. In 183-1, he 
issued a second series of Tales aiul Legends, 
illusfrated with his own capital and charac- 
teristic etchings. 

In 1835, he furnished Madame Vestris with 
a di'amatic burlesque called the Olympio Pic- 
nic. Soon after the drama of The White Eorse 
of Peppers, and the farce of The Happy Man, 
wereproducedattheHaymarket. Tlieoperetta 
of The Greek Boy, both the words and mu,sio 
of which were composed by him, was brought 
out at Covent Garden. He was also the author 
of the words and music of E Paddy ^Yhach in 
/ia&’o, produced by Balfe at the Lyceum. 

Lady Morgan had suggested that Lover 
sliould endeavour to present genuine Ii’ish 
character, in song, instead of by means of the 
coarse caricatures pi'eviously current, and the 
result was the production of “ Eory O’More ”, 

» The late Sir George Hayter. 
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and other inimitiAle songs of the same kind. 
The great siiccosa of tliia song suggested the 
three-\’olume novel entitled Ror!/ O' More, a 
Mational Romance, which ho published in 
1830. 

In 1837 he settled in London (where for 
twelve years he continued to exhibit on the ^ 
walls of the Royal Aciuleniy), and his ininia- 
ture portraits of Brongliani, and the Indian 
Moulvie, quite .sustained his reputation. He 
mingled with the best society of the. metro- 
polis; song.s and pictures poured from his 
hand, i’or Madame Vesl i is, then in Ihu height 
of her popularity, lie wrote the .songs — “ Under 
the Ro.^e/’ ‘‘The Angel's Wlii-sper," •‘'l.'ho J'^uur- 
le.wed Slirimrock,” and ‘‘I'lie J.and of the 
West,” which, everywhere, speedily became 
favourite-;, I.'Iiis year (1837) bo adapted /I’ory 
O' More for the A delphi Tlie.atre, Tyrone Power 
embodying its Iraoyant hero. He had assisted 
in launching JBentlcj/’s Mieeellam/ .and the JJvi~ 
liti Umi'ersiii; Mccf/aniie. Blucbcood prai,“ed 
him; and Maclif,o included Lover’s portrait 
in Eraser’s GaUerij of Celehrilics. 

In 1839, appeared his Songs and Ballads. 
In 1842, he published his best prose work 
Sayidij Andy, and, in 1644, Treasure Trove, or 
Me would be a Gentleman. Both these novels 
wei’e issued in monthly parts, and illustrated 
by his own etchings. 

Out 'of his 309 published poems, 263 are 
songs, full of love, pathos, and humour. He 
never wrote, as ho himself tells us, save when 
he couldn’t help Rj tm'i words and melody 
welled up together. He composed the music 
and accompaniments for about 200 of them, 
and tastefully adapted the rest to native airs. 

In 1844 hia eyesight, o verstrained by minia- 
ture painting and etching lahouna, began to 
fail, and he was forced to abandon the easel 
for a time. This was a serious matter for him, 
and, in order to live, he now got up an enter- 
tainment called “Irish Evening-s,” literar'y and 
musical, which proved so succos.sfid in London 
and llubliu th.'tt he arranged to visit America, 
intending to make sketches and collect in.ate- 
rial for a book, as -well as give his entertain- 
ments. Ho set sail in the autumn of 1846, and 
remaiued there for two yearn, visituig tlie 
northern and .southern .states, and Canada, 
Hia reception was highly flattering. At W ash- 
ington his room w, as so full of senators thiit, 
to u,au his own words, “ it looked like an ad- 
journed 1 ueeting of the chamhers.” He had not 
been long there, hovvever, when the sad tidings 
of hia wife'.s de.ath reached him. 

He returned to England in 1848, and, after 


I n, .short rest, in 1.S4S), he utilized hia American 
! e.vperienccs by introducing them into ri new 
! .seric.s of entertainments, which he succe^.-fully 
I oouductcil in London and the provinces for 
I about two years. At the end of this liriie, he 
I siitfercd a,, terrible blow in the death, from. 

! consumption, of a daughlor, an inrcrejiing 
' girl of twenty ye.ais. Her younger .si-ster bad 
lately married abroad, ro that Lover was left 
i .'done. Fortunately, he wet with a .-ympaTlictie 
friend in Mis Marv W:iudhv, tlie daughter of 
William Waudby,jL(.,of(A.idlu.iulJai!,(.'am- 
bridgtshiro, a lady of taste and refinemeirt, and 
posse:s.s«d of lho.se qualitie,s which aiiino coidd 
iiisure hi.s happiness. To her he wars unii cd in 
18.62, and ho thou retired into priv.atc life. Ho 
now first took to working up his Amcric.'iu ami 
Engli.sh .sketches in oU-eolour.s; ho -wroto songs, 
furnished magazine articles, and correspondc'd 
. plea.santly with a numerous circle of friends. 
He also conipoaed the words and music for 
I two entertainments; one for Mi’, flirae, and 
! the other for Sliss Williams. He also re- 
I turned for a time to the drama, writing The 
Sentinel of tite Alma for the Hajunarket, 
Macarthy More for- the Lyceum, and the libretti 
of tw'o operas for his friend Alichael Balfe, 

I In 1806 a pension was gnuited to him “in 
i recognition of hia vaiuous services to literatme 
and art.” In 1858 he edited the Lyrivs of Ire- 
land, and paMi.=ihed Metrical Tales and other 
Poems. In I8.09 he spoke at the Burns Cen- 
tenary Festival, iu Glasgoiv, to which he had 
heeu invited as the representative of the poets 
of Ireland. 

The Cryatol Palace Bums prize-poem com- 
petition — of which Isii Craig was the heroine 
— suggested to Lover the ■wilting of a number 
of very clever huitatious, which rival the cele- 
brated “Rejected iAddre3.sea.” Thoise of Oamp- 
bell, Ih’out, Longfellow, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
Hood, and Brougham are p.artieu!arly good; 
in that after Hood, siieakiug of the difl'erent 
names by which poets ai’e called in diifeveni; 
countries, he writc.s : — 

“In Franco they c.ill’d tlicm Trouiadourt, 

Or l.y turns; 

The Sciinilinavians call’d thorn Scalds, 

The Scotoliuien call tlieira Bimis," 

In 18.59 he joined tho“.London Irish” Volun- 
teers, and, although in his sixty-second year, 
rogukirly attended drill. Me wrote several 
songs to .aid the Volunteer movement, and two 
of these, “Defence not Defiance” and “'Ihvo 
Barrels,” were inimuriaely popuhir, Leading 
a quiet, happy country life, at Ealing, Barnes, 
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and Sevcnoalfs in succession, lie enjoyed ex- 
cellent, health from flie period of his second 
marriage down to 1864, when he was attacked 
■with hfmorrhage of the lungs and serious 
symptoms of heart-disease. His niedic.al ad- 
viser at once ordered him to a milder climate. 
He ■went first to the Isle of Wight, and thence 
to St. Heliers, in Jersey, where he remained, 
a aemi-iiivalid subject to bronchial attacks, till 
his death, fonr yeans .aftei’wards, in 1868. 
His remains were inteired at Kenaal Green, 
Loudon, ■with Volunteer honours, and a tablet 
has been erected to his memory in St. Patrick’s 
Catliedral, Dublin. A. ‘'■Life of Lover, ■with 
Selections from Unpublished Papers,”by Bayle 
BeiTiai'd (London : Henry S. King and Co.), i 
appeared in 1874. 

It is as a song-writer tliat Lover ■will live 
in the hearts of many generations. His songs 
arc characterized by exquisite pathos and 
humour, blended in a maimer peculiarly his 
own. “Eory O’More,” “Molly Carew,” “The 
Poiir-leaved Shamrock,” “The Low-backed 
Car,” “The May-dew,” “Tlie Irish Post-boy,” 
“What will ye do, Love 1” “The Angel’s Whis- 
per,” and many others, are known wherever 
the English language is spoken. Tlie preface 
to his songs contains an admirable dissertation 
on song-writing. If not more musical, he is 
certainly more Irish and more natural than 
Moore, and is admittedly only second to him 
as an Irish song-writer. The song which 
he himself thought most illustrative of 
his own pecidiar .style is “The Irish Post- 
boy”. 

Of his prose writings Handy Andy is his 
best novel ; and many of his sliorter stories, 
such as The Gridiron, Barney O'Reirdmi, who 
navigated the ship that showed him tlie way 
home, nr Paddy at Sea, are racy, irr6.sistihly 
droll, and grotesquely original. Lover pos- 
sessed both a versatile genius and a capacity 
for ivork, and being many-sided, found relief 
in change of occupation. His tastes were 
simple, his life pure ; and, possessing a 'svarm 
heart and a happy disposition, he was both I 
respected and loved by all who had the 
privilege of knowing him,] 


MY MOTHER DEAR.' 

There was a place in childhood that I remember 
■well, 


' Tliis ami the following live poems are inserted by per- 
mission of Messrs. George Hontlodge and Sons. 


And there a voice of streetest tone bright fairy- 
tales did tell, 

And gentle words and fond embrace were giv’n 
with joy to me, 

'When I -was in that happy place — upon my 
mother’s knee. 

When fairy-tales ivere ended, “Good-iiight,” she 
softly said, 

And kiss’d and I.aid me down to sleep within my 
tiny bed; 

And holy words she taught me there — methinks 
I yet can .see 

Herangel eyes, as close I knelt beside my mother’s 

In the sickness of my childhood — the perils of my 

The sorrows of my riper years — the cares of every 

Wien doubt and danger weigh’d me down — then 
pleading all for me, 

It was a fervent pray'r to Heaven that bent my 
mother’s knee. 


I EORY O’MORE; OR, GOOD OMENS. 

I Young Eory O’Moi-o courted Kathleen Bawn, 

He was bold as a h.awk, — she as soft as the dawn; 
He wished in his heart pretty Kathleen to please, . 
I And ho thought the best way to do tlnd ■^vas to 

I "Now, Eory, be aisy,” sweet Kathleen would cry, 
(Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye, ) 
"With your tricks I don’t know, in troth, ■what 
1 I’m about, 

! Faith, you’ve teazed till I’ve put on my cloak in- 
side out." 

"Oh! jewel,” says Eory, “that same is the way 
You’ve thrated my heart for this many a day; 

And 'tis plaz’d that I am, and why not to be sure? 
Por’tis all for good luck,” says bold Eory O’More. 

i “Indeed, then,” says Kathleen, "don’t think of 
I the like, 

For I half gave a promise to sootlierbirj Mike; 

The ground that I walk on he loves, I’ll be bound. ” 
“Faith, ’’says Rory, “I’d rather love you than the 
ground.” 

I "Now, Rory, I’ll cry if you don’t let me go; 

Sure I dhrame ov’ry night that I’m hating you sol” 
“Oh, ’’says Eory, “that .same I’m delighted to heal', 
For c/Arames always go by eontlirairics, my dear; 
Oh! jewel, keep dhraming that same till you die, 
And bright morning ■«’ill give dirty night the 
black lie! 

' And ’tis plaz'd that I am, and why not to be sure? 
Since 'tis all for good luck, ” .says bold Eory O’More. 
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“Airah, Kathleen, my tlarlint, you’ve tcaz’d me 
enough, 

Sure I’ve t hrash’d for your sake Dinny Grimes and 
.Jim Duff; 

And I’ve made myself, drinking your health, quite 

So I think, after that, I may tali' to the 

Then Hory, the rogue, stole his arm rotmd her neck. 

So soft and so while, without freckle or speck, 

And l>e look’d in her eyes that were heaming with 
light, 

And ho kiss’d her sweet lijisj— don’t yon think he 
was right ? 

“ Sow liory, leave off, sir; you’ll hug me no more, 

That's oig-ht times to-day you have kis-set! me be- 
fore,” 

“Tlion here goe.s another, ’’says he, “to make sure, 

For there’s luck in odd numbers, ” says Eoiy G’More. 


MOLLY CAEEW. 

Och honel and what will I do? 

Sure my love is all crost 
Like a bud in the frost; 

And there’s no use at all in my going to bed, 

For 'tis dhnmm and not sleep comes into my head. 
And ’tis all about you. 

My sweet Molly Carew— 

And indeed ’tis a sin and a shame; , , 

You're eomplater than Nature 
In every feature, 

The snow can’t compare 
Witli your forehead so fair. 

And I rather would sec just one blink of your eyo 
Than the purticst star that shiiie.s out of the sky. 
And by this and by that, 

For the matter o’ that. 

You're more distant l)y fur than that same! 

Oeli honel we'muthni! 

I’m alone in this world without you. 

Och hone! but why should I .spake 
Of your forehead and eyes, 

When your nose it defies 
Faddy Tilake, tlic sciioolniastcr, to jmt it in rhyme? 
Tlio’ there’.s one Burke, he says, tliat would call it 
miuf/lime, 

And then for your cheek! 

Throth, ’twould take him .1 week 
Its beau tie.s to toil, as he’d rather. 

Then your Ups! oh, machree! 

In their beautiful glow. 

They a putthern might be 
: For the cherries to grow. 

‘Twas ,111 apple that tempted our mother, wc know, 
For upple.s were .WM'ffi, 1 suppose, long ago; 


1 1'adily’s mode ol .iskiiig a girl to name the day. 


But at this time o’ day, 

’Pon my conscience I'll say 
Snell chenies might tempt a man’s fatherl 
Och hone* mcmslkru! 

I’m alone in this world without you. 

Och hone! by the man ill the moon, 

You taze mo all w.iy.s 
That a woman c,in plazc, 

For you diuiee twice as high with that thief, Pat 
Magee, 

As when you take share of a jig, dear, witli me 
Tiio’ the pdper 1 bate, 

For fear the owhl cliato 
Wouldn't pIo,y you your fiivourite tune; 

And wiien you’re at mass 
My devotion you eras.?, 

For 'tis thinking of you 
1 am, Molly Carew, 

While you wear, on puiposo, a bonnet so deep, 
That I can't at your sweet purty face gel a peep 
till, lave off' that bonnet. 

Or else I’ll lave on it 
The loss of my wandlierin’ sowl! 

Och bone! tvcimstknt! 

Och hone! like an owl, 

D.ay is night, dear, to mo, without youl 

Och hone! don’t provoke mo to do it; 

For there’s girls by the score 
That loves me — and more, 

And you’d look very quare if some morning you’d 

My weddiii’ all marchin’ in pride down thesthreet; 
Tlirotli, you’d open your eye.s, 

And you’d die with surprise, 

To think ’fwasu’t you was come to it! 
dnd faith Katty Nailo, 

And her cow, I go bait, 

Would jump if I’ds'ay, 

“Katty Naile, name the day.” 

And tlio’ you’re fair ami fresh as a morning in 
■May, 

While she’s .short and dark like a cowld winther’s 
day, 

Vet if yon don’t repent 
Before JCasthcr, wlien Lent 
la over I’ll marry for spite! 

1 (.H'U hone! weirtiMlirn! 

1 And when 1 die for you, 

I My ghost will haunt you every night. 


HOW TO AS.K AND HA.YE. 

“Oh, ’tin time I should talk to your mother, 
Sweet Mary," says I; 

“Oil, don’t talk to my mother,” says Mary, 
■Beginning to cry: 
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''Em' my mothev says men are deceivers. 
And never, I tnow, will consent; 

She says girls in a hurry who marry 
At leisure repent.” 

“Then, suppose I would talk to your father, 
Sweet Mary,” says I; 

"Oil, don’t talk to my father,” say-s Mary, 
Eeginning to cry: 

“For my father, lie loves me so dcaidy. 

He’ll never consent I should go — 

If yon talk to my father,” says Mary, 
“He’ll surely .say ‘Ho.’” 

“Then how shall I get you, my jewel? 

Sweet Mary,” says I; 

“If your father and mother’s so cruel. 

Moat surely I’ll die!” 

“Oh, never say die, dear,” saj'S Mary; 

“A way now to save you, I sec; 

Since my parents are both so contrary — 
“You'd better ask TOC.” 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER’ 

A baby was sleeping, 

Its mother was weeping. 

For her husband W8.s far on the wild mging sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Hound the li.shermini’s dwelling, 

And she cried, “Dermot, darling, oh come hack 
tome!” 

Her beads while she numbered, 

The baby still slumbered, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee; 

“0 blest be that w-arning, 

My child, thy sleep adorning, 

FoiT know that the angels are whispering with thee. 

“And -while they arc keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping. 

Oh, pray to them softly, my hahj', with me! 

And say thon would’st rather 
They’d watch o’er thy father!— 

For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee.” 

The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot rctuniing, i 

Arid the w’it'e wept wdth joy her babe’s father to sec; 
And closely caressing 
Her child, with a hlcssing, 

Said, “I knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee.” ■ 


THE EOAD OF LIFE; 

OR, SOKG OF THE IRISH POST-BOY. 

Oh, youth, happiy youth! what a blessing 
In tliy freshnes-s of dawn and of dew! 

■When hope the young heart Is caressing. 
And our griefs are hut light and but few: 

Yet in life, :ia it swiftly flies o’er us, 

Some musing for sadness ive find; 

In youth — we’ve our trouble.s before us. 

In age — we leave pleafsure behind. 

Aye — -Trouble’s the post-l)oy that drives us 
Up-hill till we get to the toil, 

■While Joy’s an old servant behind us 
We call on for over to stop. 

‘Oh, put on the drag. Joy, my jeivel ! 

As long as the sunset still glows; 

Before it is dark ’twonld be cruel 
To haste to the hill-foot’s repose. 

But there stands an inn we must stop at. 

An extinguisher swings for the sign; 

That house is hut cold and bnt narrow — 
But the piuspoot beyond it — divine! 

And there — whence there’s never returning, 
When W'e travel — as travel we must — 

May the gates be all free for our journey I 
And the tears of onr friends lay the dusti 


WHY SHOULD LOVE INFLICT A 
WOUND? 

LINES WRITTEN FOR AN OrERETTA.“ 

When Cupid was a little fellow. 

Crying at his mother’s side. 

She stopt her ears as ho did bellow, 
Soothing all in vain she tried. 

Thus tormented 
She presented 

Him a plaything to amuse Mm 
(■Would the mother 
Gave some other ! ) 

Bow and arrow she did choose Mm. 
Swiftly the naughty boy 
Seized on the dang’rona toy; 

And ever since about he’s flying 
jVmong the -(voundod, sighing, dying. 
Silly mother, 

Could no other 

Plaything for your boy be found? 
lYliat a toy, .sure I 
To annoy, sure ! 

■Why should love inflict a wound? 
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SHAESPEi: E PEOPHET.TC. 

“ Wo've scotelied the snake— not killed it." 

To strike a man tv-lien down is vilej 
To strike a woman so. who’J do it? 

None but a wretch \rith sneaking smile, 
tVho’d strike and say — “I but review it.” 

A serpent (still the woman’s foe), 

When thou’rt at last reviewed some latter day, 

Some demon smiling at thy woe 
May lead thee oft^ and whisper “Saturday;” 

Say, “ Itcre, review.-; are never hotebed. 

But retriliutioujii.st fulfill’d; 

And snakes on earth that are but scotched, 

With sterner juatiec hero are killed.” 


0:v THE GIGANTIC FAaURE OF THE EANKrNG 
HOr.SE OF OVEEEND, Gi^’EY & GO. 

(for the almost incredible -AMODNT op PR03I 
TEN TO TWELVE MILLIONS STElILlNtJ.) 

Dread payment suspended — 

I fear we'll discover, 

Tho’ Overond's ended, 

The end is not over. 

When big Iioubcs fall 
No escape even for dodgers; 

The crash reaches all. 

Whether ownei-s or lodge^rs. 


TO DE, JOSEPH DICKSON, 

OP ST. HELIEBS, JEHSET. 

Whene’er your vitality 
Is feeble in quality, 

And you fear a fatality 
May end the .strife, 

Then Dr. doe DiekBon 
la the man I would fix on 
Ifor putting new wicks on 
The lamp of life. 

Jersey, Ahu-eh, 186A 


PADDY AT SEA.» 

It has been the fashion to consider the 
Irishman rather as a soldier than a sailor, and 
yet the sea seertm to offer something congenial 


I lirom the Selections from liis thuraWislied r,'u)er.s 
.appeudeil to lover's Life; Afeasrs. Henry S. King & Co., 
London: by pennission of Mrs. Lover. 


to the Hibernian spirit. Its dark depths— 
its fla.siu;.s of light— its terrible onorgy— its 
sportive spray— its striking akfirnatious of 
frowning storm and .smiling calm--refiect the 
Irisliman .so vividly, that one would think it 
his peeuliai* elonieiit. 

Many, however, have denieil thi.s, anil have 
even gone so far as to say that the Irish make 
had H.ni]ors, tiimigh one of Unglaiid's greatest 
admirals, NehoirH oo-inate, the noble (.'oiling- 
wood, bear.-? direct testimony to the contrary. 
In one of bis IctteKi to au otlicer who Huporin- 
tendeil the manning of sliijta ho isay.s — 
“Do not aetid me any hihlwiw; but, if you 
can, get mo .some more of tliiwe Irish lads you 
aeiit me— they wore all tine fe-llows, and are 
now top-nieii, every ono of them.” Tlie Irish 
have a right hy national de.scent to be good 
sailors. The Pha'ideiaiiij, I need not say, were 
tite great aeainen of antiquity, and that the 
Iri.sh may claim them as progenitors is a fact 
that has been long established. The Irish 
buildings, arms, and language are all among 
its clearest evidences. 

Pat’s iitness for the sea might further be 
illustrated by the well-known skill and cour- 
age of the numeioiis fishermen and pilots 
who toil around his rooky shores, and pursue 
their .'ivocatious in the most tempe.stuous and 
dangerous weather. I am tempted, how^ever, 
at this moment, rather to fall in with the 
pojvular notion, and recount the experience of 
I an honest Irishman, whose sympathies, as will 
' be .seen, lay more with the land than with the 
i water, and wluwu extreme iimoceuce of the 
I latter resembled that of a jieasaut who was 
i observed croaiiug a. ferry conslantly, without 
any apjcireiit oliject; and on being asked the 
reason, said he was shortly going to emigrate, 
and so took the ferry every morning ■‘ just to 
practise the Bay-sickness.” 

Jimmy Hoy was a Oouuty Cork hoy, who 
m:vde one in the great exodus that was occa- 
sioned by the finulue. Jimmy was not ashraned 
of his name — he boasted that it w-is “ always 
ould and respectable;” that there “was cows 
in the family wanst “ and that, a pig w(ts 
niver a stranger to them, nor a ra.sher of bacon 
at Aistlier.” Misfortune, however, had ground 
them down, as it had done a thou.saud others, 
to iiidigeuce, leaving at last only .limmy and 
his old mother in. existence; and when he 
found that existence was daily a harder tiling 
to sujiport, he tiu-ned his face to the west, and 
induced his mother, whom he loved with true 
Irish wai'mth, to accomjiany him. Accord- 
ingly, selling off all they possessed, and 
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making tlie best, of tlieir •way to Cork, where 
a fleet of emigrant ships was loading, it so 
happened that in the hurry and exeitement 
of the time, and amidst the crowd of people 
they encountered, they unluckily got separ- 
atedj and went on board of different vessels— 
an error that Jimmy only discovered when 
his own had hoisted anchor imd was stitnding 
out to sea. From this point it will be best to 
allow our friend to speak for liimself. 

“So l scrambled, you see, on boord, and the 
ininit my fut w^as under me— ‘Is my mother 
here i' says I. With that a scowlin' fellow 
that was haulin’ in a rope that sained to have 
no end to it, turns to me and tells me I might 
go to — well, I won’t say where. ‘Not before 
you, sir,’ says I; ‘after you is manners,’ mak- 
ing him a bow ; and so I cries out and again, 
‘Plaae, k my mother here aboord of ye?’ and 
then as no one chose to answer me 1 ran about 
to look for her-, on all the flures they call the 
decks, though the people stood as thick as a 
drove of cattle in an alley, and sci'ouging and 
roaring like that some, and I’d to squaze 
myself betwixt ’em from one flure to another; 
but not a squint of her could I ketch, sir, nor 
of any one as kuow’d her, — and so at List, 
when I kern back again, and was tearin’ round 
the upper flure, plump I runs into the stomach 
of a grand burly man at the back, with a red 
face and a big nose, and a gowld band about 
Ids cap — and who should ho be but the capt’u. | 

“‘Who the d— 1 are you?’ says he, pump- I 
ing up all the brath I had left him. ‘ I axes 
your honour’s pardon,’ says I; ‘my name is 
Jimmy Hoy, and I was looking for my mother.’ 

“‘And did you take me for your mother, 
you oraadhaim?’ says he. ‘ Oh, not a hit,’ says 
I, ‘ sir; for if I had, you’d have found it out— 
you’d have got a hug that woirld have set you 
scraraing. And so now, perhaps, you’ll tell 
me; sir, if my mother is aboord of 3'e?’ 

<“How should I know?’ he roars out, for 
now his brath was coming hack, and be was 
lookin’ mighty fierce. ‘ And what brings you 
here at all, you lubberly son of a sea-calf?’ 
‘Sure, sil’,’ says I, ‘I — I’m going to Ameriky; 
and as to my father, you’re mistaken— he was 
no say baste at all, but Dennis Hoy, a County 
Cork man, and ’ 

: ‘“I don’t remember yon,’ says he; ‘you 
hav’u’t paid your passage.’ ‘ Axing your pu- 
: don,’ says I, ‘ but I have, tho’. I paid it an 
hour ago, on shore, sir.’ ‘ But you didn’t pay 
fit to me,’ says he. ‘Why, of coorse not,’ says 
; : I; “' sii% You wouldn't have me pay it t-wice, 
would you?’ 


“‘Well, if yon hav’n’t paid it to me,’ says 
he, ‘you ha'y’n’t paid it at all; so hand out 
you’re money, if you’i’e going to make the 
vojmge in tliis ship.’ ‘By my faith, sir,’ I 
said, ‘ I can’t, — and, saving your presence, if 
I could I wouldn’t, seein’ I’ve done that same 
already. But, sure, I don’t want to be in- 
truding ; if I’ve got into the wrong ship you’ve 
only got to stop her till you put me aboord of 
the right one.’ 

“‘Well, that’s a capital joke,’ says be. ‘ Oh, 
it’s not joking that I am,’ says I, ‘for I’m 
only axin’ you what’s fair, sir — for then, you 
see, I’d find my mother, and my mind would 
be at aise.’ 

“‘You and your mother may go to Chiny,’ 
the capt’n bellows out— growing as red as any 
turkey-cock, and stamping bis fut upon the 
flure till you’d have thought he’d drive it 
through it. ‘ Axin’ your pardon again,’ says 
I, ‘ sir, we’re goin’ to Ameriky,— and as for 
Chiny, all I know about it is what I’ve seen 
upon a plate, and ’ 

“‘Howld your jaw,’ says he, ‘you vaga- 
bone, and pay yom’ passige money at waust.’ 
‘ I paid it wanst,’ says I, ‘ sir, and I’d want a 
pocket as big as your ship to go on paying it 
for iver.’ 

“ ‘ You swindlin’ Irish scamp ! ’ says he, ‘ don’t 
provoke me, or 1 will be the death of jmu;’ 
and then all of a sudden he got quiet — oh, so 
terrible quiet, sir, and with such a hard look 
about his eyes that, to say the truth, he frek- 
ened me. ‘See now, my buck,’ says he, — 
‘since you can’t pay your passige, you shall 
work your passige.’ ‘Work it, sir?’ says I. 
‘Oh, I would, and willin’,— if I only knowed 
the way.’ ‘ Oh,’ says he, with a. wicked wink 
at me, ‘we’ll soon tache you that; we’ve a 
turn here for instructhin’ people that want to 
get their voyage for nothin’.’ And with that 
he put his hand to tlie side of his mouth and 
give a whistle that would split a flag, and up 
runs to him a hairy villin that was enough to 
scare a herd of oxen if he’d come upon ’em 
onawares. 

“‘Tare-all,’ says he, ‘just take this chap in 
hand and tacVie him how to work his passige. 
Don’t spai-e him— do you hear now?’ ‘Aye, 
aye, sir,’ growled out Tare-all, giving me a 
nod, and howlding up his finger as much as to 
say — ‘You’ll come this way.’ 

“And so after him I wint, sir; and sad 
enough, as you may suppose—not thinking of 
myself, but what had become of my poor owld 
mottier. After him I wint, to learn how I 
was to work my passige over — and by my 
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throth, air, it was tlie hardest thing I’d ever 
had to lam as yet. Were you ever ahoord a 
ship, sir 1— Oh, then sure it must have hothered 
you to hear the puzzlin’ names theyVe got 
there. Don’t they always make a woman of 
her? A ship’s a ‘she,’ sir, you will remimber 
— and don’t they talk about her vjaist to you 
and, h}^ my faith, it’s not a small one — and 
tell you sometimes ‘she’s in stays,’ too, tlio’ I 
can’t say I ever seen ’em. Though, to be sure, 
they say besides that she’s often mighty hard 
to manage — and that’s like a wounui sar- 

“Then see the names they give to a rope, 
sir. First it i,s a h.awser; then it’s a painter 
— though what it paints I never laiowed, sir ; 
then it’s a rattlin,— but that it’s always doin'; 
and then it’.s the shrouds, — which manes, I 
suppose, that the poor passengers always get 
into them when the ship is going to the 
bottom. At the same time they’re alw.ays 
agraable to tache you what it’s made of — 
they’ll give you a taste of a rope’s end a good 
deal sooner than a glass of whiskey. And 
what is it like'? perhaps you’ll ask. Work 
your passige out to Ameriky and you’ll learn 
it fast enough. Then they’re so ignoimit they 
don’t know their right hand from their left. 
It’s all starboord or larboord with them, 
though, by my throth, as every night I’d got 
to slape upon the fluve, I found it mighty hard 
boord. 

“The sailors, you see, are snug enough. 
They’ve got what they call them hammioks — 

. little beds tied up to books that they swing 
about in at their aise; and it wms after I’d 
been looking at them for a night or two in the 
deepest admiration, that I says to myself, says 
I, ‘Why wouldn’t I be making a little hammick 
for myself, to take a swing in like the rest, 
and not be lying here on the bare boords like 
a dumb baste in an outhouse?’ And .so the 
next day, looking round me, what should 1 
see but a hiipe of canvas that no one seemed 
to care about; so I cut out of it a yard or 
two just to make the bed I wanted, and that 
done, says I, ‘Jimmy Hoy, you’ll slape to- 
night as snug as a cat in a blanket, anyhow,’ 
— but I didn’t for all that. 

‘"I hadn’t turned in half an hour when one 
of the <!rew crapes up to me —Bob Hobbs, su-, I 
was his name, — and says ho to me, ‘ Jimmy ] 
Hoy,’ says he, ‘ it’s mortial tired I am with j 
rny day’s work, and the night before: not a 
■wink of slajie I’ve had,’ says he, ‘for this 
blessed eight-and-forty hours, sc be a good , 
fellow, Jimmy, now, and take my clooty for i 


to-night.’ Well, not liking to he ill-natured, 
though I didn’t care much for the fellow, I 
tould him that 1 would, and so I slips out of 
my new bed, ;ind mighty quick, sir, he slips 
into it, and up I goes on deck to take bis place 
on the look-out. 

“ And thin ther kem on such a night, sir, — 
oh, murther! you’d have thought tlie divel 
himself rvas out at s.ay, and was taking his 
divarshun— blowing, hailin’, and rainin’ for 
six mortiid hours and inore- ;md piti.hin’ the 
oushen up into the .sky :is if lie was niakin’ 
haycocks. I thought the poor sliip wcmld 
liavc gone crazy. Isilio jumped and rowled 
about as if her tluntement was j)a.st endocirin’. 
Sure, if I had bavgaiucil fur a bail slight I 
couldn’t have got a hettlier. Well, sir, the 
moriiin’ kem at last, and found me as well 
pickled as any herrin’ in Cork Imihour, und I 
was crawlin' off to ray luunmick, just to get a 
! little .slape and dry myself, when up comes 
the c.apt’n in a teariii’ rage, and says he— 

“‘You’re a pretty blackguard, ain’t you 
now?’ ‘Not to my knowledge, sir-,’ says I 
‘ Your knowledge, indeed, jmu vtigaboue!' 
‘Why, what is it I done?’ says I. ‘Done?’ 
says he, ‘ you villin — when you’re up.settiu’ the 
ship’s discipline! You took Bob Hobbs’s 
watch last night.’ 

“ ‘ Tuk w'hat ? ’ says I. ‘ His watch, sir. QJi, 
murther, capt’n!’ says 1. ‘Would you roh a 
poor boy of his eharakter?’ ‘ I say you did, 
you rascal,’ says ho. ‘ But I didn’t, sir,’ says 
I. ‘I never took Bob Hobbs’s watch, nor the 
watch of any other man — or woman ayther. 
I would scorn the dirty action — for I waa 
rarecl in honest principles, and ’twiis oonaidered 
in rny schoolin’. Alore be token, sir, I couldn't, 
for Bob Hobbs tould mo himself that he had 
pjiwned Ilia watch in Cork before he ever kem 
aboorcl.’ 

“‘You stupid rascal!’ he cried out, ‘don’t 
you know the mailin’ of what I say to you? 
but I’ll make you imderstaiid me presently — 
if you’ve got no brains you’ve got a back.’ And 
what do you think lie meant by that, sir? 
The ould tiger w'lis goin’ to iiog me - but, 
luckily for me, you see the storm was gettin’ 
worse. One of the sails was split in halves, 
and another was torn away entirely ; so the 
capt’n, divil tliank him I had to think about 
the ship, and not to be indulgin’ his dirty viii- 
geaiice upon me. So he roars out might)’' 
loud, ‘Set the storm jib there!’ and half the 
ci-ew run up the riggin’ as quick as a crow'd 
of monkeys, -when — whiateroo I — would you 
belave it, sir ? by the book in my pocket, if 
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that same jib wasa’t the vexy piece of canvas 
that I cut the two yards out of, jist to make 
myself a bed,— and the minit the capt’ii spied 
it he I'o.'ivs out agin like thunder, ‘"Who the 
d — 1 cut out that'?’ 

‘“’Twas I, sir,’ says I, ‘but I only tuk two 
yaa-ds of it.’ 

Give him a dozen,’ says the capt’u. 

‘“Thank you, six',’ says I, ‘bxxt the two is 
quite enough for me.’ 

“And what do you think the villin meant 
by givin’ me a dozen? — it was lashes that he 
meant, sir? Not contint with the rope’.s end 
I’d liad already — ^though there was no end to 
it at all — he fowled the hands to lay howld on 
me, and tie me to the mast, — but before the 
miscreant could plaze hhnself there kern a 
thundex’in’ crack right overhead, and down 
kem hapes of sticks and canvas — and the 
eapt’n bellows out agin, ‘Clai'e the wi’ack! 
dare the wrack !-— we’ll sarve this lubber out 
directly.’ 

“Weil, I was willin’ to w.ait, air— and sm-e 
they’d enough to do. I thought at first it 
was all over with us, and the ship would be 
capsizin’ — and they had scai'cely got her to 
rights a bit, and my mind was getting aisy, 
when I hai'd a voice callin’ in the distance, 
‘ Jip a Hoy! Jim a Hoy !’ and I was lost in 
wonder enthely— ‘ for who knows me,’ says I, 
‘ or cai’es for me, in the middle of the great 
Atlantic oushen? Is it guiirdian angels that’s 
taking pity on me, and coming here to save 
me from a lashing?’ So I tried hard to loose 
myself, and looking round, what did I see 
but a ship sailing towards us, and the voice 
that know’cl mo kern’d from that, and I h’ard 
it cry again—* Jip a Hoy ! Jim a Hoy 1’ 
‘ Here I am,’ says I ; ‘here’s the man you’re 
wantin’.’ 

Howld your jaw !’ says the capf n. ‘ Wliy, 
isn’t it me they’re spakin’ to?’ says I— ‘ and 
isn’t it civil in me to ixnswer ’em? Is my 
mother got aboord of ye?’ ‘Bail luck to you 
and your mother! will you be quiet?’ says the 
capt’n. ‘ No, I won’t,’ says I. ‘Why wouldn’t 
I answer when I’mspoke to?’ And with that 
the voice kem agidn— ‘ Jip a Hoy! Jim a 
Hoy ! ’ ‘ Here I am,’ says I agin— ‘ any now.s, 
:■ plaze, of my mother 1’ 

with that the capt’n took a spakin’ 
tiumpet just to put me down, sir— to kape 
me from bein’ li’ai'd ; oh, I could see that plain 
enough— so I X’oared out louder thaxx ever, 
'Here’s the man you’re wautin’;’ but the 
trumpet give him the fxdvanfeige of mo. I 
couldn’t make out what he said at first, it was 


such a bellowing he kep up; but at last I 
h’iird Mm X'oar, ‘ Carried away fore-yard.’ 

“‘Don’t be lelUu’ lies of me,’ .“ays I; ‘it’s 
only two yards that I tuk. Just now you 
said I tuk a watch, and now it’s four yards 
I’ve been-staliug. Oh, capt’n, but it’s cruel of 
you to ruin my cliarakter as you’re doing, suid 
in bearin’ of the ship too — and my mother 
perkips aboord of her.’ 

“And then the voice kem from the sliip 
agin — ‘Where .are ye bound to?’ 

“‘I’m bound to the mast,’ says I, 'find the 
capt’n is going to murther me.’ 

‘“Will you howld your tongue, you rascal?’ 
says the cajrt’ii, looking pistols fit me. ‘No, 
I won’t,’ says I ; ‘I’ll expose you to the whole 
world for the shameful way you’re thrating 

“Well, we soon lost .sight of the ship ; but 
the storm was as bad as iver, and only one 
good kem of it — they wei’o too busy with the 
danger to be amusin’ themselves with me. So 
I got myself loose at last,— and then, seeing 
what a way they were in, I hadn’t the heart 
to desart them, notwithstaiidin’ my bad usage. 
‘ No,’ says I, ‘ I’ll be ginerous, and stand by 
them like a man.’ So I goes up to the capt’n, 
and overlookin’ all he’d done, says I to him, 
quite kindly, ‘ Capt’n, is there anythin’ I can 
do for you?’ 

“‘Kape out of my way, you vagaboue, or 
, I slifill be tempted to do for you!’ says he. 
j Ajid with that he made a kick at me as had 
I as a horse stung in a sand-pit ; but I made 
allowance for the throuble he was in, and 
i didn’t mind his tiniper. 

“All tin's time I lifird the sailors saying 
something about the anohoi’, and at last the 
capt’n was struck with a notion, and shouts 
out to them about me, ‘Where’s the best 
boxver?’ 

“‘Here he is,’ says I, .sir, running up to 
him agin, and making a low bow at the same 
time. ‘ I’m the best bower on boord, sir, for 
my mother, when I was at school, ptiid tup- 
pence a week exfra to have me taught mon.- 
ners.’ 

“‘I wish your neck was broke,’ said he, 
‘you vagabone!’ making another terrible kick 
at me in return for all my kmdness to him; 
and then kem up the bos’n, and the capt’n says 
to him, says he, ‘ Have you let go now ?’ 'Aye, 
aye, sir,’ answei-s Haii'oy-f.ace, — and T may just 
nifike tlie remax'k that’s all ho ever did answer, 
the whole way aorost the oushen. 

‘“Then, 1 think,’ says the capt’n, ‘we may 
depiud on the best bower.’ ‘Oh, you may do 
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that/ says I, ‘ sir ; you may depincl ou Jrto with 
sartaiuty.’ ‘ Take that fellow out of my sight/ 
said he, ‘ if you don’t -want me to murder him;’ 
so at that 1 walks away with ifairey-face to 
the other cud of tho ship, where I hear tlie 
sailors saying ‘ the anchor was coming home/ 
and that the capt’n ought to know it. 

"■‘He ought, you say/ sas'-s I; ‘then of 
coorae m go and tell him, it it’s only to show 
him I bear no malice, and I'm still willin’ to 
be useful.’ Upon which I runs b.ack to him, 
and says 1, ‘ C'apt’n, the anchor’s coming home.’ 

Tuiider and ouiis!’ says he. 

'“Don’t be angry, capt’n/ say I, — ‘small 
hlame to it for comin’ home on such a night 
as tills, Who’d stay out, sir, th.at could helii it 1’ 

“Upon which Ilairy-faen runs up, and the 
capt’n then cries out to him, ‘ Is this thrue I 
hear — is the anchor coming home?’ 

‘“Aye, aye, sir,’ growls out Hauy-face. 

“‘Then we must cut and run/ says he; ‘but 
we must try and save the anchor, so throw 
over the buoy.” 

“Well, now, I must just stop to teU you 
that of aU the miachievoas little blackguards 
that ever deserved drow'uing, tlie eabiu-boy 
was him, sir. And so, still wishing to be 
useful, notwithstandin’ all their bad thrate- 
meiit of me, I ran off to ketch the villin; but 
the little vagabone w^as so nimble I couldn’t 
at all lay howlcl of him ; liowsomedever, under 
the savenmstances, I did the best I could, and 
tiien I I'.an hack to the Capt’n. 

“ ‘ Is the buoy overboard ? ’ say he. 

“‘raith, then, I am sorry to say/ says I, 
'capf ’n, the boy’s not oveiboord, for the young 
d — 1 run so fast I couldn’t clap a hand on 
him, hut the next best thing to ho done I did. 
I threw over the black cook — ^and that will 
lighten the ship beautifully.’ 

‘“Threw overboard the cook, you murilei-iu’ 
viUin!’ roared the capt’n. ‘You’ve saved me 
the job of doing it; you’ll he hanged, thank 
heaven, at last/ 

But hanged I wasn’t, I beg to Hoy, for, in 
the confusion of the night it w.as a big tar 
barrel I throw overboord instid of the black 
cook, that same being much of his own size 
and colour. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, sir, in 
spite of the storm and all our danger-, we got 
to Ameriky at last, when tho capt’n felt .so 
happy that he gave up his anymosity and the 
vingeanoe ho vowed ag’inst me, .and only 
liiughfid at tho mistakes I’d made in turnin’ 
my hand to the say sarvice. And, what’s 
more, when wo rcaolied New York, sir, who 


j should I find but my ould mother, that had 
I got in a w'cek before me in the shi]r I ought 
i to h.ave come in, and that h.ad had no storm 
I at all— but mine’s the bad luck of tlie Hoys. 
I sir. And so, when I was on dhiy land agiu. 
I took a solemn oath, sir, that I’d niver work 
my passiige any more across the Atlantic : and, 
by my sowl, if j-ou’re a wise man I think 
you’ll Jo tho same.” 


ICIiVa THE CirAJIPAUNE. 

(FP.Or.t “IfAXW ANOY.”') 

Dick gave Andy the neccp 'ary directions for 
icing the ch \mj>agne, which he set apai't and 
pointed out most paj-ticularly to our hero, le.st 
he should make a mistake and jierchance ice 
the port instead. 

After Edwjird .and Dick had gone, Andy 
■ commenced operatioii.s according to ordei-s. 

, He brought a large tub upstairs containing 
' rough ice, which excited Andy's wonder, for 
he never had known till now that ice was pre- 
served for and applied to such a itse, for an 
ice-house did not happen to he attached to any 
establishment in Avhieh ho had served. 

“Well, this is the quarest thing I er-er heevd 
of/ said Andy. ‘Musha! what outlandish in- 
ventions the quolity has .among thorn 1 Tliey’re 
not contiiit rvitli wine, hut they must liave ice 
' along wiih it — and in a tub, too! — just like 
Ijigs I— throtli it’s a dirty thriek, I think. 
Well, hero goes!” afrid he; and Andy opened 
a bottle of ekampagne, and poured it into the 
tub w'ith the ice. ‘Horv it fizs'es'’ siid Andy, 
‘Fidx, it’s almost as lively as the soda-wather 
that bothered me long ago. Well, I know- 
more about tilings now; sure it’.s wondherfnl 
how a man improves with practice !’ — and an- 
other bottle of ohainp.agno w.as emptied into 
the tub aa he apoko. Tlius,Avith several other 
coniplaceut comments upon Ida own. profi- 
ciency, Andy poured half-a-dozen of cham- 
pagne into the tuh of ice, and reniinked, wlieu 
he had finished his work, that he thouglit it 
Avonld he ‘mighty cowld on their stomaoks.” 

Dinner was amiouucod by Andy, .and -ivitli 
good appetite soup and fish avere soon de- 
spatched ; slien-y followed as a matter of neces- 
sity. The second course appeared, .and Avas not 
long under discus.sioii wdieu Dick called for 
the “champagne.” 
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Andy 'began to drag the tub towards tbe 
table, and Dick, imjiatient of delay, again 
called “champagne.” 

“ I’m briiigird it to you, sir,” said Andy, 
tugging at the tub. 

“ Hand it round the teble,” said Hick, 
jindy tried to lift the tub, “ to hand it round 
the table;” but, finding he could not manage 
it, ho whispered to Dick, “I can’t get it up, 

Dick, fancying Andy meant lie hiid got a 
flask not in a sufficient state of effervescence 
to expel its o^vu cork, whispered in return, 
“Hi'aw it, then.” 

“ T was dhiawin’ it to you, sir, when you 
stopped me.” 

'■ Well, make haste with it,” siiid Dick. 

“ Mister Dawson, I’ll trouble you for a small 
slice of the turkey,” said the colonel. 

“ With pleasure, colonel; but first do me the 
honour to take ehamiiagne. Andy — cham- 
pagne!" 

“ Here it is, sir I” said Andy, who had drawn 
the tub close to Dick’s chair. 

“ Where’s tlie wine, sir?” .said Dick, looking 
first at the tub and then at Andy. 

“ There, sir,” said Andy, pointing down to 
the ice. “ I put the wine into it, as you towld 

Dick looked again at the tub, and .said, 
“Thera is not a single bottle there — what do 
yon mean, you stupid rascal?” 

“To 1)6 sure, there’s no bottle there, sir. 
The bottles is all on the sideboor<], but every 
(Ihrop o’ the wine is in tlie ice, as you towld 
me, sir; if you put your hand down into it, 
you’ll feel it, an.” 

The conversation between master and man 
growing louder as it proceeded attracted the 
attention of tbe whole company, and those 
near the head of the table became acquainted 
as .soon as Dick with the mistake Andy bad 
made, and could not resist laughter; and 
the cause of their merriraeut was told from 
man to man, and passed round tbe board, a 
roar of laughter uprose, not a little increased 
by Dick’s look of vs.-ration, which .at 
. was forced to yield to tbe infections 

ment around him, and he laughed with the 
rest, and making a joke of the disappointment, 
; which is the very 'best way of passing one ofij 
he said that he had the hononr of originating 
at his table a magnificent scale of hospitality; 

he had heard of company being 
onterffiined with a whole hogshead of claret, 
he w;is not aware of cliampagne being ever 
served in a tub before. Ibe company were 


too determined to be merry to have their plea- 
santry put out of tune by so tiifling a mishap, 
and it was generally voted that the joke was 
worth twice as much as the wine. Never- 
theless, Dick could not help casting a re- 
proachful look now and then at Andy, who 
bad to run the gauntlet of many a joke cut at 
his expense, while he waited upon the wags 
at dinner, and caught a lowly muttered ana- 
tliema whenever be passed near Dick’s chair. 
In short, miister and man were both glad 
when the cloth was drawn, and the party 
could be left to themselves. 


THE IRISH HAEP.i 

The harp, then, was the national instrument. 
Mr. Beatiford, in his essay on its history, says 
that “its true figure avas discovered by the 
bards”— and “on examination it will prove 
to have been constructed on exact harmonic 
principles;” and among the proofs that its 
fame was widely diffused at an early period, 
the illusti'ious Dante had an Irish harp — of 
whose makers he observes that they not only 
excelled in its construction, but had been nn- 
•ivalled in its use for ages. The Irish had 
four kinds of harps, the larger of which— the 
clar seagh-^wi\» used only by the minstrels, 
whilst the other and ainaller instrurueuts were 
appropriated by ladies, ecclesiastics, and mem- 
bers generally of the higher classes. Again, 
their musical vocabulary was wholly distinct 
from any other, clearly proving an original 
school; and in naming the strings of the in- 
strument, they showed that poetic and de- 
scriptive power of language which is remai’k- 
able in the conversation of the Irish to this 
day. 

The use of the harp, then, in Ireland, was 
co-extensive 'with the love of music. It was 
of the usages of good society. At any 
festive meeting the instrument was handed 
round to all the company in turn, when every 
one was expected to display his skill and taste 
on it Its use was, in fact, a part of a gentle- 
man’s education — the wfint of which would 
have been considered a very discreditable 
deficiency. It is clear, therefore, that the 
chief performers on an instrument such as : 
this must have been gi-ea,t favourites with all 
classes, and their influence was not lessened 

1 This and the two following extracts are taken, by per- 
misaion, from the hitlierto unpublished. Selections ap- 
pended to Lover’s Life. 
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■vrlieu tlieir social standing was combined with, 
so much political importance. . . . 

The last of the piu-ely Irish bard.s was Car- 
olan. It is now little over a century that he 
died and left behind him some of the most 
original and delightful songs and music of 
his country. Blind from the age of eighteen, 
his reading must have been very limited; and 
yet, considering the period he lived in, his 
literary accomplishment wa.s something won- 
derful. Goldsmitii testifies to. this, who saw 
him in his own boyliood, and in refuj-ence to 
hia poetic power compares its vigour to that 
of Pindar. To a highly convivial spirit he 
united, in his love effusions, a singularly pure 
and delicate feeling, —and as an evidence of 
hi.s constancy, as well as of the exfpiisite sense 
of touch which i.s peculitir to the blind, the 
story is related of him that he recognized liis 
early love, from whom he had been parted 
twenty years, by the simple pressure of her 
hand. His cliarmiug song of Mabel Kelly 
well hlustrates his poetic fancy, ■which ■was as 
graceful as it was tender, and especially the 
second verse ; — 

To gaze on her beauty, the young hunter lies 
’Mong the branohea that ahatlow her path in the 
grove. 

But, alaa 1 if her eyes 
The ra.sh gazer surpiiso, 

All eyesight departs from the viotim of love, 

And the poor blind one steals home with his heiirt 
full of sighs. 


ST. PATEICK AND THE SAEPENT. 

A amms’s stort. 

On a lovely day in summer, ■when the de- 
lightful Lakes of Killarney were putting forth 
all their attractions, a party of visitors had 
been enjoying them, now in sailing over their 
tranquil ■waters, now in gazing at their silvery 
waterfalls, now in listening to their pleasing 
echoes, when they were struck with the ])er- 
turbed appearance of a well-known little lake, 
which presented such a contrast to the general 
flalmness of the groui?. “ Oh, sliure ! ” exclaimed 
the guide, “ the wathcr’s always disturbed in 
that way : biliug over like a kettle amost.” 
“And what’s the reason?” they inquired. 
“’.Faith, then, ladies and gentlemen, there’s 
rayson enough and to spare ; it’s aU owing 
to the sarpent!” “The serpent!” they ex- 
claimed. “The sarpent that St. Patrick 
rowled into the lake centuries ago, and beyaut 
that, and that has been tryin’ ever since to 


twist himself back to land again.” Tlio; who!.? 
party vvere of course in ignorance; of any such 
he-w'ildering event. “ Oh, it’s the tliruth that 
I am telling ye: the sarpent’a in a box, you 
see, and he’s tryiri to get out of it, and it’s h is 
: flappiu’ of the lid whicli kapes the wather in 
such a flutther.” Excitement was at its height, 
and tlieir cicerone was reijnested to oblige 
them with the p.articii]am. 

“ Well, then, you all know, ladies and gentle- 
men, that it was St. Pati'ick that druv the 
sarpents and venomous b;i-sto.s out of Irelfuid, 
and made it what it is— the swate.st jewel of 
the world to live in. Well, there ’\va.s one 
sarpent, I must tell you, that was fcm .strong 
to be druv out, and Iwyant that, you must 
know, was a most omuisoiiiihlo baste bc.sides 
— for he wouldn’t listen to the liupe of argy- 
meuts St. Patrick was discoonsing to him 
when he towld him to get out o’ that and he 
off to Botany Bay. ‘Oh, bathershin!’ says 
the sarpent, ‘is it an absentee you want to 
make of me I I love the country too wndl to 
lave it — it’s my native mud, and I’ll have no 
other.’ 

“‘Oh, very well, then,’ says the saint; ‘if 
them’s the pathriotic sentiments that inspires 
your venomous breast, I must make a nice 
house for you to live in.’ And so the saint 
set to work, you see, and made a big iron 
chist, with as many locks and bars on it as 
tliey say they’ve got at Newgate, and then 
went to the cave where the sarpent lived in 
retirement, and began to whistle for him, and 
coax him out just to look at the house he bad 
made for him. But the sarpent, you .see, ■\vas 
cnmiing, like the first oneof his breed — he’d got 
a notion that St. Patrick wouldn’t be the ■usio.st 
of landlords — so says he, ‘ I thank your river- 
ence mightily for all the thruble you have 
been takin’, but I’d rather stop where 1 am.’ 
‘Oh, just come out now, and see the hou.se— 
that won’t hurt you,’ says St. Patrick, ‘ and if 
you don’t like it you can lave it.’ 

‘ Well, to make a long story short, the baste 
did come out at last; but he didn’t like tlie 
look of the box at all, and began to find all 
sorts of faults with it. ‘ It’s too small for me,’ 
says be ; ‘ axing your ri verenC(s’s pardon, that’s 
a house that wouldn’t howld me.’ ‘ I’ll lay a 
gallon of portlier,’ says St. Patrick, ‘the house 
is big enough for two of ye.’ Now, the ssu'- 
pent was a dry baste— he wasn’t a wafer-snake 
at all, — and he was uncommon fond o’ portlier, 
and lie thought — the cunning villain — tliat 
he'd play the saint a trick, and chate him 
elane out of the liquor. So in he rowls him- 
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self into tli(5 box, and, just to show it -wonldn’t 
howld him, ho swells himself out for all the 
woi'ld like an idderman who was swallerin’ 
his third bottle at a, Dublin dinner, and be 
token of that what does he do but, moreover, 
lavo half of his long tail hanging out. 

‘“Look there, now,’ says the sai’peut — ‘you 
see I eaii’t get iin Tou’ve lost the bet, your 
riverence.’ But -wbat does tlie saint do but 
suddenly clap down the lid of the box on him, 
wlien he whips in his tail for fear 't^would be 
cot off, and so got packed into the ohist as tight 
as a huudredweiglit of butter. ‘There now,’ 
says St. Patrick, ‘ I’ve warn the bet, you see.’ 
‘Then let me out,’ says the sarpent, ‘aud I’ll i 
pay you like a gentleman.’ ‘ Oh, I’m in no 
hurry,’ says St, Patrick. ‘ You shall pay me 
W’heii 1 ax you for it, and that won’t be for a 
day or two;’ and so he rowls the box down 
the hill, and then pitches it into the lake, 
■where it has been lying iver .since; and the 
villain, day and night, Las been trying to get 
it open,— but as the lid, you see, is too heavy 
for him, he kapes it flapi)iti’ without ceasin’, 
aud that’s the rayson that the wather is alwa3's 
in such a flirtther.” 


THE IRISH BRIGADE. 

During the courae of almo.st a century the 
Brigade w;ib enrolled in the French arm^', and 
had an honourable share in all the latter’s 
brightest achievements in Flanders, Sp.ain, 
and Italy. Many instances of its staunch 
fidelity and its daring, decisive courage might 
be quoted from the military records of those 
days; but one especially may be selected, 
which in its singular combiuatiou of the heroic 
and the grotesque, must be regarded as very 
national, 

Cremona, besieged by Prince Eughne, and 
defended by the French, was surprised one 
morning before dawn, and would inevitably 
have been lost but for the promptitude of the 
Irish. Whilst the puuctilious and ornate 
Frenchmen were delibcinlely buttoning up 
their regimentals, the former, at the sorind of 
their trumpets, jumped out of bed, and, simply 
staying to buckle on their crossbelts and car- 
touch boxes, seized them guns and hurried to 
the Square, where, on forming in fightmg 
order, their commandeFs words, “Halt — 
di-eSB ! ” were, at least in one respect, super- 
i fluous. Their indifference to appearance on 
this occasion was all the greater that the 


period was mid- winter, and the city was near 
the Alps. In this condition they were charged 
by the Austrian cuirassiers. It was .steel- 
coats against night-shirts; but the linen trade 
of L'eland proved the more formidable of the 
two. The Austrians wei-e driven hack, aud 
the Fi'ench had. time to form and recover 
possession of the town. For this brilliant 
service the Brigade wns honoured with the 
emph.atic thanks of Louis XIV., aud also had 
their pay iucre.'ised. 

But these fearless fellows, as may be sup- 
posed, c;u.Tied abroad to their uew service uot 
only their coiu-age and fidelity, but all their 
exubemnee as Irishmen. Their rollicking 
spirit and love of fun -were quite as great as 
their love of fighting, and at times w'ere so 
©Imposed to propriety and discipline, that the 
martinets of the French r;mks had to make 
formal complaints on the matter. It was on. 
one such occasion that a great compliment 
was paid them by the brave Duke of Berwick, 
who, however, had good reason to love them 
for their devotion to his father. “ Marshal,” 
said the king to him, “ this L-ish Brigade gives 
me more trouble than all my army put to- 
gether.” — “Plea.se your majesty,” replied the 
duke, “ your euemks make just the same com- 
plaint of them.” . , . 

Of the anecdotes and jokes told of the 
Brigade during their extended foreign service 
— proofs of a Iraiuour and liglit-hemtedness 
which even exile could not subdue — the num- 
ber is indeed legion. Oallic vanity forced 
them often into the attitude of censors, and 
.several of their repartees are excellent, iuid 
as full of sense as they were of pleasantry, 
Among the mass of these is one that ha,s been 
often referred to other sources, — when a French- 
man, claiming for his country the invention 
of aU the elegances, named among other things 
a ruffle, and Pat answered “ We improved on 
it — we put to it a shirt.” 

In the same spirit, but less known, wa.s Pat’s 
retort upon a shopkeeper in some petty town 
where he was quartered. The pilaoe had 
rather a pretentious gate, and the grooei’, 
dilating on its gi-andeiu', and asking w'hat the 
Irish would say if they possessed it — “Faith, 
they’d say,” was his reply, ‘‘ we’U kape the big 
gate shut, or the duty little town will be after 
running out of it.” The sarcasm, however, 
was deeper and more essentially Hibernian 
when, on his going somewhere to dine, after 
hearing gi-eat praises of French cookery, he 
saw a pot of soup brought in with a bit of 
meat floating on the top of it- -upon which ho 
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palled off Ilia coat, and boing asked why he | 
did so, .'luil. Kui'o I aw going to have a .swim 
for tliiit little hit of mate there.” 

Amnng the adventures recorded of the 
Brigade, one of tlie most amusing was an 
occuireiice ill the lime of the Regent Orleans, 
in honour of whose birthday a grand masquer- 
ade was given in Pavia. It was a high-class 
affair, tickets were .a double louis d’or each — 
all the rank and beauty of Paris were lusembled 
round the regent, and a costly niid luxurious 
supper crowned the attractions of the night. 
Wliilst the entertainment was proceeding one 
of the j.rinr e’s suibi aplivoacliod and ivliispercd 
to him, '"'It i.s worth yoiu- royal highness’s 
while to step into the supper rooms; there is 
a j’dlow Doniiiio there who is the most extra- 
ordinary cormorant ever witnessed ; — he is ,a 
prodigy, your highness— ho never stops eating 
and drinking, and the attendants .say, more- 
over, that ho has not done so for some hoiiis.” 
His royal highness went .accordingly — mid 
sure enough there was the yellow Domino, 
laying about liim as described, and swallow- 
ing everything a.s ravenously as if lie had only 
just begun. Piaised pies fell before him like 
garden palings before a field-piece — pheasants 
and quails seemed to fly down his tliroat in a 
little covey — the wine ho drank tlu’eatenod a 
scarcity, whatever might he the next vintage. 

After watching him for some time the diiko 
acknowledged he was a wonder, and laughingly 
left the room ; hut .shortly afterwards, in pass- 
ing through another, he saw the yellow Do- 
mino again, and . as actively at work a.s ever, 
— devastating the dishes everywhere, and 
em]ityiiig the cham))agi.ip bottles as rapidly 
as they were brought to him. Perfectly 


iXt-d, the diiko at last could not restrain 
curio.sity. “ Who,” he asked, “ia that iii- 
•satiato ogre that threatens such anuiliilatifm 
to all the labours of om- cooks 1” Accordingly, 
one of the siiite \v.a3 despatched to him. ■* His 
royal highue.s,s the Duke of Orleans dRsires 
the jxdlow Domino to unmask But the 
Domino begged to he excused, pleading the 
piivilcgu of masquerade. “There is a liigher 
law,” replied the officer--" the roy.-d order 
smist he obeyed.” “Well, tlien,” aitswovcd 
the incognito, “ if it mmst he so, it mii.st and 
unniaskiiig, e.xhiLitcd the ruddy visage of an 
Irish trooper. 

‘* IVhy, in the name of PolyphenuiH.'” ox- 
chdmed the regent as lie advanced to liim, 
“wlio and what are you! 1 have seen you 
eat and drink enough for .a dozen nnui at least, 
and yet you .seeiu as empty as ever.” 

“TV' ell, then,” .said the trooper, “isinct! the 
saycret must come out, plase your royal liigh- 
nesrf, I am one of Clares’ Horse— that’s the 
guard of honom* to-night — and when our men 
was ordered out we clubbed our money to buy 
a ticket, and agreed to take our turn at the 
supper-table, turn and turn about” 

“What!” exclaimed the duke, “the whole 
troop coming to supper !” 

“ Oh, it’s .asy, plase your highne-sa ; sure one 
domino would do for all of us—if ache tuk it 
in turn. Pm only the eighteenth man, and 
there’s twel've more of ns to come.” 

Tlie loud laughter of the jovial duke, pro- 
bably the hearttet he had had for a long 
time, was the respoiiRe to this ex])laiuaion, 
followed by a lovim d’or to the dr.agoou and a 
proiiiise to keep his “saycret” till the entire 
troop had .supjwd. 
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[Helen Selina Sheridan, afterwards Lady 
Duifeiiii and C'ouiite.ss of Gilford, was the 
eldest daughter of Thwiias Sheridan, Esq., 
and gi'iinddaugliterof Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. The inheritor and the transmitter of 
genius, her.s is one of the must enviable fates 
for the poet and artist. To hear her ex- 
quisitely artless soiig.s on the lips of her own 
peojile, that was Lady Dufierin’s happy lot. 
Her “Irish Emigrant” is known the wide 
world over, and being one of the earliest 


things learned by Irish school -children it 
comes to share in later life the Iiaunting 
quality which lielong.s to thiiig.s in tho.se dim, 
years when the impre-ssions are only awaken- 
ing. The piety of her son ha.s given us these 
precious songs of his mother’ in a casket fitted 
for them. The hrillLant mother of a brilliant 
son, she was horn in 1807, and was brought up 
with her sisters, the Honour-able Mrs. Norton 
(Lady Stirling -Maxwell) and the Duchess 
of Somerset, in the seclusion of Hamp- 


ton Court, whithei’ lier mother had retired on 
the death of Mr. Sheridan. Helen inherited 
the genius of the Shei-idan family, and en- 
joyed the additional advantage of sharing with 
her aistei's the careful training of a devoted 
mother, a lady distinguished hy her good 
sense and intellectual ability. At the age of 
eighteen she married the Hon. Price Black- 
wood, afterwards Lord Dufferin, and in the 
following year (1826) beeanie the mother of 
the late Earl of Dufferin, her only son. The 
benevolent and kindly nature of Lady Duf- 
feriii, and her grace of manner, soon secured 
the esteem and affection of the people, who 
felt that she understood Jind sympathized with 
their joys and sorrows. Hence the popularity 
of her ballads and songs, whicVi were not due 
to any desire for literary fame, but were the 
genuine outcome of a warn and sympathetic 
spirit. Of all her pieces “The Irish Emigrant” 
is the most universal favourite. Nothing 
could surpass its simple and touching pathos 
and fidelity to nature, particularly Irish nature, 
and on it alone Lady Duflerin’s fame as a 
poetess might safely rest. “Terence’s Fare- 
well ” and “ Hatey’s Letter,” both rich in hu- 
mour, are also extremely popular. “Sweet 
Kilkenny Town,” a reply to “Katey’s Letter,’’ 
set to music by the authoress, is not, jrerhiipa, 
so widely known as it deserves to be. It is 
much to he regretted that no collection of her 
ballads and poems has been made, and many 
of them are doubtless lost, only the most pop- 
ular having been preserved in various selec- 
tions of Irish poetry. She also produced 
an amusing and piquant prose work entitled 
The Monoiirable Impulsia Qnehinfftm. It is 
a satire on high life in the nineteenth century. 
Although written in a light atul luimorous 
style, her ladyship tells ns in the preface it 
“was intended to serve an earnest purpose in 
lightening the tedium and depression of long 
sickness in the person of a beloved friend.” 

Lord Dufferin died in 1841, and her lady- 
ship remained a widow for twenty-one yeara, 
when .she inanied the Earl of Gifford, at 
the time ue.ai’ly on Ins deatli-bed. This wjis 
a purely platonic marriage, and two months 
after its celebration she became for the second 
time a widow, and Dowager Countess of Gif- 
ford. For some years previous to her death 
this amiable lady was afflicted with a painful 
illness, which she endured with fortitude and 
resignation. She expired on 13th June, 1867, 
leaving a memory dear to every Irish heart, 
arid a great son whose death in February, 

: 1902, was universally lamented.] 


THE nilSH EMIGKANT. 

I’m sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Whore we sat side by side, 

On a bright May morning long ago, 

AVhen first you were my bride. 

The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on your Up, Mary, 

And. the love light in your eye. 

The place is little changed. jMary, 

The day as bright as then ; 

The lark’s loud song ia in my eai‘, 

And the corn is green again ! 

But 1 mis-s the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 

And I still keep list’ning for the words 
You never more may speak. 

’Tis but a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near ; 

The church whore we wore wed, Mary, 

I see the spire from hero. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
rind my step would break your rest, 

For I've laid you. darling, down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 

I’m very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends 5 

But oh ! they love the better far 
The few our Father sends ! 

And you were all T had, Mary, 

My blessing and my pride ; 

There’.s nothing left to care for now 
Since my poor Mary died 1 

I’m bidding you a long farewell, 

My Mary, kind and true I 

But I'll not forget yon, darling, 

In the land I’m going to ! 

They say there’s bread and work for all. 
And the sun shines always there ; 

But I’ll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair 1 


TEEENCE’S FABEWELL. 

So, my Kathleen, you’re going to leave me 
All alone by myself in this place ; 

But I’m sure you will never deceive me, 

Oh no, if there’s truth in that face. 
Though England’s a beautiful city, 

Full of illigant hoys, 0 what then, 

You wouldn’t forget your poor Teronecl 
You’ll come back to ould Ireland again. 
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Ocli, tlm-ie Endi-h, deccirera by nature, 
Tliiiudi ni.iyiic- you'd ihink them pincorc: 

'riiey'U say yon’ro a sweet eltarmiag creature, 
But don't you believe them, my dear. 

0, Katliiec-ii, aL'ra! don't be minding 
The flattering speeches they'd make : 

But tell them a poor lad in Ireland 
la breaking his heart for your sake. 

It’s folly to keep you from going, 

Thongh, iaith, it's a mighty hard case ; 

For, Kathleen, you know there’s no knowing 
tVlien next I shall sec your swate face. 

And when you come Iiaek to mo, Ktithlecii, 
Kono the bettor will I lie oil' then; 

You’ll bo Hpeaking such lieaiitiful English, 
Sure I won’t know niy Kathleen again. 

Ay now, whoru'.s the uouti of thi.s hurry! ■ 
Don't Husther ma so in this way ; 

I forgot, ’twixt the grief and the flurry, 

Every word I was mailing to say. 

.Kow jii.st wait a mimite, J hid ye ; 

Can I talk if you liotlior me so? 

Oh, Kiathleen, my Idessings go wid ye. 

Every inch of the way that yon go. . 


OH! BAY OP DUBLIN. 

Oh! Bay of DuMin, my heart you’re troublin’, 
Your be.auty haunts mo like a fever drame, 
Like frozen fountains that the Rim sets Imhbling, 
My heart’s blood w.arms when I but hear your 

And never till this life pulse ceases, 

My eavlietst thought you'll cease to be; 

Oil! there’.s no one here kiioivs limv fair that place 
is, 

And no one cares how dear it is to we. 

Sweet Wicklow mountaiii.s ! the sunlight sleeping 
Oil your green banks is a picture rave, 

You crowd around me, like young girls peeping, 
And puzzling me to say which is most fair ; ' 

A» tho’ you’d see your mvn sweet faces, 

Iteliected in that sniooth and silver sea. 

Oh! luy hk-ssiii’ on fho.se lovely pluce.s, 

Tho’ no one cares how dear they are to me. 

How often when at work I’m sitting, 

And musing sadly on the days of yore, 

I think I .see my Katoy knitting, 

.ind the . hiliircii playiiig round the cabin door; 
I think I see the iieighbonrs’ iace.'i 
All gather'd round, their long-lost friend to see, 
Oh! tho’ no one kiiow.s how fair that place is, 
Heaven knows how dear my poor home was to 
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Och, girls dear, did yon ever lic.ir, 

I wrote my love a letter, 
jind altho' ho cannot ro.ud, 

I thoiiglit 'twns all the hetter. 

For why .should ho bo puzzled 
With hard speliing in tlie matter. 

When the 'Maui)!;) was .=o jilairi 
That 1 loved him iiiitiifnlly. 

Ami lie kmiws it — oh, lie knows it — 
Without one word from me. 

i: wrote it, ami 1 folded it, 

'Twa.H a .seal ;ilmo,-it a.s big 

As the crown of my bc.^t bonnet; 

For 1 would not iiavc tlic jwstmaster 
iM.ike his remarks upon it, 

As I’d said iiiwU' the letter 
That I loved him faithfully, 

And he kuow.s it — oh, lie knows it — 
Without one word from me. 

Jly heart was full, but when I WTOte 
I dare not put it half in, 

The neighbours know I love him, 

And they’re wiglity fond of rhafling, 

So I dare not write Ids iiariie ontdde. 

For fear they would lie laughing, 

So I wrote “ From little Kate to one 
Whom she luv'cs faithfully,” 

And ho knows it — oh, !ie knows it — 
Witliout one word from mo. 

Now, girls, would you believe it, 

That postman, m mnmtf.d, 

No aiawer will he hring me. 

So long as I have waited ; 

But maybe — there mayn’t bo one. 

For the I’ca-'on that I stated — 

That iny love can neither read nor ivritc, 

But love.s me faithfullv, 

And I know where’er my love is. 

That he is true to me. 


SWEET KILKENNY TOtVN. 

I was working in tlie fields near fair Bo.-iton city, 

Thinking sadly of Kilkenny — and a girl that’s 
there; 

When a friend came and toiild me — late enough, 
ami move’s the pity !-- 

“There’s a letter waitin’ for ye, in the postman’s 

Oh! iny heart was in my mouth all the while that 
he ivas .spaking, 

For I knew it was from Kateyi— she’s the girl 
that can spell 1 
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Ami I couldn’t speak for crj’iiig, for my heart hud 
nigh been breaking, 

IVith longing for a ivord from the girl I love 
ivclL 

Oh! I know it was from Katey. Who could it he 
bnt ICatey? 

'The poor girl ihat loves me well, in sweet Kil- 
kenny Town. 

Ohl ’twas soon 1 reached the place, and I thanked 
them lor the tronWe 

They wor taking with my letter, a-sorting with 
such care ; 

And they asked “was it a single?” and I tonld 
them ’twns a double! 

For wasn’t it worth twice as mneh as any letter 
there? 

Then they sorted iuid they searched, but some- 
thing Rccmed the matter, 

And my heart it stopped beating when I thonght 
what it might ho : 

Ooh! boys, would you believe it? they had gone 
and lost my letter, 

My poor Eatey’s letter that had come so ■fiir to 


I trimbled like an aspen, but I said, “’Tjs fun 
you’re making 

Of the poor foolish Paddy that’s so azy to craze; 
Och! gintlemeu, then look again, maybe you wor 
mistaken, 


Then they bade me search myself when they saw 
my deep dejection, 

But, och! who could sarch when the tears blind 
the sight? 

Moreover (as I tould them) I’d another strong ob- 
jection, 

In regard of niver laming to read nor to write. 

Bor I wasn’t cute lilie Katey, my own 
darling Katey, &o. 

Then they hraghed in my face, and they asked ma 
(tho’ in kindness), 

What good would letters do me that I couldn’t 
understand. 

And I answered “ 'Were they cursed -with deafness 
and with blindness, 

Would they care less for the clasp of a dear loved 
hand?” 

Oh! the folks that read and write (though they’re 
so mighty clever), 

See nothin’ bat the words, and they’re soon read 
through ; 

But Katey’s unread letter would he speaking to 
mo ever 

Of the dear love that she boars me, for it shows 
she is true! 

Oh! well I know my Katey, my own darling 
Katey, 

The poor girl that loves mo well in sweet Kil- 
kenny Town. 


SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 


[This iiuthiir ami politicwn was horn in Bel- 
fast on 7th April, 1794. After graduating 
in Dublin ITniversity he travelled on the 
Continent, where his ohivalrous spirit led 
him to take part in the Greek insurrection, 

; in which he fought side by side with. Lord 
Byron. To his sojourn in this part of the 
world we owe the interesting Letters from the 
JE(juui or Grecian Islands, first published in 
1827, which aiw replete with irrformation on 
oiictttai subjects, and the valuable History of 
Modern Greece, which appeared in the follow- 
ing year. Returning to Enghurd, he studied 
for some time at Lincoln's lim, and was called 
to the English bar in 1831, though it does not 
appear that he ever practised the profession 
of the law. In the same year he married Miss 
Tenneut, the only daughter and heiress of a 
wealthy Belfast hanker, whose name he as- 


sumed. In 183-2 he entered the House of Com- 
rnotrs as Conservative member for Belfast, in 
which oairaeity he was successful in procuring 
the passing of the Copyright of Designs Act, 
a measure which had cost him many years of 
lahour, and the carrying of which was mate- 
rially expedited by his explanatory treatise 
on the subject. His efforts in securing this 
useful piece of legislation were gratefully ac- 
knowledged by the manufacturers of the 
Hnited Kingdom, who in 1843 presented Mr. 
Tennent with an address, and a service of 
silver plate of the value of £3000. In 1845 
he was appointed colonial secretary for Geylon, 
receiving at the same time the honour- of 
knighthood. Durmg his five years’ residence 
, in Ceylon he collected a mass of valuable 
miacellaneous facts and statistics, and on re- 
turning to England in 1850 he published 
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Chrhiv.uiiln in Cciflon. For kouio time lio LoH ' 
the offic.f: of secreliiry to the Board of Trade, I 
aud fi'.au TJeoeiidier tSDl, to 1)6001111)01' ! 

sat for the horougli of Liahiirn. He subHe- \ 
queutly spent :) compiu'atively quiet life, ful- ! 
iiiliiig the duties of magistrate for the coimtica 
of Ijowii, AiitTim, and Vormauiigh, aud pre- 
pai'ing his Aojimut of Cc^/Ion, whteh appeared 
in l&uE). This work, founded upon minute 
pet .>onid o 1 .tu vatioii, and comprising pliysira!, 
historical, and topographical details, was i)ro- 
imuucecl by the Mdaihurgh Review niio most i 
copioit:!, intiu'csting, ai»l compU te nioiiograpli 
which exists iu our lairpiagc on any of (he 
pcisscs'^ioii.-. of 1 h(' British ctown.” In iuki-ii 
of appreciation of his Hktory of Modem 
0'ri&:e ho xvas creaded knight of flu* Greek 
order of the Sa.viour. In Itdil was published 
T/cc Elory of the Gwu. Tliis hook, althougli not 
of gBiieial interest, served its purpose and 
testitiej to the author’s knowledge of hia sub- 
ject, viz. the relative value of the Whitworth 
and Annatrong guns. In The Wild Elephant, 
a mo.st popular and readable work, the iiiiihoi'’s 
descriptions of the capture and taming of the 
forest-giant are minute and picturesque, and 
the reader feels as though the exciting opera- 
tions of the chase were taking place before liis 
eyes. Sir Jamea was also the .author of several 
iearned articles in the Eneycloptediu BH- 
tannica. In 1867 , during the piemicr.sljip of 
Loi’d Palmerston, he'was created a Liironot. 
Although “during sevei'al sfissions his vote.s 
were given on the Tory side, yet iu his iid- 
vanoed years”, says the Annmtl Rajidci', “he 
adliered to the polity of Sir Hohert Peel, and 
it was from Lord P!i]iuer,stoii’s govei'iunent 
he accepted his bannietcy Besides the works 
filready lutted, iind many anonymous cmitri- 
butious to literature, ho piililisluid Trunh iii 
Btlffimn, whiih was well roeoitotl in .some 
quarter.^!, and .severely eritieised in otbors. 
Afterawell-spoiit andinthnstrious life be died 
in London on Oth March, 1869 .] 


CAPTUTtE OF T.B:E WILD ELEPH.VHT. 


Hot a sound xvsa permitted to be made, each 
person spoke to bi.s neighbour in whispers, anil 
.such was the silence olaervecl by the multi- 
tude of the watchers at their posts that occa- 
sionally we could hear the rustling of the 


hranebes as some of the elephants r-tdppcd otf 
a leaf. 

riuddonly the signal w.a 3 nuide, and the siill- 
iiess of the forest was broken hy the shouts of 
the guard, the rolling of tlie drimiK aud tom- 
toms, and the di.?charg(! of muskets; aud be- 
gimiiiig at the most flistant side of the urea, 
the elephants were hunied forward at a rapid 
jiacc toxvards the entraiwe into the corral. 

The w.atehers along the line kept silence 
only till (he hcnl h.-td pa^-ual tlion, oiui thcsi 
i joi!iis)g (he lint in 1 heir loar tiu-ydiove tli.-m 
onwaid with ruhmbic.I slnmis jiii.l deafening 
noise, -1, '(’he (luimlt iiicrija-.ed su < In- ti-nidcd 
rout drew imai', sweiling now on one shio now 
on the othci', ,ifi (lie ])cvd in their p.uiic dashed 
from point to poiiit in thei)- eiidejivours to 
force the line, and the crowd of w.atcheis 
drove them back xx'ith scrcaui'', disclnu-ges of 
muskets, and the ilLscordaut roar of driirus. 

At length the breaking of tlie bra]iche,s and 
the eraekling of the brushxvood announced 
their close approach, and the leader bursting 
from the jungle rushed xvildly forward to 
within twenty' 3’ard.s of the entiance, foilo'wed 
by the rest of the herd. Another moment 
mid they would have plunged into tliR open 
gate, when suddenly they xvheeled round, re- 
entered the fore.st, and in spite of the hunteiis 
resumed their originrd po.sition. The chief 
headman came forw.ard and accounted for the 
freak hy saying that a wild 2 >igi an animal 
wliicli the. elephants are said to dislike, had 
started out of the cover and run across the 
leadei', xvho would otherwise! have held on 
direct for tho corral ; iind intimated tliat as 
the herd xv.aa now in the highest pitch of ex- 
citement, and it was at iJl limes much more 
diilicult to eti'ect it successful cajiture by day- 
light than by niglit, when the tires and llam- 
heaux act with double elleci'., it w.ih tin: wi?h 
1 of the lumtcrs to defer tbeir ilnal etlbvt till 
I the evening, when the (kirkuess would greatly 
I aid their exertions. 

1 After .sunset the .scene oxhibited was of ex- 
tniordinary interest ; the low fires, xvhieh had 
apparently only smouldered iu the sunlight, 
aa.sumed their ruddy glow amidst the dark- 
ness, and threw their tinge over tho group.s 
collected round them; while the .smoke roso in 
eddies through the rich foliage of tho trees. 
Tho crowds of spectators iniiintaiued a pro- 
found silence, and not a soimd was perceptible 
louder than the hum of an insect. On a 
sudden the .stillness wius broken by the distant 
roll of a drum, followed by a discharge of 
musketry. This wsm the signal for the re- 
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rewfil of tl)e assault, and tlie lumtera entered 
the circle -with yells and claniom-; dry leaves 
and sticks were flung upon the watch-fires tiU 
they blazed aloft, and formed a line of flame 
iju every side, except in the direction of the 
corral, which was studiously kept dark ; and 
thither the terrified elephants betook them- 
selves, followed hy the shouts and racket of 
their pursuers. I 

Tlie elephants came on at a rapid pace, j 
trampling down the brushwood aud crushing | 
the dry branches; the leader emerged in front 
of the corral, paused for an instant, stared 
wildly round, and then rushed madly through 
the open gate, followed by the rest of the herd. 
Iiistautly, as if hy magic, the entire circuit of 
the corral, which up to this moment had been 
kept in profound darkness, blazed with thou- 
sands of lights, every hunter, on the instant 
that the elephants entered, rushing forward i 
to the stockade with a torch kmdled at the 
nearest watch-fire. I 

The elephants first dashed to the very ex- 
tremity of the inclosure, and being brought 
up hy the fence retreated to regain the gate, 
hut found it closed. Their terror was sub- 
lime: they hurried round the corral at a rapid 
pace, hut saw it now girt by fire on every 
side ; they attempted to force the stockade, hut 
■were driven back by the gnaixis with spears 
and llambeiuix; and on whichever side they 
approached they were repulsed with shouts 
: and volleys of musketry. Collecting into one 
group, they would j)anse for a moment in ap- 
parent bewilderment, then bmvst off in another 
direction, as if it had suddenly occurred to them 
to try some point which they had before over- 
looke d ; but, again baffled, they slowly returned 
to their forlorn resting-place in the centre of 
the oovral. , 

Eor upwards of an hour the elephants con- 
tinued to traverse the corral aud assail the 
palisade with unabated energy, trumpeting 
aud screaming with rage after each disappoint- 
ment. Again and again they attempted to 
force the gate, as if aware, hy experience, that 
it ought to afford an exit as it had already 
served as an entrance, bnt they shrunk hack 
stunned and bewildered. By degrees their 
efforts became less and less freguent. Single 
ones rushed excitedly here andtliere,retummg 
: sullenly to their companions after each effort; 
and at last the whole herd, stupefied aud ex- 
hausted, formed themselves into a single group, 

. drawn up in a circle ■with the young in. the 
. centre, and stood motionless under the dai-k 
shade of the trees in the middle of the corral. 


Preparations were now made to keep watch 
during the night, the guard was reinforced 
around the inclosure, and wood heaped on the 
fires to keep up a high flame till sunrise. 

Three herds had been originally entrapped 
by the beaters outside; but with cliaraoteristie 
instinct they had each kept clear of the other, 
taking up different stations iii the space in- 
vested by the watchers. When the final drive 
took place one herd only had entered the in- 
closure, the other two keeping bohind; and as 
the gate had to he instantly shut on the first 
division, the last were unavoidably excluded 
and remained concealed in the Jungle. To 
prevent their escape the watchers were 
ordered to their former stations, the fires 
were replenished ; and all precautions having 
been taken, we retnviied to pass the night in 
our bungalows by the river. 

As our sleeping-place was not above two 
hundred yards from the corral we were awak- 
ened frecpiently during the night by the din 
of the multitude wlio were hivotmcking in the 
forest, by the memment round the watch-fires, 
and now and then by the shouts with which 
the guards repulsed some sudden charge of 
the elephants in attempts to force the stockade. 
But at daybreak, on going down to tlie corral, 
we found all still and vigilant. The fires wore 
allowed to die out as the sun rose, and the 
watelvers who had been relieved wore sleeping 
near the great fence, tlie iiiclosure on all aides 
being surrounded by crowds of men and boys 
with speiu^s or white-peeled wands about ten 
feet long, whilst the elepliaiits within were 
huddled together in a compaofc group, no 
longer turbulent aud restless, hut exliausted 
and calm, and utterly subdued by apprehen- 
sion and amazement at all that had been, 
passing around them. 

Meanwhile, preparations were making out- 
side to conduct the tame elephants into the 
corral, in order to secure the captives. Noosed 
ropes were iu readiness; and far apart from 
all stood a party of the out-caste Eodiyas, the 
only tribe who will touch a dead carcass, to 
whom, therefore, the duty is assigned of pre- 
paring the fine flexible rope for noosing, which 
is made from the fresh hides of the deer and 
the buffalo. 

At length the bars which secured the en- 
trance to the corral were cautiously with- 
dra-wn, and two trained elephants passed, 
stealthily in, each ridden by its mahout (or 
ponnekella,m the keeper is termed in Ceylon) 
and one attendant; and carrying a strong 
collar, formed by coils of rope made from 
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froin vlaoh Inijig on either ; tli.-ir lit-uihi towjmlH the centre. The I.ng.-t 

ri u ^.oic s or elL d hiile, jirejiared with ii rcaJy I liwle was siiigJeil ont, and two taiini oiiM 
Along witli tliese, and concealed be- I pushed bohlly in, one on either side of him, 
noo *'" ■ “moroowe” or j till the three stood nerirly abrea-st. He made 

noo-p,-,, croiit ni, eager' trr Heeiire the honour ; no rasistariee. but betrayeil Iris imeasiness by 
oi 1 a .ang the hr-t c-leirlrant, a distinction whi.R i shifting re,sth:-.<Jy from fool to fool. Rangh.'.rd 
■ us (. .1-., jealon-ly coiite.st.s tvith the mahouts j now ci-cpt up, and, holding thirropc oiiou with 
o 1C cnefs and temples. He was a wiry both hand.-! (its other c.’ctremitvbeingiuade fn.<f 
filile man, nearly .seventy years old, who had I to Kii-ihe.Idis collar), and walcliilig the instant 
f-eiteii in the same canacitv under the i..rf I „,i..,., et... j elephant lifted it« idTut.foot. 


... , , capacity under th.ii la„, 

hnudyau king, and ho wore two .silver baiigle.=, 
whicdi had been conferred on him in testimony 
of his ]jrowe-'s. [[« aenimjianied bj- bis 
son, named R-inelcmi, eiprallv renowned for 
his corn-age and dextw-ity. 

On this oocfwion ten tame elephant,-! were ir 
attend-’-’-'- * -’ 


. . , "''-’‘'o tlic properly of 

Joining temple (one of wliich had been caught 
but the year iiefore, yet it was now ready to 
assist in eairtiiring others), four holonged to 
the neighbouring chiefs, and the rest, includ- 
ing tne tw'o which first entered the corral, 
were part of the government stud. Of the 
latter one was of great age, liaving been in the 
service of the Dutch and English govei-iimenfe 
in succession for upwards of a ceiitiiry. Tiie 
other, called by Imr keeper “Siribeddi,” was 
about fifty years old, and distinguislied for- 
gentleness and docility. She was a mo.st ao- 
complmhed decoy, and evinced the utmost 
reksh tor the sport. Having entered the c. u-ral 
noiselessly, carrying a mahout on her shonhlere 
with the headman of the noo.sers seated be- 
hind him, she moved .slowly along with a siv 
composure and an a.ssumed air of easy indiflei^ 
ence ; saiiutering leisiiuly in the direction of 
the eaptives, and halting now :ind then to 
pluck a hiiiieh of grass or a few leave.s a.s she 
passed. As she a])]U'oached the herd they put 
themselve,s in motion to meet her, and the 
eader, having advance<I in front and p,-i.s.sed 
Jus trunk gently over her head, turue.l and 
paced .slowly ),ack to hi.s .lejeeted eompanion.s. 
iSinbeddi followed with the same li.stless steii, 
and drew herself up clise behind him, thus 
aiforduig tlie nooser an opportunity to stoop 
under her aiuTslip the noo.se over ti.e hind- 
foot ol the wild one. The latter instantly per- 
ceived Ju.s danger, shook off the rope, and 
tamed to attack the man. He would have 
Miileivd ior his temerity had not Siribeddi 
protected him by raising her triuik and driv- 
ing the assailant into the mid.st of the herd, 
•when the old man, being slightly wounded, 
uay liylped out o,f the corral, and ■ ■ 
-Kanghaiii took Ills place. 

The herd again collected 
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flrew it; close, .and fled to llie ; 
tame elcphaida instantly fell back, Siiibedtli 
stretched the rope to its fidl length, and 
whilst she draggeil out the captive her eoiu- 
jianion placed huu.s.df between her aiid the 
herd to prevent any interference. 

In order to tie luTn to a tree ho h.ad to be 
drawn baokward.s some twenty or thirty yards, 
making furicm.s rc.sistance, bellowing in terror, 
jilnuging on all sides, and crushing the smaller 
timber, which bent like reeds beneath Ids 
.'luinay .straggles. .Siribeddi drew him steadily 
after her, and wound the rope round the 
ju'oper tree, holding it all tlie time at its full 
tension, and stepjnng cautiously. aeros,s it when, 
ill order to gi ve it a .second turn, it was neces- 
sary to jia.ss between the tree and the elejihaut. 
Wth a coil round the stem, however, it was 
beyond her .strength to liaiil the prisoner close 
u|i, which was, ueverthele.ss, neces.sai'y in order 
to make liim perfectly fa.st; but the second 
one, perceiving the diftioulty, returned 
the herd, confronted the .struggling pri- 
! .soner, pmshed him slioulder to .shoulder, and 
head to head, forcing him backwards, whilst 
at every step Siribeddi hauled in the slackened 
rope till she brought him fairly up to the foot 
of the tree, where lie wa.s made fast by the 
cooroowe people. .second uuoso was then 
pas.sed over the other liiiid-leg, and secured 
like the first, Iiot-h legs being uftoru-ards hoh- 
hled together by ropes made from the fibre of 
tlie Icitool or jaggeiy iiidm, which, being more 
Ikcsiblo than that of the coco-nut, occasions 
less formidable ulcerations. The two decoys 
then ranged tlieni-selves, a.s before, abreast of 
the jirLsoner on either side, thus enabling 
■Ranghtini to stoop under them .and noose the 
tivo fore-feet as he had already done the hind; 
and the.se ropes being made fast to a tree in 
front, the capture was complete, and the tame 
elephants and keepeis withdrew to repeat the 
operation on another of the herd. 

As long as the tame ones stood beside him 
I the poor animal remained coiup.aratively calm 
a circle, with I and almost jiassive under his distres,s; but the 
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liioineu t they nioyecl off, .‘uid he was left utterly 
alone, ho made the most surprising efforts to 
set hiineeU: free and rejoiu his coinpauions. 
He felt the ropes with hia trunk, and tried to 
vuitie the 3.uimerouB knots; he drew hackwarda 
to liberate hia forelegs, then leaned forward 
to extricate the hinil ones, till every branch 
of the tall tree cpiivered with hia struggles. 
Ho screaiued in .'iiigiiish, with hia proboscis 
naiaed high in air, then falling on hia aide he 
laid hi.a head to the ground, first his check, and 
then Ilia brow, and pressed down his doubled- 
in trunk as though he would force it into the 
earth; then suddenly liaing he balanced him- 
self on his foreliead and forelegs, holding his 
hind-feet fairly off the ground. This seiuie of 
di.s tress continued some liom’.s, with occasional 
pauses of apparent stupor, after which the 
struggle was from time to time renewed con- 
vulsively, and a,s if by some sudden impulse; 
but at last the vain strife subsided, and the 
poQor animal remained perfectly motionless, tho 
image of exhaustion and despair. 

The rest of the herd were now in a state of 
pitiable dejection, and pressed closely together 
as if under a. sense of common misfortune. 
Por the most part they stood at rest in a com- 


pact body, fretful and uneasy. At intervals 
one more impatient than the rest would move 
out a few steps to reconnoitre; the others 
would follow, at fiiut slowly, then at a quicker 
pace, and at last the whole herd would rush 
off furiously to renew the often-baffled attempt 
to storm the stockade. 

There was a strange combination of the 
sublime and the ridiculous in these abortive 
onsets; the appojirance of prodigious power in 
their jionderous limbs, coupled with tho abno.st 
ludicrous shuffle of their cluinisy gait, and the 
fury of tlieir apparently resistless elinrge, con- 
verted in an instant into timid retreat. They 
rushed madly dowm the inclosure, their backs 
arched, their tails extended, their ears .spread, 
and their trunks raised high above their heads, 
trumpeting and uttering shrill .screams, yet 
I w'heu one stop further would have dashed the 
opposing fence into fragments they stopped 
short on a few white rods being pointed at 
them through the paling; and on catching the 
derisive shouts of the ciwvd they turned in 
utter discomfiture, and after an objectless 
cu-cle through the corral they paced slowly 
back to their melancholy balting-i’daee in the 
shade. 


JOSEPH STIBLIHG COYNE. 


[This popular dramatist was born at Birr, 
King’s county. His father, .an officer in the 
Irish eoramissariat, intended him for the bar; 
but having sent him froJii a school at Dun- 
gannon to Dublin, he fell into the society of 
several leading actors. These acquaiufcuiccs, 
together with frequent visits to the theatre, 
tended to foster his natural tastes, and caused 
him to turn his attention to dramatic author- 
ship. It was not, however, until he had at- 
tained his thirty-second year that one of his 
productions was accepted for a Dublin audi- 
ence. This was the farce of The Thrmologkt, 
written for Ms friend James Browne, a popu- 
lar light comedian, and produced at a benefit 
given for the latter in Juno, 18.15. The suc- 
cess of this first .attempt wiia sufficiently 
marked to insure good houses when The 
i iSomsi Cheats and The Four Lovers Were 
placed upon the same stage in the following 
yesir. Mr. Coyne now applied himself for a 
short time to joumalism, attracting some atten- 


tion by i-acy contributions to the Dublin peri- 
odicals. 

In 1837, being furnished by Carleton with 
a letter of introduction to that kind patron 
of struggling genius Mr. Orofton Croker, 
our author visited London, ;md was soon 
introduced by him to the editors of Bentley’s 
Misaellany and other leading periodicals, by 
whom his literary effusions were ai>preoiatecl. 
In the same year his farce of The Queer Sub- 
ject was presented at the .Adelphi, and suc- 
cessfully performed. Having now conceived .a 
very fair notion of the popular taste, Mr. Coyne 
soon gained both fame juid roinmioration. 
Piece after piece, illustrative of the fancy of the 
hour, rolled from hi.s ready pen; 1‘resented at 
Court, A Duel in the Dark, If anted One Thou- 
sand Milliners, YillHins and his Dinah, Markt 
Laffrage, The llmnovrs of an Blection, Urgent 
Primte Affairs, Married and Settled, Box and 
Cox, The Pas de Fasoination, The Caudle Leo- 
iures, Railrmy Bubbles, being among tho most 
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IT'' ocfiK^-Ionally rirlapteil French 
aufhor... cjJio of ivliom vcturiieil the compli- 
ment by ti’anslfitiujf his farce Brno to bottle 
--’,'j'jO'int.-^ •I'itJi jour Zo.n/icfrciw, into French, and 
producing it at the Yandevihe, Paj-is, under 
the title of Vm Femme dam raa Fontaine. 
This })ieoo tTCM also ])i'ocluecd uiwn the Gernnm 
stage with auccesa. Most of his ninety pieces i 
liavc- been performed at the Adelidii anil Hay- 
maj'lvft Theat]'es, and several have appeared 
at the Olympiic and Lyceum. Some of this ! 
authoFs aerio-cornic efforts exMhit considerable 
piathoa, humour, and dramatic power, the most ; 
admired being All Jor Love or The Lost Pleiad, I 
The Ban of Manj Friends, Tins Ohl Chateau, ' 
The Seerct A/ient, The J lope of the Fomilj, The 
fC'jiU'l Vobha, The Vicar of Vfal-eMd, The 
Queen, of the Ahnasi, The Afarchant uml his 
Clerks, The Tipprrorj Le;)aivi,t\w\ Helen Oali- 
leijh. In 18J3 his World of JJrcaim, a sjme- 
taculiir driiraa, had a imii of over eighty nights 
at the Haymarket, and in the following year 
it was pnt upioii the stage in Dublin, Mr. 
Webster .and Madame Celeste having then 
their Easter ongagenient in that eity. 

Mr. Coyne’s one serious work, The Sconerj 
and Antiquities of Irelwvl, which appeared in 
1840, proved that the land of his birth had not 
been forgotten. Though so iiber.al towards the 
literature i f the stage, he never ceased to be 
a frequent and admired contributor to the 
periodicals. With Mark Lemon and Henry 
Mayhow also he was one of the proiuctor.s 
and early proprietor.^ of Punch, whose pages 
often bristled with liis wit. In b‘^00 he was 
appointed secretary of the Dramatic Author.^’ 
Society. Hi.s last days were greatly afUicted 
by physical pain and rheumatic attacks of 
several years’ standing, which ultimately de- 
veloped into paraly.si.s, of which he died at his 
residence in Westhourne Ihu-k, London, on 
the ISth of July, ISOS. Those who knew Mr. 
Coyne in private life bear testimony to the 
fjterlijig Avorth of his character. He was iievei' 
spoiled by suoecs.s, alwajv remaining “a mo- 
dest, retiring, estimable man,” seen to best 
advantage in his own hospitable domestic 
efrcle.] 


A COJERDY OF EEROKS. 

(most “uBcnsT rurviTE AVPains.”) 

[Dentatus Dotts is a deni.isl and a volunteer; 
and Major Polkinghovne belongs to the same 
corp.a. J umbulls is the lover of Stilly, the ser- 
vant of Dotts. Dotts has unexpectedly rc- 
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turned homo, having been expected to stay 
out on duty all niglit; while Miv. Polkiinr- 
honie has jiaid a visit to the Iioiuse of Mr,-. 
Dotts in order to have an interview with Mr. 
Bagsliaw, a .solicitor, to procure a .separation 
from her hmsband. A scries of amusing mis- 
takes ;iri.se3 from the different ehaiacters not 
knowing each otlier. When the scone opens 
Sally, the .«erviint-maid, has just admitted 
her lover, she being under the imjiressioa tlmt 
every one had gone to lied.] 

&:em: -f. sittinj-rnom in the npaHments of 
Dj3,N'TATir.s Dori-rf . — Filter .Sali-v, followed 
h) J i.r.MHAti.s, icho carries a cornct~a~piston, 

Sallj. Have done, Mr. Jumballs, do! — 
are really too fon-iul. 

dumb. (Aside.) Wlmt intense virtue! (Laps 
the comet-a-qyiston on chiffonier.) Forgive- me, 
sweet Malvina, ’tsvas yom- heavenly beauty 
made me for a moment forget myself. That’s 
a becoming bonnet on your back. 

Fallj. I’m glad you think so. I was just a 
tiying it on, with this shawl, which my mil- 
linger sent me home, when I heard your sigwvl. 
(Takinj off the, shawl and bonnet.) 

dumb. Allow me. (Be takes the shawl and 
bonnet, and planes them on the chiffonier.} 
Delicious waist you have for a polka. (Bmis a 
polka tune, takes her by the waist, and begins 
to dance.) 

Sally. (Takes Jug wMeU is m the table.) 
Good gracious! (Sturts up with Jug in herkmid; 
and eomes forward.) 

Jurnh. (^Ifojvnecf.) BIe.s3 me! 

Sully. (Apart, in a tragie tone.) The beer! 

I forgot the beer! 
dumb. (Rises.) Wnat’a the matter? 

Sally. Oh, iiothiag, nothing — don’t stir. 
(Apart.) I’ll run to the public-hou.se round 
the corner. (Aloud.) Something I thought of. 

I must beg your pai'ding for leaving you, hut 
I’ll he back directly. Piay igsouae me! 

Jimh. .Don’t mention it, miR.s. (Sally eanis, 
with a profound curtsey, concealing the jug she 
carries, Jumballs bows to her as she goes.) 
Hah, tliere’s grace and dignity ! During hei- 
temporaiy alrseiice I’ll take the liberty of 
drinking her health. 

(Be poiiirs out a glass of wine, and is about 
drinking it, lehen a noise is heard of some 
person stumbling up stetirs.) 

Doits. (Outside on landing.) Confound the 
chair ! Why do they leave them about ? I’ve 
nearly broken my leg over it. 

Jmd). (Ruing in alca-m.) Bless me! that’s 
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a man’s voice! he’s coming up stairs. If I 
should he found here I aliall be handed over 
to the police as a burglar or housobreaker. I 
must conceal myself somewhere. Stay, here 
is a room. (Takes candle, crosses and opens 
door.) Empty! this will do. 

(Blows out candle, puts it on akifonieri goes 
into room.) 

Miter DiiNTAnrs Dot’ivs, splashed and dirtied.; 
he ^oears a battered, mud-dyed hat instead 
of his chako, and carries his sabre in his hand. 

: —Stage dark, 

.Doits. Hey, no light anywhere ! Mrs, Dotts 
mast have gone to bed. (Lays sabre on chair.) 
Perhapsimaybe able to findacaiidle. (Crosses 
to fireplace, and finds the eandle on snantel- 
pioee; lights an allumeite at the fire, and with 
it lights the candle. Surveys himself in the 
mirror over tho fi, replace). Melancholy spec- 
tacle! how shall I pi’Bsent myself in this state 
to my wife ! How shall I account for my ap- 
pear.auce here when she believes me to be on 
duty I I can’t tell her 1 sinspeoted she had pri- | 
vate reasons for desii’ing my absence to-nightj 
and that, acting on the suggestion of the green- 
eyed monster, I obtained from the officer of I 
the guard permission to return home on “ur- 
gent private affaire.” Sh.all I confess .all ' 
to my wife; — throw myself on my knees be- 
fore her, saying, “Behold tlio nuserahle .and 
muddy I’emaius of what was once your Den- 
tatus, come to implore your forgiveness!” 
Yes, I’ll trust to her generosity, and in.ake tho 
touching appeal at once. \Esit roith candle. 
(Stage dark Jumballs then puts in his head 
from door.) 

Junib. (Peeping in.) All’s quiet now. That 
fellow, whoever he wmj, is gone. ( Coming out.) 
Malvina! Malvina! What can have kept her! 

I don’t feel at all comfortable here ; and if I 
could only find my hat and my cornct-a-piston 
I’d try to get quietly out of the house. 

(He crosses to the easy chaw.) 
Dotts. (Speaking in room.) No, I can’t— I 
haven’t the corn-age to appear before her. 

Jiwni. Ha! here he comes again. Wliat shall 
Idol Ah! 

(Sits in the easy chair, and huddles himself 
under Dotts' dressing-gown, which has been 
thrown on. the olmir.) 

Enter Dotts, with candle. 

. . Dotts. It’s no use, I can’t— my heart failed 
me when I reached the door. I thought of 
the shock my sudden appearance in this dikt 


pidated condition might give my wife; so I’ve 
resolved to reserve the painful disclosure until 
morning. I can ait here by the lire in the 
ai-ra-cbair till daylight, (lie drops into ike 
easy chair.) 

Jmnb. (Shouting.) Iloh! hollo! don’t! 

Dotts. (Starting up.) What’s tluit 'i 
(Pulls the dressing-gown off the chair, and dis- 
covers JuMBAuns, who rushes down in great 
terror, holding the dressing-goivn before him. 
Dotts seises poker, and comes down.) 

Jumh. I beg pardon, I— fear — I liave made 
a mistake; but I’m going — when I’ve found 
i»y hat and my cornet-a-pistoii. 

Dotts. Oh! (Aside.) Tld.s is the destroyer of 
my hearthstone. (Jumballs is stealing off 
round the table.) Wh.at is your business hero I 
Jirnib. Business! Oh, none — none iu par- 
, ticulav. (Aside.) He ghu-es at me like a tiger! 

I Dotts. Oh, none in p.articnhar— very good. 
(He goes to window and throws it up.) You 
siiy none ? 

(Dotts forces him against tho window; iti 
the struggle Jumballs pushes over a large 
geranium pot from, the windotv-sUl; it falls 
into the street, from whence is heard a crash 
and a groan.) 

Dotts. (Letting Jumballs go.) Good llea- 
veiLS, wh.at’a that? (Comas down.) 

dumb. (Looks out of window.) Thoi-c, yoivVo 
gone and done it. You’ve shoved that big 
geranium pot over on a man’s he.ad and killed 
him. He’s lying on the flags—as flat as a 
paucalce— 

Dotts. Spare tho harrowing description — it’s 
a shocking business; (confidentkdly) but we 
must keep it quiet. 
ihimh. Tf«-~you mean you. 

Dotts. No; we, we. You know you’re an 
accomplice in the dreadful deed — I pushed 
you and you pushed the pot on the unfortunate 
man’s head. — Listen ! There arc three more 
genaniuni pots outside the window above this, 
I’ll go quietly and fetch tlie largest of them 
and put it in the place of tlie one we have 
thrown over.;— when the police come they’ll 
find no pot missing from my window-sill — 
then who can say we did it? 

Jund). But I’ve Iiad no supper yet. 

Dotts, Voracious vampire, to tliink of sup- 
per at such a moment. (Takes the duck and 
the pie and gives them to Jumballs.) There, 
go in— quick — not a word. (.Jumballs goes 
into room. Dotts locks the door, taking key 
with him.) There, his mouth is stopped for 
the present, and now to fetch the flower-pot. 

{Exit. 
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Enter Mrs. PolkinghoenI:. 

Mrs. F. Deav m«, wliat a dreadful uproar! 
It’s impossible to rest with the noise they 
make in this house. I wonder how Mrs. Dotts 
can stand it. 

.EntCi- Don’s, mrri/i'ii(f a large geranucm pot. 

Mrs. F. (Seeing Doits, utters an exclama- 
tion) Hall! 

Botts. (Bropsthe geraniampot, whichbreah.) 
Hoh! 

Mrs. F. Why, Mr. Dotts, how yon stai’tled 
me! 

iioiffe Mrs. Polkinghome! Bless me! What 
are you doing here ? 

Mrs. F. Hush— your w’ife knows — she’ll tell 
you; a little private business — I expect a 
friend to meet me here. 

3oUs. Herel You said a friend, Mrs. Pol- 
kinghorne'i — Is the person — tlre/n'end 'whom 
you expect— excuse the liberty — is your friend 
of the masculine order'! 

Mrs. P. Ye.s, The person you allndc to is 
It geiitlennin. 

Botts, And you invited him to meet you 
here! 

Mrs. F. Certainly. 

Botts. Bravo! (Emhraoes Mrs. Polking- 
BORSE.) I beg piirclou. My dear Mra. Polk- 
inghorne, I am happy to tell you that your 
friend is here ; he has been waiting .sonie 
time for you in this room. (Fnloch door, 
Mrs. PowcmaHORNE goes up; Dott.s speaking 
in u suppressed voice to Jumballs inside.) 
Jumballs! come out, old fellow, she’s here. 
Enter Jumballs, pio/cing a hone of the duck. 

Juwb. (Apart to Dotts.) Well, what’s the 
row now! Have you been iiitchiug any more 
flower-pots on to people’s head.s? 

Botts. (Aside.) Husb ! not a word upon 
that head. She’s here — Malvina — ^the female 
individual— yonder she stands. Excuse me 
for a momeut, (Aside.) PlI go and confess 
all to Mrs. Dotts. lExit into room. 

Jimib. Malvina, my beloved! 

Mrs. F. (Advancing to meet him, stops short 
in surprise.) Ah! this is a mistake, sir. 

Jumb. Hey! — you are not Malvina. 

[Dqti's rushes out of the room. 

Botts. She's not there --not the smallest 
fragment of her. Mrs. Polkinghome, where’s 
my wife — where’s Mrs. Dotts? 

Mrs. P. I have not the . remotest idea. I 
left her here a sliort time ago. But who is 
this person whom you have intruded upon me 
as my friend! 

Botts. Well, is he not your friend — and ray 


friend, and everyhod3'’s friend— your friend 
Jumballs? 

Mrs. F. Jumballs! I’m waiting for Mr. 
Bagshaw. 

Botts. Bagshaw! Then why the devil are 
you not Biigsluiw, Jumballs! What do you 
mean, sir, by not being Bagshaw'? You’re an 
impostor, Jumballs. 

(Jjoud knocking at hall door outside. Dotts 
. runs to windov) awl looks out) 

Botts. The devil! it’s Polkinghorne — the 
major! 

Mrs. P. My hushaud! 

Botts. Yourhushand. (xinolher loud knock.) 

Mrs. P. For Heaven’s sake let me conceal 
myself somewhere. (Mu.s. Polkinghorne 

Jimib. (Aside.) Tliere’ll he a row here, so 
I’d better keep out of the way, and take the 
sherry with me. (Takes decanter from table 
and goes into room.) 

Botts. (Coming from door.) I’ll meet him 
with a gay and carele.ss demeanour, though 
I’m quidiing like a jelly. (Knock at door) 
Co— come iii. 

Enter Major Polkinghorne. 

Major. The circumstances, madam — (Sees 
Dotts.) Ha! Mr. Dotts! You here, sir! 
What’s the meaning of this, sir? As your 
commanding ofiiccr I ask you, why have you 
left yotu’ duty, sir! 

Botts. Hum — why — take a chair, majoi-, 
.and let n.s discuss the matter quietly. 

Major. No, sir, I will not take a chair- — I 
will not discuss the matter quietly. You were 
under orders for special aud imjiortant duty 
to-night. Why have you quitted it? 

Botts. Why have I quitted it! What a 
question! when I had “urgent private affairs” 
to attend to at home. 

Major. Suppose I returned home this even- 
ing at an earlier hour than usual on “ urgent 
private affairs,” aud discovered that during my 
absence my wife had quitted my house— left 
her quaiters, sir — Suppose, I say, that I found 
the cabman who drove my wife, aud that I 
have traced her to this house. The w'hole 
business is perfectly clear. Yon first contrive 
that your wife shall be absent; — then my wife 
comes here secretly — then you evade your 
military duty, and return home on. “urgent 
private aifaii’s” — and then, sir — the injui-ed 
husband stands before you, demanding satis- 
faction for his wounded honour. 

Botts. (Aside) What will become of me! 

Major. Tlus moment, sir, — in this room. 
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I’ve got a 'brace of rcvol vers here, sir. {Tales 
txeo revolvers out of a ease tehieh Tie earnes.) 

Dotts. Hon’t come near me, or I’ll shout. 
Help! — murder! — murder! 


Mrs. P. Stop, rash man! 

Major. Oh, madaiu, you arc lierc— and yovi 
think to save him from my vengeance — 

Mrs. P, But he is iimoccnt — I’ll swear it. 

JDotts. 'We’ll botli sweiU' it. 

J UMBALLS oUfii-s nith the decanter in his hand; 
he is Tmlf drm/i. 

Jumh. Ho! hoi ho! Don’t believe him. I 
know all about it. He’s guilty, a,nd I’ll prove 
it. Nothing’s too bad for him; — so I say 
throw him out of the window — throw liim out 
— ho! ho! ho! 

JEnter'hliiii.Ticms, liastUy. 

Mrs. I). Goodness bless us, what’s the mat- 
ter? — what'is it evil about? 

BoUs. Oh, Mrs. D.l Mrs. D.! — where have 
you been ? You’re come to see your devoted 
Deutatus pitched like an empty stowberry 
pottle oirt of that window. 

Major. Madam, you will share iny resent- 
ment when I tell you tliat I found my wife 
here in the company of your hushand ; — a clan- 
destine meeting, madam — during yoiu’ absence. 

Mrs. B. Yon'i’e quite wrong, major; Mm. 
Polldnghonie’s visit was to me. I left, her 
resting in my room while I went to the guard- 
house with my husband’s brandy lUsk and 
timbrella, whidi he had foi’gotteu. 

Major. I confess, notwithstanding appcai'- 
auces, that 1 believe I have susirected you 
wrongly. But I have not yet been told, Mrs. 


Polkinghoi'Jie, the object of yoiu' visit to Mis. 
Dotts at such an unusual hoiu', madam. 

Mrs. P. It is to be explained in your own 
conduct, major. After onv <juai'vel this even- 
ing I had made up my mind to part from you, 
and had written to Mr, Bagsliaw to meet me 
here to-night at ten o’clock. 

Enter Sally ioitk a jug of beer. 

Jumh. Stop! liere’s my tleav Alolvina; she 
knows me. 

Mrs. B. Malvina! 'Why, tliiit’s our servant 
Sally. 

Jund). (Apart.) Servant! Whew! 

Sail//. Oh, mum, pray excuse hiiii; hels n, 
young man I hiive a regard for, and lie c;imo 
here to-night to sit with mo. It’,-i ,so lonely, 
imiin; and .1 went out for a dro)) of beer, but 
I forgot ray latch-key, .and limoionri of 
ringing the boll. 

Bolts. Oh, you wei-o timorous of ringing llie 
bell; but yoiii’ young man w.asn’l; timoi'oii.s of 
eating ray i-oast duck, and drinking ray sluirry. 
I think, Sally, for the future jjoaee of society, 
you Iiad lietter got married to tlie pieman 
without delay. 

Sail//. I’m quite agree, able if hi r. J umball.'J 
is willing. 

Jimb. 'Well, I don’t understand it, but I 
supiiose it’s my fate and I c,aii’t help myself. 

Botts. Of courae it is your fate, iJ'iunballs. 
Take her, mid be a happy pieman .for the rest 
of your miseralilo days! And now', mattei's 
being settled ooinfortably, only one difficulty 
reniaina: — Ladies and gentleman, I ask you 
was I not justified in coming home to-night 
on “urgent private atfairs'l” If you think so 
— say so ; and I jiromi.se for the future tliat 
im" Urgent Private Affairs” dfrAW ever keep 
me from tlie post of “Public Duty.” 
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Bobn 1810— Died 1868. 


fMatthew J'ames Higgins, best known in 
literature by his nowi de plume, “Jacob Om- 
nium,” was for over twenty years a contributor 
:to the where his wiitings were remark- 
.able for point and terseness of style mid quiet 
humour. Ho was bom at Benowu Castle, 
county Meath, December 4th, 1810, and, early 
deprived of his father, grew up under the care 
of Ilia mother. He was sent to a school near 


Bath, fi'OMi thence to Eton, finishing his edu- 
cation at New College, Oxford. For several 
years Mr, Higgins travelled on the Continent, 
and in 1833 he visited British Guiana for the 
purpo.se of superintending the afluiivs of an 
estate which he liad inherited. .During his 
voyage and his residence in the country lie 
kept a most interesting journal of passing 
events. 
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His first eontribrrtion to literature appeared 
in The New Monthly Magasine for August, 
1845, and was entitled Jacob (hnnhim, the 
Merchant Prince. This essay excited so much 
admiration and attention, that his next and 
succeeding papers on socuil subjects were 
announced as by the author of Jacob Omnium, 
and he ultimately adopted the name, frequently 
using the initials J. O. It was while writing 
for this magazine that he acquired the friend- 
ship of Thackeray, and received renown from 
the pen of the great novelist in one of liis Bow- 
street Ballads which appeared in en- 

titled Jacob Omnium’s IToss. In 1846 he iigiiin 
visited the West Indies, and on hia return 
found Ireland plunged in the depths of starva- 
tion .and misery, caused by the potato foilm’e, 
Mr. Higgins immediately volunteered to assist 
ill the relief of his unfortunate countrymen 
by co-operating with the committee .already 
established ill London. His offer was accepted, 
and he landed on the coast of Mayo from 
H.M.S. Terrible, sent with supplies for the 
famine-stricken people. The fearful state in 
which Mr. Higgins found the country was 
described by him in the Times of April 32d, 
1847. He pei'sonally mode herculean exer- 
tions on behalf of the starving population. 
At the general election in the same year he 
oouteatod the borough of Westbury, but was 
defeated. He made no further attempt to 
enter parliament, contenting himself with his 
political influence as a writer. As, a supporter 
of the altered principles of Sir Kobert Peel 
Mr. Higgins became a valued contributor to 
the Morning Chronicle in 1848, wliile bis 
letters to the Times upon various subjects, and 
rmder several assumed names, were legion. 
The Oornhill Magazine, The Edinburgh ,aud 
other Reviews, and subsequently the Pall Mall 
Gazette, wavs all indebted to his light, graceful, 
and versatile style. Mr. Higgins’s marriage 
■with the daughter of Sir Henry Joseph Tich- 
borne led to his taking an interest in the cele- 
brated case and an active part in its investi- 
g.'ition. I-Te complained for some ye.-irs of 
fading health, and .after an illuess of appar- 
ently oirly six days, died at hia house near 
Abingdon, on the J4th of August, 180*8, .and 
was buried at the Fulham Cemetery. An 
estimate of his character is thus given by 
his biogr.aphcr Sir William Stirling- Max- , 
well : “Oppression or unfair dealing, when- 
ever it came under his notice, w.os almost 
sure to bring .1. O. to the rescue. It would < 
be absurd to pretend that, in all his encoun- j 
iers M'ith wlnat he deemed to bo wrong, he 


1 was wholly in the right ; but it is not too 
I much to say that no selfish object ever sttrnu- 
I hated or .stayed Ms pen.” Mr. Higgins wag of 
i extraordinary shature, his height being six 
I feet eight inches. He was as remarkable for 
[ good nature as for his height, and thus ac- 
quu'ttl amongst his friends the jiame of “The 
1 Gentle Giant.” Of his visit with Thackev.ay to 
see a show-giant, .Sir W. Stirling-M.axwcll s.ws ; 
“At the door Thackeray pointed to his compa- 
nion, and whispered tothedoor-keepox', ‘Weave 
in the profession,’ and so obtained free admi.g- 
sion. But, as Th<ackoray used to end the story, 
‘Wo were not moan, but paid our .shillings as wc 

The writings of tliis .autlior, published in 
i separate form, are Letters to Lord John Biis- 
I sell on The Sugar Delates (1847-48), Cheap 
I Sugeer means Cheap Slaves (1848), Light Horse, 

(18.5.5) , A Letter on Administrative Reform 

(18.5.5) , Letters on Military Educatioyi {1SD5- 
56), Letters on the Purchase System (1857), 
Three Letters to the Editor of Cornhill on 
Publio School Education (1861), The Story of 
the Mhow Court Martial (1864), Papers an 
Public School Education in England (1865), 
Social Sketches: and Correspondence betiman 
J. Walters, Esq., M.P., and J. 0., the hmt being 
printed for private cirenkation only, The work 
from which we take our extracts is Essays on 
Social Stdgcets, published in 1875, to which 
is ixrefixed an admirable memoir of the author 
by Sir William Stirliug-Maxwell, from which 
this notice is compiled.] 


A SCENE IN THE IRISH FAMINE.' 

[Tliis picture is very bitter, but probably 
very true. It appeared in a letter addressed 
to the Tmes, April 22, 1847.] 

1 The committee of the British Association 
i for the Relief of Distress in Ireland, reading 
! frightful .accounts of pestilence and famine in 
I the county of Mayo, and receiving urgent and 
perplexing appeals for relief from variou.s 
resident clergymen and landlords, decided on 
despatching one of their number to the spot, 
to examine into the state of affairs and relieve 
the people i)romixtly. As I had been loudest 
in my condemnation of the coriduet of both 
English and Irish landlords, and had boasted — 
I now feel somewhat injudiciously — ^of what I 
would do were I in their place, I was selected 
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for this not very agretiahk' service. In eouse- 
quenoe I have been for the last few weeks 
resident in Letterbrick, the caj)ital of tlie 
barony of Avderry. The barony con tains 
185)000 acres of laud, over which is scattered 
a popiiliitioii of 30,000 sonis. Tlie little town 
of Letterbrick is placed in the biglit of a deep i 
bay, one of the many noble harbours with i 
■which the west of Ireland abovinds. The I 
niiion worklionae is 31 miles distant; besides | 
that, there is neither hos{>it-i.I nor dispensary i 
of which the poor can avail thoniselves at the I 
pre.sent moment. Of three re.sidi!nt I'rotes- | 
taut clergymen one is insane; the other two I 
are not on speaking terms, and will not ‘act’ | 
togetlier in any way. The three Roman Ca- 
tholic priests are good simple meu—poor and 
ignorant, and possessing little influence over 
their flocks. Two-thirds of this vast extent of 
land ia divided between two proprietors — Mr. 
Black of Kildare, and The Mulligan, who re- 
sides in his bai'onitd castle of Ballymulligan. 

The Mulligan having been an Irishman of 
pleasure is now a bankrupt; heauius6is liiniself 
in his dominions as well as he can, but has 
lately been cast in damages for the seduction 
of the daughter of a coast-guard, and is iu 
consequence at present playing at hide-and- 
seek with the ofiieers of the law: he i.s a married 
; man; he is the only .resident magistrate in 
Avderry, and as his jiresent discreditable social 
position renders him only acces.sibJc on Sun- 
days, he is utterly xiseless iu that capacity. 
His tenants are not in an'ear. They have 
been driven, ejected, and sold up with in- 
credible severity, To give yon an idea of wh.at 
the people here endure and tlie landlords ]ier- 
potvate, I will state that last week, accom- 
panied hy t-wo credible English witnesses, I 
met several emaciated cows, driven by two 
men, and followed by their still more ema- 
ciated owners, proceeding towards Letterbrick. 

I stopped them and inquired whither they 
were going. The two men said tliey were 
taking them to the Letterbrick pound for rent 
owing to them. The peasants declared that 
the rent was not due till the 1st of May, 
Their landlord admitted this readily, but 
added that Letterbrick fair was on the 12th I 
of April, and he feared, unless he pounded j 
his tenants’ cattle before that, that they would i 
sell them at the fair and be off to America. ] 
So he did pound them for a debt that was 
.not .yet due ; and the poor ignorant starvea 
wretches allowed him to do it. Of The Miil- 
ligau’s exertions and charities to meet the 
.. preaent orisia, it is needless to speak. He is 


i chairman of a relief committee, which be never 
I attends; he has given no money or food, whilst 
[ he has extracted all he can from the soil. He 
, pays no taxes, builds iio cottages or farm build- 
i.ings, suppoi-ts no schools or hospitals. The 
only duties which lie attempts to jierfomi are 
tho.se which he considers he owes to himself. 
Ho and his family own about 40,000 acres of 
land. His uncle 1 saw when be came to jiro- 
pose to the purser on hoax’d the Horrible 
steamer in cliarge of a cargo of seed, to let him 
have some on the security of hri “ pinjor at six 
mouths;” and wlieii we wei-e landing some 
me.al in the rain from thxit vessel, his bx’other 
galloped into the town in a rickety tandem, 
pulled up to stai’e at us, and, iifter having 
played an amatory mitioual air on a bom 
which he luul slung round him, galloped oif 
again. Mr. Black, bis co-proprietor, is a land- 
lord of a very dill'ei'out specipa. 11 p rp.-ailes iu 
Kildare, where he has a large properiy, and 
by bis own account takes an active part in 
the duties of the county. Here he is reju’e- 
sented by his agent Mr, White, a moat intel- 
ligent and geutleuiiui-liko yoxxng man, who 
spends a few months occasionally in Arilerry, 
and is a magistrate. A variety of small and 
Rub-laudlords, whose lives are spent in watch- 
ing the growing cx'ops and cattle of their ten- 
ants, and pouncing upon them the moment 
they are ri])0 or lit for sale, oecuiiy the rest of 
the bai’oiiy, and complete the miseiy of the 
people. There is one single man who Ixelieves 
that he has duties to perform, and dotis his 
best to fulfil tliom; but as bis property is 
small, the good lie can do is but as a drop in 
this ocean of human iniquity, and lieiug a 
Dublin lawyer, he is nece-ssarily an abacnteB. 
At this moment there is no food in the coun- 
try, .save what is impoited by govei'i.unoiit 
and the British Association; neitlver liave the 
people any money, save what they eam on 
the public works, which are to be .stopj)t‘d in 
May. 

The laud is unsown,— 'there -will be no har- 
vest. The Horrible, whan she was here soiling 
seed under pirime cost, sold but iillK) woi'th, 
and that almost entirely to the benevolent in- 
dividual I have alluded to. At Killala, where 
the gentry clamoured loudly foi' seetl, the 
Lif/htninff w;is sent witli 350 sacks, of which 
. she sold mie; and at Killibega the Jlorrihle 
had no better market, Tliere ia at this mo- 
ment, sir, fever iu half the Ixraaes in AideiTy 
— I Kill them houses by courtesy, for they are 
but hollow, damp, and filthy dimgho!ip.s. The 
people sell their last rag for food, and are then 
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forced to remain in tlieir hovels until the 
weakest sink from hunger ; their festering 
corpses, which they have no means of remov- 
ing, then hreed a fever which carries off the 
rest, Eflioient medicines or medical aid they 
have none, and if they liad, what but good 
food could be prescribed with success to a 
stai’viug man? During the ahoi't time I have 
been here I have seen my fellow-creatiu’es die 
in the streets. I have found the naked bodies 
of women on the road-side, and jiiles of coiBus 
containing corpses left outside the cabins and 
in the market-place. I have met mothers 
oarrying about dead infants in theii-arms until 
they were putrid, refusing to bury them, in 
the hope that the offensive sight might wring 
charity from the callous townspeoj)l6 .sufficient 
to protract for a while the lives of the other 
children at home. During the last two days 
I have buried at my own expense twenty 
bodies, which, had I not done so, would be 
still infecting the living. 

The people here, naturally docile, become 
uncontrollable at the sight of provisions — not 
a bag of biscuit can be landed or leave the 
town without an armed escort, not a vessel can 
anchor in the bay without imminent risk of 
being plundered. Yesterday three vessels, 
bound to the north, -were becalmed off the 
coast; they were instantly boarded and cleared 
by the famished and desperate peasantry. I 
purchased a little seed myself, whieh I retailed 
in small quantities to the people, chiefly to 
gain some insight into their position. I found 
them utterly hopeless, almost indifferent about 
sowing, because they are aware that any crops j 
they may sow will be seized on for rent by the 
landlords. They preferred buying turnip and 
parsnip seed, although they appeai’ed quite 
ignorant how to cultivate them, because the 
pierishable nature of these roots renders them 
less convenient for seizure than barley or oats. 
On my arrival hero I found the soup-kitchen, 
on which the livesof hundreds depend, stopped, 
not for want of funds, but because the vicar 
and the curate, having ^130 intrusted to them 
jointly by our association, had quarrelled, and 
preferred seeing the parishioners starve to 
making soup for them in concert. 

Lest I may^ be suspected of Ciu-ioature or 
exaggeration, I will, in conclusion, set down 
what my eyes have seen during the last half- 
hour. I have seen in the court-house an in- 
que,st holding on the body of a, boy of thirteen, 
who, being left alone in a cabin, with a little 
rice and fish in his chai-ge, wiis murdered by 
his cousin, a hoy of twelve, for tiie sake of 


[ that -wretched pittance of food. A verdict of 
I “wilful murder” has since been returned. 
The culijrit i.s the most famished ajid sickly 
little creature I ever saw, and his relatives 
whom I heard examined were all eqiudly ema- 
ciated and fever-stricken. Driven from the 
court by the stench of the body, I pas,5eil in 
the street two coffins with bodies in them, in 
going to my lodgings from the court-house, a 
distance of a lunulved yards. I am yjrepared 
to hear that the truth of ivh at I have here 
stated ha.s been impugned; to be informed that 
I am ignorant of the habits of the people, and 
that I have been humbugged by Irishmen 
having- a natural turn for humour. I am pre- 
pared to be riiliculed for my obesity, and to 
be told that a London banker is out of his 
element in the romantic regions of the west. 
I should not wonder if The Mulligan called me 
out. I feel certain “he will court an inquiry.” 


ODE CHAPEL OP EASE. 

(PROM “ESSAT.S ON .SOCUr, SUBJECTS.”) 

(The Last extract shows the power Mr. 
Higgins possessed of describing a tragic scene. 
In the following extract his mood is lighter. 
He is telling how a church was built in the 
“West Indies.] 

From the moment w-hen a period was deter- 
mined upon at wliich the .slaves should become 
absolutely and unreservedly free, it became 
obviously .as much the interest of the pro- 
prietors of estates to Conciliate and improve 
the moral condition of their ajjprentices, ns it 
ever could have been in slave time to over- 
work and retain them in ignorance. 

Churches and schools were the first requi- 
sites which suggested themselves to .sucli of 
the colonists as -n'ore enlightened enough to 
foresee that the sooner they could civilize and 
instruct the newly-enfranelii.sed negroe.s, the 
sooner they would be likely to induce them 
to listen to reason, return to their duty, and 
accept a fair remuneration for their labour. 

Subscriptions were therefore set on foot in 
our parish, for this laudable pmrpose. The 
parish church is seven inilo.s from jdantation 
Daageraad, on which I reside, and cannot 
contain one-twentieth of the inhabitants of 
the qrarisli. It was therefore propo,sed to erect 
a chapel of ease for the benefit of six or seven 
of those estates which were furthest from the 
existing ehnrch. The proprietor of Daageraad 
contributed JlOO; the owners of the six ad- 
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joiiLiiij; plantations sulaacribod according to 
their means with equal liberality; the bishop 
of the diocese not only gave a large sum him- 
self, but procured ns ^fi^OOfromsome benevolent 
society at homa; and we at length fomul our- 
selves possessed of upwards of ^1300 where- 
with to defray tlio cost of erecting a building 
wiiich should fulfil the double pm’pose of a 
place of worship and instruction. 

Wlien it was finished; painted, glazed, and 
shuigled, it looked vei’y nice indeed, and very 
like one of those little churches one sees in 
boxes of Dutch toys ; but in producing it the 
committee had unluckily expended all their 
money, and still there were neither seats nor 
pulpit nor fittings of any kind provided for 
the interior. 

Whilst we were thus innocently and laud- 
ably employed in the pestilential swamps of 
British Guiana, the hefore-nientioned ultra- 
philanthropists of Exeter Hall, and the elderly 
but energetic virgins of Olapham, seeing that 
a period had been fixed upon for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and tliat the colonists 
were wisely endeavouring to meet the crisis 
in the best manner they could, began to feel 
that their occupation was going from them, 
and tlmt their importance was soraewlnat les- 
sened; they therefore determined upon having 
one more blow nt us before they sank back 
into insignificance, and on endeavouring to 
see if. they could not,- by abridging the term 
originally agreed upon for the apprenticeship, 
and by letting the slave population loose on 
our hands before wc were prepared for the 
measure, place ns in what the Yankees tenn 
" an unhandsome fix.” 

: They in comequence met, resolved, peti- 
tipned, published, agitated, mobbed the sec- 
retary for the colonies, flattered tlie under- 
eecretary, and bullied the government, until 
it was too happy to give us and our interests 
up to them in order to get rid of their anile 
importunities. The slaves were turned loose 
upon society before any laws were reiidy for 
their coercion; -were vei-y happy and very idle 
for a time, and now resist every necesaaiy 
legislative emaetmeut as an infringement of 
the absolute state of liberty, or rather anarchy, 
which they at first enjoyed. Wc~:-the whites 
-^are in an unhandsome fix, and none of us 
know how we .sh.all get out of it ! 

JLt hud been at first the intention of the com- 
: mittee to have called upon the original sub- 
scribers for a further contribution towiU’ds 
' the completion of our little chapel; but the 
■total cessation of business, the sight of the 


Canes rotting on the ground, and the enormous 
price demanded for labour, convinced tho 
members of it that nothing more could I’eason- 
ably be expected from that quarter. 

. So for five or six months nothing more 
was done. At last a good many of tho free 
lal wurcrs returned to their duty; tho pliiiitcn-i, 
rather than see their estates relapse into 
swamps (which would very soon bo tlie case if 
the drainage were not kept clear), decided on 
acceding to their extrav.agant demands; largo 
sums were p.aid to them monthly as wages — 
far more than their iiece,ssitiea required — and 
tho black population soon became possessed of 
more money than they well knew what to do 
with. 

The clergyman of the parish, Mr. Groyle, 
a gentleman respected and beloved both by 
white man and negro, was of cour.so anxious 
to see the now chapel in use, and perceiving 
that there was a good deal of itioney in circu- 
lation amongst the liibourers, ho proposed la 
endeavour to got them to contribute tho sum 
requisite for its completion, about ,£300. 

He therefore wrote notes to the msinnsers 
of the different estates, soliciting peimiHsion 
to (orae and nuke acollect.ion forflmt pur- 
pose, and inquirhig, shrewdly enough, on wliat 
day of the month it was ou.stomary to pay the 
people on each particular phintEition. 

His success was great, and proved that if 
the negroes wei’e eager to get money they 
were equally willing to part with it. I had 
no opportunity of attending any of his collec- 
tions before he arrived at Daageraad on the 
evening of our pay-day. He drove up the 
avenue in his gig just as we lintl finished our 
dinner. 

We soon rigged him, a sort of piTljiit in the 
gallery before the house, where he established 
himself, having on the desk before him a 
ledger, pen, and iidc, two or three Colonial 
Gtmttes, and a large empty money-bag. 

He began by making them a speech, im- 
porting that their twisters had very kindly 
built them a church when times were good, 
and they had plenty of money; but tliat now 
they were no longer able to .go to any further 
expense. That the negroes were thomaolvea 
rich, and that ho knew tlicm wi‘11 ciiongh to 
know that they would be liberal in a matter 
like the present one, which conoemod their 
own spiritual welfare and tlie educiition of 
their children, for the chapel was to serve on 
week-days a.s a school-house. Ho concluded 
-by informing them that the name of every 
subseriber and the .amount of his subscrip- 
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tioE should be printed in the Colonial Qa- 

He next read to them the amount sub- 
scribed by the negroes on. the estates where . 
he had already collected, of com’se selecting 
the names of the most liberal contributors, 
just to give his audience an idea of what they 
ought to do. 

He then addressed himself to the head 
cooper of Daageraad, an old Afiiean Moham- 
medan, who, although converted, presented 
rather a, singular admixture of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism in his conversation and 
appearance. He was a very handsome old man 
with calm dignified manners and along white 
beard; and as he stood by the side of Mr. 
Croyle, leaning on his staif, clothed in a flow- 
ing blue garment, he reminded me of the re- 
presentations we see in old drawings of the 
saints and elders of the Church. 

Mr. Croyle addi-essed him thus: — 

“Demon, you are an excellent man; I have 
no parishioner who attends more regularly at 
church, or at the communion table, or who 
brings up his family more respectably ; you 
shall head my list; I have no doubt but that 
you will contribute handsomely, for I know 
you can afford to do so." 

The venerable Demon answered this insidi- 
ous appeal by a sort of oriental sidaam, and 
remained silent. 

“Well, my man,” pursued Mr. Croyle, 
“what shall I put you down for?” 

Demon fumbled in his pocket; hundreds of 
black eyes, and faces too, were watching in- 
tently his slightest movement. At last he 
inquired innocently: 

“Massa, how much you charge?” 

“Oh, my good fellow, I charge nothing; I 
leave it entirely to your known piety and 
good feeling to set a good example to the 
gang.” 

“Well, massa, s’pose me gib om dollar, dat 
good?” 

“ AVhy, Demon, the head cooper at Mo.squito 
H.all gave three dollars, and I should be sorry 
you gave less than him, because ho is not 
nearly so well-conducted a man as yourself; 
he drinks grog!” 

“True, massa ? Mosquito Hall Jim gib tree 
dollar? Den me sail gib four; they nobber I 
sail say dat dam grog-drinking nigger win o’ 
Misser Kobbins’s head cooper I” 

“Very well, my man; God bless you for 
your liberality. See here, I shall write down 
your name in this book, and have it printed 
in ihe Oaeeite.” 


“ Tankee, niassa.” 

“By the by, what is your surname?” 

“Heigh, massa, me name Demon; manager 
nebber gib me oder name. Dat dam good un.” 

“Well, but Demon, if I am to publi.sli your 
name in the Gazette I must publish yoiir sur- 
name as well as your Christian name.” 

“Well, massa, me b’lang to Miaser .Bobbins; 
he bery good massa; s'poae you write me Bob- 
bins too.” 

As DemonEobbins therefore ho was written 
f down, and many of the people following his 
example I have no doubt but tluit some diiy 
the Gazette in whiidi the subscriptions of 
Daageraad are pi’inted will bo at some Alder- 
manbury meeting adduced as a conclusive 
proof of the loose lives and multitudinous 
bastards of the planters. 

Demon Bobbins, very well satisfied with 
himself, continued to stand by Mr. Croyle, 
acting the part of gentleman-usher to the 
people, who were rather slow in coming for- 
ward, though not from any xmwillingne,s.s to 
coutrihuto, as the result proved. 

Borneo London, the captain of oui’ schooner, 
a tall stout sulky-looking negro, next pre- 
sented himself. He had listened attentively 
to what had passed betxvceu Demon and the 
p.arsoii, .and slapped down at once four doUaVs, 
muttering as he walked olf: “Four dollar, too 
much money; nebber mmd, when me for dead 
me sli.all go to heaven one time (at once)." 

As London was a man of many wives, and 
an iiulili'erent church-goer, Mr. Croyle ac- 
cepted his money without wasting his breath 
in eidogizing Ins hbeiahty 

A negro called Blake, a very fine young man 
of most industrious habits, now rushed up the 
steps, and having put down two dollars 
begged tliat the palvson would intercede with 
me for him, as he wi.shed to have a new 

I told Mr. Croyle that his request was ab- 
surd, he occupied the very best Jiouse on the 
estate with his mother and young brother. 

Upon this Blake stated that he had quar- 
relled with his mother and could live with her 
no longer. “She too old and too cross !” 

“But recollect, my good fellow, she is still 
your mother; she is old, and it is your dxity 
to take, care of her. You miust not mind any 
litGe asperitie.s of temper; you laiow that God 
Almighty commands you to honour your 
father and mother.” 

“Iss, massa, me sabey dat dam. well; but 
Goramity no sabey what my mother do to me 
last night. Me bring a gentleman eat foo- 
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foo’ n\e, sEe no likee dsit, so olie kickxle 
gentleman too bid beliind, and box me all to 
pieces; luid then she bite gi'eat bit out o’ me, 
down here; Goramity no sabey dat!” (luoth 
Elakc, rubbing Ida posteriors. 

Diana, the ei'eole driver, or governess of 
black young ladies and gentlemen from the 
ages of ten to fifteen, followed. She paid a 
dollar for herself, another for her son, and 
offered a bit (4if.) for her danghter. Mr. 
Croyle said he was much obliged, but he could 
not receive such a small sum. 

“ H'aigh, maasa, dat plenty for me picca- 
ninny, she bery small,” siiid Diana, evidently 
imoousoious that a large soul might be packed 
in a small body. 

N ext came Y acky the blacksmith. He pro- 
posed giving a guilder (Is. id.), he vowed he 
could ajiare no more. 

Mr, Croyle quietly observed that the Eear- 
nought smith had subscribed very handsomely. 
Down came Yacky with three dollars instantly. 
“Dey neither sail say dat footy little eofl'ee 
plantation win o' Misser Eobhin’a niggers.” 

Mr. Croyle applauded the sentiment, bagged 
the money, and inquired if Yacky were re- 


gularly married to a very pretty girl with a 
child in her arms whom lie had brought up 
to contribute her mite. 

“No, maasa, she no my wife in cluircb yet; 
me got another lady in town, iiTui two more 
piccaninny. 'When manager gib me new bouse 
don me sail hax you marry ’em both one time.” 

As it was no time to discuss a point of negro 
morality, Mr. Croyle merely dismissed Yacky 
and his concubine with a frown, reserving 
what he had to say on the subject for a more 
convenient season. 

Every negro on tlie plantation subscribed 
something; those who had no money to spare 
at the time promised certain subscriptions, 
which they idl faithfully paid the next month, 
and the result of Mr. Oroyle’s activity was a 
sum of money aufiieient to fit np the interior 
of the church very hand.somely, and to build 
a large shed close by for the horses to remain 
under during service, for the head people on 
the estates generally are allowed to ride to 
church if there are any spare horses j it en- 
hances their importance immensely in the eyos 
of the other “dam low niggers” who have to 
walk. 


FRANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONY; 

Boun, 1805— Died 1S6«. 


[This inimitable Irish genius, more widely 
known by his nom dc plmm of “ Eatlier Front,” 
was born in Cork about the year 180."). Pro- 
bably hk early days were .spent in or about 
Blarney, and within heaving of those “Bella 
of Shandon” which his verse has immortalized. 
Mahouy’s father was of an old and resiiectahle 
fainil}', known for generations as the “Cork 
Malioiiys,” and had destined Francis for the 
Cluirch. To this end he was early placed at 
a Jesuit college in France, from whence he 
proceeded in due time to the Irish College at 
Rome, Here he wrote Ms famous “Shandon 
Bells,” and in the corner of the room where 
hk bed stood are still to be seen, traced on , 
the wall, the first lines of the poem. After 


1 1'oo-foo i» tile favourite uiid iiidispoiisablo food of tUc 
negroeH. It la made of boiled plan tains and salt flsh 
pounded togotUer with a little water. A ncgi'o despises 
bread, blflouit, even fat pork, in comparison withn troah 
platitata; and it is Xudiorons enough to obsoivo Oio im- 
portance whicU.the nigger who is charged to compound, 
fOOrfoo for a boat's crew assumes during the operation, 


taking holy orders he voturned to Ireland, 
where for a short time he acted a.s a ti'aehcr in 
the Je-suit college at Clougowes Wood, For 
what reason he gave np hk clerical position does 
not appear ; probably the idea of a literary life 
had fascinated him. At all events he lied to 
Loudon, and became, as lie called iiimsolf, a 
“Bohemian.” Hk learning was soon widely 
appreciated, and his “Front Papoi'a,”in 
Magazine:, quickly attracted public attention. 
Mahony was one of the best linguists of his 
day, and hk remarkable powers were .sliown 
in hk Latin and Greek version of Moore’s 
Melodiez, which he facetiously named Moore’s 
Plagiarisms, to the intense annoyance of the 
poet, and hk own ipiiet enjoymoii t. T1 e wrote 
Millikiu’a “Groves of Blarney” in li'rcneli, 
Greek, Latin, and Italian. Its author could 
scarcely have anticipated that years aftonvarda, 
sung by Garibaldian soldiers, it would awaken 
the echoes in tlie groves on the shores of 
Lake Como. Father Front took little pint in 
politics; he was rather conservative in his 
views, and had no sympathy with the Repeal 


thoreugiay with a little water. 
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agitation, looking upon O’C'onnell with no great 
faroiir. His sarcastic “Lay of Lajarus,” in 
the Tiims of 1845, sufficiently proved this. 
Weary of his London life he determined to 
travel, and after wandering through Egypt, 
Greece, Hmigary, and Asia Minor, at the re- 
quest of ChiU'Ies Dickers he became Roman 
correspondent for the Daily News in 1846, 
His articles -were afterwards published under 
the title of “ Fasts and Figures from Italy, 
by Don Jeremy Savonarola, Benedictine 
Monk.” He ultimately settled down in Paris. 
He is described by Blanchard Jerrold as 
“trudging along the Boulevards with his arms 
clasped behind him ; his nose in the air ; his 
hat worn as .French earieaturista insist all 
Englishmen wear hat or cap ; his quick, deal', 
deep-, seeking eye, ivandering sharply to the 
right or left ; and sarca.sm— not of the soure.st 
kind — ^playing like jack-o’-lantern in the cor- 
ners of hia moutk” 

Father Front iuti'oduoed Magiun to Thack- 
eray, and the Irish and English littSrafeurs 
started a magazine, Maginn being editor. It 
turaed out a failure, and Thackeray wanted 
to dispose of it, hut Maginn had a share and 
thought he ought to be consulted. Mr. Jerrold 
thus gives his father’s reminiscences of the 
affair; “1 brought them together, Maginn in a 
towering passion, but he was capital. In the 
meeting, at tlie old plaoo, the Crown, he volun- 
teered an eastern tale. It was capitally done, 
with all the glow and draperies ; a very 
good eastern stoiy too, of two pashas, close 
friends, and how they divided their property 
in a manner which gave all of it to one of 
tliem. You will wonder, hut Thackeray lis- 
tened delightedly to the end, and didn’t see 
Billy Maginn’s drift. The boys! the hoys! 
All this was before you were born.” During 


GO WHEl 

OHAS.S01f DE lA COMTE-SSE DE CHATEAUBHIAND 
X PBANgori I. 

Va oh la gloire t’invite; 

Bt quand d’orgueil palpite 
Ce ooaur, qu’i! pense U moil 
Quand I’dloge enfiamnie , 

Touto rardour de ton hme, 

Pense encore h moi! 

Autrea oharines peut-fitre 
Tu voudras oonnaStre, 

Autre amour en maitre 


the last eight jmara of Mahony’s life his articles 
formed the chief attraction of the Globe news- 
paper. “They were put together like mosaics,” 
says his biogivipher, “on little scraps of paper 
bit by bit, a tint being added wlierever he 
coidd pick it up on his daily saunteriugs. The 
gossip of the day never failed to stir something 
good out of the full caldron of his brain.” 
Father Prout suiwived many of the brilliant 
band who had been associated with him in 
the first days of Fraser, and died peacefully at 
his residence in the Rue des Moulihs, Paris, 
May 18, 1866. The lleliques of Father Front, 
which originally appeared in two volumes, 
1336, illustrated by Maclise, were reissued 
in Bohn’s Ilbistrated Library (Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy), by whose pennis.sion our exteicts are 

Mahony, like many of his talented compa- 
triots, bad the light sparkling humour and easy 
abandon of the French. He had also “that 
touch of the hoy in him which has been marked 
in men of the highest stamp.” Like bis friend 
Maginn, a profound scholar, and like him also 
in refraining from any work requiring contin- 
uous effort, he preferred stringing his pearls of 
fancy at liis own will and in his own way, too 
learned to overestimate his abilities, and too 
philosophical to care for the opinion of the 
world. It may be that we do not now attach 
so much importance to his linguistic attain- 
ments as was the fashion when hia poems first 
appeared. It would be a mistake, however, 
to regard Mahony merely as the author of 
some clever tours de force. His poems dis- 
play, be.sidea a brightness and keenness of 
wit, an infinite humour that entitle him to a 
place among the great masters of comedy. The 
Last Reliques of Father Front, by BLanchard 
Jerrold, appeared in 1376.] 


GLORY. 

TOM MOOllB’S translation OE THIS SONO IN 
THIi IRISH MELODIES. 

Go where glory ivaits thee; 

But while fame elates thee, 

Oh, still remember me! 

When the praise thou meetest 
To thine earls sweetest, 

Oh, then romemhor me! 

Other arms in.ay press thee, 

Dearer friends caress thee — 

All the joys that Mess thee 
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Huf, what they aim at, no one dvoainetli. 
Sweeter 'tis to {^'fwe upon 

lly Novah’a lUl, that seldom rises; 

Pew her looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises, 

0, my Norah Creina dear! 

My gentle, bashful Norah Creina! 

Beauty lies 
In many eyes— 

But Ijove’a in thine, my L’orah Creina! 

Lesbia wears a robe of gol d ; 

But all HO tight the nymph liath laoed it, 
Not a eharm of beauty’s mould 

PreKumes to stay where Nature placed it. 
O, my Norah'a gown for me, 

That floats as wild as mountain brcesscH, 
Leaving every beauty free 

To sink or swell as Heaven i)k‘a.scs. 


Lesbia vestoB anro gr’.aves 
P(3rt, et goinmis, juxta normam; 
Gratiin sed, ebeu! suaves 
Ciiietam rolicpiSre forinain. 

Norse tunicam prseferrea, 

Plante Kcphyra voluntem; 

Gculis ot raptLs orres 
Conlemplando ambulantemi 


Mats quand ta lisvre presse 
Celle qui to carosse, 
MtSehant, penso ii moil 

Quaiid an Hoir tu orres 
Sous I’aatre de« bergtres, 
Pense aux doux instaiis 
JjOiHque cette etoilu, 

Qn’un beau cicl ddvoilo, 
Cuida deux amaiia! 
Quand la Hear, symbole 
D’titt qui a’envole, 

Penche sa tfite molle, 
S’oxlialant h Pair, 

Penao Ji la guirlando, 
l)e ta mle Poilrando — 

Don qui fut ai cber! 

Quand la feuille d’aiitomne 
Sous tes ijas rosonne, 

Penso aloas it moil 
Quand de la fainille 
L’antique foyer brille, 
Ponse oncom h moi! 

Dt si dc la ebuntcusc 
La voix molodieuHC 
Beree ton hmo bonreuse 
Et ravit tes sens, 

Penfse h Pair quo chante 
Pour toi ton amanto — 
Tant aimda accens! 


But when friends are dearest, 
And when joys are nearest. 

Oh, then remember me! 

Wlion at eve thou rovost 
By the star thou lovest. 

Oil, then remember me! 
Tbiiik, wben liomo returning. 
Bright we’ve .seen it burning' — 
Ob, then remomlier me! 

Oft aH HiunTnor closes. 

When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses. 

Once HO loved by tlioe, 

Think of her who wove them — 
Her ivho made thee love them: 
Oh, then remember me ! 

When around thee, dying, 
Autuniu loaves arc lying, 

Oh, then remember me! 

And at night, when gazing 
On the gay hoartb blazing, 

Oh, still remember mo! 

Then, should music, Htealing 
All the Houl of fouling, 

To tliy heart appealing, 

Draw one tear from thee; 
Then lot memory bring tlico 
Strains 1 used to sing thee — 
Oh, thou remember mo! 


IN PULCHHAM LACTHTBEAM, 

OAEMEN, AUCTOBE PBODT. 

Lesbia semper hinc ot iudh 
Oculorum tela movit; 

Captat omnos, sed deindh 
Quis amotur nemo novit. 
Palpebrarum, Nora cara, 

Lux tuanim non cst foris, 

Plamma micat ibi rara, 

Sed sinceri lux ainoris. 

Nora Creina sit regiua, 

VuLtu, gressu tain modestol 
Haje, piicllas inter hollas, 

Juie omnium dux esto! 
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Testa Nora tarn decoiA 
Semper indui nieuiento, 
Semirei' puroe sic naturaj 
Ibis tecta vestimento. 


Lesbia mcutis pi-Kfert Inmen, 
Quod comseat perlibeutcr; 
Sed quis optefc hoc acnnicn, 
Quando aciipuncta dentnr? 
Norm siuu cum reeliner, 
Dormio luxuriosti, 

Nil eoiTiigat hoc pnlvinar, 
Nisi crispte ni!>-a lusce. 

Nora blanda, lux lunimdaj 
Expers usque tenebrarnnij 
Tu cor iBulcos per tot, dulces 
Dotes, foils iUeeebraruitt! 


Yes, my Norah Creina dear! 

My simple, griiueftil Noi’ah Creiiial 
Nature’s dress 
Is loveliness — 

'I’hu dress you ivear, my Nomh Creiaa! 

Lcsbia, hath a wit refined; 

But when its points are gleaming' round us, 
Vnio ctm tell if they’re design’d 
To dazsle merely, or to wound tis? 
Pillow’d on rny Norah’s breast, 

In safer slumber Love reposes — 

Bed of peace, whose roughest part 
Is but the enimpling of the roses. 

0, my Norah Crelini dear) 

My mild, my artless Norali Creina! 

Wit, thougli bright, 

Hath not the light 

Tlmt warms your eyes, my Norah Creina! 


THE SHANDON BELLS.' 

"SaWmta parigo, 

Solerania clango.” 

—hmrtp. on an old Bell 

With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Tho-se Shandon bells, 

W'hoae sounds so w'ild would, 

In the days of childhood, 

Pling romitl my cradle 
Their magic spells. 

On this I ponder 
Where’er 1 ivander. 

And thus grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy balls of Shandon, 

That sound .so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I’ve heard bells ciiiming 
Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 

While at a glibo rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate- 
But all their music 
Spoke naught like thine; 

For memoi-y dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 


I The spire of .Stiandon. built on the rains of old Shau- 
don Uaatlo (for which see tlio plates in Pnetita Bybernia), 
Is a prominent object, from whatever side the traveller 
approaches our beautiful city. In a vault at Its foot 
.sleep eoino generations of the writer's kith and kin.— 
Mahony. 


Ito hold notes free. 

Made the hells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I’ve heard hells tolling 
Old “Adrian’s Mole" in, 
Their thunder rolling 
From the Viitkan, 

And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeons turrets 
Of NOtro Damo; 

But tby sounds were .sweeter 
Thau the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly; — 

0! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
Tlie pleasant waters 
Of the river Leo. 

There's a boll in Moscow', 
While on tower and kiosk ol 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 

But there is an anthem 
More dear to mo,^ — 

’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 
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THE CEATII OF SOCEATES. 


LA MORT DE SOCRATE. 


T!ie night before Liirry was stretched, 

The hoys they all paid him a visit; 

A bit in their sacks, too, they fetched — 

They sweated their duds till they riz it; 

For Larry was always the lad, 

When a friend was condemned to the squeezer, 
But he’d pawn all the togs that he had. 

Just to help the poor boy to a sneezer, 

And moisten his gob ’fore he died. 


“Pon my conseienoo, dear Larry,” s.ays I, 

"I’m sorry to see you in trouble, 

And your life’.s ehcerful noggin run dry. 

And yourself going off like its bubble! ” 
“Houkl your tongue in that matter,” says he; 

“For the neckcloth I don’t care a button. 
And by this time to-morrow you’ll see 
Your Larry will be dead as mutton: 

All for what? ’kase bis courage was good!” 


The boys they came crowding in fast; 

They drew their stools close round about him, 
Six glims round his coffin they placed — 

He couldn’t be well waked iv-ithout ’em. 

I axed if he was tit to die, 

Witliout having duly repented? 

Says Larry, "That’s all in my eye, 

And all by the olargy invented, 

To make a fat bit for tliemselves,” 


Then the cards being called for, tliey played, 
Till Larry found one of them cheated; 

Quick ho made a hard rap at his head — 

The lad being easily heated. 

“So ye chates me bekase I’m in grief I 
01 is that, by the Holy, the rason? 

Soon I’ll give you to know, you d d thief! 

That you’re oraoldng your jokes out of sason. 
And scuttle your nob with my fist.” 


Then in came the priest with his hook, 

He spoke him so smooth and so civil; 

Larry tipped him a Kilmainliam look. 

And pitched his big wig to the divil. 

Then raising a little his head, 

.To gat a aiveet drop of the bottle. 

And pitiful sighing he said, 

"01 the hemp will be soon round my throttle, 
And choke my poor windpipe to death!” 


So mournful the.se l.a.st words he spoke. 

We all vented our tears in a shower; 

For my part, I thought my heart broke 
To see him cut down like a flower! , . 

On hi.s travels we watched him next day, 

0, the hangmau I thought I could kill him! 


A la V'eillo d’etre pendu, 

Notr’ Laurent rc^iit dans soxr glte, 
Honnenr qui Ini dtait hiou d(i, 

I)c nomhreux ami* la visite; 

Car chacun sc.av.ait qiie Laurent 
A son lour vendrait la pureilie, 
Chapeau montre, et ve.ste ong.ageant, 
Pour que I’ami put hoire bouteille, 
Ni faire, il go.sior sec, lo aaut. 


“Ildlas, notro giu-fonl” luidis-je, 
"Combienje regretto ton sort! 

To voili'i flcur, que sur sa tige 
Moissonno la oruelle inert 1” — 
“Au diable," dit-il, “le roi George! 
5a me fait la valour d’tiii bouton; 
Devant le boucher qui m’egorge, 

Je serai eomrae un doux mouton, 
Et .sauriii montrer du counage!” 


Dca amis ddjii la coliorte 

Bemplissait sou litroit r&luit; 

.Six chandellcs, ho! qu’on apporto, 
Boniion.H du lustre ii cette nuit I 
Alovs je cherehai k eonnaitre 
S’il s’etait dftment repenti? 

“Bah! o’est lc,s fourborie.s dea prdtres; 
Lea gredins, ils on out menti, 

£t Icuns eoiites d'enfer aont faux 


L’on deniande lea cartes. Au jeu 
Laurent volt uii larron qui triehe; 
U’hoimour tout rempli, il prend feu, 
Et d’un bon coup de poign I'afliehe. 
"Ha, coqiiin! de mou dernier jour 
Tu croyai.s profiter, peut-6tre; 

Tu o.ses me jouer oo tour! 

Prends \:a pour ta peine, vil traltre! 
Et apprend.s a to bien conduire.” 


Quand uoua c(lme.s cessd nos fibats, 
Lanrcnt, cn co triste repaire 
Pour le disposer au trdpas, 

Voit entrev Monsieur lo Vicaire. 
Aprfcs un .sinistre regard, 

Lo front de sa main il se frotte, 
Di.sant tout haut, “Venoz plus tard!” 
Ettoutba-s, “ Vilaiii’ colotte!” 

Puis sou verve il vida deux fois. 


Lors il park; de I’dehafaud, 

Et de sa dernihre eravate; 

Grand.* dieux! que ^a paraissait beau 
Do la voir mourir cn Soemte! 

Le trajet en chantant il fit— 

La chanson point ue fut u i p-.eaura 
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Not one word dirt onr poor Larry say, 

Nor olian,!;ed till ho came to “lung William:” 
Ocli, my floiir ! then his colour turned while ! 

Vnien he came to the mibhling chit, 

He was tucked up so neat and so pretty; 

The nimhlor jugged off from, his feet, 

And he died with his face to the city. 

He Idckod too, but that iras all pride. 

For soon yon might see ’twa.s all over; 

And a.s soon as the uooso w.is nntiod, 

Then at darkey we iraked him in clover. 

And .sent him to hike a gronnd-siveat. 


FEAY FOE Mli.‘ 

A HAU..AI). 

Silent, remote, thi.'i hamlet seems — 

.How hush’d the hreezo! the eve hoiv calm! 
Light through my dying chanihev lioams, 

Hut hope eonies not, nor healing halm. 
Kind villagei-i) 1 Ood blo.s.s your shod 1 

Hark I 'tis for prayer — the evouiug bull — 
Oh, stay 1 and near my dyins bed, 

‘ Maiden, for me your ro-sary toll 1 

When leaves shall strew tlio waterfall, 

In the sail close of autumn drear, 

Say, “The sick youth 1.1 freed from all 
Tile panps and woe lie .mifl'eved here.” 

So may ye speak of him that’s gone; 

Hut when yoiir belfry tolls my knoll, 
tray for the soul of tluit lost one — 

, Maiden, for me your rosary toll! 

OhI pity her, in sable robe, 

■ Who to my grassy grave will conic: 

Nor seek a hidileii wound to prolic — 

She was my love! — point out my tomb; 
Toll her my life should have been beiu — 
’Twashut a day!— Ciod’u will! — ’Us well: 
Hill weep with lier, kind villagers! 

Maicloa, for me your rosary tell! 


THR SONG Ob' BEENNUS, 

: OB THE INTRODUCTION OP THE OBAPE IN'ro 
PEANCE., 

(PROM THU PKHNOH OP BiSllANOEB.) 

: The SigUtef tare Larry." 

!- Wlien Brenmi.s camo back hero from Eome, 

These words he is said to Imve spoken: 


iPrera tlu) Prencliof Milluvoy, written on Iiisileatli-bocl 
atlfettiUy, Oot 1820. 


Mais palit un pen quand il vit 
La statue dn Eoy Guillaume — 

Les pendards n’aiment pas ee roi! 


“We haveomiquerod,myhoy,s! and brought iiome 
A sprig of Uie vine tor a token! 

Cheer, my lie:irtic«! and welcome to Liaiil 
This plant, which we won from tlie ioiuiiiin; 

’Tis enough to rcp:i,y us tiir :l 11 
Our trouble in lH!atin,g tlie itomarii 

Bless the gods! and bad luck to the gocfio! 

“0! take care to treat well the liiir gue.Hi, 

From the blasts of tlio Nortli to protect her; 

(.If your hillocks, the snnni(),st and best 
Make tliein hors, Ibr the sake of her nectar. 

She shall nurse your young (huils with her juice; 
Give life to ‘tJie arts’ in lihiition.i; 

While your .ships round the globe shall produce 
Her goblet of joy for all nations — 

13’un tho fouman shall tartte of onr cup. 

“Tlio oxiln who llio.a to our he:irth 
She .shall .sootho, all his sorrows rodroosings 

For the vino is the jiaront of mirth, 

And to sit in i(s shado is a l>Iu,'',.,iiig. ” 

Ho the .soil .Broniius dug witli his hmee, 

’Mid the crowd, of Gaul’s wavriova and sages; 

And our forefatliors grim, of gay Vranco 

Got a glimpse through llic vi,sla of ages 

And it gladdened the hearts of tho Gauls I 


THE AU'rOUrOGEAFHY OF P. J. DE 

bEeanger. 

(PIIOM am PKENOn OP IlfiRANOER.) 

Paris! gorgeous abode of the gay 1 Pari.s ! haunt 
ofde.spiiir! 

There befell in thy bosom one day an ocunn-onuc 
most weighty, 

At the hou.se of a tailor, my grandfather, under" 
Avhoso euro 

I -was nursed, ill the year of our Lord sevoiilcen 
hundred and eighty. 

By no token, ’tbs true, did my cradle aimounee a 
young Horace — 


Quand fiit an hoiit do son voyage, 

Lo gibet fnt pr6t eu uti cUn: 
Moiirniit il tournii Ic viHago 
Ver.s la bonne villc de Dublin, 

11 daiisa la carmagnole, 

Et mournt comnie fit Malbrouck: 
Puis noias entoiTaincs le di'dlo 
Au ciineticre dc Doiiuybrook. 
Que .son anie y soil on repos 1 
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And the omens ivore such as might •well, lead 
astray the unwary; 

But with 11 ttoi' amazement onemoimingmygrand- 
fathei-j Maurice, 

Saw his grandchild reclining asleep in the arms 
of a fairy! 

And tliis fairy so handsome 
Assumed an appearance so striking, 

. And for mo seemed to take such a liking, 

That he knew not what gift he should offer the 
dame for iny ransom. 

Had he previously studied thy Legends, 0. rare 
Crofty Croker ! 

He’d have learnt how to aet from thy pages — 
{’tis there that the chann is !) 

But my guardian’s first impulse was rather to look 
for the poker, 

To rescue his beautiful boy from her hands vi ei 

Tet ho pau.sod in his plan, and adopted a milder 
suggestion, 

For her attitude, calm and nntemfied, made 
him respect her. 

So he thought it was best to be civil, and fairly to 
question, 

Concerning my prospects in life, the benevolent 
spectre. 

And the feiiy, prophetical, 

Head my destiny’s hook in a minute. 
With all the particnlars in it: 

And its outline she drew with exactitude most 
geometrical. 

“His career shall be mingled with pleasure, though 
checkered with pain, 

And some bright sunny hours shall stteccod to 
a rigorous winter: 

See him first a ganpn at a hostelry — then, with 
disdain 

See him spurn that vile craft, and apprentice 
himself to a printer. 

As a poor university-clerk -new him next at his 
desk; — 

M.ark that flash! — he will have a most narrow 
escape from the lightning: 

But behold after sundry adventures, some hold, ] 
some grotesque, I 

The horizon eloars up, and his pro-spccts appeal" i 
to be brightening.” i 

And tlio fairy, eare.ssing i 

The infant, foretold tlmt, ore long, 

He would warble iiiirivaned in song; 

All Franoo.iu the homage which Baris had paid 
acquiescing. 

“Tes, the muse has adopted the boy! On his 
brow see the laurel! 

In his hand ’tis Anacreon’s cup!— with the . 
Greek he has drank it. 1 


Mark the high-minded tone of his songs, and their 
exquisite moral, 

Giving joy to the cottage, and heightening the 
blaze of the banquet. 

Now the future grows dark — see the spectacle 
France has become! 

Mid the wreck of his conntiy, Hie poet, un- 
daunted and proud, 

To the public complaints -shall give utterance: 
slaves may he diiml), 

But he’ll ring in the hearing of de.spots defiance 

And the fairy addrassing 
My grandfather, somewhat astonished, 
So mildly my guardian admonished, 

That he wept while he vanished avray with a 
smile and a blessing. 


THE SONG OE THE COSSACK. 

(PBOII THE FRENCH OP rfilUNOBU.) 

Come, arouse thee up, my gallant horse, aud 
boar thy rider on! 

The comrade thou, and the friend, I trow, of 
the dweller on the Don. 

Pillage ami Death have spread their wings! ’tis 
the hour to hie thee forth, 

j\jid with thy hoofs an echo wake to the trum- 
pets of the North! 

Nor gems nor gold do men bahold Upon thy 
.saddle-tree; 

But eurtli affords the wealth of lords for thy 
master ami for thee. 

Then fiercoly neigh, my charger gi'ay! — thy 
chest is proud and ample; 

Thy hoofs sliall prance o’er the fields of Prance, 
.and the pride of her heroes trample ! 

Europe is weak — she hath grown old — her bul- 
warks are laid low; 

She is loatli to hear the blast of war — she 
shriuketh from a foe 1 

Come, in our turn, let us sojourn in her goodly 
haunts of joy — 

In the pillar’d porch to wave the torch, and her 
palace.s destroy! 

I Proud as when first thou slak’dat thy thirst in 
j the flow of conquer’d Seine, 

I Aye shalt thou lave, within that wave, thy 
i hlood-red flanks again. 

Then fiercely neigli, my gallant gray! — thy cheat 
is strong and ample ! 

Thy hoofs shall prauec o’er the fields of Prance, 
and the pride of her heroes trample ! 

Kings are beleaguer’d on their thrones by their 
o^ni vOtSSaI ctg'w; 
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And in their don quiifco noblemeu, and priests 
are bearded too; 

And loud they yplp for the Cossacks’ help to 
keep their bondsmen down, 

And they think it meet, w'hile they kiss our 
feet, to wear' a tyrant’s crown! 

The sceptre now to my lance shall bow, and the 
crosier and the cross 

Shall bond alike, when I lift my pike, and aloft 

Then prondly neigh, my gallant gray I — thy chest 
is broad and ample: 

Thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, 
and the pride of her heroes trample I 


In a night of storm I have seen a form I— and 
the figure was a kiant. 

And his eye was bent on the Cossack’s tent, and 
his look was all defiant; 

Kingly his crest— and towards the West with 
his battle-axe he pointed; 

And the “form” I saw xhm AitilaI of this 
earth the scourge anointed. 

From the Cossack’s eamp let the horseman’s 
tramp tile coming crash annonnec; 

hot the vulture whet his beak sharp set, on the 
can'inn field to pounce; 

And proudly neigli, my chargor gray I— 0 1 thy 
chest is broad and ample; 

Thy hoofs shall prance o’er tlie fields of France, 
and the pride of her heroes trample I 

What boots old Europe’s boasted fame, on wliieh 
she builds reliance, 

When the Mortli shall laimch its mnlanelw on 

. her works of art and .science? 

Hath she not wept her cities swept by oiir hordes 

of trampling stallions? 

And tower and areh crush’d in the march of onr 
barbarous battalions? 

Can ?ec not wield onr fathci-s’ sliicld? the same 
war-hatehet handle? 

, Bo our blades want length, or the reapers 
strength, for the harvest of tlie Vandal? 

Then proudly neigh, my gallant gray, for thy 
che«t iii strong anti ample; 

./And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France 
and the pride of her heroes trample I 


THE CARItlEK-DOVE OF ATIIIiNS. 

A DEEAM, 1822. 

; fFKOM THE FBEItCH OP DeKAW OKu ) . 

Helen sat y my side, and I held 

“ "‘y bower. 

When a bird at our feet wo beheld, 

As we talked of old Greece in that hour; 


And his wing bore a burden of love, 

To some fair one the secret soul telling 

0 drink of my' cup, earner-dove I 
And sleep on the bosom of iielen, 

Thou art tired — rest .awhile, and anon 
Thou slialt soar, witli new energy tlirillinn- 
To the land of that far-oif fair one, 

If such be the ta.sk thou’rt fulfilling; 

Bnt peril, aps tlion dost waft the last w'ord 
Of de.spair, wrung from valour and duty.^ 
Then drink of my cup, carrier-bird I 
And sleep on the bosom of Beauty. 

Hal tlieso line,s are from Greece! Well I knew 
The loved idiom ! Bo mine the perusal. 

I Son of .France, I’m a child of Greece too; 

And a kinsman will brook no refusal. 

“Greece hfree!" all the gods have concurred 
To fill up our joy’s brimming mcasuro— 

0 drink of my enp, carrier-bird I 
And sleep on the bosom of rioasuro, 

Greece is free I Let ns drink to that land, 

To our elders in fame ! Bid ye merit 
Thus to struggle alone, glorious liand I 
From wbo.se sires we our freedom Jiihoril? 

Tile old glories, which kings would destroy, 
Greece regains, never, never to lose ’em l ’ 

0 drink of my cup, bird of joy ! 

And sloop on iny Helen’s soft bosom. 

.Mnse of Athens ! thy lyre quick resume ! 

I Hone thy anthoui of freedom shall hinder : 

Give Anacreon joy in his tomb, 

And gladden the ashes of Pindar. 

Helen I fold that bright bird to thy lireost, 

Nor pennit him henceforth to desert y'ou 

0 drink of my cup, winged guest 1 
And sleep on the bosom of Virtue. 

But no, he must hie to liis homo. 

To the nest whore his bride is awaiting; 

Soon again to our climate he'll come. 

The young glories of Athena relating, 

The baseness of kings to reprove. 

To blush onr vile rulers eompolling! 

Then drink of my goblet, 0 dove ! 

And sleep on the breast of my Helen. 


THE GAREHT OXi' BBranGER. 

(I’EOM THE PliKHOH OP llljRANOEli.) 

Oh! it was here that Love bis gifts bestowed 
On youth’s wild ago ! 

Gladly once more I seek my youth's abode. 
In pilgrimage; 

Here my yoimg mistress with her poet dared 
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Reckless to dwell! 

Ske W.-18 sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
This attic cell. 

Yes, ’twas a garret ! be it known, to all, 

Here wa.s Love’s shrine: 

There read, in charcoal traced along the wall, 

Th’ unfinished line — 

Here was the board where kindred hearts would 
blend. 

The Jew can toll 

How oft I pawned my watch, to feast a Mend 
111 attic coll ! 

0 ! my Lisette’s fair form could 1 recall 
With fairy wand ! 

There she would blind thewindowwitli her shawl — 
Bashful, yet fond ! 

What though from whomshe got her dress IVe since 
Learnt but too well, 


i Still in t, ho.se days I envied not a prince 

j In attic cell I 

I Here the glad tidings on ohr banquet bur.^t, 

Mid the bright bowls: 

Yes, it was here Marengo’s triumph first 
Kindled our souls ! 

Bronze cannon roared j France withredoubied might 

Pelt her heart swell ! ■ 

Proudly we drank onr Consul’s health that night 
In attic cell! 

Dreams of my joyful youth ! I’d freely give, 

Ere my life's close. 

All the dull days I’m destined yet to live, '■ 

For one of those 1 j' 

Where shall I now find raptures tliat were felt, : 

Joys tliat befell. 

And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell? 
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BoRS 1805— Died 1S69. 


[Dr. Todd tv-as one of the chief pioneers in 
that dosser and more careful study of the Celtic 
language, literature, and fintiquities, which 
has been one of the most hopeful signs of this 
century of Irish intellcotual effort. His la- 
bours in this cause were multifom. Ho wrote 
original works, he edited the works of others, 
he was among the founders of the Arch.-cologi- 
cal Society, and ho was for years the niaster- 
apirit of the Eoyal Irish Academy. He was 
the son of Dr. Charles H. Todd, a well known 
surgeon in his day, and he was born in Dublin 
on the i23d April, 1805. His course in Trinity 
College was a distinguished one, indeed he 
was never separated from intimate association 
with that institution from his day of entrance 
to his death. He graduated B.A. in 1825 ; in 
1S31 he was elected to a fdlowshijj, in 1640 
he beojune regius professor of Hebrew, and 
he was ajipointed librarian in 1852. He 
also was closely bound up with St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the various episodes in whose 
hi.stoiy he was well acquainted with. He 
was elected treasurer of the cathedral in 
1837: Four years after his entry into the 
Eoyal Irish Academy he was — in 1837 — i 
elected to the council ; he was secretary from i 
1847 to 1855, and he held the post of president 
from 1856 to 1861. 

Thelistof his works alone would fill arespect- | 


able apace. To take his editorial labours fii'st, 
he produced T/te Irish Version of the Hisioria 
BritonumofNeniiinssThellarti/rdlogy of Done- 
gal; TheBoohofEyimsoftkeAnoknt Ckurchof 
Ireland; and he also contributed to the series 
published by Lord Eomilly an account of the 
wars of the Danes and Norsemen from MSS. 
in the libraries of Dublin and Brussels. He 
also edited the following works of Wycliffe : 
The Last Age of the Church, then first printed 
from a miinuscript in the library of Dublin 
University, with notea (Dublin, 1840) ; An 
Apology for Lollard Bootrines, also from a 
MS. in Dublin University (1842) ; and Three 
Treatises — 7. Of the Church and her Mernhers; 
II. Of the Apostasy of the Church; III. Oj 
Antichrist and his Maynee, also from the same 
source (1861). His most important original 
work was a Life of Bt. Batrich (1864), which is 
generally considered to be the most eKhaustive 
i book yet published on the history of the 
i Apostle of Ireland. Another original work 
of his was The Booh of the Vaudots (1865), in 
wliich he gave some new and highly impor- 
tant information on the history of the Wal- 
denses, his source of information being the 
MS. in the library of his university, to the 
.study of which he devoted much time. An- 
other field of activity was religious contro- 
versy, though it must be said that Dr. Todd 
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was 3iot<,iricmaly free fi.’om sectiiriau Ligotry, 
aucl was equally respected Ly iill croeiLs. 
Among the works in tliis line are Ikmarhs on 
the iioraan Dogina of InfalKbilit;i/ (1848), and 
JJisconnes on the Prophecies rekttiwf to Anii- 
christ (1840). Ue also gave sonie assistance 
in the pi:epa?ation of the new edition of | 
O’Eeilly’a /risk and English Dictiowry, wliicli j 
Dr. OMJonovan pnhliHlied in IStM. lie wafi a j 
frequent contributor to Moles and Queries, and i 
he also did good sei'vice to (leltic etiidy by i 
procuring transci’ipte of Irish MSS. scattered j 
in foreign libraries. I 

He ilied at iUthfarrdiam, June 28, 1869, in 
Ills sixty- fourth year, and was buried in the 
ohnrchyard of St. Patriiik’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
where a Celtic cross marks his last Jesting- 
place. Ho left a -rahiable libraiy and a still 
more 'valualdo collection of MSS., many of 
which fetched very high prices.] 


In reviewing the histoiy of St. Patrick’s 
missionary laboui’s, wo .are struck by the fact 
that he appears to have .alwiiys .addressed liim- 
aelf in the liret instance to tlio kings or oliiid- 
taius. In D.alaiadia, wdiero his earliest church 
was founded, tlic site wiw obtained from tlie 
chieftain of the country, Dichn. At Tara he 
attacked pag.anism in its hcad-quavtors, aiul 
succeeded in obtaining fi'oiu King Laoghaire 
a reluctant toleration of his ministry, and .an 
outward profession, at least, of Christianity. 
In Connaught lie addi’cssed hini.self to the 
chieftains of Tir.awley, and ju-eaclied to the 
people at the great assembly of the tribe. In 
Munster, if that p.art of his story bo true, his 
fimt convert was .King Aongns himself, wliom 
ho baptized at Cashei, the seat of the kings. 
In Armagh he obtained the favour of Daire, 
chieftain of the Airtheara or Orioi’, and re- 
ceived from him the “ civifcis ” which after- 
wards became the eccloshistical metropolis of 
Ireland. 

This policy m.ay h.ave been ijuvisned by St. 
■Patrick as much from necessity as from a 
knowledge of the character and habits of the 
people. The chieftain once secured, the dim, 

, 1 Extaractefl, ty peniUssiou ot Mr. Chaito H. Tortd, 
brother imd exaentor of Dr. ToiW, fi'om "St. Patrick. 
. lAppstle of Jramiii: A Memoir of Ms Mfe and MMon. 
With an Introcluctory Dissortation on some eoj-ly TJaagea 
of Iho Church in Irolancl. and Its Historical Position from 
:;i, the eatabll 8 lunentot tha English Colony to the ni'csent 


as a matter of course, were disposed to follow 
in his steps. To attempt the couvoisieu of 
the clan in opposition to the wiU of tlie ohief- 
I tain would pn-obably have been to I'ush upon 
inevitable death, or at the least to risk a vio- 
lent expulsion from the district, 'I'lie iietipie 
may not have adopted the outward prcd'essioii 
of Christianity, wdiicli was all, jierlnips, ilint 
in the first instance they adopted, from any 
dear or intellectual ajiprccia tion of its KUjK’-vi- 
ority to then- former religion; but to obtain 
from the jjeople even an outward profession 
of Christianity was an important step to ulti- 
mate success. It secured toleration .at least 
for Christian institutions. It enabled Patrick 
to plant in every tribe his dinrchea, schools, 
and monasteries. He was peimittcd without 
opposition to establish among the half pagan 
inhabitants of the country societies of Imly 
men, whose devotion, iisefnlnuss, ami piely 
soon produced an ellect upon tlie most barbar- 
ous and savage hearts. 

This was the secret of tlie rapid RucceH.s 
.attributed to St. Patrick’s piroaching in .Ire- 
land. The cbicflaiuH w'oi'e at first the real 
convorts. The bajitism of the chieftain was 
immediately followed by tho adhesiem of the 
dau. Tho clansnion pressed eagerly round 
the missionary who liad bajrtized the diiof, 
anxious to receive that mystari.ou.s initiation 
into tho new faith to whicii their ehieftain 
and I’athoi- had Huhmitted. The recpiiremeut'i 
])rcpariitory to baptism do not seem to hin t' 
been very vigorous, and it is thereforu by no 
means improbable that in I’irawloj^ and etboi- 
remote diatriota where the spirit of diiimliip 
was strong, Patrick, as he tells us himself he 
did, may have baptized some IhouBtindfi of men. 

In this policy, also, we may perceive the 
cause of that spirit of toleration which he 
seems to have shown towards the old Bripei’sti- 
tions. Conscious th.at he had gained only the 
outward adherence of the adult members of 
the dan, he was compelled to use grc.at caution 
in his attempts to overthrow tho ancient monu- 
ments and usages of paganism. It was only 
in some r.are instances Ihat he ventured upon 
the destiaiction of an idol or the I'emoviil of a 
pilkr-slouo. Sometimes he contented himself 
with inscribing'^ upon such stones tliu sacred 


“Aeurioua inatauoeof Hiia is rocordeil in tho Trinw- 
tito Life (ii. C; 52). Ho was in the oo. of Galwiiy, iifjar 
Lough Hacket. aiul there he found three piliar-stoueii, 
‘*qu 8 o gentUitaa ibi ininoinoriam aliciuorum faeinorum 
vel geutilitiuin lituuin posuit.” On these Patrick in- 
scribed the name of Christ in three different 
on one rKsus, on another soter, on the third SALVA'XOR. 
See OTTIaherty, Of/ 2 / 17 , p. 374 . 
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names or .symbols of Cliristianity. The very 
fe.stiv.ils of the Irish were respected and con- 
verted into Oliriatian solemnities oi' holidays. 
The Beltine aucl the iSanikain. of onr pagan 
forefathers are still observed in the popular 
sports of May-day and AU-hallow-e’en. “ No- 
thing is clearer,” says IJr. O’Douovan, “than 
that Patrick engrafted Ohriatiauity on the 
pagan .superstitions with so much skill that 
lie won the peojile over to the Christkn reli- 
gion before they understood the exact dilfer- 
enoe between the two systems of belief j and 
mnoh of this Imlf p.ag;in, half G’lu-it)tian reli- 
gion will be found not only in the Irish stories 
of the middle ages, but in the sujierstitioiiB of 
the peasantry to the present day.” 

But the extent of St. Patrick’s success, as 
well as the rapidity of his oonquesta, has been 
greatly oveirated by our popular historians. 
“ While ill other countries,” says Mi'. Moore, 
“the introduction of Christianity has been 
the slow work of time, has been resisted by 
either government or people, and seldom 
effected without a lavijih eJiii.sion of blood, in 
Irehnd, on the contrary, by the influence of 
one humble but zealous missionary, and with 
little previous preparation of the soil by other 
hands, Christianity burst fortli at the first ray 
of ayiostolio light, and with the sudden riyie- 
ness of a northern summer at once covered 
the whole land. King.? and princes, when not 
themselves among the i-anks of the converted, 
saw their sons and daughters joining in the 
train without a niuranu'. Chiefs, at variance 
in all else, agi’eed in meeting beneath the 
Christian banner; and the proud Druid and 
bard laid their superstitions meekly at the 
foot of the cross ; nor, by a singular disposi- 
tion of Providence, unexampled indeed in the 
whole history of the Church, was there a single 
drop of blood shed on account of religion 
through the entii'e eoiu-se of this mild Chris- 
tian revolution, by which, in the space of a 
few years, .all Ireland was brought tranquilly 
under the influence of the gospel.” 

Unhappily, a deeper insight into the fads 
of Irish history effaces much of this pleasing 
picture. It is not true tiia,t no blood was shed. 
It is not true that all Ireland Wiis brought 
tranquilly under the influence of the gos])el. 
St. Patrick’s life was often attempted, and 
often in danger. On one occasion ' his char- 
ioteer was slain in mistake for himself. When 
going into Connaught he took the precaution 
of providmg MinseK with an escort, and nar- 
rowly escaped the efforts of the Druids to 
destroy him. His ecclesiastical establishments 


wore surrounded by fortifications for the 
piutection of the inmates, and mimy of the 
must celebi-ated of them, ns A rmagh, Cashel, 
Downpatrick, Ologlier, and others, were built 
in situation.s poaseasing natural advantages 
for defence, or near the already fortiliod halfl- 
tatioiis of the ancient chieftains. There were 
many districts and tribes of Ii-eland where, the 
teaching of St. Patrick was rejected, '.riie Hi 
Garchon itre piirticidarly mentioned as hfiving 
ro.dsted both Palladiiui and Patrick, and tlie 
biogiapliers of the saint -would, no doubt, 
have recorded many siraikr insfcmccs had it 
been their objert to chronicle tlie failures 
instead of the trinuiphs of tlieir hero. The 
eitilogue of the three m-dens of Irkli saints, 
and many passages in the Book of Armagh, 
afford undoubted proofs that all Ireland did 
not submit to Patrick’s influence, .and the 
piirtial apo.stasy which took place during the 
two centuries folio Aving his death is a convinc- 
ing evidence that the Christianity he had 
planted did not strike its roots as deeply as 
has been popularly supposed. An adhesion 
to Christianity wliich wiui in a great measure 
only the attaclmient of a clan to its chieftain, 
and in udiich pagan usages under a Christkn 
name rvere of neces.sity tolerated, could not, in 
the nature of things, be very lasting. 

Many of the foundations of St. Patrick 
appear to have had the ett'ect of counteracting 
this evil l.iy creatijig .a .sort of spiritual clan- 
ship, well calculated to attract a clannish 
peo])le, and capable of maintaining itself 
against the poivor of the secular chieftains. 
But this was perhaps an accidental result 
only ; it was certainly not the primary design 
of these institutions. St. Patrick had a much 
higher object in view. Hu .seems to have 
been deeply iinhned witli faitlv in the inter- 
cessory powers of the Church, He established 
throughout the laud temples and oratorie.s for 
the perpetual worship of God. He founded 
societies of priests and bishops, whose first 
duty it -was “ to make constant supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, ;ind giving of thanks 
for all men, for Idng.s, imd for all that aro in 
authority;” persuaded, in accordsuice with the 
true spirit of ancient Christiauitj’-, that the 
intercessions of the faitliful, in their daily 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, were 
efficacious, as St. Paul’s words imply, for the 
salvation of mankind, and for bringing to the 
knowledge of the truth thoso upon whom 
appeals to reason and arguments addressed to 
the intellect -would have been probably a 
-waste of words. 
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P A T R I C K E E N N E D Y. 

Bobn 1801 — I'lKD 1873. 


[This authov -was bom in the county Wex- 
foril early in tlie year 1801. In 1823 he re- 
moved to Dublin to act as assistant in a train- 
ing school in Kikinro Place. In the course 
of a few years he atartuil a lemliug library 
and book-sliojv in Anglesea Slauet, at which 
he spent the romainder of his life, and where 
ho was .always ready to have a gossip with 
.any passer-by iutei'oated in Irish folk-lore. 
Though strictly attentive to his humble buai- 
jie.ss — for his shop was small and impreten- 
tiovm-^he found time to write much and read 
more, lie possessed a very cousider.ible amoimt 
of .ability, and contribnted sevenil articles to 
the Uaivemij! Jfagtasma, some of which — “Le- 
gends of the Irish Celts,” “Talesof thcDullrey,” 
and “The Banksof the Boro” — ^were .afterwards 
published separately. His sketches of Irish 
rural life, as observed by himself when ahoy in 
his n ative county, .are oh aracteristic, well dr.awn, 
and singularly pure. He was known to lessen 
his prospects of a pi-ofitahle hueines.s by declin- 
ing to deal in books which be considered objec- 
tionable in tendency. He wa.s a staunch de- 
votee of Bather M.athew, and for many years 
the committee of the Hibernian Temperance 
Association and kindred Itodies held their 
meetings at his bouse. In the literary circle.s 
of Dublhi he was well known and widely 
resiiectecl. He died on 28tli Marcli, 1873, 
and was buried at Glasneviu. Besides the 
books mentioned above, he was the author of 
Thu Bardic Stories of Ireland and The Boole of 
Modern Irish Anecdotes, ^Yil, and Wisdom.'] 


THE ROAD OP THE DKIIES.' 

Guair<S was .as de.ar to the old Irish story- 
tellers as the Csdiph TLaronu .^Vliruschid to 
those of Mecca or Grand C.airo. Our present 
legend lias, however, little to do with the do- 
ings of the king, the chief incident having i-efer- 
ence to his sainted brother Mochna, and occur- 
ring at an Easter tide after his restoration. 

Tlie Last week of Lent hiid come to the 
dwellers .It the court of Gnairfi at Dnvlus, 

iTliis anU tlio following exitiiet are taken from The 
Sardis titorks of Ireland, by peimission of tho jmblidiers 
.MeaSM, K'CHaiihan and Gill. 


many of whouiluad found the abstinence from 
flesh rather trying to their mere sensual na- 
tures. Three or four sons of chiefs who were 
enthusiastic cli.asers of tlie deer as well as 
admirers of its flesh when nieely cooked, were 
sauntering leisurely through the adjoining 
forest one of the days of Holy Week, and 
entertaining some rather selfish aspirations 
that the strict season might quickly conclude, 
.and afford them the gratifioatioii of indulging 
in their beloved sport, as well as of tasting 
juicy venison again, when all at once they 
caught sight of a noble buck dashing through 
the trees at a short distance from tliem. They 
were aware of the orders given by the king 
that during Holy Week no wild animal .should 
he slain, and with the exoe]itiou of a single 
spear no one in the group was provided with 
arms. Under the sudden surprise, however, 
all cast eager glances .at this weapon and its 
holder, and he, uudor a strong impulse, da,sh(;cl 
forward a few perches, and suddenly stoiiping, 
and poising the hiuce, launched it with such 
force and skill, th,at tho next moment the fleet 
and siiirited tinim.al was struggling in the 
death-pting. 

The triumph of the little party w.as dashed 
with chagrin. Tlreir consciences accused them 
of disobedionco, or sympathy wdtli Iho dis- 
obedience, but they agreed to say notliiug of 
the cxiiloit, and to trust to some lucky acci- 
dent for the skilful cooking of the game for 
their E.aster dinner, and esciipa from being 
obliged to .account for its capture. 

The holy morning came with its enlivening 
devotions, its welcome bre.akfast, and its no 
less welcome relaxations; and when dinner 
hoiu' arrived, .and th<?. joints of meat were 
.aiTanged on the large table, and tho company 
prepared to take their seats, the venison, about 
whose .acquisition some mystery lingered, at- 
tracted more eyes than any other portion of 
the feast. 

At tluit moment a scene of a different ch<ar- 
acter was passing in the cell of St. Aloehua, 
the king’s brother, who dwelt in a cell live 
miles distant from the palace of Durlus G uairfi. 
The self-denying man had passed the Lent in 
acts of devotion, eating nothing during the 
time but scraps of barley bread and water 
cress, when absolute need was felt. Even now. 
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■when the time for fast and abstinence had 
passed away, and his morning devotions and h is 
'Paschal Mass -were finished, he sho-wed no sign 
of exhaustion, or -wish for feasting, for which 
indeed there had been no provision made. 

If the saint seemed unconsciona of -want of 
refreshment, or the unlikelihood of procuring 
it, it -was a different matter -with hi.a attendant 
clerk, who, having oourageoualy endured the 
barley bread and cress for nearly seven weeks, 
now felt the doairahility of a decent meal of 
bread and a piece of roast meat. He opened 
Ilia mind on the subject to his master, -who, 
enjo5dng a fit of meditation at the moment, 
could scarcely become sensible of his jioor 
follower’s grievance. When fully aware of 
the imcomfortable condition of his humble 
brotlier, he began to be in trouble, but in a 
moment -or two his countenance brightened 
up, and he addressed him a fe-w words of com- 
fort, promising on the part of Providence that 
relief was at hand. 

Guaire’.s company, as already said, were on 
the point of talcing their .seats, and the four 
young coini’ades devouring with eyes and nose 
the tempting dish of venison, when on a mo- 
ment that same dish taking the lead, and the 
others following suite, arose from the board, 
and noiselos.sly cleaving the air, passed out of 
the door, and slowly, and in an even line, the 
deer’s meat still leading the way, directed 
their flight southwards in the direction of the 
cell of the sainted Modma. After a moment 
of amaze, loud exclamation.? of anger and 
lament arose, and out rushed the noble com- 
pany in pursuit, the four culpable hunters 
leading the way. There wa,s no need of huriy; 
the dishe.s held on their steady way some teu 
feet from the ground, and merely required the 
pursuers to keep iij) a brisk pace not to let 
them out of sight. On went the race, en- 
livened and diversified by groans, objurations, 
and now and then hursts of merrhnent, at 
least such raemmeut as hungry men could 
aiford to exhibit. Coming near the cell of 
the saint which was cut orit of the rook with 
a smiling plot of green turf before it, the dish 
in the van sailed lightly into the gz-otto, and 
the others disposed themselves in a circle on 
the dry grass outside. 

At five perches from the grotto the four, 
young chiefs, pressing foi’wards with the rest, 
found their feet firmly locked to the gi-oimd, 
and there, with feelings of shame, and anger, 
and remorse, they were obliged to remain 
while then- companions advanced, and received 
on bended knees the blessing, of the .saint. 


Arising and receiving his exhortatioim to talce 
tlieir food, they sat down, and with the aid of 
the pure spring water from the rock, they made 
as hearty a meal as if they were round the 
large hall table of Durlus. But the condition 
of the four youths soon attracted their atten- 
tion, and there arn.se from the difl'erent groups 
some bumts of laughter, mingled with various 
expressions of concern. 

The king and tlie saint approached them, 
aaid the latter exhorted them to acknowledge 
the hidden sin for which they were now .suf- 
fering. The youth who had .slain the deer, 
immediately acknowledged hi.s fault, and 
willingly took the entire blame to himself. 
Mochna having satisfied himself that the 
sorrow was sincere, gave the men his blessing, 
and they found their limbs at liberty. They 
got enough to satisfy their hunger in one of 
the dishes, but at that Easter dinner, did not 
enjoy the taste of the smallest bit of the 
coveted venison, The poor clerk got a con- 
siderable fright when he first saw the crowd 
approach in pursuit of the runaway food, so 
he took his meal in moderation. 

That Ea-ster feast was long remembered at 
Durlus Guair6, and to modem times the route 
taken by the vknds bore the name of Bothar 
na Mias (Way of the Dishes). 


THE AMADHAN MOE. 

The Biff Fool was the strongest man in the 
w’orld, body and fists. As lie and his true love 
were one day walking in a lovely valley near 
Loch Lene, they .saw a chief approaching, 
He liad on a rich mantle, and bore a golden 
cup ill one hand, and when he came near he 
hailed them. “ Fair couple, tell me your name 
and the name of this valley.” “Maev is the 
name of this young' woman, I am called the 
Big Amadhiin, and the name of the valley I 
know not ; I never was here before. If you 
have liquor in that cup worthy of a gaisoa, 
let roe take a drink.” “A thousand ■welcomes, 
hut he moderate!” “Oh, to be sure;” but the 
Big Fool never took the goblet from liis lips 
while a drop remained, for it was sweeter than 
the sweetest mead. 

Justus he let it go from his mouth, his two 
legs dropped off from the knees, and dowm he 
came on the stumps. Bitter were the tears 
that Maev of the white shoulders shed at 
her husband’s mischance. “Is it thus that 
you show hospitalit}'- to your visitors, man of 
ill-fortuuel” “The fault is your own. If you 


bad tlrinili; sparingly) no ham would Lave be- 
fallen you !” “By the Laud of my gossip, I 
won’t leave a pah- of legs on any one I meet, 
liegimdiig with yourself, till .1 recover them.” 
“ Don’t touch me if you are wise, i have only 
to muttor one word to draw your strength 
from your body, and weaken you like the 
child of yeal orday. Are these your hounds 
coming down the glen 1” 

A .stag was sweeping down the v.allcy, anil 
houiida and mounted men were pursuing him. 
A white dog w.'is foremost of the pack, and 
swift as the deer went, the Big Amadhan 
kept within seven j)a«e3 of him, and seven 
paces hehiiid the hero came the dog. Never 
Wfis theiti so long a valley; never were matched 
deer, man, and dog of such fleet limbs. At 
last the Big Amadhan tlionght it better to 
bring the chase to an end. So he poised his 
spear, and making an accurate and very strong 
cast, it entered .at tlie beast’s haunch, and came 
out at his breast. Up came tho dog, ami leaped 
with joy round the gaisca, and licked his hands. 

It was not long till the master of tho hunt 
came up. He had a gold hafted sword by his 
side, and two long sharp spears in his hand; 
a gold brooch held his cloak, and a gold hand 
went round his Mn-edh. “I thank you, good 
fellow,” said he, “ for killing that deer for mo. 
Will you help rny men to cut it up 1” “I killed 
him for myself and my wife,” said the Big 
Amadhan; “you shall not taste a morsel of it.” 
“ Well, at least, .allow my dog to come to me.” 
"Fh'St tell me your name and title.” “I am 
the Ench.-iuter of the Black VaUoy and the 
owner of the White Dog, the fleetest hound 
within the four seas.” “ Fou are so uo more; 
the dog is mme.” “You are unjust; you 
should be content witb the deer.” 

hlaev had hastened after her hnsbiind and 
was now come up. She took bis left arm 
within her two, and lovingly looked up in his 
face. “Though you, have done mo wrong,” 
said the enchanter, “I wish you joy of your 
beautiful wife. Wliere is your lies or eaisiol, 
and what is the mmie of your tribe?” “I have 
lu'ither land nor fort. I live by the might of 
my arm. A druid whom I met this morning 
deprived me of my legs, and till I recover 
them I will despoil and discomfort every bro- 
ther druid of his that .[ meet.” “Well, well; 
give me niy dog, and come yourself and wife 
and .live w:ith me in my dun, where you can 
; expre,9S no wish which shall not be satisfied.” 
“ But bow shall I recover my legs ?” “ If yon 
please me, even your legs shall be restored. 
I win get the Druid of the Gold Cup into my 


power, and force him 1o give (hem up.” 1’lic 
big hero looked at his wife, she looked at him; 
and he agreed to the oiler. 

So he stopped, and taking the legs of the 
deer in his hands, he set it round his neck; 
Maev sat on its side, and so the two men, tlio 
woman, and the dog went on, ;aul nothing is 
said of their journey till they came to the end 
of tlio valley. 

There, on a near hill, was a fort, and nvory 
stone, and defence, and gate of it was of yellow 
gold. 

“What is the name of that dun?” said the 
gaiac.a, “and who is its chief?” 

“That,” .said the enchanter, “is Dun an Oir 
(Bort of Gold), and I am ite chief, and there 
yon shall be entertained till you disj dense me.” 

So tbey entered tbe gates, anil the Amiulhaii 
laid down his load at the door, and the druid 
brought him and his wife where his own wife 
was lying on her soft eoucli. Said the lady to 
Maev of the silken robe, — 

“What is your mime, beautooms woman, 
and the name of him you obey?” 

“ The .Big Amadluin is he called, and he has 
never met his oquid in battle and confliet. I 
am Maev, and bis love for mo is only eipialled 
by mine for him.” 

“ But wliy, O fair .Maev of the silken robe, 
does he want all below the knees?” 

“The druidic cu]) of mead it was, 0 lady of 
Dun an Oir, my sorrow be on it! But tlie 
longest road li.a.s an end, and the mastei- of tlie 
cup will bo one day under foot of the Big 
Aiiiiulhau. By your hand, lady, he has sub- 
dued all the kings and chiefs of broad Ih'inu.” 

So tbey made three divisions of the night ; 
tho first they spent at tho table, the second in 
conveisation, ami the third was givon lo rest. 
Next morning the druid and the gaisca were 
walking on the ramparts, and thus spoke tho 
master of Dun an Oir: 

“I go to chase the doer from DumleEdagan 
to Gloann’ra Smolach, and your duty will be 
to let neither king nor chief within my gates ; 
and if by your neglect they should get in, 
allow them not to quit till J. return. My wife 
is very heautiful, .and in my absence, when 
hunting, many a young prince and tiei-nach 
would he well pleased to p.ay lior their bdao 
compliments. This is tho only kind of servieo 
I shall ever rcipiire at your liauils. Ask of 
me in return anything you will.” 

Away went the master of Dun an <br, .wxl 
away with him went the white dog. The 
lady reclined on her couch, and tho Big Fool 
lay on the floor. After a svhilo, he felt such a 


wight of Bleep on his eyes that he could not 
keep them open. 

“By the hand of your husband, O lady," 
said he, “ I fear- 1 shall be found wanting in 
my duty. I could not continue awake even 
to be made Ard-Eigh at Tara. All in my 
power I will perform. Here I lie along at 
your feet, and no intruder can approach yon 
wirhout disturbing me., O, hard fortune, why 
did I undertake such a duty !” 

After some time he was m'oused by some- 
thing passing over his body, and opening Ida 
eyes he saw a stranger iu a cloak attempting 
to kiss the lady. Springing up, and taking 
Jurn by the arm, he swung him to the opposite 
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wall. 

“ Stay there, man of evil design, till the 
return of the druidic master. Here I lie at 
the door to bar your passage.” 

“ It ill beseems a Big Amadhau like you to 
lay liands on a chief. Come from yom’ post, 
I command." 

“ Yes, at the return of the master.” 

“ I took one of your legs .from the Druid of 
the Gold Cup, I will give it you if you leave 
the pass free.” 

Maev, who was listening outside, came in 
and said — 

, “Agree to what the chief asks.” 

“ Bring my leg, and let me see how it fits.” 

He produced it, aud it was found full of 
ilfe. I 

“ Now I am free-; leave the door.” j 


“ No, hy your hand ; I am worse now with 

10 short aud oue long leg thau I was.” 

The magic chief fastened ou the other. 

“Now I demand my rewai-d. Otlienvise 
you shall be sung by every hard in wide Erinn 
as the ungrateful Amadhau.” 

“I value not their lying songs a dry rush. 
You shall not quit this gi-ianan'of the Golden 
Castle till the return of its cliief. I could 
not prevent your eiitemce, I will eertairdy 
I prevent jmur departure.” 

The lady of the fort and the wife of the 
Amadhau raised their voices against thi.s roso- 
lution, hut the huge gaisca was deaf to their 
I words. At last the man in the cloak flung it 
oH; and there stood the Druid of the Wliite 
Dog and of Dun an Oir. He seized the 
Anifnlliau in his arms, and kissed him ou lioth 
cheeks, and team began to fall from the oye.s 
of Maev. 

“Thou faitliful man,” said the druid, “it 
ms I who gave thee the enchanted drink, and 
did all the rest to have thee for a dweller in 
my fort. Now when I choose I can go to 
chase the wolves and deer from Loch Leue to 
the sea of Moyle. When I am fatigued and 
remain at home to rest, you may go in search 
I of adventures. I will be as faithful a guar- 
I dian to thy wife as you were to mine. While 
all are in the dun together, we shall be as 
happy, as frieudsliij) aud love, and the wine 
iuid mead cup, and the songs of the travelling 
I bards can make us.” 


I>R. WILLIAM STOKES. 

Eobn 1804 — BniD 1878. 


r^^illiam Stokes, M.D., one of the greatest 
physicians of Ireland, was the son of Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, aud was born in Dublin in' 
1804. Ho wms privately educated, and took 
, his diploma, in Edinbm-gh in 1825. His early 

yeiirs gave great promise of future fame. 
Marrying, in 1828, he settled down to practice 
in, .Dublin, and for fifty years maintained a 
high position in his profession, gradually at- 
taining to one of the largest practices ever 
enjoyed in Ireland. In 1828 he published 
his first medical work, on The Application of 
the Stetlmoope^ which excited considerable 
attention, and was highly praised by the 
faculty. This was followed in 1837 by The 
Magmsu and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Chest, the fame of which extended to foreign 


coniitries, and secured him a European cele- 
brity. In 18.3.9 be was elected fellow of the 
King and Queen’s College of Physicuui.s in 
Ireland, and Trinity College in the same 
I year gave him the degree of M.D. Honours 
continued to fall upon him, so to speak, and in 
1846 be was chosen regins profea.sor of physic 
to the Dublin University, which po,st had pre- 
viously been held until his death by his father. 
Dr. Stokes tliree times occupied the presiden- 
tial chaii- of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physiciiuis. The Diseases of the Heart and 
Aorta, his chief medical work, appeared in 1849. 

The university of Oxford conferred upon 
him, in 1865, the lionorai-y degree of D.C.L., 
and in 1874 the sister English university 
presented him with the degree of LL.D. He 
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had already i-eceived a siinilur liommr from 
Edinburgh in 19(50, and in 1875 thu imiuh- 
coveted Ih'waaian Order of Merit was bestowed 
upon him by bis majesty the Emperor Wil- 
liam of Cienminy. 

In addition to his coiitribationa to the litera- 
ture of medicine, which secured for Hr. Stokes 
ao high a place in the aniuil.s of the medie.al 
profession, ho gained considerable distinction 
as a lover of Irish history and antiquities, .and 
the work hy which he is best known to the 
world is Ills biography of George Petrie the 
.antiquarian, for whom he possessed a profound 
admir.ation. In disposition Dr. Stokes was 
distinguished by singular amiability .and gen- 
tleness, his character also being marked hy 
an unusual freedom from sectarian prejudice. 
His death, which took place at his country 
seat at (Jarrig Breac, Howth, iie.ar Dublin, 
on 7th January, 1878, was lamented by all 
classes, "and to the hast he was surrounded 
by a large oircle of devoted relatives and 
friends.” A statue of Dr. Stokes by Eoley 
was erected in 1876 in the hall of the King 
and Queen’s College of Pliysiciaus.] 


PETRIE’S LAST VISIT TO CLARE. 

(FBOM “Lire OF reTRM!.’’) 

In his seventy-third year Petrie, with a 
small party of friends, visited Cashel, .and 
explored the Lower .Shannon and .Scattery 
Island, as well as the coast of Clare. His 
enjoyment of the clili' scenery, e.specially that 
of the coast between Kikee and Loop Head, 
was seemingly intensilled hy the feeling that 
this was the last time he should ever behold 
it. The weather was flno, and .as the party 
walked on the caipet of sea-pinks which 
clothes the heights, and looked down on the 
many picturesque inlets and caverns formed 
by the sea, everything was glowing in colour. 
On the strands of the little bays below gi'oups 
of people, the men in white costumes .and the 
women and children in red, were preparing 
their eurracks for the night fishing, while 
wreaths of blue smoke arose from their open- 
air fires, The azure sea w.ts caliu, but as far 
as the eye could reach furrowed hy parallel 
and unbroken undulations, each carrying on 
its summit a burden of gold from the setting 
sun, .and as it touched the shore throwing a 
shower of jewels down. Gazing on this scene 
Petrie oxelaimed, “ IVUat country is like these 


western districts of Ireland? Wliere will the 
philosophic mind, that knows the history of 
the people, find such food for reileetion? 
Wliei’e is natiwe .seen in such varied beauty !” 

Erom tlie clifi's of Molier, then sboweriug 
their finest effects of colour, tlie party pro- 
cee<led along the coast to Ballyvaugluin, the 
way being sliortened by I’etrie's store of his- 
toric anecilote. Passing the little harbour of 
Doolin he pointed out thu gi-a ve of the Hpaii- 
iards, a big mound near the sea,, whore the 
survivors from the wreck of a vessel of the 
Armada lie in a, common grave. They were 
all put to de.atli under the orders of the lord- 
deputy by Clancy, who had been the chief 
brehon, but had conformed to the state reli- 
gion, and become sheriff of Clave. Many of 
the circumstances of this wholesale execution 
are preserved in the ti'aditions of the jieople. 
Among the victims was .a young .Spanish 
nobleman, for whom much intcrccssiou was 
made, but in vain, ns the eoncise eommand to 
tliesUerilfof “Hang them 1” applied to all, 'This 
history was supplemeuted in a truly national 
w.ay hy the driver. “ When peace was made,” 
he said, “ the friends of the duke c.ame to the 
country to get his remains, but how could 
they make them out among so many? ao 
they went back to .Spain, and from that to 
this the cliaplaiu of the family curses the 
Clauey.s on the da,y the young man waa 
hanged.” “Had the Clanc3..s ever any luck?” 
.asked Petrie. “They had not, your honour; 
anyw.ay none of them ever got to be a clergy- 
man then rueoileoting himself he exclaimed, 
“ lliere was one, I am told by the old people, 
but they took tlio name olf him— they gave 
him his niotlier’s name.” 

As illustrating the spirit of the times he 
related how O’Korke, the prince of Lveifue, 
for saving from massacre and giving tern- 
IJorary shelter and food to the famishing rem- 
nant of another Spanish crew, was treated as 
a rebel who had entertained the enemie.s of 
the queen, his lands confiscated, and himself 
carried to London .and there imin-i,soned. 

He was brought into the pi-esence of Elizii- 
beth, but refused to kneel before her, and 
when demanded scnfiingly if he w’a.s not ac- 
castomed to kneel to a virgin queen, ho re- 
plied, “To no queen will I kneel but the 
Queen, of Heaven.” His execution followed, 
and when asked had he any dying rtMpiest to 
ina,ke lie said, “ None, hut that you turn my 
face to Ireland.” 

In the district of Puirreu— the Arabia 
Petreea of Ireland — so rich in the remains of 
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pii"an and early Christian times, and with its 
inTigorating air and singular rock scenery,, 
his spirits heoame almost boyish. On leaving 
Ballyvaughan the party had to meet the train 
at Oranmore ; the day was showeiy, and he 
had remained within doors; but even when 
the last moment for departure had arrived he 
was found dancing round the room to his own 
spirit-stirring music, while Irish planxties, 
Spanish fandangoes and boleros, fell in showers 
from his violin, and not till the very last 
moment could he be got to mount the car. 


A TOUCHING EEMINISOENOE. j 
(fkom or petbiis.”) i 

After the execution of Emmet he (Petrie’s j 
father) was requested to paint a portrait of 
him from memory, with the .aid of such studies j 
of the head and face as he had by him. It is 
needless to say from whom the order came. 
When the work was finished the artist wrote 
to Miss Curran requesting her to come and I 
see it; he was out when she called, but she 
entered his study notwithstanding. Petrie, ] 


then a little hoy, was sitting in a corner of 
the room when he saw .a lady, thickly veiled, 
enter and walk straight up to the easel on 
which the work rested. She did not notice 
the child, and thought herself alone with the 
picture of her buried love. She lifted Iier 
I veil, stood long and in unbroken stillness 
I gazing at the face, then suddenly turning .slie 
moved with an unsteady step to another corner 
of the room, and bending forward pressed her 
forehead against the wall, he.aving deep sobs, 
her whole fi-ame shaken with a storm of pas- 
sionate grief. How long this agony lasted 
the hoy could not tell, it appeared to him to 
be an hour, and then with a sudden effort she 
controlled herself, jmlled down her veil, and 
as quickly and silently left the room as she 
had come into it. She was unaware of his 
presence, \mcon»cious of the depths of silent 
sympathy she had awakened in the heart of 
the child, whose sensitive and delicate nature 
kept him from intruding on her grief. 

And so he continued through life a rare ex- 
ample of purity and gentleness of character, 
almost feminine, although when called upon 
he could exhibit the greatest enei’gy, firmness, 
and determination. 


JOHN NEANO 

Born 1815- 

[This politician and author, remarkable for 
his unswerving and unselfish devotion to the 
interests of his country, was horn in Cork in 
1815. He was designed for the bar; but dur- 
ing his course of study for the legal profession 
he became a frequent contributor to news- 
papers and periodicals, and in 1841 established 
the Cork Examiner. Owing in a great mea- 
sure to the able advocacy by this journal of 
the popular movements which were being 
conducted simultaneously by Father Mathew 
and O’Oounell, the Cork Examiner rapidly 
advanced in public favour, and became a 
recognized authority on national affairs. In 
1843 Mr. Maguire was called to the bar; 
hut ho was so deeply immersed in literature 
and politics that he could not give much 
time to his profession. In 1852 he was 
elected member of parliament for Hungar- 
vaii, and in the same year he published an 
interesting pamphlet on the indmstriar pro- 
gress of the country, aprojios of the exhibi- 
Ton. ni. 


IS MAGUIRE. 

-Died 1872. 

tion for home manufactures at Cork, in the 
promotion of which he took an active part. 
In 1853 he was elected mayor of Cork, and 
distinguished his year of office by earnest en- 
deavoui's for the improvement of the city. In 
parliament Mr. Maguire succeeded in effecting 
a change in the law relating to Irish paupers 
in England. As the law stood no Irish pauper 
could claim relief unless he had resided five years 
in an English jwrish. The new law provided 
relief after a residence of six months. In 1866 
he visited Eome, paid his respects to Pius tlie 
Ninth, and gleaned sufficient information dur- 
ing his stay to enable him to write Ms popular 
work, Bmie and its Ruler, or, as it was subse- 
quently named in an improved edition, The 
Rontijkate of Pius the Finih. The life of 
Father Mathew, published in 1862, is perhaps 
the most pleasing and generally popular of Mr . 
Maguire’s works. It was written from per- 
sonal knowledge of the great apostle, and, as 
the author modestly stiites in his preface, he 
46 
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only ventured to attempt 11 lo task -when he 
saw that no other person had intimated au 
intention of so doing. In 1866 Mr. Maguire 
resigned hia sent for Dungarvan, and became 
member for hi.s native city of Cork. In 
the .same year he visited America, with the 
view of making observations upon Irish life 
ill that country. 77tc Irish in Americu ap- 
peared shortly after hia retuni, and gained 
immense popularity, not only among Irish 
people ill all parts of the world, but in quav- 
tera where its contents might effect the object 
he liad m view, viz. the righting of wind he 
supposed to be Irish wrongs. Mr. Maguire 
was an advocate of woman’s rights and a sup- 
porter of female suffrage. His novel, 2%e iVc.'rt 
GenmUion, published in 1871, was written 
with the design of setting forth the possible 
state of society when these so-called rights 
should obtain. A number of his articles on 
home rule, which appeared in the Emndmr, 
were published in hook form shortly before 
his death, which took place at his residence, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Nov. 1, 1872. At a 
meeting in Dublin, for tire propose of raising ' 
a testimonial to tbe worth of Mr. Maguire, the 
first resolution, after setting forth the general 
sorrow at the premature death of this eminent 
mmi, went on to say, “AVe rdl recognize and 
honour hia unselfish devotion to what he be- 
lieved to bo the public good, his generous con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, and his 
indefatigable zeal in the advanooment of the 
social, moral, and material iiiterests of this 
coimtry,” The testimonial was highly success- 
ful, among the subscribers being the Quecu.] 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF THE 
FUTURE. 

(FBOM “THIS mST GEHEnAm01f.’'l) 

The appearance of the interior of tho new 
house on the day of its formal opening was 
very striking. The front se:its of the spacious 
gallei'ies gleamed like beds of flowers of every 
hue and form; the fairest women of the throe 
kingdoms lending the attraction of their 
charms, embellished by the becoming attire 
of our more refined and tasteful modern style, 
to grace the happy occasion. Some lovely 
specimens of the genuine oriental typo— pale, 
.dreamy, and large -eyed— were scattered 


' »By permisgion of Msbsts. Hnret and Kackett On 
iSscpnnt of space, the extraqtis aomowhat abridged. 


through the ranks of northern beauty ; their 
subdued tints contrasting with tbe bright 
bloom with which a temjierate clime endows 
its fortunate inaidens. 

And different indeed was the tispect of the 
body of the house from what it had benu in 
former times — that is, previous to the passing 
of the woman’s charter. Instead of long level 
rows of murky attire, sombre in hue and not 
over-graceful in fasliion, vivid colours broke 
out in all directions, relieving what, without 
such enlivening hrilliancy, would Jiavc been 
a dark monotony of tone. Of the eighty-nine 
lady-member.s, not ten were absent. The 
women-members pride tlieiuselvea on their 
punctuality on all occasion.^; and for some 
half-hour previous to the chair being taken 
by the speaker, the movement and animation 
throughout the chamber were pleasant to wit- 
uea.s, as acquaintances recognized each other-, 
and the friendships born of the la.st session 
were renewed in this. 

Lord Asterisk, the gracious and genial pre- 
mier, being in tbe Upiier JJouHe, and the 
minister for foreign affairs being at intervals 
unavoidably absent, the leadership of the 
Commons devolved during the greater portion 
of the session of '1890 and the entire of that 
of 18!)1, on tho chancellor of the exchequor, a 
woman of singular tact and prudenoo, wluwe 
abilities made her luspectud, and whose 
tliorougk kindliness of disposition I'onJcrcd 
her poiiular even with her political oppoiients 
— for of personal she had none. Her influence 
over tho house was surprising. 'The honest 
frankness of her maimer, not to say lulled 
suspicion, but banished it utterly; and in the 
most trying emergency, when some sudden 
difficulty would beset the ministry, a few sen- 
tences, spoken in her clear and harmoxiimis 
voice, aided by a manner at once natural and 
replete with quiet dignity, would restore con- 
fidence to the timid, and act like a trunqiet 
call ujion the rank and file of her followcrfj. 
In the administi-ation of her onerous office she 
was singularly wise; and while firm against 
any attempt to divert the public money from 
its legitimate necessities, she well understood 
to what a variety of purposes tlie reaourcea of 
the state might be applied 'with real advan- 
tage to the public interest. 

Mrs. Bates, “the chancellor,” as she was 
conimonly termed, was then in her forly-lil'lh 
year, though— partly from her fine constitu- 
tion, and, no doubt, much more from the equa- 
nimity of her disposition— she had the appear- 
ance of being five or six yeai-s younger, li er 
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colour, a IiealtMul pale, added to the effect of 
dark, penetrating eyes, whose honest glance 
inspired trust and confidence. With fine teeth, 
and perfect hair, simply arranged, and figine 
such as well became her yeai’s, Mi-s. Bates was 
dressed with that happy discrimination which 
observes the right medium between riehnesa 
and too great plainness of attire. 

The Hon. Meliora Temple, firet eomniis- 
siojier of works, was, among the female mem- 
bers of the Lower Chamber, the one who stood 
next to Mrs. Bates in general esteem and 
popular admiration. Fully twenty years 
younger than her leader, she was more attiiic- 
tive by her gi'acefulnoss th.ni from actu,al 
beauty, though .slio was held hy good judges 
of feminine excellence to be a fine specimen 
of the brunette. But there was sometliing 
about her indefinably artistic, a kind of ciire- 
less grace in all her movements .-ind attitudes; 
a something that made every article of orna- 
ment— were it a jewel, or were it merely a 
ribbon, or a flower, no matter how worn or 
placed — acquire an nn.acoonntable charm, such 
as it could not possess if worn by another. 
The people almost worshipped her name; for, 
independently of her steadfast adherence to 
the interests of the humbler chmses of the 
community, it was mainly through her efforts, 
as the reader is aware, that the three new 
parks for the million— with their bands, their 
menageries, their museums, theiiTovely flower- 
beds, and their play-gronnds and games for 
the youngs — are now affording .such innocent 
enjoyment and healthful recreation to the sons 
and daughters of toil. Hie gratuitous distri- 
bution of plants for window-gai’dening bas 
also as.soeiated her name with much sinless 
ple.asure. Pity that her retirement within the 
liLSt year or two — though for a happier .sphere 
of dut3'' — should have lost to public life one of I 
its most graceful ornaments, and to the nation a | 
public servant endowed with the happiest gifts, 
and a generous zeal for their useful exercise. 

Two other ladies were seated on the trea- 
snry bench; the ininistor of education and the ' 
newly-aqipointed patronage seoretaiy— Eva 
T.aylour Eobertson and Grace O’Donnell, 

“ Order! order!” cried the spe.aker, the Eiglit 
i-Ton. Edward Pleydell; and at that well- 
known injunction silence fell upon the as- 
sembly — but only for the moment; asmorethail 
one .animated conversation was still carried 
on among the lady members. 

“ Order ! order !” repeated the speaker, in still 
more solmnn tones, in the midst of which died 
faintly the musical tinkle of a woman’s laugh. 
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“ That’s Fanny Silverbright’s laugh, I bet a 
sovereign, I could recognize it among a thou- 
sand,” .said Sir Fredei-ick Hassell, 

“If it isn’tj ’tis her ghost’s,” said Sir John 
Bulmer. 

“Oh, thank Heaven, not th.at. Better in 
the flesh by a thousand times,” lejoined 
Hassell. 

“Notices of motion!” cried the clerk, in a 
loud voice. 

Mrs. Grinishaw announced her intention of 
bringing certain of the .standing orders luidur 
the eiu’ly notice of the house, with a view to 
their revision. It way be remarked that IVIrs. 
Grirashaw had won the riglit of .speaking with 
.authority on aU the matters of procedure from 
her singular assiduity, clear good sense, and 
intuitive respect for order and regularity. It 
was well known that her judgment w.as much 
X'elied upon hy the speaker, by whom she w.as 
treated with uniform courtesy. Indeed her 
luminous evidence before the select committee 
of the prerious session was much spoken of 
on both aides of the house. Nominally be- 
longing to tbe opposition, her sense of justice 
■was so great as very much to modify her poli- 
tical leanings, if she might be said to have any 
of a decided character. 

Mrs. Ivory would on the next day ask her 
right hon. friend the first commissioner of 
works, ■what stepis had been taken to complete 
the ladies’ flower-garden ; and when the new 
lifts from the terrace to the committee-rooms 
would be adjusted. 

The chancellor of the exchequer gave notice 
of briuguig in the budget on the following 
Monday week. Mis. B.ates was greeted with, 
a loud cheer, 

“The clerk will now proceed to read the 
orders of the day,” said the speaker. 

“ The royal speech,” said the clerk. 

The speaker then, amid the deferential 
silence of the hou.se, read the royal speech. 

The speaker then called on the member 
selected to move the address in aiaswer to the 
speech. He was a highly respectable gentle- 
man from "Wales, xvho, shrewd, sensible, and 
earnest, was lietter received and more en- 
thusiastically applauded on that occasion, to 
him for ever memorahle, than he might hope 
to be in his life again. 

“Miss Hingstou !” called the .speaker. 

A murmur ran through the assembly, and 
a flutter was pei'ceiitible in the front galleries, 
as a graceful woman of five-and-twenty rose 
in obedience to the call from the chair. Every 
eye was fixed upon the seconder of the ad- 
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dress, in tlve Cliamber, wliotlier " stran- 
gers” 1)1- members, regm-ding her with genuine 
interest, while many felt tow'ards her that 
strong personal sympathy which similarity 
of sentiment and identity of opinion and policy 
inspire. Usually pule, with at moat a faint 
tinge of colour in her cheek, Dora ningstou 
was now flushed with anxiety, natural to the 
po.sition in which she then stood, the oljsoiwed 
of all obaevrers. hlers was a fair womanly 
coimtonance; gentlencas, modesty, and firm- 
ness being its chief chai’acteristics. The brow 
was broad, and full of intellect; the month 
finely fomed, and winningly sweet in its 
smile ; the chin firmly moulded, and denoting 
strength of pmpose; while the eyes were woii- 
derfidly thoughtful in their expression, and 
almosi; indefinable in their colour. Her hair 
of a dark hrowm, and seemingly most profuse, 
was arranged with the graceful simjilieity so 
prevalent in Grecian sculpture, flei dress 
was a blending of exquisite propriety and 
elegance of taste, and sufticiently displayed the 
fine figure of the wearer, though without the 
least appearance of design. The general efl'ect 
was in the higliest degree pleasing and pre- 
po-sseasing. 

An eager cheer, in which, without distinc- 
tion of sides or parties, all joined, greeted the 
rising of the debutantes the applan.so dying 
away in the clapping of small hands, and a 
musical “hear, hear,” from the younger of the 
female members, whose interest in her .success 
was intense. The silence that followed this 
outburst of feeling must have been trying to 
Miss Hiiigston’s nerves. It wars soon broken 
by a sweet voice, clear and distinct, yet slightly 
trenralons. She spoke as follows:-- 

“ Sir, it has pleased the wisdom and gene- 
rosity of the present enlightened age to grant 
to my sex the full and free right of taking 
. part in public affairs, and shaiing in the sacred 
trust committed to a I'epresentative for the 
advantage of the general community. But 
that splendid concession— at once so large and 
so maguaninious on the part of the other sex 
— was not obtained without mnch difficulty, 
and in the face of poweiful opposition. There- 
fore, sir, it; is that I now feel — oh, so deeply! 
--how incapable I am, by any gifts of mine, 
wliether natural or acquired, to reconcile those, 
however few they may he, who still retain a 
■sentiment of hostility to what were known as 
woman’s riglits, to the position and office I 
. now unwortliily assume — (cries of “No, no”) 
— or to sati.sfy the expectations of those who 
weio insluimeutal in achieving our triumph. 


and perfecting the great reform for wliich they 
so disinterestedly strove (hear, hear). This 
sense of iueompetency painfully oppressu.s nits 
at this moment; therefore I must look, neees- 
.sarily and natur,ally, to the indulgent sym- 
pathy of my audience, to overlook, if j)o.'.siblc, 
my manifold defects, aiid to consider only the 
opinions or princijden wliieh 1 would Imnibly 
tliougli sincerely lulvocatB (loud cheer.s). 

“ On that 2)aragi'aph in the speech relating 
to imjirovemeiits of inqilenients of war, 1 
would remark, that so long as from some mani- 
fest imperfection in our nature, common to all 
races and jieoples, waris still held in the highest 
honour by mankind — and hon e, I am bound, 
yet sorry, to admit, 1 cannot exclude woman 
from iiarticipatioiL in this prevailing senti- 
ment — ^we must be jn-eiiared for any emei’- 
gency, if w’e desire to maintain our i^osition 
among Iho nations (eliei'i's). 'J'his I cannot 
and do not deny. Yet if the ]jolicy of ju'e- 
l)ar('dno.ss were our only or our chief policy, I 
confess 1 should dosi)air of all real jirogrcss — 
of any nearer approacli to lliaL goal at wliich 
communities, no l().ss than individuals, should 
strive to reach. Ilaiipily, to jirepare for strife 
— for the .slaughter of myriads of our follow- 
crealuros--is not our only anxiety; to excel 
in the art and iwwer of destruction is not our 
only, or our princijial ambition. The w'oll- 
merited honours bestowed so graciously on 
four Britislisubjects, — an English and aScotch 
lady, a Jewish gentleman, and an Irish priest, 
— is a noble evidence to the contrary (loud 
cheers). 

“ As to tile Payment of Members Act, and 
the amendiiuiut pro[i03Bd ” 

Hero the voice of the speaker faltered, and 
a cry of “Water!” was heard. Miss Hing.ston 
had either not thouglit of, or had forgotten, 
to irrovide herself with the customary glass of 
■water with which intending speakers usually 
supply themselves. Quick as thought t'wo 
persons quitted the house in search of the re- 
quired restorative. These were Clara Carter 
and Maurice Lawless. It was Miss O’Domiell’s 
duty, or that of a subordinate, to meet an 
emergency of the kind ; but she was new' to 
her office, or ■was not as quick as her rivid, of 
the oiqiositiou, who forgot every consideration 
of party in her deep interest in the speaker. 
Inqielled hy .a generous womanly impulse, 
Clara Carter was the first to reach the foun- 
tain, or lai’ge filter, from which she drew a 
sparkling draught. 

“ Pardon me,” said Lawless; “ do oblige me, 
Mias Carter— do allow me to relieve you of 
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this,” at the same time geutty taking the glass 
from her dainty liand. 

‘‘ j\Ir. Ijiiwless, if yon wish it, eertainly,* 
said (Jlara, letting the radiance of her hvowu 
eyes flood him rvith their magnetism. 

“ Miss Carter, uo wonder that you are so 
dangerous to our party,” remm’ked Lawless, in 
answer to the- look, more than to the words, 
of the “Witch.” 

“ Oil, Mr. Lawless, how can you imagine 
such a thing of innocent little me ? But re.ally 
you, Irishmen, are so fond of saying pretty 
thing.s to us poor girls.” 

At this moment, a.s Clara was murnnmng 
the words, “You Iii.shruen!” in .a tone half 
conacions, half deprecatory, Grace O’Donnell 
arrived on the spot. At a glance she took in 
the little scene. Giving one jiassionate look 
at poor Lawless, in which a volume of scorn 
was conveyed, she directed her gaze full at 
Clara, whose glance met hers as quickly and 
as fiercely as sword meets sword in brave 
men’s hands. Not move tlian half the con- 
tents of that glass reached its intended des- 
tination : Lawless’s unaccustomed nervousness 
tracked his footsteps with splashes on the 
marble floor. 

In the meantime Miss Kingston had been 
struggling against that horrid sense of dry- 
ness which frequently follows any sustained 
effort at public speaking. With a smile of 
eyes and lips, the welcome ofl'ering was re- 
ceived by the fair orator, whose voice at once 
recovered its silver iimlT6 and its charming 
clearness. 

She expressed her ap)proval of the intended 
relaxation of the provisions of the Payment 
of Members Act. For instance, as she stated, 
ladies of moderate fortune would feel it a 
luu’dahip to be compelled to meet the e.vpenses 
of a session in London, with the charges of 
frequent travelliiig; and yet, from a conscien- 
tious motive, they would not apply for the full 
amount — i‘60() a year — allowed by the act 
ujion declaration of necessity for it being duly 
made. They would be quite content witli 
half that amount, wliich would be suflicieiit 
as a supplement to their own private means. 

After touching liglitly on one or two other 
topics, Miss Hing.ston continued: — 

'• There is one passage in the graeion.s speech 
from the throne to which I turn almost in- 
stinctively— in which allusion is imide to the 
condition of Ireland — to the happy state of 
things existing in that country which was the 
birth-place of one of my parents. Sii', we are 
liow accustomed to these auRpicious announce- 


ments. But their similarity is far from being 
monotonous or displeasing (hear', hear), no 
more than would be the sweet strain of some 
familiar melody. And of what is the state of 
ihings which they depict the resrrlt ! Of a 
godlike policy — of justice, kindness, confi- 
dence, and .sympathy (chcera) — of all that 
could satisfy a justice-loving, a proud, and a 
sensitive people (hear, hear). It would be 
morally impos.sible that the people of Ireland 
could be iti.sensible to a policy that has been 
now for nearly a quarter of a century unfal- 
teringly persevered in. There w.i.s much to 
undo, much to atone for; but it has been boldly 
undone, it ha.s been nobly atoned for. And 
now wo reap the full result in the glorious 
harvest of our sowing. Heaven inspired those 
who commenced the work — Heaven smiles 
this day on its crowning triumph (cheers); 
for, sir, this is indeed — in fact and truth, in 
identity of feeling as well as interest — an 
UnitedlCingdora (cheers), Myprayer, in which 
I know all join, Sa—Esto perpetua/” (Loud 
cheera.) 

Miss Hingston concluded by seconding the 
address, and sat down amidst a storm of ap- 
plause. 

There was a murmur in the house for a coii- 
.siclerable time after the close of the .speech, as 
neighbour spoke to neighbour in its commen- 
dation. Several of the members of the op- 
position, as well as members on the minis- 
terial -side, congratulated her upon her success. 
The chancellcr of the exchequer was most im- 
pressive in her approval:— 

“My dear Miss Hingston, you have had a 
great success, and I heartily congratulate you 
upon it. You have received the gift of abun- 
dant talent; and, what is better, you apjijy it 
to the heat purposes.” And the clear', bright, 
honest eyes of Mrs. Bates looked conviction 
itself. 

“Dora, I am proud of yon,” said Mrs. 
Grimshaw. “You are not on our side— and 
I am sorry yon are not ; but, on the one side 
or the other, yon aj-o a credit to us.” 

“ And I say the same,” added Miss Popper, 
in a tone of great earnestness. 

“Would you allow me,” .said a winning 
voice, “ to .say how much I admired you, and 
how sincerely I wish you joy'l” 

This was Clara Carter, who had so gene- 
rously come to Miss Hingston’s a.ssistanee at 
a ciitical moment. 

Dora Hingston o.xpressed her acknowledg- 
meiitewitli much modestyand gratitude, which 
deepened the admiration of her friends. 


‘^Yoti must 1)0 oue of oiu’s said lli’s. 
Grimshiw. 

“Of oura ! Mra. Gnmshaw ?” 

“Yos, iny clear— I mean you nmat join the 
Minerva. I guarantee your uuanimous elec- 
tion.” 

“I should feel veiy much honoured,” replied 
Misa ilingatoii. 

“Then, my dear, that’s settled,” slid the 
founder and chief manager of that faniona 
club. 

“Can you swim, Mias Hingston.?” inquired 
a siveet voice, musical as the tiulUing of silver 
helk 

“Can I swim? Certainly, I can. Papa— 
■who was a iifival officer— insisted on -all his 
cliildi’ou without distinction, kuovdng how, as 
he said, to save themselves or other’s in case 
of aooklent ; and our residence on tlie coasts 
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[Tlie subject of this sketch was a man of 
gi’eat literary talent, a lover of hi.s country, 
and one of the most fearless, it may almost be 
.said reckless, arnong the Young Trclancl parly. 
He was horji at the manse iii Huiigivcii, 
comity Deny, 3d Noveinher, 1810. Iltsfatlicr 
■W£« a Dissenting minister, and like many 
northern Protestants of the period, lie liad 
■ been a member of the Society of United Irish- 
men in iTflS. ’When young Mitchcl was about 
eight yeai'S old his father acccpled the csdl to 
a congregation in Newiy, and there the hoy 
was sent to school. About 1830 he entered 
Ti'inity College, Dublin, where he passed 
thi'ough his firescrihod course rc.speolably,but 
without any remarkable display of brilliant 
talent. He subsequently spent some years as 
apprentice and assistant toasolicitorinNewiy, 
and while in this position he married, in 1835, 
the daughter of Captain Verner,a young lady 
of great lu.auly. Shortly afterwards ho be- 
came a solicitor, and for some years he settled 
down to tile practice of his professiou in 
Baubridge, a town a few miles distant from 
Newry, Prom the eatabliahiuenl of the Nation 
newspaper in 1843 Mitcliol had been an occa- 
sional cojitrilnitor. His dear and forcible 
Style, and strong expresaious ou national 
griavancea, soon broiigbt him into notice as a 
man of literary promise, and at the request of 


of Kerry and Cornwall afforded us oonaUmt 
opportunity for the best practiee. But why 
ask, Mis,s Silverbrightl” 

“ Oh, Miss Hingston, yon can’t tliink how 
you delight me,” gushed ffanny. “ You must 
be a meMiiaid. We shall all be so happy. 
Shan’t we, Mrs. Ivory?” 

“Indeed, wc .mIi.'iJI, if IVIi'-g l^illg■^lon will 
do us the favorir,” replied the hiuulswim widow, 
“ Of cmirse, if yon desire it, it would be a 
gi’eat enjoyment to mo — for I have many 
friends in your club.” 

“That is charming. Is it not, Mrs. Ivory? 
And,” whispered Danny, “ you mii.st call me 
Fanny or Fan — whichever yon plea.se ; and I 
will call you Dovii. Miiyui’t!?" pleaded the 
nio.st lovable of all tbo uiemaids. 

“Certainly,” replied Dora, in a eorrespond- 
ing tone. 


I T C H E L. 

-Died 1875. 

Mr. Dully, tlio spiriled publisher of “The Ti-ish 
Library,” ho eontrilmted one of its Bt'ind.'ii’d 
works, “TAe Life of Aodh O'Neill, called by 
tlic Bngli.sh Hugh, JSiu-l of Tyi’one.” In lii« 
pi’efaco to this woi’k M.i’. Mitchcl disavows all 
sectariiiu and party feeling, and douounces it 
as the bane of Ireland; he iitlirms that only 
“when Irishmen cojiaent to let the past be- 
come indeed history, not party politic.^, and 
begin to learn from it the haaons of niutvud 
respect and tolerance, instead of endlesw bitter- 
ness and enmity, then, at last, this distracted 
land shall see the (hwu of liope and ])eace.” 

In 1845, on the death of tlie highly-gifted 
Thomas Davis, Mr. Mitchel -was invited to 
take Jiis place iw editor of the Nntion. He at 
once accepted tlie oiler, and removed with his 
wife and family' to Dublin. For a time be 
attended the meetings in Conciliation Hall, 
but as repeal of the union appeared further off 
than ever, he, with many others who believed 
in the doclrine of might— “foolish young ine)i,” 
as the gi’eat Liberator called thom~..sepai’ated 
themselves from the peace ))olic',y of O’t.Jonnell 
and formed the Irish Cojifcdoi'aliiui in bs-p;. 
The desperate state of the counti’j', and the (ui~ 
tlmsiasm of his aasociates, seemed to Mitchel to 
point to the time being rijie foi’ hi.i cherished 
sehemo of insurrection, The Nution wa.s found 
at this ci'isis not sufficiently advanced for life 
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purpose, and in December, 1847, be resigned 
the editorship. He then started the United 
Irislmimi, for the openly avowed piupose of 
rousing into activity what he called “the holy 
hatred of Engli.sh rule.” He iustmeted the 
people in the tactics of .street warfare, devot- 
ing a considerable portion of the paper to the 
purpose. He represented to the huaning 
claase.s how very small the proportion of the 
frvrits of their toil they could call their own, 
and for the peace policy by which they had 
been so long deceived he asked theta to accept 
“Liberty! Fraternity! and Equality!” One 
of his articles concluded by deelai'ing that the 
“clear steel will, ere long, dawn upon you in 
your desolate darkness; and the rolling thun- 
der of the people’s cannon wiE drive before it 
luitny a heavy cloud that La.s long hidden from 
you the face of Jieaven. Pray for that day ; 
and preserve life and health that you may 
worthily meet it. Abovealllettbenianamongst 
you who hits no gun sell his garment and buy 
one !” 

The government would endure no more, 
indeed it is a remarkable circumstance that 
the paper was allowed to circulate for three 
mouths. hJitchel was arrested, tried on the 
charge of “treason-felony,” and although de- 
fended with rare tact and eloquence by Ilobcrt 
Holmes, brother-in-law to Jtohoi't Emmet, 
the verdict, as everyone expected, was guilti/, 
and the sentence foiufeen years’ transporta- 
tion. It was evident that the impending pun- 
ishment had not elVocf ed any .sudden ch.ange 
in the prisoner’s sentiments, for .at tlie wind- 
up of a defiant speech he concluded thus : — 
“Neither the jury, nor the judges, nor a.ny 
other man in this court presumes to imagme 
that it is a criminal who stands in this dock. 
. . . The lloiuaii who saw his hand burning 
to .ashes before the tyrant, promised tliat three, 
hundred should follow out his enterprise. Can 
I not promise for one, for two, for three, aye 
for hundreds !” The shouts and responses to 
this question were so earnest and general 
throughout the court, that Chief-baron Lefroy 
ordered Mr. Mitcbol to be immediately re- 
moved. To prevent any po.ssible rescue, and 
free the country of this fearless and out- 
spoken rebel — a host in himself^ — on the 
evening succeeding the sentence. May 27th, 
184S, be was heavily ironed and conveyed in 
a van, with a mounted escort, to the North 
Wa.ll pier, where he was at once put on 
board the Shearwater, lying alongside with 
steam up, ready to receive him, and conveyed 
to Spike Island. 


On l.st June of the same year he sailed 
in the Scourge for Bermuda, where ho spent 
some time on board a penal ship. In April, 
1849, he was sent to the Capa of Good Hopie 
in the convict ship Neptune. After a long 
detention, from the refitsal of the colonists to 
receive the convicts, although they oliered to 
make an exception in favour of the political 
prisoners. Mitchel at length, by govermueut 
order, sailed from the inbospitablo sliorea, 
and on Aprfl 7th, 1860, reached his destina- 
tion, Van Diemen’s Land. Here Mr. Mitohol 
found a number of Iris friends who had arrived 
before him, Messi-s. O’Brien, Martin, IVIeaglier, 
O’Doberty, and othera. In consideration for 
his delicate health he was permitted io reside 
with his brotlier-iu-Law, John Martin, and in 
a .short time his fanuly joined him. In 1863 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, afterwards memlier for 
Westmeath, arrived from America for the 
purpose of assisting Mi’. Mitchel to make his 
escape. In accordance with an ananged plan 
they presented themselves before a magistrate 
to whom Mr. Mitchel gave up his parole, and 
while that functionary was considering what 
was best to do in this difficulty, the friends 
left the office, mounted their horses, and rode 
awa.y. After many adventures, graphically 
described in \mJcdlJow'md, ha reached OaE- 
fornia, and sliortly afterwards settled in New 
York, whei'B ho was wimnly received by 
mimcrous friends. 

Ill 1854 Mr. Mitchel established the Giti~ 
sen newspaper. He subsequently edited the 
Sontliern Citizen, and during tlio Aiuericau 
civil war conducted the Jtichmul Examiner. 
He, much to the di3a2ipointment of his ad- 
mirer.s,ati’ongl}'' advocated the Soutliein cause, 
but how his iwinciples of “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity” could agree with slavery is 
difficult to uiidorataiid. He piroved his sin- 
cerity, however, by giving his two brave sous 
to fight for the cause, both of whom fell dui’- 
ing the war. The History of Ireland, fi'wn the 
Treaty of Limerick to the present time, ap- 
peared in 1868. In 1867 Mr. Mitchel had 
started the Irish Citizen in New York, but 
after conducting it energetically for several 
yeara his healtli gave way, and he was forced 
to resign his literary labours. In 1875 be 
visited Ireland; he was everywhere received 
with nia,i’ks of public respect, and as a tes- 
timonial of rog.ard a large .sum of money 
was presented to him. He then returned to 
America, but scarcely h.ad he readied tlie 
shores of his adopted country when the seat 
for county Tipperary became vacant, a,nd hu 
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■was siimmoned to retum as candidate. On I sent 
lus aixival in Cork on the 17tli Fehniary he tack 
found that he had been elected without oppo- 
sition on the previous day, and he was greeted 
by all classes -with enthnshisin. Mr. Disraeli 
objected to the election on legal grounds, 
as the member was a felon who had not 
completed his term of sentence. A fresh 
election ensued, and Mr. Mitchel -was again 
returned. 

While the awkward question wa.s pending 
as to whether he could bo received as a mem- 
ber of the British jiaa-liament, the whole dilli- 
cidty wassolved inau unexpected way. When 
Mitehel wa.s starting for Ireland he wa.s a dying 
man, and ho kne'w it. But liis ii-on -will would 
not be appalled by any danger when required 
to perform what he considered .as an act of duly 
to his country. When he lauded in Cork he 
was almost helpless. The excitement, perhaps, 
hastened the end j and shortly after his elec- j 
tion his last illness came. Ho retrefited to tho 
scene where he had passed his Oiu'ly luid more 
tranquil days; and on 20th March, 1875, at 
the residence of his brother-in-law “ Honest 
John Martin”, his stormy spirit at last found 
peace. Irishmen of all classes and parties 
attended Mr. Mitehel’s funeral, and tlvemouni- 
ing -was deep and univoml. It w.as felt that, 
however wild might be hi.s opinions or rash his 
deeds, he was of that unbending soul and that 
incomtptible heart of ivliich lieroes are made; 
and, tjika him for all in all, ho was, perhapis, 
the most unselfish public man tliat Ireland 
ha-s produced in the present generation. It is 
unjust to his memory, however, to regard him 
as merely a revolutionary. Ho was not only 
a writer, but a writer of genius. His tense 
sentences have the vigour of perfect lucidity 
and directness; he is a master of giim humour; 
and his works are Ml of pamges of piotiiv- 
esque beauty — the pictures being the more 
sti'ilring because, as a injle, drawn with few 
strokes. His Jail Jour-ui lias many beauties, 
but some of its finest parts appear to ns tawdry 
and long-drawn out,— a not unnatural result 
of its being written in the too large leisure 
and too frequent solitude of convict life. The 
finest of his works is Th. ImH Coju/uest of Ire- 
land {Ferkaps), which apjjears tons, in parts 
at; least, worthy of Carlyle. A prefatoiy 
notice to the poems of hapless Clareuee Mau- 
i gan, is also, a beautifully written sketcb-— a 
gem of biography. The Huiory of Ireland, 
on the other hand, is for the most part 
slovenly, and probably -wiis not much better 
Ihaa a *‘pot-boiler.” Mitehel also published a 
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hand, and conic along.” 1 took it, and held 
up the chain which connected tlxe, two, to keep 
it from dragging along the pavement as I . 
followed through the hall of the prison (where 
a good many persons had gathered to see the 
vindication of the “law”), and so on to the 
outer door. I stood on the .steps for one mo- 
ment and gazed round : the black police om- 
nibus— a strong force of tlie city constabulary 
occupying the street on either side ; outside 
of them dark crowds of people standing in 
perfect silence; pm'tie.s of eitvahy drawn up 
at the openings of the streets hard by, I 
walked down the steps; and amidst aU that 
multitude the clanking of my chain was the 
loude.st sound. The moment I stepped into 
the cai'riage the dooi' was dashed to with a 
hang. Some one shouted, “To the North 
Wall!” and instantly the horses set forwiu-d 
at a gallop, The dragoons, with drawn sabres, 
closed both in front and rear and on both 
aides ; and in this style we dashed along, but 
not by the shortest, or the usual way to the 
North Wall, as I could see through a slit in 
the panel. The carriage was full of police- 
conatahles. Two of them, in plain clothes, 
seemed to have special charge of me, sea they 
sat close by me, on right and left, one of them 
holding a pistol with a cap on the nipple. 
After a long and furious drive along the North 
Circular Eoad I could perceive that we were 
coming near the river. The machine suddenly 
stopped, and I was ushered to tlje qnay-waU 
between two ranks of carbineers with naked 
swords. A government steamer, the Shear- 
water, lay in the river with steam up, and a 
large man-of-Wiu’’s boat, filled with men armed 
to the teeth, was alongside the wall. I de- 
scended the ladder with some difiienlty owing 
to the chain, took my seat beside a naval 
ofiicBr who sat in the stern, and a dozen pulls 
brought ns to the steamer’s side. A good 
many people who stood on the quay and in 
two or three vessels close by, looked on in 
silence. One man bade God bless me; a police- 
inspector roared out to him that he had better 
make no disturbance. 

As soon as we came on board, the naval 
officer who had brought me off, a short, dark 
man of five-and-forty or thereabouts, conducted 
me to the cabin, ordered my fetters to be re- 
moved, called for sheM-y and water to be placed 
before us, and began to talk. He told me I 
was to be brought to Spike Island, a convict 
prison in Cork Harbour, in the first place; that 
he hiiiiself, however, was only going as far as 
K.ji)g,stown, where his own ship lay; that ho 


was Captain Hall of the Dragon, stream-frigate; 
and tliat he dared to say I had heard of the 
unfortmuite Neniesis. “’i'heii,” quoth I, “you 
are the Captain Hall who was in China lately, 
and wrote a hook.” He said he was, and 
seemed quite pleased. If he had a copy of 
his work there, he said he should be most 
happy to present it to me. Then he appeared 
apprehensive that I might confomid him with 
Captain Basil Hall. So ho told me that ko 
was not Basil Hall, who in fact wa.s dead; but 
that though not actually Basil Hall, he had 
sailed ■svith Basil Hall, as a youngster, on board 
the Li/ra, “I pi'esume,” he said, “you have 
read his voyage to the Loo Choo Islands'! ” I 
said I had, and also another book of his which 
I liked far better: his “Account of the Chilian 
and Peruvian Eevolutions, and of that splen- 
did fellow, San Martin,” Captain Hall laughed. 
"Your mind,” said he, “has been running upon 
revolutions.” “Yes, very much — almost ex- 
clusively.” Ah, sir I” quoth he, “dangerous 
things these revolutions.” Whereto I replied, 
“You may say that.” We were now iie.ar 
Kingstown pier, and iny friend, looking at his 
watch, said he sliould still be in time for din- 
ner ; that he v/as to dine with the lord-Heu- 
teii.ant; that he had been at a review in the 
Park this morning, and was suddenly ordered 
off to escort me with a boat’s crew from the 
Dragon; further, that he was sorry to have 
to perform such a service ; and that he h.ad 
been credibly informed my father was a very 
good m.an. I an.swered I know not wliat. 
He invited me to go with him upon deck, 
where his crew were preparing to man the 
boat; they wei-e all dressed like seamen, b\it 
well armed. . . . 

Captain HiiU, of the Dragon, now bade mo 
good evening, saying he shouhl just have time 
to dress for dinner. I wished him a good 
appetite, and he went off to his ship. No 
doubt ha thought me an amsizingly cool char- 
acter; but God knowedi the heart. There 
was a huge lump in my throat all the time of 
this bald chat, and my thoughts were far 
enough away from both Peru and Loo Choo. 
At Claremont Bridge, in Dublin, this evening, 
there is a desolate house — my mother and 
sisters, who came up to town to see me (for 
the last time in Ciise of the worst) — five little 
children, very dear to me; none of theta old 
enough to understand the cruel blow that htis 
fallen on them this day; and above aE — above 
all — ray wife. ... 

It darkened over the .sea, and the stars came 
out; and the dark hills of Wicklow had 
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sht-buded themselves in the aight-fog before asliore. The commander and. first lieutenant 
1 moved from the shoreward ganwalc of the buckled on their swords, and took tlieir aeats 
quarter -deck. My two guardians, the polic®- in. the stern of Die boat boaula me. Whj wore 
constables in plain clothes, who had never left vowed rapidly to tlie islnud, arid as we w'.'ilk( il 
my side, now told mo it w'aa growing late, Mid iq) the approach we unit an elderly, gravi- 
that tea wasreiidy below. Went down, acco.rd- looking gentleman, -who saiil, “Mr. .Mitebel, 
ingly, and had an “.-.eaDietic tea” with two I presume!” How the devil, tbouglit .1, did 
detectives, iisked luy two friends if they you know already that :i w.ia coming to yon i 
know iny de.stin.ation. They knew nothing, — forgetting tliat Lord Clarendon, before i. 
they said; but thought it proliable I would was “tried,” made enre of my convietion. 
not be rciinoved from Spike Maud; supposed However, I borved, and then he tumej and 
th.at government would just keep me there escorted us to his den, over a drawbridge, past 
“till m.atters were a little quieted down,” and several sentries, through several gratings, and 
then let me go. "Well, I think differently, my at last into a small square court. At one side 
pkin-coated, plain-witted friends. On Ireland, of tliis court a door opened into a large vaulted 
or anywhere near it, assuredly 1 will not be room, furnished with, a bed, table, cliair, and 
allowed to livG. But wherts then? TheCartha- basiu-.staiid, and 1 w;is told lliat 1 was in my 
gitiians have convict colonies evei'ywhero : at cell. The two naval olliccr.s took llieir leave 
Gibraltar, at Bermuda in the ADantic; at politely, saying they hoped to meet wo utulor 
Noifolk Island in the Paeiiie; besides Van happier circuinstiince.'; and they Kcenu'd really 
Diemen’s Land and the vavioua settlements in sorry. I liowed and thanked ibom; and 1 
New South Wales ; for on British felo3iy Die was left alone. T found 1 had the range of 
sun never sets. To any one of those I may the cell and tho court before it, no prisoner 
find myself steering within the twenty-four being there but myself. Mr. Urace, Die gov- 
hours. But be my prison where it will, I ernor, citme in to tell me i might write homo 
suppose there is a heaven above that place. if I chose, submitting tho letter toliiin, 1 did 
There is a good berth provided for me here, write, telling where I was, and desiring a 
and 1 am as sleepy ii.s a tired jdonghmau. trunk to bo sent to mo with some clothes and 
Good night, then, Ireland and Tri.sh tumults, a, few books. Mr, Grace also oUbred to lend 
stragglings and vociferations, quackery, piif- me books while I should slay. A turnkey, or 
fery, and endless talk! Good night, friends guard in blue uniform, kept .sauntering up 
and enemies. And good night, my sweet wild and down the court, and .sometime, s lounged 
and widow ! — yet we shall meet again. into the room. Asked him what he wanied. 

Sunday morning. A bright morning, Tie told me be wma Jiot to leave mo until Uak- 
but no land in sight. Toniul the Vnited Irish- up hour— -thought this a great grievance, and 
man of yesterday in my cabin. The sixteenth wished for lock-up hour. It came at last : my 
osid last number. Head all Die artitdc.s. Good door wa.s shut, and for Dio hist time 1 wa.w 
Martin! Brave Eeillyl but you ivill be .swai- quite alone, 

lowed, my fine fellows. “Government” has xlnd now,— as this k to ho a faithful record 
adopted the vigorous policy, . . . About ten of whataoevuv befalls me, — 1 do confess, and 
o'clock the iand-fog rose, and far- to the notth- will write down tlio confession, that 1 flung 
ward I could recognize the coast about Yong- myself on tho bed and broke into a raging 
hal, the opening of the Blaekwatoi-, and bo- passion of tears — tears bitter and .salt — teaia 
youd these, faint and blue, the summits of of wrath, pit.y, regret, remorse — but not of 
Enockmeledown. We had kept a wide berth base lamentation for my own fate. TliothongJits 
from the land all night, but ivere now making and feoliugs that have so shaken me for this 
straight for Cork ITtu'bour. Soon it opened; once language was never made to diiscvibe; 
within hidf-au-hour move we came to anchor but if any iuiotere censor could find it in his 
opposite Gove, and witliin five hundred yw'ds heart to vilijioiid my manhood therefor, 1 
of Spike Isiland— a rueful looking place, where would advise him to wait until he fiials liim- 
I could discern, erowjiing. the hill, the long self in a somewhat similar position. Bolievu 
walls of the prison, a.nfl a battery commanding mo, oh, Stoic! if your .soul vvoie in my soiiL; 
the , harbour, A bo.at was instantly .lowered stead, I also could heap up words agaiiiHt you, 
and manned; My friends in plain clothes told and shake juine head at ; 
inedhoy would “take it on their own res]x>n- It is over, and ihialiy 
sibility” (policemen have high responsibilities 1 rose, bathed my head 
i«; Ireland) »o< to put me in irens as I went awhile up and down my 


In hidf-,an-hour 
itar, and walked 
1. T know that 
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all •^'ealmess is past, and tlmt I am ready for 
my fourteen years’ ordeal, and for wliatsoever 
tlie same may bring- me— toil, sickness, igno- 
miny, doatli. Fate, tiiou art defied. 


ClIAEAGTEl:, OF O’COKNFEL. 

(from “the lA-Sr COKQtIKST OP nUiLAlID.”) 

Ill Febmaiy, 1S47, and amidst the deepest 
gloom and liorror of tlie famine, O’Connell, 
old, sick, and heavy-laden, left Ireland, and 
left it for ever. Physicians in London recom- 
mended a journey to the south of Enrojie; and 
O’Connell himself desired to see the pope be- 
fore he died, and to breathe out his soul at 
Borne in the choicest odour of sanctity. By 
slo-n' and painful stages he proceeded only as 
far as Genoa, and there died on the 15th of 
May. 

For those who were not close -witnesses of 
Irisli politics in that day — -who did not sea how 
vast this giant figure loomed in Ireland and 
in England for a generation and a Indf — it is 
not easy to understand the strong emotion 
caused by his death both in friends and ene- 
mies. Tot, for a wliok cai bt foie, he had 
amik low indeed. His power Imd departed 
from him; find in presence of the terrible 
apparition of his perishing country, he bad 
seemed to shrink and wither. Nothing can 
bo conceived more helpless than his speeches 
in Conciliation Hall, and his aiipeals to the 
British pai-liament during tha-fc time; yet, as 
I said before, lie never begged alms for Ire- 
land: he never fell so low as that; and I find 
that •the last sentences of the very last letter 
he ever penned to the AB.sooiation .still pro- 
claim the true doctrine; — “It will not bo until 
after the deaths of hundreds of thousands, that 
the regret will arise tlisd more was not done 
to save a sinking nation. Ho-w different would 
the scene be if we had our own parliament — 
taking caro of onr own jieople— of onr own 
resQuims. But, alas! alas! it is scarcely per- 
mitted to think of tliese, the only sure pre- 
veiitatives of iniseiy, and the only sure instru- 
ments of Irish prosperity.” 

Let me do G’Connell justice ; bitter and 
■virulent as may have been the hatred he bore 
to me in his last diiy.s of public life. To no 
Irishman can that wonderful life Mil to he 
impre-ssive,— from the day when, a fiery and 
thoughtful hoy, he sought the . cloistei-s of St. 
Oine.rs for the education which penal laws 
denied him in his own land, on through the 


manifold stniggle.s and victories of his earlier 
career, as he broke and flung off, with a kind 
of liaiiglity impatience, link after link of the 
social and political chain that six hundred 
years of steady Britisli policy had woven 
aroimd every limb and muscle of his country, 
— down to that supreme moment of tlie black- 
ness of darkness for himself and for Ireland, 
when he laid down lii.s hm-den and closed his 
eyes among the pahiees of the Superb Ciiy, 
throned on her blue bay. Beyond ii doubt 
Ins death was hastened by the misery of .see- 
ing his proud liopes dashed to tlie earth, and 
his -well-beloved people perishing; for there 
dwelt in that brawny frame tendernasa and 
pity soft as woman’s. To the last ho laboured 
on the “Belief Committees” of Didiliii, and 
thought evei-y hour lost unless employed in 
rescuing .some of the doomed. The last time 
I saw him, lie was in the Belief Committee 
rooms in Dame Street, sitting closely muffled 
in a eh.air, as I entered and found mj'self op- 
posite to him and close by. Many mouths 
had gone, by since we had siiokeii; and he had 
never nioutioned me or any of ni3’- friends in 
that time without bitter reproaches. To niy 
lowly iueliuatioii I received in replj' a olulliug, 
stately bow, hut no word. 

Beadevs already know my estimate of his 
public claivacter and labours. He had used 
all his .art and eloquence to emasculate a bold 
and chiviJi-ous nation; and the vei-y gratitude, 
love, and admii-ation which his early sendee.? 
had won, enabled him .so to iiervert the ideas 
of right and wiong in Ireland, that they be- 
lieved him wlieii he told them that constitu- 
tional “agitation ” wa.? inoi-al force — ^that blood- 
■shcct was immoral — that to set at naught and 
defy tlie London “law.s” w.as a crime — that, to 
cheer and parade, and pay repeal subscrip- 
tions, is to do one’s duty — and tliat a people 
p.atient and quiet under in-ong and insult is 
a virtnoua and noble people, and the finest pea- 
santry in the universe. He had heliied the dis- 
I arming policy of tlie English by his continual 
1 denunciations of arms, and had thereby de- 
' graded the manhood of his nation to .such a 
point that to rouse them to resistance iu their 
own can.se was impoasible, although still eag-er 
to fight for a shilling a. day. To liim and to 
his tcachiug, then, without scruple, I ascribe 
our utter faihu-e to make, I do not say a re- 
volution, but so much as an insurrection, two 
years after, when all the nations were in revolt, 
from Sicily to Pru.saia, and wlien a successful 
uprising in Ireland would have certainly de- 
stroyed the British empire, and every inou- 
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archy in E\n'OV)e along with it. O’Couuell coswU vollod by ; . very largo fields, where snui 11 
was, therefore, next to the British government, fai'riis had been “eousoHdated/’ showing dark 
the worst enemy that Irukiid ever had, —or bars of fresli mould running ihrougli tlieru, 

rather Uio most fatal friend. For the vest, no where tlie ditches had been levelled ; groups 

character of which I have liemd or I’ead was and families, sitting or wandering on the higli- 
ever of so wide a compass; so capable at once road, with failing steps and dim, patient eyes, 
of the highest virtues and the lowest vices— gassing hopelessly into infinite darkness; bofia-e 
of the deepest pathos .and the broadest humour them, around them, above them, iiotiiiiig but 
~(jf the noblest generosity and most spiteful darkness and despair: parties of tall, brawny 
malignity. Like Virgil’s oak-tree, his roots men, once the llower of Meath and (.•.lahvay, 
stretched down towards Tartam, as far as his stalking by with a fierce but vacant scowl; as 
head soared towai-ds the heavens; and I warn if they knew that all this ouglit not to be, laifc 
the reader, that whoso .adventiu'es to measure knew not wdioni to bhame, saw none whom 
O’Connell must use a long rule, must apply a they could read in their vvrath ; for .1 jovd >1 oiin 
mighty standard, and raise himself up, by a Eussoll sat safe in Ohesham Place ; and Tre- 
ladder or otherwise, much above his own velyaii, the grand commissiojier and fucUHinn 
natural statm-e. of the pauper-system, wove his webs of red 

tape around them from afar. So cuuuiiigly 
does civilization work ! Around those faun- 
houses which Avere still inhabited were to be 
A GAJAVAV BLEC-TION. ^^3,^ ,j„y . p „jj 

(moM “THE MSI coNQiuisT OP iBictAND.”) *1^ poov-rato collector, the rent-.agent, 

the coimty-cess eolleotor, liad carried it off; 
Next came the Galway election. It was and .sometimes I could see, in front of the 
essential that Mr. Monahan, being attorney- cottages, little children leaning ag.Linst a fence 
general, .should be also a member of parlia- Avhen the sun shone out, — for they could not 
meut; and there was avacancy in Galway city, stand, — their limbs flcsbless, their bodies lialf- 
The repe.alei-s resolved to contest it; and Mr. naked, their faces bloated yet Avriukled, and of 
Anthony O’Flaherty, a goutlemau of Galway a pale, greenish hue,- Ghildrou Avhu would 
county, addressed the electorii. It Avasresolved never, it Avas too phain, groAV up to bo men and 
not only to contest this election Avith the WJiig AA'omeu. I saAV ’ri'eA'clyaii’s olaAV in the vitals 
attorney-general, but to fight it with the ut- of those children: his red tape would draw 
most, vehemence ami bitterne.*®, in order to them to death: in his government laboratory 
shoAv the woi’Id how the “amelioration” Whig he had prepared for them the typlras [loison. 
government was appreciated in froiand. But OalAv.ay i.s a very ancient but ilecayed city, 
though nine-tenths of the people of Galway Avith mauj'’ house.s yet stiimling, built in fclie 
were repeMers, Ave kneAV that the enemy had old Bpauish style, Avith high Avails of solid 
great advantages in the struggle: becauso, in stone, and an interior court-yard, ontered by 
the first place, any amount of money Avould a loAv-browed arch. Foaming and Avhirling 
be at their command for bribery; and next, doAvn from Loch Gorrib, a noble river flows 
the landlords of the city «mJ of the rural dis- thi’ough many bridges into the broad bay; and 
trieta ai’ound Avere principally of the sort called the streets are winding and narrow, like the 
“ Catholic gentry,”— the very Avorst class, pel'- .streets of Havana. When we arrived, the 
haps, of the Irish aristocracy. . city, be.sides its usual garrison, was occupied 

The “Irish Confederation” sent doAvn a by parties of cavalry and all the rural police 
number of its members to giv'e gratuitous aid from the country around; — they were to sup- 
to Mr. O’-Flaheity’s laAv-agents and commit- press rioters of O’FIaherty’s party, ami help 
tee. These were Dillon, Meagher, O’Gor- those of Monahan’s. coA'er their retreat, or 



regular form. The meeting, however, was pre- 
vented l>y some relative of the aggre.ssor, who 
discovered the challenge; and they were hoth 
arrested. There was no further disposition to 
in, suit any of us. The tenantry of the raral 
district of the borough (which happened to be 
unusually lai-ge) were well watched by the 
agents and bailiffs, who, in fact, bad possession 
of all their certificate.s of registry; and when 
the poor creatures came up to give their re- 
luctant vote for the famine candidate, it was 
in gangs guarded by bailiffs. A bailiff pro-, 
duced the certificates of the gangs which were 
under his care in a .sheaf, and stood ready to 
put forward each in his turn. If tlie voter 
dared to say, O'Flahert;/, the .agent scowled on 
him, and iii that scowl he read his fate; — hut 
he wa.s sure to be greeted with a roaring cheer 
that shook the court-house, and was repeated 
by the multitudes outside. Magistrate.s and 
pQlice-iu.speotors, pale with ferocious excite- 
ment, stood ready, e,sgerly w'atching for some 
excuse to precipitate the troops upon the 
people; and when the multitudes swayed and 
surged, as they bore upon their shoulders some 
poor fai'mer who had given the right vote, the 
ranks of infantry clashed the butts of their 
muskets on the pavement with a raennciug 
clang, and the dragoons gathered up their 
bridle.s, and made hoofs clatter, and spure and 
scabbards jingle, as if preparing for a charge. 

I took charge of one of the polling booths 
as OTlaherty’s agent. .A. gang of peasants 
came up, led or driven by the bailiffs. One 
man, when the oath was administered to him, 
that he had not been bribed, .showed xiitiable 
agitation. He spoke only Gaelic, and the oath 
, was repeated, ae.utenoe by sentence, by an in- 
terpreter. He affected to be deaf, to be stupid, 
and made continual mistakes. Ten times at 
least the interjrreter began tbe oath, and as 
often failed to have it correctly repeated after 
him. The unfortunate creature looked round 
wildly as if he meditated breaking away; but 
the thought, perhaps, of famishing little ones 
at home still restrained him. Large drops 
broke out on his forehead; and it was not 
stujridity that was in his eye, but mortal 
horror, hlr. Morraliarr himself happened to 
be in that booth at the time, and he stood 
close by his solicitor-, still urging him to I 
attemjrt once more to get the oath out of the j 
voter. Murmurs began to arise, and at last 
I said to Mr. Mouaharr; “You oimnot, and 
you dare not, take that man’s vote. You know, 
or your solicitor knows, that the man was 
bribed. I warn you to give 143 this vote and 


tiini tire man out.” In rex-rlyho shrugged ins 
shoulder-s, and went out himself. The vote 
was rejected; and, with a savage whisper, the 
bailiff who had marshalled him to the jioll 
turned the poor fellow away. I have no doubt 
that man is long since dead, he and ail his 
children. 

The election lasted four or live days, and 
was a very olo.se contest. The decent hm-ghers 
of the town stood hyus, and our friends were en- 
abled to rescue some bands of voters out of the 
custody of the agents and bailiffs, whose prisc- 
tice it was to collect those of the several estates 
in large houses, set a guard over them, and 
help them to stifle thought and conscience with 
drink. Monahan had a mob hired, — ^the Clad- 
dagh fishermen, — so that we were obliged to 
organize a mob to counteract it. Of course 
there was much skirmishing in the streets. 
Monahan was i-uu very close, and in the last 
two days his party spent much money in 
bribery; a kind of contest into which Mr. 
O’Flaherty did not enter with him. The 
attorney -general won his election by four votes 
out of a very large constituency; but his escape 
was uari’ow. If he had lost he would have 
been thrown aside like any broken tool; but, 
as it chanced, he is now Cliief-justice of the 
Common Pleas. More than this; he had the 
.satisfaction, not many months after, of hunt- 
tog into exile, or in-ossecuting (with packed 
juries) to conviction, every Irish confederate 
who went down to hold out Galway against 
him — with a single exceptioir. Ministers gave 
him carte blanche in the matter of those pro- 
Hecution.s, and he lused it with uiueh energy 
and legal leai-ning. 


EXILE. 

(PJIOM “Tins JAir. JOUBITAI.”.) 

The glorious bright weather temirts me to 
sjoend much time on the pier, where I have 
been sitting for hours, with the calm limpid 
water scarce rippling at my feet. Towards 
the north-east, and in front of me wliere I 
.sit, stretches awfiy heyojid the rim of the 
world that imineasurahle boundless blue; 
and by intense gazing I can behold, in visioi3, 
the 3 uisty peaks of a far-off lasid— yea, round 
the gibbou.s shoulder of the great oblate 
sphei-oid, my wistful eyes cfin see, looming, 
floating in the aax3pliire empyrean, that green 
Ily Brasil of my dreams and memM'ie.s — 
“ with every haunted mountain and streamy 



vale below”. Near me, to be !3ui'e, ou one 
side lien scattered an archipelago of sand and 
lirne-roelcs, whitening and splitting like dry 
bones nnder the tyrannous sun, with their 
thirst}' brushwood of black fir-trees ; aiiil still 
clfj.sor behind jne, ai'e the horrible, swarming 
hulks, .ste.whig, seething cauldrons of vice and 
misery. But often while 1 sit by the sea, 
facing that north-eastern ari, my eyes, and 
ears, and heart, are all far, far. This tlvii‘- 
teenlh of Septemher is a cleur, calm, autumnal 
day in Ireland, and in green glens there, and 
on many a mountain aide, beech-leaves begin 
to redden, and the heather-bell has grown 
brown and .sere ; the corn Holds iire nearly all 
stripped bare by this time, the flush of sum- 
mer grows pale, the notes of the singing birds 
have lost that joyous thrilling abandon in- 
spired by June days, when every little singer 
in his drunken rapture will gush forth his 
very soul in melody, hut he will utter the 


unutterable joy. And the rivers, as they go 
brawling over their pebUy beds, some crystal 
bright, some tinted with sparkling brown 
from the high moors — “ the hue of the Cairn- 
gorm pebble” — all have gob their autumnal 
voice and chide the echoes with a hoarse mur- 
niw, complaining (he that hath ears to hear 
let him hear) how that; summer is dying, and 
the time of the singing birds is over and gone. 
On such an autumn day to the inner ear is 
ever audible a kind of low and pensive, but 
not doleful sighing, the first whispered susur- 
nui of those moaning, wailing October w-inda, 
wherewith 'Winter jn'elndea the pealing an- 
them of his storms. Well known to me, by- 
day and by night, are the voices of Ireland’s 
wind,? and waters, the faces of her ancient 
mountains. I see it, I hear it all — for by 
the wondrous power of imagination, informed 
by strong love, I do indeed live more truly in 
Ireland than on these uubhaaed rocks. 


CHARLES LEVER. 

Boim 1806 — Dkd 1872. 


[Charles Lever belongs to the cla.s.s of 
'Anthors whom readers regard with a personal 
love. Tlie kindness of heart, the suimiuefl.s of 
temper, the high spirit, and pure feeling tliat 
are found in his books naturally suggest the 
idea that the author himself possessed the vir- 
tues he portrayed; and the nssuinptiou is' 
correct. Cliarles Lever was, indeed, like one 
of tho.se li'ish gentlemen whom his pen has 
made as familiar figures to us as beings of real 
life ; and his chai'neter and career were, like 
theirs, full of light and shade, of virtues and 
foibles. His generosity often degenerated into 
recklessness and display ; bo did an immense, 
deal of work, but his work was desultory, and 
often careless ; and a stout heart occasionally 
broke down, and a sanguine tempeiament 
turned to despair, before small obstacles and 
trifling S0IT0-W8. 

Charles Lever was only half Irish. His 
father, James Lever, was an Englishman, and 
the des(3ondant of an old Lancashire family, 
who emigrated to Ireland. He helped to 
build the beautiful Dublin Custom House, 
being a carpenter and builder by trade, as 
■well as the Bank of Ireland and Maynooth 
College. Ill 170a he married Julia, daughter’ 
of Matthew Chandler, and descendant of an 


old Cromwellian family. The is,sue of this 
marriage was two sons— James, born in IBKi, 
and Gliai'lca Jauiu.s, who linst .saw the light 
ton years later, namely, on August 31, 180G. 
Charles went to various schools before he was 
ripe for Trinity College, and mnuorous stories 
are, of course, told to show tlnit, like so many 
other great men, he gave indications of futuro 
greatness while lear ni ng the th ree K’s, an d gra- 
duating in the pains and penalties of the Ivirch. 
It k said, for imstanee, that he displayed a won- 
derful penver of story-telling ; that he had a 
strong inclination for getting up lunateur and 
Lillip\itian theatricals; and tlierc is a tale — 
which is, we feai’, apocryphal—of his having, 
■while still a boy, confounded and convinced a 
police magistrate who was inquiring into the 
circumsta.nces of a school-fight. In the October 
of 1822 he entered Trinity College, not liaving 
yet reached his seventceivth year, .[lis course 
was nndiatinguished no far a-s letter.s 'went ; 
hut Ire acquired distinction of another kind. 
Eobust in health, stout of frame, and, joyoms 
in temperament, he naturally joined in the 
wild fun that the gay young student loves ; 
drank, stopped up o’ nights, drove furiously, 
rode madly, played joke.s on the dons, sang 
ballads in the streets, and did all the otlier 
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wild tilings wliioli are chrmiieled in his earlier i 
works. Before he had comjileted his medical 
studies he went on a trip to America, and if 
all that tradition say,s he correct, passed a 
very adventnrons time there. It is said, 
among other things, that he went among the 
Eed Indians, adopted their dress and customs, 
and hecanie so indispensable to them that he 
had finally to make his escape hy stratagem 
and at great risk to his life. Several of his 
tale.s certainly— notably 0’Zea!-y~contaiu ac- 
coiinta of life among- the Indians, which are 
full of striking adventnres and aioparently 
faithful to life; and an intimate friend of 
Lever’s quotes a statement of his to the cfiect 
that he walked throngh the streets of Qnehec 
“in the mocassins, and with tlie head feathers.” 
He also in those early year's took a tom- on 
the Conlinent, and studied medicine for some 
time at the university of Gdttingeii. He spent 
some time at Heidelberg and Vienna ; and at 
Weimar he made the acquaintance of the 
greatest of German poets — Goethe. Eeturuing 
to Dublin he introduced some of the features 
of student life he had learned in Germany; 
establishing a Bursohenschaft, of wliich he was 
elected Grand Llama, and wherein were en- 
rolled Samuel Lover, and many other young 
Irishmen who afterwards rose to celebrity. 
In midsrmrmer, 1831, Lover graduated aa 
Bachelor of Medicine; for some reason or 
other he. never took the higher degree at his 
alma mater, but, like Goldsmith, was content 
with the M.D. of Louvain. 

For a while Lever practised his profession 
without any very distinguished success in his 
father’s house in Talbot Street, Dublin. The 
outbreak of cholera brought him sterner and 
more laborious einidoyment; he was sent by 
the Board of Health to Clai’e, where the ter- 
rible epidemic raged with great fim-eeness. 
The daily tasks of Lever during tliis period 
were enough to try the nerve and break the 
health of almost any man; and, indeed, during 
this time thei'e was a holocaust of medical men. 
A cheery temper, a stout heart, and a robust 
Constitution saved Lever. While he was passing 
tlu'ough these painful scenes he was gleaning 
other than medical knowledge; he was storing 
up malerial for the desorqkiou of tragic inci- 
dent and humorous cliaracter. The Martins 
and St. PalricKs .Eve contain many of the 
mo.st painful pictures which js'esented them- 
, selves before the young doctor’s eyes; while 
q, coterie of gay and witty acqu-aintances sat un- 
consciously for some of the portraits mSarrij 
Lorreqiiar and Jack Hinton; “Father Malachy 


Brennan” in the former, and “Father Tom 
Loftus” in the hitter, are both drawn from 
tw'o Homan Catholic clergymen rvith wlioin 
Lever at this period came in contact ; and 
not only the priests themselves, hut .some of 
their ecclesiastical superiors and friend.s, wei e 
rather annoyed at the somewhat underieal 
freedom of manners with which tliey wore 
credited. Tlie next .scene of his medical la- 
bours was .Portstewart, where he practised as 
dispensary doctor, holding at tlie same time 
an appointment in couuec'don with a hospital 
at Derry. W'hilo thus occupied he made the 
acquaintance of W. 11. Ma.xweIi,wLo, perhaps, 
more than any otiier man, influenced him in 
entering upon a literary career. It wa.s while 
he was in Portstewart also that he mai'ried. 
The story of Lever’s love and conjugal life is 
in itself a touching romance, and one of tlie 
finest traits in his whole career. He was 
one of the few men who have had a first and 
only love, and retained thi’ough long year's of 
married life tire fresh feelings and keen affec- 
tion of the wooer. It is related that while he 
was still a school-boy, he used to make presents 
of flowers to Hate Baker as love-tokens. In 
course of time sire left Dublin, as he did, her 
father baviug been appointed master of tlie 
endowed school at Navan. Thither follo'wed 
Lever from his northern home, and soon was 
accepted. It is believed that in order to avoid 
the auger of old James Lever, who was anxious 
that his son should make a wealthy match, 
the marriage was kept secret for some time. 

The life of a dispeirsary doctor, subject -to 
the caprice.s, the vulgarities, and tire petty 
tyrannica of poor-law guardians, itr the end 
woroorrt Lever, who was irotof a very patierrt 
temper', aird who, besides, was subject to peri- 
odietd fits of rromadic re.stleasucsa. It struck 
him that Ire might find irr Brussels a pleasarrt 
home, and that the English populatron there 
wortld be large enough to give him suthoieut 
practice. He w-as taken up by Sir H. Seymour, 
the English minister, thoirgh he never received 
the official rank which so many biographers 
have given him; he was not physiciarr to the, 
embassy, for no such office existed. Lever’s 
experiences in Brussels were pleasant, and he 
had every prospect of attain iirg greater succe.ss 
there as a medical man than even ho had an- 
ticipated. But again ire was transferred just 
as he had begun, to take root. 

It was a considerable xieriod before Lei'er 
conld be convinced that he had literary genins, 
and that he should adopt the literary career, 

1 but lie had shown traces of his inclinations aif 


an early age. 'While still a student he had 
contributed humorous sketches to the daily 
papora and to a short-lived periodical called 
the Irish National Mcu/usiiu:. It was not, 
liowever, till the foundation of the Dublin 
Universiti/ Magazine— n literary event desti ned 
to deeply intluence the lives of so many intel- 
lectual Irishmen— that he attempted anything 
oil an extended scale. The first instalment of 
the, Confessions of Barry Lorrequer appeared 
t in the February number of the magazine in 
1837. This production at once gained the 
favour of the people and the publisher ; and 
Lever was surprised to find it proposed that 
the series should be transferred from the 
magazine to the more dignified a,nd lasting 
form of a three-volume work. The book did I 
not attract much notice in the Iiondon press; j 
but it had caught the vigilant eye of Mr. 
Richard Bentley, and a keen competition arose 
between the London publialier and M“Glashau 
of Dublin, who had accepted Barry Lorre- 
quer for the Dublin University, of which he 
was tlien part proprietor. The final result 
was that Charles O'Malley appeared under 
Irish auspices. It is unnecessary for us to 
expatiate on the merits of a atoiy that has 
proved its popularity hy Laving run through 
innumerable editions, nor to eulogize charac- 
ters which have become as familiar as real 
persona. Suffice it to say, & Malloy was highly 
successful, and strengthened gi'eatly .Lever's 
position. 

: The connection with M^'Glashan which the 
publication of those stories created, led to a 
da.sire to make the connection still closei’. An 
article of .Lever in defence of Lord Eliot, then 
cliief-seoretai’y for Ireland, gained him .some 
i favour in official quartern ; and Lever formed i 
hopes that, if he returned to his native couu- I 
try, he might receive a public appointment that i 
would he easy and remunerative. M'-'Gla.shan j 
at the same time offered him the editorship of ^ 
the University Magazine at a liberal salary, [ 
the condition being that he should contribute I 
some portion of a story every month, and that I 
for this he should receive .11200 a year. 1 
In damiary, 1842, Lever entered upon his I 
duties; and Jach Hinton, which had been 
; begun in the previous year, appeai-ed month 
after month. It may he hero said that the 
materiais for the graphic pictui’ca of Giihvay 
and Galway society, which appear in so many i 
Lever’s works, were gathered during peri - 1 
odical visits made in youth to his brother, the 
Eav. John Lever, who had a cure in the ' 
County. It may also he added that he always ' 


felt a deep liking for that part of the country. 
During the greater psut of his tenure of edi- 
torial office. Lever lived at Tenipleogue House. 
There he kept open house after a style more 
Irish and generous than prudent; aud he had 
visits from all the Irish, and many of the 
English celebrities of his time. Isaac Butt 
was one of his most frequent guests; aud 
Thackeray there collected some of the materials 
for \\m Irish Sketch Book. O'Leary— a work 
which other.s higidy pr.'iised, and tlic author 
himself rather disliked— 5'oja Burke, in wliicli. 
he utilized military incidents lie had collected 
in anumber of French works ; the O’DonogJme 
—the idea of which was suggested by a tour in 
Killaniey— apiieared in vapid succession. It 
may be well to notice tlnit Ijevcr was involved 
in other than literary troubles during bis edi- 
torial career; a violent attack by one of tlie 
contributors brought him into collision with 
tlie well-known litterateur, M.r. S. C. Hall ; an 
angry correspondence was followed by a chal- 
lenge; but after all the preliminaries wore 
arranged, a reconciliation on terms honourable 
to both parties was arranged. 

Three years of residence and bard work in 
Dublin produced once more the desire for 
change; and Lever left Dublin for the Con- 
tinent, never again to be a residenl, in liia 
native land. His life from this period onward 
is that of a wanderer in slmiige lauils — a 
cosmopolitan to a gi-eat extent in languages 
and in residence, in syra 2 )athies aud experi- 
ences ; but his heart always yearned after the 
old country, for whose people and feelings and 
customs he felt an enduring love, Amid the 
blaze of literary fame he often longed to be 
a doctor in Ireland ; aud in the course of his 
after-life he made more than one attempt to 
get a settled po.sition again there ; and when 
that failed, consoled himself by taking a 
hurried glimjise at it in the course of occa- 
sional tours. Before he left Dublin he had 
made aiTimgemonts with Messrs. Chajmian 
and Hall for the production of St. Patrick's 
Eve — a short story founded on his experiences 
as a cholera doctor, and the Knight of Owynne. 
The first of these the public received some- 
what coldly, for it was considered that a 
master of farce had no right to intrude on tlie 
domain of pathos; but it is a work wliicli 
found eonsiderable favmu’ with more appre- 
ciative critics. The /fn-iy/iJ of Owynne is also 
jiitched in a much more sei’ious key than iire- 
vions works. Lever’s idea was to ci’eate a char- 
acter in which there might be the “ same un- 
swerving fidelity of friendship, the same coura- 
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gf'ons (levolioii to a. cause, the same haughty mystery of -wliich -was preserved to the eiiil, — 
coiitempt for all that was mean or iinworthjv’ an unusual ocenn-ence with Lover. This was 
which were tlie traits of an “educated and followed by /Joy o/ ilori'/iuoM’s, in which 
travelled Irisiiman of the period.” To these the story i.s irresolute, and the end hurried, 
lie ^vished to .add “ the lighter accessorie.s of 7'he Bent in ike Clond is .also rather a poor 
genial temperament, forgiving disjoosition, a ■work; and A Dm/s liide,yA-aA\ Eickens ao- 
chivalvous respect for -women.” The story, as cepted for Homohold Words, proved so un- 
is well known, relates to the period when the attnietive that the editor took the extreme 
Act of Union -n'as passed, and there are jior- step of announcing the end of the work by 
traits of Uastlereagb, a jiriine mover in that a cerfeiiu date. The last work which Lever 
buainesHjaiulBagenalDuly.atypeofthemem- produced \vas Lord KUr/ohLin, and in this 
bor of parliament ivluch Sir Joiiiih Bari'iiigtcm tliere was no sign of a failing hand, it w.as 
has immortalized. The ])ictnre of Castlereagli received witli unanimous jir,aise by the pres®, 
is periiaps more favourable than would be and was regarded more as the work of a. writer 
expected Iiy those who regret the dejiartnre of in his full vigour tliau of an elderly man wlio 
the legislative iiidepeiulence of Ireland; but wa.s tiiii.shing a prolonged litor.'iry career- 
this is jKirtly accounted for by the fact that From time to time for several year.s before 
Lever’s views of that statesman were very his death. Lever W'as in the habit of contri- 
much softened by Ids intercourse at Brussels buting a serie.s of articles to Blaahoood on 
•with Sir H. Seymour, who had been one of enn-ent tojiics under ^xo -mmde phme of Cor~ 
Castlereagh’s subordinates and friends. nelius O' Boxed. 

During the next few years Lever passed In 1858 ho was appointed by his friends 
ruo.st of hi.s time at Florence, where he attracted in the Tory administration vice-oonisul at 
a largo amount of attention by the splendour Spezzia, and in 1807 he was promoted to the 
of his eguip.age and his stud. It was his habit consulship at Trieste. The latter years of 
to drive about the streets with his children his life were darkened by tlie necessity for 
dre.s.sed in ratlier tbe.atrical stylo ; but in ex- coidinnal work in consequence of somewhat 
tenuation of this ofteiicc it may be remem- einharriissed circuiustances, and he .also chafed 
bared that Aifieri, tlie great Italian poet, was much under the necessity of living away in 
not fi-ee from a similar de-su-e to di.splay the comparative exile in a Dalmatian seaport. He 
beauties of his stables and his equestrian also suft’ored from ill health. He paid Lia 
skill. Duringtliisperiod were written Eofomf last visit to Ireland a short time before his 
Cashel, Maxirica Txernay, Con CivyaHjUud Six- death, and on the 1st June, 1872, he passed 
Jasper Carexv. The Fortunes of Olenmre, away painfossly iu sleep.] 

■which came next, marks the beginiiiugof a new 

and completely different ora in Leveris career, — 

Here we liave th.at, mixture of Irish life iu its 

simplicity, and the rntrigues of small courts, IllISH. LliBISlATOE OF THE 

and the follies of coiitiuental society. It may OLDEN TIME, 

be said that every -work produced by Lever 

after this period contained the .s.ame mi.xture (umai “ ciuiu.fj o M.\i.r.EV'. 

of characters and scenes. We do not intend j,, torrents against 

to go over each wmrk at any length Glewjore tj,, ,vindow-panes, ami the wind sweeping iu 
was followed by the MarU7i,m fitful gusts along the dreary and 

winch 1.S told one oi the most romantic and streets, as a party of three persons 

most poeUcal tolcsof thewTcckof anoldlris^^ 3.^^ 

fauuly^ Doritoizs; A-irenporf which once formed tbo resort of the Iri,sh 

John badleir the mentoer of parhauient and „iembei's, iu College Green, Dublin, and wont 
forger hguvw; One q/ T/iem, m winch we tuul , the name of Daly’s Club House. The 
alternately described the dispcusary at Bort- ^^^^^01- of foiling tile.s and chimney-pots-the 
stenm-t and the .s, i on .at Horonce; Gex-aM Fxie- ^,3 window-frames and howling of 

ffemh : Tony Butler published anonymously; tfio storm without, seemed little to affect the 
^xr Lroohe LoMe, whicli he described as ^ ^3 

the most carefully written” of hm wotta, and ^ fi ^ 

where Chief-ju.stioe Lo roy^ ,s painted. The ,^^^11 the remains of a dessert, and an 

£7\mle}/8 ap])eared lu the Oornhifl Magazine, ^ 

and ia I'eniarkable fov an elaborate plot, the i liy pei’niiasion of Messrs, w. h. Smith & Son. 
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abimdimt supply of bottles, wlioae chariicter- 
istic; leugtli of neck indicated the ravest wines 
of France nnd Germany; while the portly 
magnum of elaret — the wine par auvo/Jeniji! of 
every Irish gentleman of the day — passed 
rapidly from hand to haaid, the conversation 
did not languish, and many a deep and hearty 
laugh followed the stories which every now 
and then were told, as some reminiscence of 
early days was recalled, or some trait of a 
former coinpauion remembered. 

One of the party, however, was apparently 
engi’Os.sed by other thoughts than those of the 
mirth and merriment around; for in the 
midst of ah he would turn suddenly from the 
otliere, and devote himself to a number of 
scattered sheets of jMiper upon which he had 
written some lines, hut whose crossed and 
blotted sentences attested how little success 
had wailed upon liis literary laboura. This 
indindual waaashoid:, plethoric-looking, white- 
haired man of about fifty, with a deep, round 
voice, and a cliuckling, smotheiing laugh, 
which, whenever he indulged, not only shook 
Ins own ample person, but genemlly created a 
petty earthquake on every side of him. For 
the present I shall not stop to particularize 
him moi’e closely; but when I add thirt the 
person in question was a well-known member 
of the Irish House of Commons, who.se acute 
understanding and practical good sense were 
veiled under an ali’ected and well-dissomhled 
habit of blundering that did far’ more for his 
pai'ty than the most violent arrd pointed at- 
tacks of his more accurate associates, some of 
iny readers may, anticipate me in pronoitnciug 
him to he Sir Harry Boyle. Upon his left sat 
a figure tlia most unlike him possible; he was i 
a tall, thin, borty man, with a holt-upright .air ; 
and a most satnririiro expression; his eyes 
were covered by a deep greorr shade, wirich 
fell far over hi,s face, but failed to conceal a 
blue scar that, crossing his check, ended in 
the angle of his mouth, and imparted to tliat 
feature, when he spoke, an apparently abortive 
attempt to extend towards liis eyebrow; his 
upper lip wuis covered with a grizzly and ill- 
ti'hmned moustache, which added much to the 
ferocity of his look, while a thin and pointed 
Ix’.ard on his chin gave an apparent length to 
the whole face tliat completed its rueful char- 
acter. Hi.s ih-ess w.-m a single-breasted, tightly- 
buttoned frock, in one button-hole of which a 
yellow ribbon w;is fastened, the decoration of 
a foreign service, which conferred upon its 
vveai’or the title of count; and though Billy 
CVnsidine, as he was familiarly called by his 


friends, was a tiioroiigh Irishman in all his 
feelings and affections, yet he had no objection 
to tire designation he had gained in the Aus- 
trian army. The count was certainly no beauty, 
but, somehow, vei’y few men of his day liad a 
fancy for telling him so ; a deadlier hand and 
I a steadier eye never covered his man in the 
Phoenix; and though he never had a .seat in 
the House, ho was always regarded as one of 
the government party, who more than once 
had damped the ardour of <an opposition mem- 
ber, by the very significant threat of “.setting 
Billy at him.” The third figure of the group 
was a large, powerfully-built, and handsome 
man, older than either of the othens, but not 
betraying in his voice or carriage any touch 
of time. He was attired in the green coat 
and buff vest which formed the livery of the 
dub; and in his tall, ample forehead, clear, 
well-set eye, and still handsome mouth, bore 
evidence that no great flattery was necessaiy 
at the time which called Godfrey O’Maffey 
the handsome.st nmn in Ireland, 

“Upon my conscience,'’ said Sir Harry, 
tlu’owing down his pen with an air of ill-tem- 
per, “I can make nothing of it; I have got 
into such an infernal habit of making bulls, 
that I can’t write sense when I want it.” 

“Come, come,” said O’Malley, “ try again, 
my dear fellow. If you can’t suceeed, I’m sure 
Billy and I have no chance.” 

“'WJiat have you written ? Let us see,” said 
C'onsidiue. drawing the jiaper towards him, 
and holding it to the light. “Why, what the 
devil is all this? you have made him ‘drop 
down dead after dinner of a lingei-ing illuess 
brought on by the debate of yesterday.’” 

“ Oh, impossible ! ” 

“Well, I’end it yoiu'self; there it is; and, a,s 
if to make the thing less credible, you talk of 
his ‘Bill for the Better Recovery of Small 
Debts.’ I’m sure, O’Malley, your last moments 
were not employed in that manner.” 

“Corne, now,” said Sir Han’y, “I’ll set all 
to rights with a postscript. ‘Any one who 
questions the above statement, is politely re- 
quested to call on Mr. Considiue, 16 Kildare 
Street, who will feel happy to afford him every 
satisfaction upon Mr. O’Malley’s decease, or 
upon misccOaneous matters.’” 

“Worse and worse,” .said O’Malley. ‘‘KiU- 
iiig another man will never peisuado the world 
that I’m dead.” 

“But we’U wake you, imd have a glorious 
funeral.” 

“And if any man doubt the statement, I’ll 
call him out,” said the count. 
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«Or,l',ettfcr slili;’ wi,l Siv Harry, “O’lMalloy 
iiaa Iji.s actioii .at law for defaui.'ition.'’ 

“ I see ril never get down to Gkilway at this 
rate,’' said O’Malley: ■'‘and as the new election 
takes place on Tuesday week, time presses. 
There are ttiore writs flying after me this in- 
stant, than for all the government boroughs.”. 

“And there will bo fewer returns, I fe.ar,” 
said Sir Harry. 

“Who is the cliief creditor?” ;isked tlie 
count. 

“Old. .Sliiphitou, tlio attorney in .Pioet Street, 
has moat of the mortgages,” 

“Nothing to he done with him in this way?” 
said Oonsidine, balancing the cork-screw like 
a hair-trigger, 

“No chance of it.” 

“May be,” said Sir Harry, “he might come 
to terms if .1 were to call and say — Vou arc 
.anxiotts to close accounts, its your death has 
just taken place. You know wdiat I mean.” 

“I fear .so sliotild he, were yon to s;iy so. 
A'o, no, Boyle, just try a plain, straightforward 
par.'igraph about my death. We’ll have it in 
Pidkner's paper to-monow; on Friday the 
funeral can take place, and, with the blessing 
o’ God, I’ll come to life on Satiird;iy .-it Atli- 
loue, ui time to canvass the market.” 

“I think it wouldn’t be bad if your ghost 
were to appear to old Timins tlie. tanner, in 
Saas, on yoiu' way down; you knoAV he iir- 
reated you once before.” 

“I prefer a night’.s sleep,” s.aid O'Malley; 
“ but come, finish the. squib for the paper,” 

‘•Staj'- a little,” said ,Sir Harry, musing; “it 
just atrikoa me that, if ever the matter gets 
out, I may be in sojue confounded scrajje. WIjo 
k)]ow3 if it is not a breach of privilege to re- 
port the rleatli of :i inoinber ! Ajid to tell yon 
truth, I di'sad tlio serjeant and the .speaker’s 
•ivarrant with a very lively fear.” | 

“Wliy, when did you make hia acquaint- i 
anee?” said the count. | 

“J,s it possible you never lieai’d of Boyle’s I 
committal !” said 0’M:vUey ; “you surely must j 
have been abroad at the time ; but it’s not too l 
late to tell it yet. 

“Well, it’s about two years since old Town- 
send brought in his Enlislnieut Bill, and the 
lirholu coujirry w.is .-icoured for all our voters, 
who Were scattered here and there, never au- 
tici[);iting another call of the House, and sup- 
posing that the session Wi'm just over. Among 
otliens, up came our friend Harry, here, and, 
the night he arrived, they made him a ‘Monk 
of the Screw.’ and very soon made him forgot 
Ills senatorial dignities. 
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“On the evening after his reaching town 
the liill was hrcuight in, .and at two in tlio 
morning the diviniou took 2 >lace — a vote was 
of too much con-seipioiice not to look after it 
closely — and a castle me.ssonger was in waiting 
in Exchequer Street, who, wlien the debate 
was cio.sii)g, {int Harry, with three others, 
into a coach, and brought tlioiu down to the 
ITou.se. [fufortiiiiately, howevei-, they mia- 
toolc theii' frietid-s, voted against the bill, and, 
amid the loudest cheering of the opjio.sitiou, 
the government iwrly were defeated. The 
rage of the ministers knew no l.iouuds, and 
looks of dotiance and even thro.ata were ox- 
cliangwl between the minislera and the deser- 
ters. A rnid all tlii.s poor H:i.rry fell fa.st .adeeig 
and dreamed that ho was once more in Ex- 
checjuer Street, pre.sidiug .among the ninuks, 
and mixing another tumbler. At length he 
awoke and looked tibout him — the clerk was 
just at the instant reading out, in his usual 
routine manner, a clau.se of the new hill, and 
the j-eniaimler of the House was in dead 
! silence. Hari’y looked again around on every 
! side, wondering where was the hot water, and 
I wlmt had become of the whisky-bottle, and 
above all, why the coiup:my were so extremely 
I dull and ungenial. At length, with a half 
[ shake, lie roinsed up a little, and giving a look 
of unequivocal coutcmirt on every side, called 
out, ‘ Hpon my .sou], you're i>Ieasant coiniianions 
I — hut I’ll give you a ehant to enliven you.’ 
,So saying, lie cleared liis throat with a couple 
of shoit coughfi, and struck up, with the voice 
of a Stentor, the following veme of a popular 
ballad 

“ ‘And they nibbled away, both night and day, 

LUco inico in a round of tilo’ator; 

Great rogues tlioy were all, botli great and small; 

From Flood to Leslio Foster. 

“ ‘Great rogues all,’ 

“‘Chorus, boys!’ 

If he was not joined by the voices of his Mends 
in the song, it Wfis probably because such .a 
roar of laughing never was heard .since the 
walls were roofed over’. The whole house rose 
in a mass, and my friend Hjirry was hui-ried 
over the benches by the serjeant-at-.arms, and 
left for three weeks in Newgate to practise 
his melody.” 

“AU true,” said Sir Harry, “and worse luck 
to tliem for not liking immie ; hut come now, 
will this do?— ‘It is om- melancholy duty to 
announce the deatli of Godfrey 0’M.‘illey, Esq., 
late member for the county of Gsdway, which, 
took irhace on Friday evening at Laly’s Club 
House. This esteemed gentleman’s family — 
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one of the oldest in Ireland, and among whom 
it was hered itary not to have any ehildren— — ’ ” 

Here a burst of lauglitor from Oonaidine 
and O’Malley interrupted th(3 reader, who with 
the greatest difficulty could be jiersuadcd that 
he was again bulling it. 

“The devil Hy away with it,” said he, “I’ll 
never .succeed,” 

“Never mind,” said O’Malley; “the first 
part will do admirably; and let us now turn 
oitr attention to other matters.” 

A fresh magnum was (Milled for, and over 
its inspiring contentAS all the details of the 
funeral were planned ; and as the clock .struck 
four, the party seiaarated for the night, well 
satisfied with the result of their labours. 

When the dissolution of pai'liament was an- 
nounced the following morning iu Dublin its 
interest iu certain oirclea was manifestly in- 
creased by the fact that Godfi-ey O’Malley ' 
was at last open to arrest; for aa, iu olden 
times, cej'tain gifted individuals possessed some ; 
happy imiminity against death by fire or ' 
sword, so the worthy O’Malley seemed to en- i 
joy a no lees valuable privilege, and for many ! 
a year had passed, among the myrmidons of 
the law, aa writ-proof. Now, however, the 
charm seemed to have yielded, and pretty 
much with the same feeling as a storming 
party may be supposed to experience on the 
day that a breach is reported aa practicable, 
did the honest attorneys, retained iu tlie vari- 
ous suits against him, rally round each other 
that morning in the Four Courts, 

Bonds, mortgages, post-obits, promissory 
notes— in fact, eveiy imaginable specie-s of in- 
vention for raising the O’Malley exchequer 
for tlie preceding thirty years — were handed 
about on all sides, suggesting to the mind of 
an uniutereated observer tlie notion that, had 
the aforesaid O’Malley been an independent 
and absolute monarcli, instead of merely being 
the member for Galway, the kingdom over 
who.se destinies he had been called to preside 
would have suffered not a little from a depre- 
ciated currency and an extravagant issue of 
paper. Be that as it might, one thing was 
clear : the xyholo estates of tlie family could 
not possibly pay one-fourth of the debt, and 
the only question was one which occasionally 
arises at a scanty dinner on a muil-eoach read 
—who was to be the lucky individual to carve 
the joint, where so many were sure to go off 
j:;:htogry. 

It was now a trial of address between these 
various and highly-gifted gentlemen who 
should first pounce upon the victim, and when 


the skill of their caste is taken into considera- 
tion, who will doubt that every feasible ex- 
pedient for securing him was resorted to? 
While writs were struck against him in Dub- 
lin, emissarie.s were desjiatcliod to the various 
surrounding counties to procure others in tlie 
event of his escape. iVc fi.vea/s were .sworn, 
and w'ater-bailiffs engaged to follow him on 
the high seas ; and, as the great N,assau bal- 
loon did not exist in those days, no imagiiiablo 
mode of esc, ape appeared possible, and bets 
were offered at long odds that, ivitliiii twenty- 
four hours, the hate member would be enjoy- 
ing his otiiwt ctem dignitata in his majesty’s 
ja.iI of Newgate. 

Expectation was at the highest — confidence 
hoiirl}’’ increasing — success all but certain — 
when, in the midst of all this higli-houiidiiig 
hope, the dreadful rumour spread that O’Mal- 
ley ivas no more. One had seen it just five 
minutes before iu the evening edition of Palk- 
ner’s paper — another heard it in the courts — ' 
a third overheard the chief-justice stating it 
to the master of the rells — and lastly, a breath- 
less witness arrived from College Green with 
the news that Daly’s Club House was shut up, 
and the shutters closed. To describe the con- 
sternation the intelligence caused on every . 
side is impossible ; nothing in history equals 
it, except, perhaps, the entrance of the French 
army into Moscow, deserted and forsaken by 
its former inhabitants. While terror and di.s- 
may, therefore, spread amid that wide and 
respectable body who formed O’Malley’s credi- 
tors, the preparations for his funeral were 
going on with every rapidity; relays of horses 
were ordered at every .stage of the journey, 
and it was announced that, iu testimony of his 
worth, a large party of his friends were to 
accompany his remaims to Portumna Abbey 
— a teat much moi’e indicative of resistance in 
the event of any attempt to arrest the body, 
than of anything like reverence for their de- 
parted friend. 

Such was the state of matter.? in Dublin, 
when a letter re.ached me one morning at 
O’Malley Castle, whose contents will at once 
explain the writers uitention, and also serve 
to introduce my unworthy self to m}' reader. 
It ran thus; — 

“Dear Gharuey, — Your uncle Godfrey, 
whose debts [God pardon Mm] are move 
numerous than the haiifi of his wig, was 
obliged to die here last night. We did the 
thing for him completely ; and all doubts as 
to the reality of the event are silenced by the 
circumstantial detail of the newspaper ‘that 
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be was confuieil six weeks to liis bed from a 
cold be caught ten d:iy.s .ago, wliile on gnard.’ 
I’eireat, thi.s, for it s better we liad all . the same 
Bi;ory till ho cornea to life again, which, maybe, 
will not taka place before Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. At the same time canv.ass the county 
for him, and say he’ll be with his friends next 
week, and up in Woodford and the SKU'iff 
biirony: .say lie died a true (latliolic; it will 
serve him on the hustings. Meet us in Athlone 
on Saturday, and bring your uncle’s mare with 
yon —he s.ays he’d rather ride home; .and tell 
.1.1’ather Mac Shane to have a bit of dinner 
ready about four o’cdock, for the corpse c.an get 
nothing after he leaver, Mountniellick. — No 
moT'e now, from yours, over, 

“ILviir.y BorLE. 

“ Daly's, .about eight in tlio evening. 
“To ainrloB 0'.Miilloy, Esf(., O'ilalley Castle, Galway-” 

When this not over clear document reached 
me I -was thesole inhabitantof O’Malley Castle, 
a very ruinous pile of incongruous m.asonry^ 1 
tliat stood in a wild and dreary part of the 
county of Galway, bordering on the Shannon. I 
On every side stretched the property of my 
uncle, or at le.ast what had once been so; and, 
indeed, so numerous were its present tl nn t 
that he would have been a subtle lawyer avlio 
could have pronounced upon the rightful 
owner. The demesne around the castle con- 
tained .some well-grown and handsome timber, 
and, as the soil was undulating and fertile, 
pre,aented many fe.ature3 of be,auty ; beyond it 
all was sterile, bleak, and barren. Long tracts 
of brown heath-clad mountain, or not less un- 
profitable valleys of tall and waving fern, were 
all that the eye could discern, e.xcept where 
the bi’oad Shannon, expanding into a tranquil 
and glassy lake, lay still and motionlesi beneath 
the dark mountains, a few islands, with some 
ruined churches and .a round tower, alone 
breaking the dreary wa.ste of w.ater. 

Here it was that I lu\d passed my infancy 
and my youth, and liere I now stood, at the 
age of seventeen, quite unconscious that the 
world eoiitaiued aught fairer and brighter 
than that gloomy valley with its rugged frame 
of moui'tains. 

When a mere child I was left .an orphan to 
tlie care of my worthy uncle. My father, 
whose exlvavaganee had well su-staiued the 
family reputation, liad squaudared a Large and 
h.-iudsoine property in contesting elections for 
his native county, and in keeping up that 
sy.slem of unlimited hospitality for which Ire- 
land in gcuer.'il, and Galw.ay more especially, 


was renowned. The re.sult w.as, .as might be 
expected, ruin and begg:iry. He died, leaving 
every one of his estates encumbered with 
heavy debts, and the only Ieg<acy he left to his 
brother wrus a boy of fom- years of age, entreat- 
ing him, with his last breath, ‘'Be anything 
you like to him, Godfrey, hut .a father, or at 
least such a one as I have proved.” 

Godfrey O’Malley, some .short time previous, 
had lost liis wife, and when this new trust 
was committed to him, lie resolved never to 
rem.arry, but to rear me up a-s his own cliild, 
.and the iulioi itor of his estates. How weighty 
and onerous .an obli.gatidii this latter might 
prove, th(5 reader can fos-nv some idea. The 
intention was, how'ever, a kind one; .and to 
do my uncle justice, he loved me with all the 
aflbctiou of a warm and open heai-t. 

From my earlie.st year.s his whole anxiety 
w.as to fit me for the part of a country gentle- 
man, as he regarded that character — viz. I 
rode lx)ldly with fox-hounds; I was about the 
best .shot within twenty miles of us ; I could 
swim the Shannon at Holy Island ; I drove 
four-iu-lrand better than the coachman himself ; 
and froin finding a hare to hooking a salmon, 
my equal could not be found from Kilkiloe to 
.Bamagher. These were the staple of my en- 
dowments. Besides which, the parish priest 
had taught me a little Latin, a little French, 
and a little geometry, .and a groat deal of the 
life .and opinions of St. Jago, who presided 
over a holy well in the noighbovirhood, and 
w.as held in very considerable repute. 

When I add to this portraiture of my ac- 
complishments tliat I was neiu’ly six feet high, 
with more than a common share of iictivity 
and strength for my yeiu-s, and no inoonsider- 
.ahle portion of good looks, I have finished my 
sketch, and stand before my reader. 

It is now time I should retm'n to Sir Hany’s 
lettei', which so completely bewildered me, 
tlnat, but for the assistance of .Father Eoach, 
I should have been totally unable to make out 
the writer's intentions. By his advice I im- 
mediately set out for Athlone, where, when I 
arrived, I found my unele addressing the mob 
from the top of the hearse, and recounting his 
miraculous escapes as a new cl.aim upon their 
gi'atitude. 

“There wsis nothing else for it, boys; the 
Diihliu people insisted on my being their 
meinher, and besieged the cluh-Iiouso. I re- 
fused— they tlireatenod — I grew obstinate — 
they furious. ‘ I'll die firat,’ s.aid I. ‘Galway 
or nothing!’” “IIuxTah!” from the mob. 
“O’Malley for ever!” “And ye see, I kept 


my -woi’d, boys—l did die; I died that even- 
ing at a <iuarter-past eiglit. There, read it for 
yoiirseives; there’s the paper; was waked and 
carried out, and here I am after all, ready to 
die in earnest for you — hut never to desert 
you.” 

The cheers liere were deafenuig, and luy 
uncle was carried through the market down 
to tile mayor’s house, who, heiiig a fi-iend of 
the opposite piU'ty, was complimeuksd with 
three groan.'i ; tlnm up the Mall to the chapel, 
beside which Father Mac Shauo resided. He 
was then suffered to touch the earth once 
more, when, having shaken hands with all of 
his constituency within reach, he entered the 
house to partake of the kindest welcome and 
heist reception the good priest could aflbrcl him. 

My uncle’s progress homeward was a tvi- 
umijh ; the real .secret of his escape had some- 
how come out, and his popularity rose to a i 
white heat. “An it’s little O’Malley cares for 
the law — had luck to it ; it’s himself can laugh 
at judge and jury. Arrest him— nahocklish 
— oatcVi a weasel asleep,” &c. Such were the 
6 ncoiuium.s that greeted him as he passed on 
towards home ; while shouts of joy and blaz- 
ing bonfires atte-sted that his success was re- 
garded as a national triumph. 


A FATltHH AND SON. 

(PBOM “I.UOTBELI; OP ABBAN."!) 

[Luth’ell, a disappointed man, lives in one 
of the islands of Arrau, otf the coast of 
county Galway, away from all society. He 
has an only .son, named Harry, wliojii he loves 
and yet keeps at a distance; and whom he 
would almost sjicrilice to liia pride. The neces- 
sity for Sending two let! era to the mainland 
gives him an oppoiiunily of gratifying his 
morbid feelings; the extract timt follows tells 
liow. The scene opens with a eouvemation 
between Lnttrell and a fisherman of the 
island.] 

“ How is the wind, Ilenuesy ?” asked he of 
Miia, boatman. ' 

“ Strong from the east, sir, and cornin’ on 
harden” 

“ Could you beat up to Westport, think you? 
I have two letters of importance to send.” 

“ We might, sh,” said the man, doubtingly, 
“but It’s nnu-e likely we’d he blown out to sea.” 

“ How long is this gale likely to last'!” 


* TUs e-Wract is somewhat abritlged. 


“It’s the season of these winds, your honour, 
and we’ll have, maybe, three weeks or a month 
of them, now.” 

“In that case yon must try it. Take three 
men with you, and the large yawl; put some 
previsions) and water on board ; perliap.s a 
little ballast, too.” 

“ That we will, sir. She’ll take a ton more,, 
ill; least, to c.arry sail in this weather.” 

“ Are you afraid to go'!” asked Irnttrell, and 
his voice was haivsh and his manner stern. 

“ Afraid 1 devil a bit afraid I” said the nrau, 
boldly, and as though the imputation had 
made him forget his natmul respect. 

“ I’d not ask you to do what I’d not venture 
on myself.” 

“We all luiow that well, sir,” said the 
boatman, recovering his former niiinner. . . . 
“Yon bade me remind you, .sir, that the nest 
time the boat w'ciit over to Westjiort tlmt I 
WcUH to take Master Harry, and get liim mea- 
sured for some clothes ; hut of course ymi’cl 
not like to send him in this weather.” 

“ 1 think not ; 1 think tliere can bo no doubt 
of that,” cried Luttrell, half angiily. “It’s 
not when the strong easterly gales have set 
in, .and a heavy sea is coming up from the 

soutii’avd, that I’d tell you to take a boy ” 

Tie slopped suddenly, .and turning' fiercely on 
the sailm-, said, “You think I have courage 
enough to send you .and a boat’.s crew’ out, and 
not to send my son. Speak out and Siiy it. 
l.sn’t tluit w'hat you mean?” 
j “ It is not, sir. If you towld mo to take 
the child, I wouldn’t do it.” 

“You wouldn’t do it?” cried Luttrell, pas- 
.siouately. 

“ I would not, sir, if you never gave me an- 
other day’s pay.” 

“Leave the room-leave the house, and 
prepare to, give up your holding. I’ll want 
that cabin of yours this day month. Do you 
hear me?” 

“ I do, sir,” said the man, with ,a lip pale 
!uid quivering. 

“Send Sam Joyce liere.” 

“He’s only up out of the fever since Mon- 
day, sir.” 

“Tell Maher I want him, then; and mind 
me, air,” .added he, ;ia the m,an was leaving the 
room, “ no story4eIling, no conspiring, for if 
Dan Maher refu.se 8 to obey m 3 ' oi’der.s, what- 
ever they are, he’U follo,w you, and so ahMl , 
overj’ m.an of you, if I leave the island witliout 
a family except my own.” 

“ Don’t send your child out, anyways,” said 
the man. 
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li: '‘I'jeave the room, sir,” .^akl Liittrell, im- 

1 periousiy ; and the man, cowed and creatfallen, 

I closed the door and withdrew. 

I Ak tliough to carry coiToborJition to the 

i sailor’s warning, a tierce blast .struck the win- 

dow at the moment, making the old woodwork 
I' rattle, and tlu-eateiiiiig to smash it in, wliile 

i the dark sky grew darker, and seemed to blend 

I with the leaden-coloured sea. 

I “’I want you to go over to Westport, Maher,” 

I said Luttrell to a hard-featured, w'Cather- 

beateii man of ;ibout fifty, who now stood wet 
! and dripping ,at the door. 

'■ Very tvell, sir,” was the .'answer. 

“Take the big yawl, and any crew you 
please. Whonever sdl is ready come np here 
for yoar orders.” 

“ V c-vy well, sir,” said the man, .and retired. 

'• Wliere’s Master Harry, Molly 1” cried 
Lutti'cll, advancing into the passage that led 
toward.s the kitchen. 

' “ He’.s out on the rocks, watching the sea.” 

•: “ Call him in here. I want to sposak to him. 

What are you doing here, sirl I told you to 
leave this.” This ste.ru speech was addressed 
to Heimesy, who, with evident signs of sorrow 
on his face, stood half hid beside the door. 

' “I was hopin’ your honour wouldn’t turn 

me out after nine years’ s,arvice, when I never 
did or .said one word to displaze you.” 

“Away with you — he off — I have no time 
to piarley with fellows like you. Come in 
hero, Harry,” and he laid his h.and on the 
boy’s slioulder, and led him into his room. 
“ I’m Sending a boat over to Westport, would 
you like to go in her?” 

' : “Woulchi’t I?” said the boy, as his eyes 

flashed wildly. 

The day — a dark and stormy one — was 
drav.’iug to a clo.se as the yawl got under 
weigh. She W'as manned by a .stout crew of 
five hardy i.slandcr.s ; for although Maher h.ad 
fscilectad but three to accompany him, Tim 
Heimesy volunteered, and, indeed, jumped on 
board its the boat sheered off, without leave 
asked or given. Luttrell h,ad pai-ted with Ins 
boy in his habitual impassive way — reminded 
him that he was uiuier Tom Maher’s orders, 
equally on shore as on board — that lie trusted 
to hear a good account of him on his retiu'n, 
and then said a cold “ good-bye,” and turned 
■ . away. 

When Harry, who rarely had so long an 
interview with his father, left the room, he 
felt a .sort of relief to think it w.asover; he 
had been neither punished nor scolded ; even 
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I the W'aruing thiit was given wa.s very slight, 

I and uttered in no iuikiiidni;sa. 
j A wild cry, half yell, half clieer, broke from 
j the fi.shermeii oil the shore; a, squall 1/ad struck 
1 the boat just .as she got imder weigh, and 
though she lay over, reeling under the shock, 
she righted nobly again, and stood out boldly 
to sea. 

A t first from the window of his lonely room, 
and then, when the boat had rounded the 
point of land, and could he no inoro .seen, from 
a little loopiioled slit in the tower above liiiu, 
Luttrell watched lier course. Even with his 
iiidvod eye he amid mark tlio sheets of sj.iray 
iUi they broke over the bow and flew across her, 
and see how the strong mast bent like a whip, 
although she was reduced to her very shorte,st 
sail, and svas standing under a, double-reefed 
nifiiiisail and a small storm-jib. Not another 
boat, not another sail of any kind, was to be 
seen ; and there seemed something heroically 
' daring in that little barque, that one dark 
sj/eck, a.s it rose and plunged, seen and lo.st 
alternately iu the rolling sea- 

It was only when he tried to look through, 
the telescope and found that his hand shook 
so much that he could not fix the object, that 
he himself Imew how agitated he was. He 
drew his luand aciuss his brow and. found it 
clammy with a profuse and cold perspiration. 
Bj' this time it was so dai'k that he had to 
grope hi.s way down the narrow stairs to his 
room below. Ho called for Molly. “ Who 
w.as that you were talking to? I heard a 
strange voice without there.” 

“ Old Moriarty, the pilot, your honour ; I 
brought him in out of the wet to dry him- 
self.” 

“/Send him in here to me,” said LuttreE, 
who, tlu'owing a root of oak on the fire, sat 
down with his back to the door, and where no 
light should fall upon his face. 

“ It’s blowmg fresh, Moriarty,” said he, with 
an affected e-ase of manner, as the old man 
entered and stood nigh to the door. 

“ More than fresh, y mu' honour. It’s hlowin' 

“You say that because you haven’t been at 
sea these flve-and-twenty yeai'/s ; hut it’s not 
blowing as it blew the night I came up from 
Clew, no, nor the day that we rounded Toi-y 
Islan/i.” 

“ Maybe not ; but it’s not at its worst yet,” 
said the old fellow, who was ill-pleaaed at the 
sneer at his seamanship. 

I don’t know what the fellows here think 
of such weather, but a crew of Norway fisher- 


mcii--.ay, or a set of Deal boatmen— would i 
laugh at it,” - 

“Listen to that now, then,” said the other, 
“and it’s no hiughiug matterj” and as he 
spoke a fierce gust of wind tore past, carrying i 
the spray in great shoots, and striking ag;iinst 
the walls and windows with a clap like i 
thunder. “That wits a squall to try any 
boat!” 

“ Not a boat like the large y,awl !” 

“ If it didn’t throw two tons of water aboard 
of her my name isn’t Moriarty.” 

“ Master Harry is enjoying it. I’m cei-tain,” 
said Lnttrell, trying to seem at ease. 

“ Well ! It's too much for a child,” said the 
old man, sorrowfully. 

“ And you are frightened by a night like 
this!” 

“I’m not frightened, sir; but I’d not send 
a child out in it, just for— — ” He stopped 
aud tried to fall hack behind the door. 

“ Just for what?” said Luttrell, with a calm 
.and even gentle voice — “just for wh.at?” 

“How do I know, your honour. I was 
saying more than I could tell.” 

“Yes; but let me heav;it, Wliat was the 
reason that you supposed— why do you think 
I did if?” 

Deceived and even lured on to frankness by 
the insinuating softness of his maimer, the 
old man answei’ed; “Well it was just your 
honour’s pride, the ould Luttrell pride, that 
said, ‘ We’ll never send a man where we won’t 
go ourselves,’ and it was out of that you’d risk 
your child’s life !” 

The leaden gray of morning began to break 
at last, and the wind seemed somewhat to 
abate, although the soa still rolled in such 
enormous waves, and the spray rose over the 
rooks and fell in slwwers over the shingle 
before the windows. Luttrell strained his 
eyes through the half-murky light, but could 
descry nothing like a sail seawiu’d. He 
mounted the stairs of the tower, and station- 
ing himself at the loopholed window, gazed 
long aud earnestly at the sea. Nothing hut 
waves— a wild, disordered slteteh of rolling 
water— wliose rocking motion sdmost at last 
made his head reel. 

The wind had greatly abated, and the sea 
also gone down, but there was still the heavy 
roll and the deafening crash upon the shore 
tliat follow a storm. “ The hurricane is pass- 
ing westward,” muttered Luttrell; “it has 
done its work here!” And a bitter scorn 
curled Ids lips as he siKike. He was calling 
upon his pride to sustain him. It was a hoUow 


ally in his time of trouble ; for as he gazed 
aud gazed, his eyes woicld grow dim with tears, 
aud his heavy heart would sigh, as though to 
bursting. 

As the day wore on and the hour came 
when he was habitually about, he strolled 
down to the beach, pretending to pick up 
shells, or gather sea anemones, as he was wont. 
The fishermen saluted him respectfully as he 
passed, and his heart throbbed painfully as he 
saw, or fancied he saw, a something of com- 
passionate meaning in their face.s. “ Do they 
believe, can they think that it is all over, and 
that I am chUdiess?” thought he. “ Do they 
know that I am desolate!” A pang shot 
through liim at tins that made him grasp his 
heart with his hand to suppress the agony. 

He rallied after a minute or so, aud walked 
on. He had just reached the summit of the 
little bay, when a sort of cheer or cry from 
those behind startled him. lie turned aud 
saw that the fishermen were gathered in a 
group upon one of the rocks, all looking and 
pointing seaward; with seeming indolence of 
gait, -while his anxiety was almo.st suffocating 
him, he lounged lazily towards them. 

“What are the fellow.s looking at?" said he 
to the old pilot, who, with some difficulty, had 
just scrambled down from the rock. 

“A large lugger, your honour, coming up, 
broad?” 

“ And is a fishing-boat so strange a thing in 
these waters?” 

“ She’s out of the fishin’ gi'cainds altogether, 
your honour; for she’s one of the Westport 
boats. I know her by the dip of her bow- 
sprit.” 

“ And if she is, what does it signify to us?” 
asked Luttrell, sternly. 

“ Only that she’s bearin’ up for tlie island, 
your honour, and it’s not often one of them 
comes here.” 

“The. aeldomer the better,” said Luttrell,' 
gloomily. “When the fellows find there are 
no grog-shops here they turn to mischief, breiik 
down our fences, lop our tree.s, and make free 
w’ith our potatoes. I’ll have to do one of these 
days what I have so often threatened — warn 
all these fellows off, and suffer none to land 

Perhiipa the old pilot thought that other 
and very different feelings might at that mo- 
ment have had the sway over him, for he 
looked away, and shook his head mournfully. 

“ She has a flag at the peak,” cried one of 
the men from the rock. 

“ Shehas what?”aaked Luttrell impatiently. 
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“ She Iws the linlf-black. luilf-whitu eti-sign, 
your honour.” i 

“ Vctiir own flag at tlio peak," Raid the jfllot. 

‘‘ More of their insolence, I suppose,” said 
ijuttvell; “lieciuisc they have a ha.nipev or a 
parcel on board for me, perhaps.” . i 

I dont tliink it’s that, sir,” said the other 
nioodilj'. 

What is it, then?” ci'ied he harshly. 

“ ’Tis, maybe, your honour, that they have 

tiome news of ” he w!i.s going tosay “Ma.s- 

ter Harry,” hut the gliastly paleness of ,Lut- 
trell’.s face appalled and stopped him. 

“ News of what did yon say?" 

“ Gf tlie big yawl, sir ; they inaylic saw her 
at sea.” 

“ And if tliey had, would that give them a 
right to lioist the Luttrell flag? We are low 
enough ill the Avorid, Heaven know,s!” he 
ci'ied, " biAt Ave ai'e not come to that pass yet 
when every grocer of Westport can cai-ry our 
crest or our colours'.” This burst of mock 
anger was but to cover a ru.sh of leal terror ; 
for he Ara.>3 trembling from head to foot, his 
sight Avas dimmed, and his brain turning. He 
felt the ooAvard, too, in his lieart, and did not 
dare to face the old man again. So, turning 
abruptly aAvay, he Avent back to the house. 

“ My fate Arill soon be decided uoav,” said 
he, as he tottered into his room and sat down, 
burying his face in his hands. ■ 

Thu group of fialiermeu on the itick grew 
larger and larger, till at last above thirty 
Avere clustered on the point all eagerly Av.atch- 
ing and as earnestly discussing every motion 
of the lugger. It Avas soon clear that her 
course Avaa guided by some one aa’Iio knew the 
navigation Avell, for instead of holding on 
straight for the bay, whciT she Avas to cast 
anchor, she headed to a point far above it, 
thus showing that her steersman was aAvavo of 
the strong shore current that had force enough 
to sAveep her considerably out of her coinse. 
Meauwliile they liad ample time to discuss 
her tonnage, her build, her rpmlities for freight 
and speed, and her goodness as a sea-boat. “1 
Avonder did she see the yawl?” said one at 
length, for, with a strange and scarcely ac- 
countable terror, none Avould approach the 
theme that Avas uppermost in every heart. 
'JTio Avoid once uttered all burst in at once, 

'• ’Tis Avith neAVS of lier she’s come ! She saw 
her ‘put in’ to Belmullet or to Westport, or 
she saAv her sheltering, perluips, under the 
liigh elift’s of the coast, ‘ lying-to,’ till the gale 
lightened.” None Avould say more than this. 

“Hurrah!” cried one at last, Avilli a joyful 


cheer, tluat iiuide eA’ery heart bound, “ I .see 
Master Harry; he’s steerin’!” 

“So he i.s I” shouted aiiotlior; “lie’s settin’ 
up on the weather gniwale, and his Iiead bare 
too. I see bis hair flyin’ wild about him.” 

“Go up and tell the niasteiv” 

“ PaLv, I’m afeerd ; I never spoke to him in 

“ Will you, Owen Eiley ? ” 

“Sovra stop I’ll go; he turned me out of 
the jiiace for .sayiug tliat the cobble Avanted a 
coat of i)iteh, .ami .slie .sank under me after. 
Lot ould Morhirty go.” 

“So 1 Avill. ’Tis good ncAvs I’ll have to 
bring Iiim, and that ncAmr hurt the messenger.” 
And so saying the old jiilot hastened, jm fast 
as his strength woidd permit, to the house. 

Tlie door av.as open, and he pa,ssed in. He 
sought for Molly in the kitchen, but poor 
Molly Avas away on the beaeh, folIoAving the 
course the lugger seemed to take, and hoping 
to be up at the point she might .select to anchor 
at. The old man dreiv cautiou.sly nigh Lut- 
trell’s door, and tapped at it respectfully. 

“ Who’s there? Come in; come in at once,” 
cried Luttrell in a harsh voice. “ What have 
you to say ? Say it out.” 

“’Tis to tell your honour that Alaater 
Haiwy ” 

“ 'What of him? What of him?” soreamed 
Luttrell ; and he seized the old man by the 
slioulders aiid shook him violently. 

“ He’s steerin’ the lugger, your honour, and 
all .safe.” 

A cry, and a wild bnrat of laughter, broke 
from the oA-erburdeued lieart, and Luttrell 
tlireAv himself aoro.ss tlie table and sobbed 


THE IRISH DRAGOON.' 

Oh love is the soul of an Irish dragoon, 

In hattlo, in bivouac, or in saloon — 

From the tip of Ida spur to his bvigiit saiirotaschc. 
With Ms soldierly gait and his bearing so high, 
His gay laughing look, and ills light speaking eye, 
He froAvna at his rival, he ogles his weneli, 

He springs in his saddle and eJimses the French — 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabre tasehe. 

His spirits are high, and ho little knows care, 
Whether sipping his claret, or charging- a sipiare — 
Wlthhisjinglingspnrandbis bright sabrotasche. 
As ready to sing or to skirmish he’s found, 

I This and the following lour aonga are from Charles 
O'Mnllet/. 
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To take off .liis wine, ov to take Tip lua gvoimd; 
Wlioii tile bngle may call him, liow little lie feaw, 
To charge for th in eolnnin, and beat the Mounseers — 
Withhis jingling spuraiulhirt briftlit sabratasehe. 
Wlien the biittle is over, he gaily viilcs Iiaok 
To ehcer every soul in the night liirouae— 
WitUhiejingling KpHi'and his liriglit aaliretaaelic. 
Oht tliere yon may sec liini in full glory oroivn’d, 
As lie sits ’mid liis fvieudson the luirdiy ivon ground, 
And hear with what feeling the toast he will give. 
As he drinks to the land where all Irishmen live — 
Witlihia jingling spiirand liisiniglit salirctasehe. 


MICKEY EREB’S AKCESTRY. 

Air— '‘Ati GuHloch jf GotiUn." 

Oh! onee wo were illigint people. 

Though we now live in cabins of mud; 

And the land tliat ye see from tlie steeple 
Belonged to us all from the Flood. 

My father was then King of Oonnanght, 

My grand-aunt Viceroy of Tralee; 

But the Sassenach came, and, signs on it ! 

The devil an acre have wo. 

The least of u» then were all earls, 

•And jewels we wore without name; 

We drank punch out of rubies and pearls— 

Mr. Petrie cim tell you the same. 

But, except some tnvf would and potatoes, 
There'iS nothing' our own we c.an call; 

And the English — bad luck to them!— hate us, 
Becan.se we’ve more fun than them nil ! 

My grand-aunt was niece to St. Kevin, 

That’s the reason my name’s Mickey Free! 

Priest’s nieces — hut sure he’s in heaven, 

And his fiiilius is notliin’ to me. 

And we still might get on without doctors, 

If they'd let tlic onld Island alone; 

And if purjdc men, pricks, and titlie-proctors. 
Were crammed down the great gun of Athlono. 


THE “M-AN FOR GALWAY.” 

To drink a toast, 

A proctor roast, 

Or bailiff as the case is. 

To kis.s your rvife 
Or take your life 

At ten or fifteen pneea; 

To keep game-cocks — ^to hunt the fox. 

To drink in punch the Solway, 

AYith debts givlovo, hut fun far more; 

OhI that’s “the mau for Galwiiy.’’ 

Chorus— With debts, &6. 


The King of Ouds 
Is mighty proud, 

And so were oust the Gwjsars — (Oiesars) 
But ould Giles Eyre 
Would make them stare, 

Av he had thorn with the Blazers. 

To the devil I ffiug— ould Runjeet Sing, 
He’s only a prince in a small way. 

And knows nothing at all of a six-foot wall; 
Oh! he’d never “do for Galway.” 

Chorus — With debts, &e, 

To think Uie Blakes 
Are no “great shakes;” 

They’re all his blood relations, 

And the Bodkins sneeze 
At the grim CMne.so, 

For they come from the Phemytiana: 

So fill the brim, and horo’.s to him 
Who’d drink in punch the Solway; 

With debts galore, hut fmi far more; 

Oh! that’s “the man for Galway.” 

Chorus — With debts, ko. 


THE WIDOW MALON.E. 

Did ye hear of the Widow Malone, 
Olionel 

IVho lived in the town of Athlone 
Alone? 

Oh! she melted the hearts 

Of the swaiiw in them parts, 

So lovely the lYidow Malone, 

Ohone! 

So lovely the Widow Malone. 

Of lovers she had a fall score, 

Or more, 

And fortunes they all had galore. 

In store; 

From the minister down 

To the clerk of the crown. 

All wore courting the Widow Malone, 
Ohone 1 

All were courting the Widow Malone. 

But so modest was Mr.s. Malone, 

'Twiis! known , 

No one ever could eea her alone, 

Ohone! 

Let them ogle and sigh, 

They could ne’er catch lier eye, 

, So bashful the Widow Malone, 

Ohone! 

So bashful the Widow Malone. 

Till one Mister O’Brien from Clare, 

How quare! 
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1 1’3 little forblusMn’ they care 

Down tiuii'e; 

Put Ilia arm round her waist, 

Gave ten kisses at lasto, 

‘■'Oh,”aav3 lie, “you’re luy Molly Malone, 
My o^vn;” 

“ Uh, ” aays lie, “ you’re my Molly Malone. ” 

And the AViclow they all thought so shy — 
My eye— 

jETe’ov thought of a simper or sigh, . 

for why? 

But “Lucius," says she, 

“Since you’ve made now so free. 

You may marry your Mary Malone, 

Ohone! 

A’ott may marry your M'ary Malone.” 

Tliere's a moral contained in my song 

And one comfort it’s not very long. 

But strong: 

If for widows yon die, 

Larn to h'lm, not to .<1;///, 

Bor they're nil like sweet Mi-sti-sss Malone, 
Ohoue! 

Oh! they’re very like Mi.sti-ess Malone.” 


BAD LUCK TO THIS MAEGIUHa 
Air— •‘Pmldi/ O'CamU." 

Bad luck to this marching. 

Pipeclaying and starching. 

How neat one must be to he killed by the Prenchl 


I’m sick of parading, 

Through wet and cowld wading, 

Or standing all night to be .shot in a trench. 

To the tune of a life 
They dispose of your life, 

Y’^ou .surrender your .soul to .some illigant lilt; 

! Bow I like Garvyowen, 

When I hear it at home, 

Bat it’s not half so sweet when you're going to he 
kilt. 

Then though up late and early. 

Our imy conie.s so rarely, 

The dovil a farthing wo’vc ever to spare; 

They .say some disaster 
Bcfel the paymaster; 

Ou my conscience I think that tlie money’s not 

And, just think, what a l)lmvder, 

'Tliey won’t let ua plunder, 

AYhile the convents invito us to I'ob them, ’tis clear, 
Though there isn’t a village, 

But erie.a, “Come and pillage," 

Y^et we leave all the mutton hchitid for Mounseer. 

Like a sailor that’s nigh land, 

I long for tliat island 

Where even the kisses wo .steal if we please; 
Where it is no disgrace 
If you don't wa.sli your face, 

And you’ve nothing to do but to stand at your ease. 
With no .sergeant t’ aliu.'e us, 

YVo fight to amuse us. 

Sure it’s better hate Christian.s than kick a baboon; 
How I’d dance like a fairy 
To see ould Duuleiuy, 

And think twice ere I’d leave it to ho a dragoon I 


AROH.BISHOP M'HALE. 


IhmHirOl- 

[Arohbishop M'Haie played an important 
part in the political liiKtory of Ireland for 
over liiilf a century, and may he regarded as 
the man who, next to O’Oonnell, exercised 
the deepest and most prolonged influence on 
the Homan Catholic poptilatiouof the country. 
Tlimigli his views weic decidedly pronounced, 
and were expressed in omphalic lauguage, 
the coii.si.steiicy of liis career, tlio independence 
of his uliaraetei', and his strong love of conn try 
procured for him considerable respect even 
among tho.se who most strongly opposed 
liim. John M’Hale was born im far back a.s 
1701, at Tubbernavine, in Mayo. Having ac- 
quired the rudiments of learning in Castlebar, 


• Dmn 1S81. 

I he entered at Maynooth, and after a distin- 
1 guished career there was made professor of dog- 
j matie theology. After lie had held this place 
I foi-elevenyeaishewasraisedtoej)iacopal rank, 
being appointed coadjutor-hishop of Killala 
with the title of the Bishop of Maronia. 
During this pe riod his pen w'aa cons tiintly busy. 
He wrote a aeries of letters under the signa- 
ture of “ Hierophilua," which were mostly 
concerned with controversial questions and 
Catholic emancipation. Indeed, during the 
greater part of his life there was scarcely 
an occa,si()n of public interest on whicii he did 
not express his views. His letters are re- 
mai’kabie for great vigour of stylo, and it was 
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Po take ofl' his wine, ov to take up lua rtouiuI; 
iViiBU Hik huglft may call him, ho w little lie feavs, 

I'oeliarge rni'lhiiuu)lumti,:in(l heat the MomiBcers — 
\Vittiliiii.iinslm{;ejiiivan(lliml>i'i',',litsiiilii«liwelic. 
Vi'lien tilt) battle is over, lie "iiily rides bnek 
I'o cheer every soul in the iiiR'Iit hivoiiae — 

With ills jingling spitrund his brighi, sabretiwcho. 
Oil! there yon iiiiiy see him in liill glory erown'd, 
Ah hcsils’iriid liisiriendsoii Ihohardly won v, round, 
And hear with what feeling the toast he will give, 
As ho drinkM to the lami whore all rriHlnncn live — 
W'ith his jingling spiiranil his bright salirotasehc. 


IMIOTCWY li'IilSlS’S ANCHiS'l'llh-. 

Air— “A’a (JuiUoch y' Woatcii.’’ 

Oh! once, ivc wore illigiut people, 

'I'hough ivo now live in cabins nf iniid; 

And the laml that ye aoo from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from tho Floorl, 

My father was then King of C'onnanght, 

My u;rand-anut Vieeroy of 'I'rnlee; 

But the Haascuach eanie, and, signs on it ! 

The devil an aero have we. 

Tho least of ns then were all earls. 

And jewels wo wore ivitlumt name; 

"We drank punch out of rubies and pearls — 

Mr. Petrie can tell you tlie Baine. 

But, o.wcpt some turf numhl and polabies, 
Thoro’s nothing onr own we van call; 

And the Knglisli — lud luck to tlicinl — hate ns. 
Because we’ve nioro fun than them all! 

My grand-aunt was niece to Bt. Kevin, 

That's the reason my name’s Mickey h’ree! 

Priest’s nieces — lint sure he's in heaven, 

And his failins is notliin’ to me. 

And wo still might get on willioiit doctors. 

If they’d let the ould Island alone; 

And if purple men, priests, and titlie-procfors, 
Were canmued down the great gim of Athlone. 


THE “MAN FOR OAIiWAY.’’ 

To drink a toast, 

A proctor roast, 

Or liaililfas tho c.asc is, 

To kiss yonr wife 
Or lake your life 

Al, ten or fifteen paec.s; 

To keep gaino-eoeks— to hunt the fox. 

To drink in punch the Wolway, 

With ddits galore, hut fim far more; 

OUl that’s “the man for G,alway.’’ 

Ohoras — With dehls. &e. 


The King of Ondc 
Is mighty proud, 

And so wore oust the Oapsars — \ 
ISiit (mid (liles Kyre 
Would malic them staro, 

A.V he had tlie.in with the Bliw.civ 
il'o the devil 1 lling ■•-onld Rmijcel. 

He’s only a prince in a Hiuall wa; 
And knows notliiiig a t all of a hL\--I 
Oh! he’d never “de for Oalway.’ 

Choru.s~.With 

Yo thiiiii the Blakcs 
Are no “groat sliakc.s; ’’ 

They’re all liis Idood relations, 
And i.lio Bodkins sneeze 
At the grim C'liinese, 

For tlioy (iorae from tho PhmiiiH 
So fill the brim, and here’s te him 
. Who'd drink in piuivli the Solwa 
Willi dehls galore, hul full fai mnn 
OUl that’s “ the man for Oalway 
Choriis-.-Witli 


THE WIDOW MAIAIN 

Did ye hear of the Widow iWalei 
Ohmi 

Who lived in the town of Athlm 
■ Aloni 

oh! she nielled llie hearls 
Of Hio .swains in lliciii parts, 

.So lovely the Widow Malone, 

Oliuil 

,So lovely the Widow .Malone, 
or lovers .she had a full seore, 

And fortunes they all had galore 
In fit 

From the minister down 
To the clerk of the crown, 

All wore courting the Widow Mi 
Oh.on 

All were courting the Widow .Mi 
But ao iuodc.st was .Mrs. Mitlono, 

No one over eonid see her tihmc, 
(.Ihori 

Bet them ogle and sigh, 

Tliey could ne’er calcli lior eye, 
Bo bashful the Widow .Malone, 
Ohmi 

So bashful tho Vfidew Malorio. 

Till one Mister (I’Bricn from 01 
IBiw 
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It’s little for blusMh’ they care 

iJowu there; 

Put Ilia arm round her waist, 

Gave ten kisses at Inste, 

“Oh,”aaya lie, “you’re my Molly Malone, 

■ My own;” 

“01i,”t)ayfl he, “you’re my Molly Malone.” 

And the Widow they all thought so shy — 
My eye — 

Ne’er thought of a simper or sigh, 

h’or why? 

But “ Luoiua, ” says she, 

“Siiiee you've made now so free. 

You may marry your Mary Malone, 
Ohone! 

Yon may marry your Mary Malone.” 

Tliare’s a moral eoutained in my .song 
Not wrong, 

And one comfort it’s not very long, 

But strong: 

If for widows you die, 

Barn to kiss, not to slijh, 

Por tliey’re all like sweet Mistress Malone, 
Ohone! 

Oh! they’re very like Mi.streas Malone.” 


BAD LUCK TO 'J’l-TTS MAHCIIING. 
AK—‘‘Pcultly O’CavnU." 

Bad lufik to this miirehing:, 

Pipoeliiying and starching, 

Ilowneat one must ho to he killed by the French I 


I’m sick of parading, 

Through wot :ind eowhi wading, 

Or standing all night to ho shot in a uenoh. 

To the time of a file 
They dispose of your life, 

You sun’cinlcr yonv soul to some illigant UH; 

Now T like Garryowen, 

When 1 hear it at home, 

But it’s not half so sweet when you’re going to be 
kilt. 

Then though up late and early, 

Our pay come.s ,so rarely, 

'Phe devil n farthing we’ve ever to .spare; 

They say some disaster 
Befel the paymaster; 

On my conscience 1 think that the money’s not 
there. 

And, just think, what a blunder, 

They won’t lot ns plunder, 

While the convents invite us to rob them, ’tis clear, 
Though there isn’t a village, 

But crie-s, “Come and pillage,” 

Yet we leave all the mutton hchiiid for Mounseor. 

Like a .sailor that’s nigh laud, 

I long for that island 

Where oven the kisso-s wo steal if wo please: 
Where it i.s no disgrace 
If yon don’t wash your faeo, 

Anil you’ve nothing loilo hut to .stand at your ease. 
With no .sergeant t’ abuse us, 

Wo light to aiini.so us, 

.Sure it’s bettor hate Christians than kick a baboon; 
How I'd dance like a fairy 
To see ould Diinleary, 

And think twice ere Pd leave it to bo a dragoon! 


ARCHBISHOP MHIALE. 

BmiN 1791 —Died 1881. 


[Ai'chbisliop M‘Hale played an. important 
pare in the political hiutovy of Ireland for 
over half a century, and may be regarded as 
the man vvlio, next to O’Connell, exercised 
the deepest and most prolonged influence on 
the Roman Catholic population of the country. 
Though Jiis views were decidedly pj-onounced, 
and were o.xprcs.scJ in emphatic language, 
till.', consistency of hi.s (.‘areoi’,tli.c iiidepoiidencu 
of his character, and his strong love of country 
procured for him considerable respect even 
among those who most strongly opposed 
liim. John j\I‘Hali.‘ was born as far back as 
1791, at Tubboruavino, in Jlayo. Having ac- 
quired the rudiments of learning inCastlebar, 


he entered at Maynooth, and after a distin- 
guislicdcareerlhero was madeprijf( s,sor of dog- 
matic theology. After he iiad held this place 
foreleven yeanshe wasrai.scd toepmcopal I'link, 
being appointed coadjutor-bishop of ivillala 
witli the title of the Bi.shop of Maroiiiu. 
During tins period liispen wascon.stantJy buBj'- 
Ho wrote a. Heric.s of letters under the sigria.- 
tiire of “ llierophiluB,” which wore mostly 
concerned w'ith controversial questions anil 
Catbolic: emancipation. Indeed, during the 
greater part of his life there was scarcely 
an occasion of public interest on which he did 
not express his views. Mis letters ai'e I'o- 
markable for great vigour of style, and it was 
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thin fact, together with the- iiiaweuline energy 
of his eloquence and character, that inocurcd 
for him from O’Connell tho title of “the Lion 
of the, .l?(il<l of Juda”. On the doiith of JJr. 
Kelly lie was promoted to tlie anihiepiwtopal 
HJte of Tiiam. In his )u!W position hts eori- 
tirmed to issue public pronouneeuients at in- 
tervals on such quastions, -is “ehiirehestahlisli- 
lueiit", “e(1n(;atioii’’,and tlieliko. Allhi«lott(;rn 
up to 1847 havelieencollectodintoonu volume, 
yomc aermoiiH which were preached in Ire- 
land, Engla nd, and Italy have been translated 
into Italian by the Abate de Lmscii, apostolic 
nuncio at Vienna. Me was also the author of a 
work published in 1827 entitled Evidetuies and 
Dnetrims of the Catholic Church. Another de- 
jiartinent of literature to which he devoted I 
a large amount of tinio, and in whicli he i 
iiccowplished great things, was tho atUnupt to 
revive an interest in the Irish language and 
literature. lie puVilished translations into 
li'ish of move than 8i.v,ty of Moore’s molodies in 
tho same metre as the original, and in 18(11 lie 
jirodiieed a large octavo volume eonljiining 
six hooks of the JVml in an Irish Iran.slalion. 
Ho also puldishcd translations into the Celtic, 
tongue of several portions of tlio Eihle. Me 
died in 1881.] 


AN MilSII rAliLlAMIiN'l’ AND AN HUSH I 
EAMINH. I 

(PROM “i.Km:n.s.”) I 

To Tub Rieirt IIokovuabi.h Lord .Toijn lUissr.nr,. i 
St. Jivvliith'B, Tivnm, Deeumliur M, ISUi. I 
” IligimB imporiii . . . Bl non liniii)r«9»l,"~'/tol(i«.— I" Had 
to tiot the iniBfurtuuu to rido, ho would liavo hcon dciunod doBorv- j 

My Lord — This sententious contrast lie- 
tweeu tlie hopes of the aspiring Ciesar and 
the disafipointmenk iiiflietcd hy the reigning 
emperor, is hut too applicahlo to those si ates- 
meu whose talents, so hopeful in opposition. 
Seem to ha hliglited on their attainment of 
political power. Within tho hrief interval of 
twelve months, two remarkable letteivs li.avo 
iqipeaved, hearing your lordship’s signature. 
The one boldly promulgated the somul doc- 
trine of free trade, and expressed a generous 
sympathy witli the dc.stitution of the Wsh 
people, which was but light, comjiared to the 
famine with which they are now afliioted. 
The other was so chilling, as to have filled 
those with despair whom it would have been 
wisdom to console — among whom hunger now 


rages with such terrible activity, that it is con- 
signing to the grave its ilaily victims, 'I'he 
one was tho studied essay of a popular can- 
didate for the iliuLhietions of olliee (lie ollu r 
was the cold ami conventional language whicli 
was borrowed from the political ritual of jire- 
eediiig prime miulHters. It was on (,lie buoy- 
ant hopes insiiii’ed by tho language of the ilrst, 
your lordshii) was borne to your preatmt re- 
sponsible position ; and should you per.mjvcre 
in a line of policy, towards a sull'ering nation, 
accordant with, the, cold-hearted aeutiuuiuts 
contained m your .seeeud letter, it require.s no 
extraordinary jireseicnce to iiredict tliat it will 
assuredly prove the precursor of your iiolitical 
fall. 

By one of those awful calamities wi(,U which 
Brovideiico sonwlimes visits sta,tes and nations, 
five millions of people, forming an integ.rnl 
portion of a nourishing and mighty empire, 
are entirely dejirived of fooil, and C(,)nsigne(l 
to all tlie liorrors (.if famine. 'I.'he prime 
minister is uatiirally and rightfully a,p)iOMlcd 
to, lo relieve the suireriiig pait with au eiiiii- 
talile applieation of the weal I h of (li(> eiiliro 
body, and he ropliiM 1,0 tliom, io look to lliem- 
solves, and rely on their own rnsourees. Relf- 
reliauce is a (ino theme when snilieieut for any 
crisis; but to tell ajieople lo .sujiply lliem.selvra 
with food, when both food and means of jiro- 
curing it are goiu‘, appears like (he wpiiitil ion 
of tlie Meln'ew,s to make bricks whliout ma,ie- 
rials. And does your lordship, too, tulvocate, 
by this singular letter, tlie nullity of the im- 
perial union! T’or forty-six years the jieoplo 
of .Ireland haveheeu fe(,Hlu\g those of liingiand 
wi(,h the cheieesf. produce of their agri(.'nltiire 
and jKisturc ; and while they thus expoi'ticd 
their wheat and their lieef in ja-ofusioii, llieir 
own food became gradually deteriorated in 
each sueoeasivo year, until the mass of tlm 
peasantry wa.s exclusively thrown on the 
potato. New improvements in agriculture 
wore projected— sciontiiio reforms in the rear- 
ing and feeding of cattle w(,)re dis(.iU8sed and 
adopted; hut to the mass of tho people the prac- 
tical fruit of those improvemeiiis was a fre.sh 
interdict of the use of llush-,Tnc!i,t or of flour, 
and a further extonaion of tlie d(.)miiiioii of a 
less uutrltivo kind of that samo vegetable, to 
the exclusive use of wiiicli t.licy were inexo- 
rably doomed ! 

No matter-— a cry of IrMi pi.’o,spei'ity waft 
Kiiaed by those who were enabled to subject 
the gi-owora of corn to the uniform consmnp- 
iioii of an inferior (pialily of food ; and the 
■same cry was re-echoed from the aliores of 
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England, gladdened with the abundance with j 
wdiich its inhabitants were supplied, careless 
of the misery of which that abundance was 
productive in Ireland, and losing sight alto- 
gether of the dietary destitution which, dur- 
ing the spring and summer months, its people 
were uniformly fated to endure. The English 
legislature was not ungrateful to the Irish 
landlords for those exporting services, so bene- 
flcial to the English population, and in return 
for the increased quantity of the nobler food, 
which alone they would condescend to make 
use of, it furnished them with facilities of 
seizure of crops and ejectment of tenantry 
never known before the Union; so that if any 
of the peasantry should become too fastidious 
for the use of potatoes, or aspire to the inter- 
dieted food of flesh-meat or flour, destined to 
swell the rent-rolls of the one, and feed the 
petted population of tlie other, they were sure 
to be summarily driven from their tenements, 
for not raising further food for export, and 
reproached with utter ignorance of the very 
elements of agriculture. On the expulsion of 
the tenantry to the skirtings of the moor, cattle- 
shows became all the rage in L-eland, and 
lueetings ware held to witness and applaud 
the successful zeal Avith which Irish graziers 
could supply Avith still larger quantities of 
beef, and pork, and mutton, the increasing 
demands of the English people. The animals 
were exhibited — not suclr an exhibition, hoAv- 
ever, as Avdieu the animals passed in review 
before him, who was coustituted by their com- 
mon Creator, the OAvner of the earth, a.s aa’bII as 
all its animal productions. In these exhibitions 
this order appeared reversed, and whilst the 
neglected condition of the poor peasantry 
showed the estim.ation in which they were 
held, the unnaturfil dimensions of those pam- 
pered brutes Avould indicate that they Avere 
looked on as the beings Avhich shimed, to tlie 
greatest extent, the kindred sympathies of 
their OAvners. vSuch, with a feAV benevolent 
exceptions, was the spirit that guided those 
cattle exhibitions. 

As long as the people of Ireland were thus 
draining it of its necessary food into England, 
and enriching the landed proprietors with its 
price, the bles.sings of the Union became atheme 
of tbeir joint commendation. Any allusion to 
the solicitude Avhioh an Irish paiiiament would 
naturally exhibit for the Irish people, was 
treated as a topic that indicated folly or sedi- 
tion. More produce and finer stock, accord- 
ing to the.se speculators in money, were the 
only wants of Ireland ; at the same time that 


it was certain, if the prudence and .stock Avei-e 
fourfold, the millions of the people, irrevocably 
doomed to the potato, would he equally de- 
barred from their participation. 

At length their cries fiave re.aclied to heaven ; 
and He who has created the poor and the ridi 
has answered; “Now I will hear; the tiino 
of retribution is come; vcngc.'UHic is alreaily 
sweeping the land,” verifying the word.s of 
the inspired Avritings: “By reason of the 
misery of the needy, and the groans of tlie 
l)Oor, noAV will I arise, saith the Lord.” In a 
groat national (^liistisemeiit all nm.st in .some 
degree be involved ; and though many of the 
poor are made victims, porhap.s from tljoir 
Avant of due resignation, and to teach tluuu 
that there can be still deeper inisory than that 
Aidiich they endured, the eutii-e destruction of 
the potato crop i-eads an awful lemon of the 
cruelty of which that aliment has lieen made 
the instnnneiit. It Avtis intended by the Al- 
mighty as a valufilile adjunct of human sus- 
tenance to his lutnes it li s he u b el 
by man as an instrument of rapacious Avealth — 
of dire oppression, and of mitional degnida- 
tlon. Its destruction shoAvs what .some seemed 
ignorant of — ^that the interests of all .are iden- 
tified; that one class cannot permanently 
flourish, and another he abandoned to decay, 
and that the people cannot be pushed to tho 
verge of starvation, Avithout lanillord.s and 
rulers .sliai’ing in .all tho perils of their po.si- 
tion. The jMsrishiiig potato is the most for- 
midable agitator, tho oppressors of the people 
had ever yet to wrestle Avith. But though tho 
transition to the full harvest will ho severe, it 
will become in the hands of Providence, that 
c.aused the decay, tho fructifying seed of our 
national regeneration. 

Such is now the frightful state of this coun- 
try, brought on, as it were, by a systematic 
collusion between the Irish landlords and tlie 
English legisl.ature,and to which Ireland never 
Avould have been reduced, had she the pro- 
tection of a n.ative parli.ameiit. 'Jlie famine 
has not, it is true, directly sprung from tlie 
Union. But severe as it is, it would not ho so 
fatal, if Ireland Iiad not liuen rendered too 
feeble to cope Avith the calamity, by the ema- 
ciating process to which it had been previously 
subjected. In the year 1800, the first year 
of the disastrous Union, the jiotatoes sold for 
1 18c?. a stone, and meal brought even a larger 
j price than it is now sold for. Yet there Avaa 
no starvation in Ireland, nor jiny necessity to 
appeal for relief to the imperial exchequer. 
No; because the constitution of the country 
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■wiiFi yofc sound. It was not, oxhaiisted by tlio ing tlio prossnre of lugbon pvioe,^! -and llu') 
drainage' of near half a cuntury ; and ttie vita- pe(H)lc;iti()wa.sfeobl(!aiid powerless a.'icliildi'tjn, 
lity and vigour, whiuh it, rtieeived from tlio falfcoriiig on tlio pidilio ways, and niaiiy of 

free- trade of 1782, notonly,suMtaimi(iitt,lirmigli tbom sinking biioeatli a lighter i^eourgi' and 

that t)'yingerisiH,bnt were felt toil fiirremotor lieniust eonie tothe eoneiuHion, tliiU, the oidy 
period, Letauy diapaM.sionate iMoaon ('.ontnisl, iinfety for l,lio .l.risli imotile is tin.) I'oat, oration 
t,ho, so two years — tin' poopludiu'ing tlioforniei' of tboir own l('giwJaturo. 
eiiJ, ‘unity KnBtainingtlit'.in.selvt!M,notwi(,]iHland- 
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[Some writers Inive tlionglit it neuessary to 
justify the adinissiou of Arrlibisliop 'I’i'ern'li 
into a gallery of Irisb wortbies, pointing out 
tlmt, wherever be might havo been bora him- 
self, his anrostors were all nnmistakiihly 1 risli. 
There is no noeosaity whatever for this a\io- 
logy, the fact heing that Di'. Treueh was J risli 
by birth as wi;ll !in by ilesei'iit ; ho was horn 
in Biililin, and. not in .Grigland. as hiis hoeii 
often iissei'ted. .Riehard (Ihenevix 'rreiieb Wiis 
the second son of tlmliite Mr. RichiU’d Treneli, 
bvotherof tUelivstLord Ashtown. llisnioUn'v, 
a woman of ramarkiible ondowmeiitH, of wIk.hii 
her .son ]i;is h.'ft a graeofiil memoir, was the 
griUid-dililgliter of J>. C'lieiievix, liishop of 
'VV'aterfoi’d. lie was born on Heptenibi'r 0, 
'18U7. Having graduateil in Ti'iiuty (hlli'ge, 
Oainbridge, in 1820, be beeamo ]>erpctual 
eui-ato of Curdridge Oliafiel ; thence Ik.' ]i,iss<'d 
to otlier cui'e,s, the most important of which, 
in its eoiwcij iienei'B on his after-life, was tlnit 
of .llverstoke, iiiiar Ciosport. Here Im wa,H 
under Hr. Wilborforee, iifterwards the famous 
Bishop of Wiuchestor. Thu friendship which 
wa.s thus fr>rmed lasted llironglioiit life, and 1 
joined tlie two men in many undi'rtaldngs. , 
"When Hr. Wilberforce ceased to bo Dean of 
Westminster Hr. Trench stepped into tbu 
vacant place; and hi his new episcopal dignity 
as Bishop of Oxford, Hr. ■Wilhe.rfovco had 
hia old friend beside him as examining 
chaplain. 'i 

HTiile Dv. Trench had thus been ascending 
tlm ladder of ecclesiastical promotion, he Lad 
boon acijmi'iug reputation in other diroctions. 
In 188» he publishcal Jusim Martyr awl other 
Poems, a, work which was highly eulogized by 
sueb competent authorities as Jilaekwood’s 
Magasino and the Athcrumm, and wliioli has 
passed through numerous editions. Sahhaimi, 
lionm'Msah, and other Poem, 


and further enhanced (Ins repnlalion ol' the 
authoj', lilachi'ood decl/iring (,hat Ins was 
“among tlie foi'cmost of our ymtiig imct.s". A.t 
iiiterviil.s followed Klnjiiw t'ovuis. I'm, ns fiViil 
Iktstmt Hourms, (lenoiuwa and other J'oews, 
Hr. 'rrench’s otlier poi'ins were Aioin'i/ J‘oniis 
for MouriuirH, Ahcmi ./Min Poitiry, and ./jifi’s 
a Dream from the Sp;i.niidi of ( 'iildeion, Ho 
also wrote a ronsidcrablL' number of pnwo 
works. 'J’he gri'iiler part (if tliosi' aro de- 
voted to tbeologieal *mbjectH, and need not 
bo vi'caiiitn lilted Uere,. ISi'Hide.M tlii'si', he pub- 
lished ii si'ri('n of book,'! on philologiciil mdi- 
jeet.s wbieli arc very wuh'ly known. PhePtm/jj 
of Wo)'</s, the most popidiU‘ of the wries, m a, 
eliurniing voUhik'. Tlie jK'digree of our voca- 
buliU'y is so traei'd as to make the readiii' .ip- 
preuiatc the delight of following tlu' lu‘',t,ory 
of an aiieioiit and roiiiiuitie family; iuid a, 
siibjeet W'hieli in imist writer.s i.-i dry, in en- 
livened vvitli ]ioetio feeling, lUK'cdi it e, and a 
ehtirmiiig stylo. 

Hr. 'J'l'i'iieli was eou.secriitcd Aiehbi.shop of 
Hubliuon .lanuary 1, IWll, on the decease of 
Hr. Wliately. lie died on Mnreli IWltJ, 
and is buried in Wi'stminsti'r -Abbey, lie 
left behind him an enviable i'e].mtation as an 
ecclesiastic, a broiwl-mi,ndod Ciiristian gentle- 
man, a poet, and ii scholar,] 


THE rORTRY HE WOKH,8, 

. (wio,M “ 'I’an BTOPV 01’’ woiuis.") 

Langiuigo is fossil fioetry ; iu other words, 
wo arc not to look for tim poetry Mhieli a 
people Tiiay ])0.sse,s.s only in its pm-imi, or its 
poetical emstoms, traditioii.s,and belii'ls. Many 
a single word idso is itself a eoiicentrateil poem, 
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haTing stores of iroetioal thouglit ami imagery 
laid up in it. Examine it, and it will be found 
to rest on some deep analogy of things natural 
and thing, s spiritual; briuging those to illus- 
trate and to giro an abiding form and body 
to these. The image may have grown ti-ite 
and oi’dinary now; jiurhaps tlirough the help 
of this very word may have become so en- 
tirely the heritage of all, as to seem little better 
than a commonplace; yet not the less he who 
finst discerned the relation, and devised the 
new word which should express it, or gave to 
an old, never before but literally u-sed, this 
new and figurative .sense, this man was in his 
degree a j)oet — a maker, that is, of things 
which were not before, which, would not have 
existed, but for him, or for some other gifted 
with equal powers. He who spake first of a 
“ dilapidated" fortuue, what an image must 
have risen up before his mind’s eye of some 
falling house or pjdaoe, stone detadiing itself 
from stone, till all had gradually sxrnk into 
desolation and ruin. Or he wlio to that Greek 
word which signifies “that which will endure 
to be hold up to and judged by the sunlight,” 
gave first its etliical signification of “sincere,” 
“trntlii'ul,” or as we somtstimas .say, “tranispar- 
ont,” can wo demy to him tlie poet’s feeling and 
eye ? Many a man had gazed, we are sure, at the 
jagged and indented mouutam ridges of Spain 
before one called them “siernis” or “saws,” 
the name by which now they are known, as 
Ukrra Morena, Sierra Nevada; but that imin 
coined liis imagination into a word, which will 
endure as long as the everlasting Iiilla which 
ho named. . . . 

“ Iliads without a HoTner,” some one has 
called, with a little exaggeration, the beautiful 
but anonymous ballad poetry of Spain. One 
may be permitted, perhaps, to push the exag- 
geration a little further in the same direction, 
and to apply the same language not merely to 
a ballad but to a word. . . ■ Let me illustrate 
that which I have been here saying somewhat 
more at length by the word “tribulation.” 
IVe all know in a genend way that this ■word, 
which occurs not seldom in Scripture and in 
the Liturgy, means a filictioii, sorrow, anguish; 
but, it is quite worth our while to know lioio 
it means this, and to question the word a 
little closer. It is deriv(3f.l from the Latin 
“tribulum”-— which was tlie thrcshiiig in- 
strument or liarrow, whereby tlie Iloman hus- 
bandman separated the coni from tlie husks; 
and “tribulatio” in its primary significance 
Avas the act of this separation. But some 
Latin writer of the Christian church appro- 
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printed the word and imago for the setting 
forth of a higher truth; and sorrow, distress, 
and adversity being the appointed means for 
the separating in men of whatever in tliem 
was liglit, trivial, and poor, from the .solid and 
the true, their chaff from their wheat, lie 
therefore called tlicso sorrows and trials 
“tribulations,” threshings, that is, of the inner 
spiritual man, without which there could be no 
fitting him for the heiivenly garner. Wow in 
proof of my assertion that a single word is 
often a concentrated poem, a little grain of 
pure gold capable of being beaten out into a 
broad extent of gold-leaf, I will quote, in re- 
ference to this very word “tribulation,’’ a 
graceful compo,sitiou by George "Wither, a poet 
of the seventeenth century. Vou will at once 
jierceive, that it is all wrapped up in this word, 
being from first to last only the expanding of 
the image and thought which this word has 
implicitly given ; it is as follows ; — 

" Till from the straw, the flail tho oorti fiotli boat, 
Until tlio clinff bo purgkl from the wheat, 

Yea, till tho mill tho ;^Tains in piooos tear, 

Tho riclinoss of tho Hour will scarce apiio.ar. 

So, till men’s porsons great alHiotiona touch, 

If worth bo found, tlioir wortli is not so much, 
Boeanso, like wheat in straw, they hiivo not yot 
That valno which in tlirosliing they may get. 

For till tlio bruising Hails of God’s oornsotions 
Have thrushhcl out of us ouv vaiu affootions; 

; Till thoso iiorniplions which do misliocomo us 
Aro l:iy thy .Siacrod Spirit winnowed from us; 

Until from ns tho straw of worldly tronsuros, 

Till all tho dusty ohaffi of empty pleasures, , 

Yoa, till ins Hail upon us ho doth lay, 

I To thro.sh tho Inisk of this our flosh away; 

And loavo tho soul urieoverad; nay, yot more, 

Till God shall make our very sphit poor, 

We .shall not up to highest wo.alth aspire; 

But then ■wo shall; and that is my dosh'e." 

This deeper religious use of the word “tri- 
bulation” was unknown to classical antiquity, 
belonging exclusively to the Ghristian wi-iter.s; 
and the fact that the same deepening and 
elevating of the use of words recurs in a 
multitude of other, and many of them far more 
signtd instances, is one well dcseiwing to he 
followed uj). Nothing, I am persuaded, wouhl 
more mightily convince us of tho new power 
which C'hristiauity jjroved in tho world than 
to oompiire the meaning which so many -woifis 
possessed before its rise, and the deeper mean- 
ing which they obtained so soon as they were 
assmued as the vehicles of its life, tho new 
thought and feeling enlarging, purifying, and 
ennobling the very words which they em- 
ployed. 
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THK EVENING- JIYMN. 

To the mniiiil of cvoiiiiiB l)ellti 
t,l lilt liven to rent rniiiiivn, 

Birds unto their leiily dells, 

Beasts iitito their forest. hur.s. 

All thiiiss wear ii horiic-hound look, 
I'h'ouii the weary hind that plods 
Throua'li the eorii-fields, to the rook 
Sailing toward the glimiiioriiig ivoods. 

’Tis the time with power to hring 
Tearful moinorica of liome 
To the sailor wandering 
On the far-oiV harreu foam. 

What a still and holy time! 

Yonder glowing sunset aocins 
Jjlko the pathway to a elinic 
Only seen till lunv in dreams. 

Pilgriml Irero eoinpollcd to roam, 

Nor allowed lliat path to tread. 

Now, when sweetest sense of home 
On all living hearts is shed, 


Doth not yearning sad, uuldi 
At this season stir thy hrui 
T'liat thou eaiist not at tlii.s 1. 
Book thy home and happy 


HOME MrilMllli. 

Some murmur, wlnm their sky is el 
And wholly hri.ght to view, 

If one small speidc of dark appear 
In their g-reat lieiiven of hlue. 
And some with tiiaiikfiil love are iil 
If liut one streak of light, 

One ray of Ood’s good mertiy gild 
The darkness of tlieir night, 

In palaees are lietirts that asls, 

In discontent anil iiride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 

Arid all good thing's denied. 

And hearts in pimresl lints admire 
How love lias ill their aid 
(Isive that not ever seems to lire) 
Snell rieh provision made. 
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lAIr. Prundergiwt was born in Dublin in 
1 808) and was educated at Iloading-, England, 
tnider the Rev. Dr. Valpy. He graduated iit 
Trinity College, DiiWin, and wa.s called to the 
bar in 1830, In conjimctioii -vvitli thuA'ury 
Pev. Dr. PusMoll, the president of Maynontli 
College, he was appointed by Lord llouiilly 
to select state papers relating to Ireland from 
the Chrfce Collection of f’apur.s in the Hod- 
leian Library, Oxford. Mr. Prendergast wan 
afterwards engaged in cataloguing the state 
papers (Ireland) of James I. He is the author 
of The Croriwellian Settlement of Ireland., a 
second edition of which appeared in 1870. 
This is a very remarkable product of industry, 
informed by zeal. It is tlm iirst work that 
has thrown full liglit on a dark period in Irieili 
history. In its page-s we have , an account of 
th.at terrible tragedy in Irish, history—the 
displacement of the old Irish and Anglo-Irish 
tamilie.s by tlio retainers of Cromwell; and 
the story i.s told with great diumatic skill. 
Every sUidentof Irish history — and especially 
of the history of the Irish land— -should make 


hiitisclf familiar with f-hi.s cxeclliml boolc, He 
was an honorary member of the lloyid I'liH- 
torical Society i.f Croat liritain. After a 
life of research and seliolar.ship, In' dictl in 
18!)3.1 


THE CLEARING OE GALW.W. 

(PROM “THK CHOMWIiLLIAN SKTTMiMl!.N'r.”) 

[One of thomeasure.sof the English parlia- 
ment during the Protectorate was to sell 
several of the Irish towns in ordtir to .satisfy 
tho donianda of the soldiery and public eredi- 
tor.s. The result of this step was that the old 
iulmbilauls wer(> “cleared out” in oi-der to 
make way for tho now immigrants from Eng- 
land. In most cn.ses the peisom. di'ijilaced 
were thomselves originally of the .EDglishrace. 
'rim following extract de.seribc.s tlii.s pi'oee.ss 
in the capital of (.'onnanght.] 

Galway seems to have been, even liefore the 
English contpiest, the setit of foreign trader.-r, 
and some time after the invasion of Henry 1 1. 
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the town is found inhabited by a number of testants whose integrity to the state should 
fnmilies, nil oE french and English blood, who entitle them to be trusted in a place of such 
refused to intermarry with the Irish. Their importance; and Sir Charles Coote on the 7th. 
relations with the native race may best be November received the thanks of the govern- 
undorstond by ono of the corporation by-laws, ment for clearing the town, with a request that 
which enacts (a.d. 1518) that none of the in- he would remove the sick and bedrid as soon 
habitants should admit any of the Burkes, ius the season might permit, and take care that 
M'lfilliams, Kellys, or any other sept into the houses while empty were not spoiled by 
thoir houses, to the end “ that neither 0 ne the soldiery. Among tlie sick and bedrid was 
MciC should strutte ne swagger throughe the not counted Eobert .French, a cripple, thoiigli 
streets of Gallway.” In Ifidl the townsmen not able to stand or sit without the assistance 
wore all Engli.sli. Eichard Martin, one of the of another. He was helped out of the town 
principal inhabitants, in announcing from byGeorgeFrench, and they betook themselves 
Galway the outbreak of the Irish in the neigh- to a village iu the country. They had cou- 
bourhood to Lord Oriuoud, informs biiu (Be- verted all then- little substance into money, in 
ceniber, 1641) that the town is disfimiished hopes to bestow the .same in some bargain of 
with arms and muiiition.s, so tliat to defend advantage to them. But their haniahraent 
those maiden walls they had but naked bodies; was peculiarly unfortunate. On the 10th J ime, 
and in allusion to a rumour current that they 1064, in the dead time of the night, they were 
would he allowed none, he says, God forbid plundered of £44, 12s, in money, and of gold 
it should be true, “If it be (.said he) we are rings, spoons, and other things to the value of 
very unfortunate to be hated by some power- j£20, and of tbeii’ evidences, and writings of 
ful neighbours for being all English ; and to great value, by four unknown and clisguised 
have our four hundred years’ constant and horsemen, who, upon fresh pursuit, could not 
unsii.spected loyalty without the help of a gar- be discovered in the country — only of late on© 
rison (until the last year, when there was no of them was hanged in Galway. Ever since 
need for it) forgotten and buried.” they were in a miserable condition, living on 

Galway was the last fortress of the Irish in the charity of friends. They accordingly 
the war of 1641, and surrendered to Ludlow asked liberty of the hid lititena t md ooira- 
on the 20th March, 1652, on articles, securing cil to live again and abide in Galway, out of 
the inhabitants their residences within the the danger of further plundering, 
town, and the enjoyment of their houses and Mathew Quin and Mary Quin (otherwise 
estates, The taxation, was soon so great, that Butler) his wife, asked liberty of the lord- 
many of the townspeople quitted their habita- lieutenant to clear the graveyard of Saint 
tions, and removed their cattle, unable to Francis’s Abbey, without the walla in the 
endure it. Consequently tire contribution fell north Franchises of the town of Galway, of 
the heavier on the remaining inhabitants, the stones laid iu heaps upon the graves by 
Tliis tax was collected from them every Satnr- the late usurped power. It was the burial 
day by sound of trumpet; and if not instantly place of the petitioners and their ancestors 
paid, the soldiery rushed into the house, and since the reign of James I., and of very many 
seized what they could lay hands on. The iuliabiting the town and country near it. The 
sound of this trumpet every returning Satnr- late Abbey was demolished by the usurpers, 
day shook their souls with teiror like the and the monuments defaced and taken away, 
trumpet of the day of judgment. On the 15th and the stones laid down iu great heaps upon 
March, 1653, the commis.sionei's for Irekind, the gmves. So that the inhabitants who 
remarking upon the disaffection thus exhibited, ought to he buried there cannot be interi’ed 
conliscated the houses of those that had de- in their ancestral vaults and graves without 
serted the town. Those that fled wore wise great charge and trouble. "By such desola- 
iii time. On 23d July, 1655, all the Irish tiou the town was made ready for newer 
were directed to quit the town by the let of English to inhabit. 

November following, the owners of houses, On 22d July, 1656, the commissioners for 
however, to receive compensation at eight Ireland moved his highness, the lord-pro- 
yeava’ purchase ; iu default the soldiera were teeter, and council of state, that some con- 
to drive them out, On ,30th October this order siderahle merchants of London might be urged 
was executed. All the inhabitants, except the to occupy it, to revive its trade and repair the 
sick and bedrid, were at once banished, to town, which was fa,lllng into ruin, being al- 
jjrovide accommodation for such English Pro- most depopulated, and the houses falling down 
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[It is true of literary cliaractow ae, ijovhajis, 
of couuti’ies, that those have bewi happiosit 
who have had no hiatory — ^whose lives may he 
summed up by ffiviiig the date of their birth, 
their marriage, and their death, iuicl whose 
fortunes are only concerned with the publica- 
tion of their works and their reception by the 
public. The hiographei’ of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton must toll an interesting and checkered 
Init sad story. She was tlie grand-dnughter 
of Bichiml .Brinsley Sheridan, and the d.augh- 
ter of his hoji Thomas. She inherited ttiat 
wit wliich is in-overhiaily regarded aa the 
heritage of the whole Sheridan family. She 
was born in 1807, and while stQl in her gii'l- 
hood she had begun to wield her pen and pencil. 
We are almost afraid to mention the .age at 
I whioli she if! said to have prodnoed—in con- 


jmiction with her siatm-, l.ady T)ulfc'rin--tho 
Bandm’ Bout, withillUBtratious from her own 
designs ; but it is certain she had published 
by 1820 the Sorrows of Rosalie — that is to .say 
when she wiis but tweiity-t'wo yeai's of iige. 
Before she had i^assed from tlie years of 
tutelage she bad entered into an oiigii.i.i'(inient 
rather more B(3rii.ius, and desfcinod to influence 
her much more ciilamitously tlian the writing 
of pinmatiire pooius. 

The Hon. Chajrge Chappie Norton, a I U'othor 
of Lord Grantloy, became a suitor for her 
hainl; .and — probably with the r(i!i(Uii«H,s of 
girls who neither Icuow their own character 
nor that of otliers-— she consented to be be?- 
trothed, and in. 1829 was married. It did 
not take long to convince her that Ihe dioice 
she had made was a most unhapi)y one. Her 
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for want of inhabitants. But tho city of 
L(jndnii liii.d known emongh of Irolaud. Star- 
cliamboi'cd in Kifl? for their neglect at .1 lorry, 
and “ceriHurod in” .£70,000, and their ohiirter 
suspcjudeil, !UkI tlieir whole iiliiutatiou clfaced 
by the Irish war in Kill, they would vtmturo 
no more. The lord-p'rotector iiiid council 
tluu'ofore turned to two less exporienced cities, 
I'here WiW a, large debt of ,£K>,OIJO duo to 
.Liverpool for their Joss luid sulleiiiig for the 
good cause. Tho eminent do.sorviijg.s ii.nd 
lo.sse.s of the city of Gloucester also had in- 
duced the parliament to order thoni .£10,000, 
to bo satistied in forfeited lands in Ireland. 
The commissioners for IreLiud now offered 
foj'feitoid houses in Galway, rated at ten yciius’ 
purchase, to the inhabitants of Liverpool and 
Glouc(!.st(ir, to satisfy their respective debts, 
and they were botli to iUT.ango about the 
plant Lug of it with Kuglish Brutcakiutfi, To 
imluco them to accept the proposal, the i 
iiiissioiiers enlarged upon tho iidviiutages of 
Galway. It lay open for trade with Spiiiti, 
the Straits, the West Indies, jiud other placca; 
no town or port in the three nations, London 
excepted, was more considerable. 11; had 
many noble uniform buildings (jf marble, 
though many of the houses had beeomo ruin- 
ous by reason of the war, and the wa.ste done 
by the impoverisbed Englisli dwelling there, 
No Irish were permitted to live in Llii! city, 


nor w.ithin three miles of it. .If it woro only 
properly iidiiibiloil by Eiig;lii'h, it uiiebt Icive 
a inofo hopiliil gain by li'.'oh; lhan wlan it 
was in the JiandH of the h'isli iinit livi'd Ukuv. 
There was never a bettei' o])portuiiity of un- 
dertaking ii phuitalion and iiettling manuftic- 
UivcM tlu'i'e than tlu< jii'iwmil, i\ud liu'V sug'- 
gestoil tliiit it might bi-eome iiuotiii-.r I Seiay. 

9,'iio b;iit took, (.in l,7tli li'elu’iiary, I,(iri7--r)8, 
tlioliouHiisin Klood iSti'eiit, Key Siveel, M iiMle 
Street, Little Gate Street, south side of .High. 
Street, and other parts ailjoiuiug, valued to 
£1518, Ss, i)d, by the year, w'ere set out to 
the weU-aftectod inlnibitauts of Gloucester. 
Others of like value were .set out to those of 
Liverpool. But no new Gloue.e.stor or Jjiver- 
pool .■iro.se at Galway. .Nor did her anciciit 
erowiLs of shipping rel.urn 1o her b:iy. 

Tor it is a eompiirjilively e;isy lliing to iin- 
Hettlo ii nation or ruin a town, but not so easy 
to roKottlo the one, or to restov!! the olhe)- lo 
prosperity, when ruined; .-ind Galway, onee 
freiiiiented by sliiiis with oargoc.s of I'leiieli 
and Spiiuish 'winos, to supply tho wassailings 
of the O’Neils and O’Douels, the 0’G!i.ras iuul 
tlu! O’Kanes, Imr iiiiirble ])!iliice.s handed over 
to .sl,i';ingev,s, and her gallant wuis ;ind dark- 
cyoil d;mghh>r,s banished, remains for 
year.-! a ruin; her spleuiliil port empty, whilu 
her “hungry air” in JH02 becomes tin- muck 
of the oflicial atrangei'. 
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husband is described as indolent and conceited, 
devoid of talent, and devoted to pleasiu’e, and 
sometimes so brutal aa to resort to phy,9ical 
violence. Being a younger son be •was almost 
wholly without means, and in order to gratify 
his extravagant tastes, he called in the aid of 
hi.s wife in every case. She was compelled to 
toil night and day at literary -work, so that in 
one year she claimed to have bestowed on her 
husband no less a sum than .£1400. Next 
Mr. Norton demanded that Iris wife should 
exercise her influence 'with Lord Melbourne, 
then a minister, to procure him a situation 
under the ciwvn. On Lord Melbomme Mi’s. 
Norton had several claims. She could point 
to the fact that her gr.andfatlier had been one 
of the pillars of the 'Whigs, and by them been 
allowed to die in poverty and misery; and 
she might add that her father had been a 
contemporary and a friend of the minister 
himself. It was unfortunate for both Lord 
Meihourne aird Mrs. Norton that they should 
have ever come together. The cireumstanoes 
of both were alike in many respects. Of an 
affectionate and ardent natur-e, they, one and 
the other, found themselves deprived of 
home sympathies. Lady Caroline Lamb, 
the wife of Mr. Lamb, as Lord Melbourne 
was once called, is known to have been one 
of the most afflicting wives that ever de- 
stroyed domestic happiness. Capricious, un- 
certain-tempered, and partially insane, she 
persecuted her husband and Ml her acrpiaint- 
anoes by the wildest freaks — ^the best known 
of these being her ostentatiously expressed, 
and as ostentatiously rejected, love for Lord 
Byron. Mi'.s. Norton and Lord Melbourne 
had also the similar gifts of high conversational 
powers, amiability of manner, geniality of 
temper, and the other (pmlities which consti- 
tute social talent. Mrs. Norton, it should be 
added, was, like her two sisters, very beautiful. 

Mr. Norton took advantage of the admira- 
tion and respect which the minister manifested 
towards his wife, and obtained a situation as 
police-magistrate in London. He is said to 
have greatly neglected his duties, to have 
quarrelled with his oolleagvies, and to have 
indulged in undignified correspondence with 
the newspapers ; and the residt was that his 
official superior was obliged to express dissatis- 
f, action 'with his conduct. He was, besides, 
exasperated against Lord .Melbourne by hia 
refusal to lend him money. He took his re- 
venge by bringing an action for divorce against 
the minister and Mrs. Norton, haying tlie dam- 
ages at £10,000 ; but the j ury found the cliarge 


so entirely unsupported thivt they gave a ver- 
dict for the defendants without loiiviiig the 
box. This led to the final sep.aration of Mrs. 
Norton and her husband ; hut the public was 
reminded occfisionally of the unhappy rehitions 
between the two by some disagreeable law 
case, in which the wife found lieiself compelled 
to engage in defence of her rights, and by 
occasional references from her pen to her hap- 
less lot. 

During the greater p.art of her life Mrs. 
Norton was one of the idols and the chief 
ornaments of society; for her vivaoioii.s intel- 
lect, fine powers of repartee, and distinguished 
and varied talents made her everywhere a 
welcome guest Towards the end of her days, 
however, she lived in retirement, and for a 
short space before her death she wa.s confined 
to her room. Her career had a somewhat 
romantic close. Her first husband’s death left 
her a widow in 18C9. Eight years afterwiU'iis 
she was again mamed, her husband being Sir 
W. Stirling-Maxw'ell, between whom and her 
there had existed a frieud.ship of many years. 
The mmriage was piu-cly platonic. Mrs. Nor- 
ton was married iii her own drawing-room in 
the spring of 1877, and in the June following 
she was dead. It was a singular coincidence 
that her sister, the Countess of Gifibial, .as has 
been said in her memoir, should liave been 
msu’ried for the second time under somewhat 
similar circumstances. Lady Dufferiu married 
Lord Gifford when he was on his death-bad ; 
Mrs. Norton was united to Sir !¥. S tirling- 
Maxwell when she had almost entered into 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

The list of Mrs. Norton’s works is a long 
one. The Sorrows of IiosaJ.ie, which we have 
already mentioned, was praised enthusiasti- 
cally by Christopher North in the S'oetes ilm- 
hrosiante, and found an eulo^st also in James 
Hogg; .and Miss E. Owens Blackburne has 
declared in her lUusirious /«Viwo?ne)i, that 
Mrs. Norton never produced, “even in more 
m.atured literary career,” “anything fuller of 
the blended fire and pa.tlio.s with which .all 
her poetry is characterized, than this her first 
important p)oem.” Tlie Undyinc/ One followed 
in 1830, This is a veifflon of the legend of 
the 'Wandering .Jew, and was received with, 
somewhat contradictory critical judgment. 
The London Motiildy /Review was euttingly 
sevei-e; while the JVeto Monthly MnyHaino de- 
clared that if one or t-wo pocims of equal grace 
and originality were produced, the public 
would be roused from the apathy into which, 
it had fallen with regard to poetry. Her 
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Hi.M passionate eyes, tliat liulii her in Hiieli loveE 
Whieh love site aiiswored, acorniui!; all control 
Of reasoning thoiights, irhich traiujiiil homims 

No lengthewal courtship it was his to prove, 
(Gleaning capricious sniilon by fil.s ami Blurts) 
Norfearoil hci'HimpU'. faith lent, lie shoulil rove: 
h’upid and huIiUc as the /Iiiiuc (hul diirls 
To meet its fellow llaino, whot passion through their 
hearts. 

And though no holy priest iliat union blessed, 
By gipsy laws and cuBtoms made his bride; 

, The love her looks avowed, in words confessotl, 
She slnuHjd his tent, she wamlored by hia side, 


Till!! GIPSY GIIIL IN PIIISON.* 

Wild Noinados of our eiviliised calm land! 
Who,se Bnstera origin is still betrayed 


The ChUAofthalelaniit. 


next -work dealt with a blot on English society, 
—the condition of the persona employed in 
factories— the women and children especially. 
Her feelings found expression in a poem, A 
Voice from the Factories," published in 1636 ; 
and in 1841 hei' letters in the Times ou the 
H.'ime subject were iasned in a collected form. 

Tlie Bream, published in 1840, is one of tlie 
most ambitious and finest of Mrs. Norton’s 
poeins. It doscrihes a dialogue between ii 
mother and daughter. The daughter dreams, 
and when awaked, tells her dream. She “de- 
picts the bliss of a lirist love and an early 
union, whieh i.s followed by the mother’s ad- 
monitory comment, impirting the many acci- 
dents to which wedded happiness is liable, 
and exhorting to moderation of hope, and pre- 
paration for severer duties.’’ In dealing with 
such a theme, Mrs. Norton, of course, bad to 
I'dlude to several of the circumstances of her 
own troubled life; and the oousequonce is tliat 
the poem is remark.able for many passages of 
splendid passion. The Child of the Islands 
describes with much vehement eloquence 
condition of tlie poor in England. “The (Jhild 
of the Islands’’ is the .Prince of Wales, wlio 
was then in infancy. The poem is romarkablo 
for a realism in the pictures of our social ills 
which was then nncommon in our literature. 
Among ])cr other pocjns we may mention 
The Lady of La Oaraye, which is con- 
sidered the most polished and classic of all 
Mrs. Norton’s longer poems. Among her 
fugitive pieces we may also mention the well- 
known “The Arab's ['Wrewell to his dorse, ’’ 
“We have been .Friends together," “'J’lie Blind 
Man to his Bride," and “The OJiild of tlie 
Earth.’’ Mrs. Noi-ton also produced three 
novels — Stuart of Duideath, Lost and Saved^ 
and Old Sir Douglas, in most of which the 
wrongs of women in civcumslaneos .similar to 
her own form a chief theme. On tiie same 
subject she also issued paraplilets on several 
ooca.sion.<i. She is the authore.s.s be.sides of the 
Martyr, a tragedy, and of several tales and 
sketches, and she edited a lively book on 
society in Sierra Leone. Her prose is inferior 
to her poetry; .and we limit our extracts accord- 
ingly to quotations from her poetic works.] 


: By the swart beauty of the aloudor hand,— 
Eyes flashing' forth from overarching shade, — 
And supple limbs for active movement made; 
How oft, beguiled by you, tlie maiden looks, 
Eor love her fancy ne’er before portrayed, 
And, slightiii.g village swains and »hep!iord- 
croolcH, 

Dreams of proud youths, dark spells, and wond - 
rous magic liooksl 

Lo! in the confines of a dungeon cell, 

(Sore weary of its Hibmee and its gloom!) 

One of this race: who yet deserveth well 
The close imprisonment whieli i,s lier doomi 
Lawless she was, ere infancy's first bloom 
Loft the round outline of her sunny cheek; 
Vagrant and prowling Thief;- — no chance, n® 

To bring that wild lioart to oliodicnco mock; 
Thorefoi-e tli’ avenging law its piiiii,slimunl must 
wreak. 

She lies, omiiehed up upon her pallet lied, 

Her sliglit limiw starting in mupiiet ideep; 
And oft slio turns lier feverish, rest, lass head, 
Moans, frets, and luurrmu'B, or liugiiis to weep; 
Anon, n ealmer hour of Blumbiir deep 
Sinks on Iior lids, some liiqipier thougiit hatlt 

Some jubilee unknown slu' tliiiiks to keeii, 

With liberated Htops, that wander home 
Once more wllll giiisy tribes a gipsy life to roam., 

But no, her pale lips quiver as tliey uuian; 

■Wliat wliisper tliey? A name, anil noihin.s 

But with suck passionate tenderness of tone. 

As shows how much those 11)19 that luvine 

She dreams of one who slmll her loss deplore 
With the unhridlod anguMi of de!.)iair! 

AYlioso forest-wandering, s hy her side are o'er. 
But to wliose heart omi liridd of her Idack hair 
fore worth the world’s best throne, and all its- 
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i breathe! 
ness .sing! 
my footatepa 


The spring hath ripened into summer time, 

The eoa80n’.s viewless boundary is past; 

Tlie glorious sun hath reached his burning prime — 
Olil must this glimpse of beauty be the hast! 

“ hot me not perish while o’er laud and lea, 

With silent steps the lord of light moves on) 
Nor while the murmur of the mountain bee 
Greets my dull ear with music iii its tone! 

Pale sickness dims my eye, and clouds my browj 
I am content to die — but, olil not nowl” 

Slimmer is gone, and autumn's soberer lines 
Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving corn) 


Lonely she perishes; like some wild bird 
That strains its wing .against opposing wires; 
Her heart’s tumultuous panting may he heard. 
While to the tliouglit of rescue she aspires; 
Then, of its own deep strength it faints and 


Thofrcnzyofhernioodbeginstocea.se; 

Her varying pulse with fluttering stroke cx- 

And the sick weariness tlmt is not peace 
Creeps slowly through her blood, and promises 
release. 

Alas, dark slmdows, press not on her so! 

Stand off, and let her hear the linnet sing! 
Crumble, ye walls, that sunshine may come 
through 

Kaoh crevice of your ruins! Itise, clear spring, 
Bubbling from hidden fountain-depths, and 

Water, the death-thirst of her pain to slake! 
Come from the forest, breeze with wandering 

There dwelt a heart would perish for her sake — 
.veher! No! Death stands prepared his prey 
to take. 

But, hecauso youth and health are very strong, 
And .all lier veins were full of freshest life, 
The deadly struggle must continue long 
Ero the freed heart lie still, that was so rife 
With passion’s mad excess. The jailor’s wife • 
Bends, with revolted pity on her brow, 

To watch the working of that fe.arfiil strife, 
Till the last quivering spark is out And now 
All’s dark, all’s cold, all’s lost, th.at loved and 
mourned below. 


Hisglaneehennorning-slar, hiswill horgiude. 
Animal beauty and intelligence 

Wore hergole gifts — his heart they satisfied, — 
Hinwelf could claim no higher, better 
3o loved her with a love, wild, passionate, intense! 

And oft, where flowers lay spangled roundabout, 
And to the dying twilight incense shed, 

'They sat to watch heaven’s glittering stars come 

Her cheek down-loaning on his cherished 
head-^ 

That head upon her heart’s soft pillow laid 
In fulness of content; .and such deep spell 
Of loving silence, that the word first said 
With startling sweetness on their senses fell, . 
Like silver coins dropped down a many-fiithomed 

Lookl her brows dai’ken with a sudden frown — 
She dreams of Rescue by his angry aid — 

She dream.s he strikes the Laws vile mmions 

And hears her swiftly to the wild-wood shade! 
’There, where their bower of bliss at first wa-s 
m.ado, 

Safe in his sheltering arms once more she sleeps: 

Ah Imppy dream I She w.akes; .amazed, afi-aid. 
Like a young panther from her couch she leaps, 
(iaze.s bewildered round, then madly shrieks and 
weeps I 

For, far above her head, the prison-bars 
Moek her with narrow sections of that sky 
Who knew so wide, and blue, and full of stam. 
When gazing upward through the branehes 
high 

Of the free forestl Is she then to die? 

Whore is ha — where — ^the strong-ai-med .and the 

Who in that vision answered her wild cry? 
Where is he — wliere — the lover who could save 
•And snatch lier from her late — an ignominious 


Contrasted with her waking destiny! 

Scorn is for devils; soft compassion lies 
In angel he.arts, and beams from angel eyes. 
Pity her! Never more, with wild cinhraco. 
Those flexile arms shall eltisi) him ore she dies; 
Never the fierce sad beauty of her face 
Be litwith gentler hope, or love’s triumphant gmcel 
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The Inuitsman swift the flying .c;aine pm-sncs, 
Shouts tlie lialloo, and iviiida his eager horn. 

“ Spare mo, awhile to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad meadows and tlio quiet stream, 

To w.atcli in silcnee while the evening rays 

Slant, through the fading trees with ruddy gleam! 

Gaoler the breeze, s play around my hrnw; 

( am eontont to die^hnt, oh! not now!" 

The bleak wind whistles, snow showers, farand near. 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground; 

Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear 
Winter stalk.s on, with frozen mantle hound. 

Yet .still that prayer ascends: — “OhI laughingly 
My little hralhera round the warm hearth crowd, 

Our homo-fire blazes broad, and bright, and high. 
And the roof rings with voices glad and loud; 

Spare me awhile, lift op my drooping brow! 

I am content to die — but, oh! not now!” 

The spring is come again — ^tlio joyful spriug! 
Again t!io banks with clustoring tlowors are 
spread; 

The u’ild bird dips upon its wanton wing — 

Tile child of earth is numbered with Uio dead! 

“Thee never more the snnshino shall awake, 
Beaming all readily threngh the lattice- [lano; 

The step, s of friends thy slumbers may not iircak, 
Nor fond familiar voice arouse again! 

Death’s silent shadow veils thy darkened brow; 

Wtiy didst thou linger? — thou art happier now!” 


THE BLIND MAN TO J-ITS BErDR. 

Whan first, beloved, in vanished hours 
Tlic blind man songlit tliy Jiand to gain, 

They said thy ehcck was briglit os flowers 
Now freshened liy the Biiinuier’s rain. 

The beauty ivliieh made them rejoice 
My darkened eyes iniglit nover see; 

But well I knew thy gentle voice, 

And that was all in all to me. 

At length, as years rolled .swiftly on, 

They talked to mo of time’s decay. 

Of roses from thy soft cheek gone, 

Of chon tresses turned to grey. 

I heard them, but I heeded not; 

The withering change I could not sec; 

Thy voice still cheered my darkened lot. 
And that was all ill all to me. 

And still, beloved, till life grows cold, 

We II wander ’neath the genial sky. 

And only know that wo are old 
By counting happy hours gone by; 


Thy cheek may lose its Idusliiiig Ime, 
Thy brow less hcaiitiful may lie, 

But oh, the voice which iimt 1 liiiow, 
Still keeps the same sweet tone to ino. 


T1IJ3 AllAK’.S VAllHWULL TO HiS ST’JIKD 

My beautiful, niy licaiitiful! that ataudo.Ht meekly 
by, 

With thy proudly-arehod and glossy neck, and dark 
and fioiy eye! 

Fret not to roam the desert now with all thy winged 

I may not mount on thee again! — thou’rt sold, my 
Arab stood! 

Fret not ivith iJiat impatient hoof — snulF not the 
breezy wind ; 

The farther that thou lliost now, so far am I lichind; 

The stranger hulh thy hridlc-rcin, tlii lUiisb'rlmth 
his gold; — 

Fleot-IimbiMl and Imautifnl, liirowoll !--lhon’rt 
sold, my si, cod, tiimi'rt sold ! 

' Farewell! — Those free imtirod limbs full many a 
mile umst roam. 

To reach the. chill and wintry clime ihai, clmids the 
stranger’s homo; 

Some oi.her liiind, less kind, mii!.l, now thy corn 
and bod prepare : 

That silky mane 1. braided once, must be another’s 
care. 

The morning sun shall daivn nguin — but never 
more wil,li thee 

Shall 1 g;illop o'er the desert paihs where we ivcro 
wont to be-- 

livening f.lmll d:irkon on tlie eartli ; ami, o’er the 
.s;uuly plain, 

Some other steed, wi!,h slower pace, sluill bc.'ir me 
homo again. 

Only in sleep sluill I bcliold that d:irk eye glancing' 
bright, — 

Only in .sleep sluill hoar again tliat step ho iivm 
and light; 

And when I raise my (h'0,;iming arms to check or 
cheer tliy speed, 

Then must I .startling wake, to feel tliou’rt sold ! 
my Arab steed. 

Ah! rudely then, uusceii hy mo, some eriiel liand 
may ehide. 

Till foam-wroiiths lie, lilce ercMlod waves, along 
thy panting side, 

And the rich idood tluit’s in thee swells, in Miy 
indignant p:iin, 

Till careless eyes that on thee gaze m:iy eon nt each 
starting vein! 


JOHN EDWAHD WALSH. 


Wiirtlioy ill usetlieo’— if I thought— but no.— 
it cannot be; „ . 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed, so gentle, yet 

iincl yeMf haply when thou’rt gone, this lonely 
heart sliould yearn, 

Can the hand that oasts thee from it now, com- 
mand thee to return? 

<‘Retum!”-alas! my Arab steed! what will thy 
master do, 

■ftlien thou, that wast his all of joy, liast vanished 
from his view? 

When the dim diataiiee greets mine, eyes, and 
through the gathering tears , „ , 

Thy bright form for a moment, bice the false 
mirage, appe.<u'.s? 

Slow and nnmounted will I roam, with v caned 
foot, alone, 

Where, with fleet stop, and joyous bound, tliou oit 
hast borne me on; 


And sitting down by the green well, I’ll pause, 
and sadly think, — 

“’Twas here ho bowed his glossy nook when last 
I saw him drink. ” 

When last I saw thee drink! — ^ilway! the fevered 
droiun is o’er! 

I could not live a day, and know that we should 
meet no more; 

They tempted mo, my beautiful 1 for hunger's 
power is strong — 

They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have loved 
too long. 


’Tis false 1 ’tia false! my Arab steed ! I fling them 
back tlieir gold! 

Thus — thus, 1 leap upon thy back, and scour the 
distant plains! 

Away ! who overtakoa us now shall claim thee for 
his pains. 


J O H N E D W A E D W A L S li. 

Bork 1816 — Dnm 1869. 


[Mr. Walsh was well known as a keen but 
moderate ijoliticirm, a sound lawyer, Jiua a 
profound judge; but it will bo_ new to most 
people that he was in em'ly life an ardent 
UtUraiew'. cn 

John Edward Walsh was the son of the 
Rev. IJr. Walsh, vicar of .Einglass, and was 
born in the parish of his father on November 
12, 1816. He had a distinguished career in 
college, and was one of the mo.st prominent 
members of the College Historical Society. 
He was called to the bar in 18.39. For some 
yeirrs, however, lie had scarcely any practice, 
and thus was afforded leisure for literary exer- 
tion. He produced a work on the duties of 
justices of the peace, wdiich became a text- 
book. In theJ?wWMi Unifoeruty MaganwU 
found a medium for articles on subjects of 
more general interest; and Ms sketches ot 
Irish life in the olden time are among the 
most interc-stiiig articles in the earlier years 
of the periodical Those essays were collected, 
and published in 1847 under the title Irdand 
Sixty Years Ago. The work is very entertain- 
ing, and gives' an excellent idea of the strange 
manners" and customs of Onr coiiiitrymeii 
about the time when Gastlereagh was pass- 
ing the Union, and Sir .Tonah Barrington was 
collecting the nmtorials for his memoirs. It 


has passed throiigli several editions, and its 
title, owing to the lapse of time, hius had In 
undergo an alteration. It is now known as 
Ireland Ninety Years Ago, 

As the years went on busine.ss began to 
come in on Mr. Walsh, and in the, end he 
was one of tlie mo.st largely employed coun- 
sel at the equity bar. Legal occupation e-x- 
eluded literary activity; and from this time 
forward his career belongs no longer to the 
literary chronicler. Suffice it to say, that 
in 1857 he became a queen’s counsel; in 1866, 
attorney-general; and towards the close of the 
•same year was rai.sed to the bench as Master 
of the Rolls. In his new position he acquired 
the rejmtation of being an excellent judge; 
and, still in tbe prime of life, he had the right 
to look forward to many years’ enjoyment of 
his dignified position. But while returning 
from a continental tom’ he was Biiddenly taken 
ill in Paris, and after a few da,yH’ suileritig 
passed .away on Oct. 17, 18(19, in his fifty- 
second year. This sudden termination to tl;e 
promising career of a man so universally re- 
spected and so deeply liked caused regret 
among all classes. For some time before his 
death he had been contemplating a biogra]ihy 
of Lord-chancellor Glare ; but ho hnd not got 
lieyoud the collection of the materials.] 
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A TEAGIO CASE OF ABDUCTION. 

(FROM " lIVJiliANI) HIHKTY YKARS AGO."^) 

Abduction, or forcibly carrying oil' huireffioa, 
Ava.s another of those crying evils wliicli for- 
merly afflicted Iielancl ; Vmt it was an oulr.ago 
ao agreeable to the spirit of tlie times, and so 
congenial to the ardent and romantic char- 
acter of the natives, that it was considered 
an achievement creditable to the man, and a 
matter of boast and exultation to the woman. 
Erom the time that tJie liing of Leinster 
abducted the frail Dervogle, and royalty set 
an example of carrying off ladies, it wa.s a 
constant practice. When once it went abroad 
that a woman in any station iu life had money, 
she became the immediate abject of some en- 
terprising fellow, who readily eollocted about 
him adherents to assist in his attempt. No 
gentleman or farmer felt himself safe who 
had a daughter entitled to a fortune ; she was 
sure to be carried off with or without her 
corieent, and he lived in a constiuit state of 
alarm till she was happily disiioaed of in mar- 
riage, It was generally the wildest, most 
“ devil-may-cjire " follow who tmdiutook the 
enterprise, and nnfortumitely sutdi a character 
was found to liave mo.st attractions in the eyes 
of a yonng and romantic girl. 

On the Derry side of tlie I^jylo, and :ih<mt 
two miles from the city, is I’rehen, tin* seat of 
the Knoxes. It is highly wooded, and covers 
a considerable tract, descending to the river 
and overhanging the broad ex])aiise of waler 
in this place with its dark shade. The cir- 
cumstance which marked its ancient owners 
with affliction is of such a chariicter iis to cor- 
respond with the gloom that jiervados its 
aspect and no traveller pitsaes it without 
many reflections on the sad event which liap- 
pened there. 

John M'Naghtan was a native of Deny. 
His father wiisi an opulent merchant, and g.ave 
his son all the advantoges of a most liberal 
education. He gi-adiiated iu Trinity College, 
Dublin ; but having inherited from his uncle 
a large estate, which precluded the necessity 
of engaging in any profession, ho commenced 
a career of dissipation, then too common in 
Ireland. Ho married early, but his extrava- 
gance soon involved him in .such disli'ess that 
he was arrested by the sheriff in his own par- 
lour for a considerable debt, iu the presence 
of his pregnant wife. The shock was fatfd. 


1 By perniisston ol jressrs, M, H. Gill & Son, BuWiii. 


She was seized with prematime labour, and 
both wife and child perished. Deiiig a man 
of address and ability, he wii.s aiipointcd to a 
lucrative situation iu the rovmmo by Ibe then 
Irish gerverurneut, and in the imiiits! <;f his 
duty contracted an intimacy with the family 
of Mr. Knox, of I’reheu, whoso daugblor, a 
lovely and amiable girl, was eiititlial to a 
large fortune, iudopendent of her father. To 
her M‘Naghtan luiid assiduous court, and as 
she was too young at tlio time to marry, ha 
obtained a pu-oiuiso from her to become his 
bi'ide in two years. When the civcumatance 
W'as made known to her father', lie interdicted 
it in the most decided manner, and forbade 
M'Naghtan’s visits to iris licaise. This was 
represented as so injurious to M'Naglitau’s 
character, that the gootl-natnred old man was 
persuaded again to permit his intimacy with 
his family, under the express stipiilatioii ihat 
heshouhl think no more of hi.s ilauglilei'. ( )no 
day the lovers femnd thom.solvcs alone, with 
no compaiiion but a litile bey, when AP.N'agh- 
taii took from hi.s pocket a ]n’ayer-l)eok, and 
read himself the mai'ringo ceremony, prevail- 
ing on Jlks Knox to answer tho responses, 
which she did, adding to each, “provideil my 
father consent.” Of this ceremony M‘Naghtau 
inmiediiitely availed liimself; and. when lu'iiuxt 
met her at the house of u nmtuirl fritnnl, ope.uly 
chdiiied her as his wife. Again he w.ss for- 
bidden tho house by tho indignant father. JIo 
then published an advertisement m all the 
iicvsjiipni, duluuig the voimg lidy uas 
married to him. By a proeer.s, however, iu 
tho spiritual court, tho pretended niarriago 
was entirely set aside. 

Ill tho eoiu'.se of these ])rneceding.s M'Nagh- 
tau wrote a. threatening letter to one of tho 
judges of the court of delegates, and, ii; was 
said, lay in wait to have idm nnivdi'Ved when 
lie came on circuit, but fortunately inis.sed 
him in consequence of the jitdgoa taking a 
different road. The, result was, that M'Nagh- 
tan was obliged to Hy to England. Diit hero 
his whole mind was bent ou obtaining pos- 
session of his wife; so at ali hazards he. re- 
turned, and Lay concealed in -tlui woods of 
Prehen. Warning of this eircuiiisliuice had 
been eoiimumicalcd to her father, but, he. 
seemed to despise it. There was, however, 
a blacksHiibh, whose wife, had mir.sed .Miss 
Knox, and ho, with the known attaehmeut 
of such a connection in Ireland, always fol- 
lowed his foster-cLuightor, as her protector, 
whenever she ventured abroad. 

'I'o detach hi.s daughter from this unfor- 
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tunate connection, Mr. Knox resolved to leave' 
the country, and introduce her to the society 
of the mot)'opolis; and in the beginning of 
November, 17(51, prepared to set out for 
Dublin. M'Naglitaii a.nd a party of his friends 
having intimation of his intention, repaired 
to a cabin a little distance from tlio road, Avith 
a Hack full of fire-arms. From hence one of 
the party was despatched to tlie house of an 
old womiin who lived hy the way-side, under 
tlie pretence of buying some yarn, to wait for j 
the coming up of Mr. Knox’s carnage. When 
it did arrive, Ihe woman pointed it out, named j 
the travellers it confciined, and de.scrihed the 
position in which they sat. They were Mr. 
Knox, his wife, his daughter, and a niaid-sur- 
vant. It w;is attended hy but one servant, 
and the smith before mentioned. The scout 
iininudiately ran before, and communicated to 
M‘Naghtan the information he received. The 
carriage was instantly surrounded by him and 
three other men. M'Naghtan and one of liis 
jwcomplices fired at the smith, whom they did 
not kill, but totally disabled. The blinds were 
now close drawn, that the persons inside might 
not be recognized. M’Naghtau rode up to it, 
and either by accident or design discharged a 
heavily-loaded blunderbuss iirto it at random. 
A sbriek was heard inside. The blind was 
let down, and Mr. Knox discluu’ged his j)istol 
at the assassin. At the same moment another 
was fired from behind a stack of turf, by the 
servant Avho had concealed himself there. 
Both the shots took effect in the body of 
M'Naghtan. He Avas, however, held on his 
horse by his associates, who rode off with him. 
The carriage was then examined. Miss Knox 
Avas found dead, Aveltering in her blood. On 
the first alarm she had throAvn her arms .about 
her father’s neck to protect him, and so re- 
ceived the contents of the murderer’s fire- 
arms. Five balls of the blunderbuss liad 
entered her body, leaving the other three per- 
sons in the carriage with her unhurt and un- 
touched by this random shot. 

The country Avas soon idarnied, and a re- 
ward of five hundred pounds offered for tlie 
apprehension of the murderers. A company 
of light horse scoured the district, and amongst 
other places Avere led to seai-ch the house of a 
fanner named Wenslow. The family denied 
all knoAvledge of M'Naghtan, and the party 
Avere leaAung the house when the corporal said 
to one of his companions, in the hearing of a 
countryman Avho was digging potatoes, that 
the disooA'erer AA'ould he entitled to a I’eward 
of throe hundred pounds. The countryman 


immediately pointed to a hay -loft, and the 
corporal rimuiug up a ladder, burst open the 
door, and discovered M'Naglitan lying in the 
hay. Notwithstanding his miserably wounded 
state, he made a desperate resistance, but was 
ultimately taken and lodged in Lifford gaol, 
j Some of his accomplices were arrested soon 
after. They were tried before a special com- 
mission at Lifford, and one of them received 
as king’s evidence. M'Naghtan was brought 
into court Avrapped in a bliiuket, and laid on 
a table iu the dock, not being aide to support 
himself in any other po.sitiou. Notwitlistand- 
ing acute pain and exceeding debility, he de- 
fended himself Avith astonialiiiig energy and 
acuteness. A singular trait of Irish feeling 
occurred in tlie coui'se of the trial. One of 
his followers implie.ated in the outrage, named 
Dunlap, Avas a faithful and .attached fellow, 
•and his master evinced more anxiety to save 
his life than his own. As a means of doing 
so, he disclaimed all knowledge of his person: 
“Oh, master dear,” said the poor follow in the 
dock, “is this the way you are going to dis- 
own mo after all?” 

On the day of execution M'Naghtan was so 
Aveak as to be siijiiiorted in the arms of at- 
tendants. He evinced the last testimemy of 
liis regard to the unfortunate young lady he 
had murdered, of whom he AV'as pas.9ioiiato]y 
fond, and Avhdm he mourned as his wife. The 
cap which covered his face was bmuid AA’ith 
black, his jacket was trimmed with black, 
having jet buttons, and he Avore large black 
buckles ill his shoes. When lifted up the 
ladder, he exerted all his remaining strength 
to throw liimsolf off, and Avith such force that 
tlie rope broke, and he fell gasping to the 
ground. As he Avaa a man of diu’ing enter- 
prise and profuse bounty, he was highly popu- 
lar, and the crowd made a lane for him to 
escape, and attempted to assist him. He 
fiercely declined their aid, declaring, in a 
manner cliaraoteristic of the impetuous pride 
of his nature, that “he would not liAm to be 
pointed at as the half -hanged man.” He 
called to his folloAver, Dunlap, for the rope 
which was round his neck, the knot of aa’IucIi 
Avas slipped and placed round his oAvn, Again 
he Avas assisted up the ladder, and collecting 
all his energie.s, he Hung himself off, ami died 
without a struggle. His unfortunate but faith- 
ful follower stood by Avringiug his liamlB as lie 
witnessed the sufferings of his dear master, 
and earnestly desired that his oavii exocnlion 
might he hastened, that he might soon follow 
him and die by the same rope. 


MRS, S. C. HALL. 


This murder tinrl execution tool: place on greatly attached to the miliajiijy lOfuij rto- 
the road between Strabiiue and Di'rry; and votedly fond of lier fathtir, and, with llu 
as the memory of them still lives among the .strongest sense of rectitude and j)ropriety, e«- 
peaaantry, the spot is pointed out to paa- tangled in an unfortunate eugiigcmeiit from 
sengers, and recalls traits of what Ireland was simplicity and inexperience. The gentleman 
about one huneb-ed ye.ara ago, even in the was thirty-eiglit, a man of tho most engaging 
most cirtiized county. Abduction was tlieii pei-soii, .'ind a model of manly beauty, llit 
a common vnode of courtship in the north its mannor.s were soft, gentle, and insiiuiating. 
well .a,s in the south, and .a man was deemed ami Ivis ■disposition naturally genevonti and 
a man of .spirit if he so offected his marriage, himiaiic; but when roused by strong excil e- 
Any fatal acoidentresnlting to resistingfriends ment, his passions were mo.sL iiorco and nii- 
•was considered a veniaj otlence, and the na- controliable. His oliiirts on his trial were not 
tural efiect of their nm'eaaon.able obstinacy. to preserve his life, wliicli became a burden 
The ciroiimstauces and ch.aracter of the to him after the los.s of her he loved, but to 
parties in this affair rendered it one of the save from a like fate a faitliful follower, and 
deepest interest. The young lady was but to exculpate his own memory from u, charge 
fifteen, gentle, accomplished, and beautiful, of intended cruelty and ileliberai.o murder. 


MES. S. C. HALL. 

Boun 1.800 — Drjsi) 1881. 

[Anna Maria Piekliiig was born in produce in a colluctrd loan; and llins in 182i> 
Dublin on the 6th of January, 1900. At aivimarwl Mrs. Hall’s (hut wnrl!:, Shiic/iiis of 
a very early age she was taken to Ban- fris/i G/taradter. The volume juei; 'with im- 
now, in county 'Wexford, wlusre her maternal meiliate and de.scTved success; for tho .storii's 
grandfather and grandmother resided. Her were distinguisheil by fidelity to life, pathos 
; family on the mother’s side was of iUu.s- without exaggi'r.itioii, blight but never ilL 
trious Huguenot descent, tracing hack its natured humour, ami aiisi lute freedom from 
lino.age ivartly to French (uul p.artly to Swias political or religious bigotry. Mis, Hall’.s 
sources. In her early Lome at Baiinow the next work was one intruded fot the young- -■ 
future authore.9S dr.aiik in tlie vivid impros- T/ie Chromdes of a Sohoolroom , — a volume in 
siona of Irish scenery and life, which she w;w which, while things are treated with tlio 
destined to .so linoly reproduce afterwards. ueeeas.ary simplicity, there is a complete ab- 
She lived, as she herself tulla us, ill a locality .seiico of the goody-goody tone and wiidiy- 
rieh in the picturesque, and amid a people washy sentiment of so many boolcs witli a lilce 
,whoao strong individuality offered abundant purposo. /liwixmcor, published ia LSai), 
materials^ for the student of character. The was Mrs. Hall’s first attempt at a regular 
young Irish girl was not, however, given .any novel. The sceno is laid in England, and tho 
lengthened opportunity of studying her coun- time chosen is the protectorate of Oliver 
try and ooiuitrynieu ; for she was but fifteen Cromwell. The Outlaw, which followed in 
when she left Ireland and settled in London. 1832, also belonged to the departmoiit of the 
In September, 1924, she w.as married to Mr, historical novel, the Eevolution of 1,688 Ixiing 
Samuel Carter Hall. To thin event we prob- the period described, and James II. tho chief 
ably owe lier accession to the ranks of character. Though many of the .scenes do- 

leurg; and she henself gaincvl through it the scribed in tho.se .stories bear a strong impiv.s.s 

blessiiigofadevotevlcompiunoujalikeiiitastes, of truth .and give a good idea t;f the timivs, 
in spupathies, and in aims. paggages which will bo read with most 

. the early years of his mar- pleasure are tho,se descriptivo of do'mest.ii! life, 

^u '-v * + the produetion of an Mrs. Hall was jirobably more at homo in a 

mustratpd ‘annual” called the Amato; and -work which appoiirud in tho inttirv.-vl liotwt'on 
here ^-.s. Hall’s first sketches .appeared. Tliose the two historical m>vels. Tales of Wointmh 
Bisetchea fi publiHiier~-much to tho Trials Ih a deli<r]il.lul voluiuo, full of touoLiiig 

mon 0 ^ the young wnter, who waw mod(fHtly Htories, told with dolioiioy, foulin.t^t juid 

uncoiiacious or her own power -- offered to truth. Two of the tales aro osiiooiallv liuauU- 



Eaymoiul,” and “The Ti-ials 
of L:id\- JNJ'ontn.qne.” In both the moral is 
the sad one that loving and noble natures are 
])o\v('rlesH to eheek the follies or elevate the 
cliaractera of worthless and weak beings to 
whom iheir fate has strongly attached them, 
in the lir.'it a, proud, be;uitiful, high-miuded 
woman finds that the lover of whom .she had 
dreamed as perfection, and to whom she was 
united after years of separiition and the death 
of a first and worthless husband, has been 
transformed by a soldier’s life and bad sur- 
roundiiig.s to a dissipated, sensual, unprincipled 
fellow; and tlie end of her girlish dreams of 
perfect hap])ine.ss is early death from a broken 
Iioart. In the second .story the loving sufferer 
is a mother; and the wort)de.ss persecutor a 
sou, who ends a life of follies and vices in a 
street row. Uncle Hoi-acc came next, and 
then followed , perhaps, Mrs. Hall’s most power- 
ful work. TJiia was L 'ujhU and Shadows of 
Irish Life ('published in 1838). Tlie tale.s here 
told are — as the title implies — descriptive of 
the brigliter and the d.arker sides of Irish life 
— of the passionate affections of home, tJie 
gay hearts, and also tlie dai-k passions of Irish 
men and women. There is a story in the 
chajiter headed “ Euins,” — it is the story we 
quote— of tlie desolation brought on an Iiish 
homo hy the seductiun of a peasant girl by 
the squire, which is veiy powerful, and can- 
not bo read without keen exoitemont. The 
character of the seducer, too, is dclinB,ated 
with gi’eat skill, and is one of the best de- 
scriptions in Irish literature of the bad and 
good sides of the Irish .squire, h’oolisli, im- 
provident, and vicious, Terence O’Toole yet 
attracts by his kindliness of he.'irt, his high 
spirit, his unboiiding pride; and the story 
of the heavy retribution he p.aid for the sin 
of his youth is deeply moving. The tale is 
also remarkable for giving a picture of the 
extraordinary relations which used to exist 
between the Irish tenant and landlord. An- 
other shny in tliis scries was produced on 
the alage under the title of The Groves of 
Blarney, and proved highly successful. The 
French, llefnffeo, a .shorter piece, had been 
brought out in 1837, and wan received with 
much favour. 

Marian, or a Tonng Maiils Fortune, was 
published ill 1840, ainl at once became popular. 
It has p.issed through several editions, and 
has been translated into German and Dutch. 
Meantime, the literary fortunes of Mr. Hall 
h.ad been influencing strongly those of his 
wdfe. In 1830 he had succeeded the poet 


Campbell as the editor of the Fevj Monthh/ 
Magadne; and in 1840 he entered upon a 
more .serious undertaking-founding the Art 
Union, a title afterwards changed to the Art 
Journal. Of this periodical ]\tr. Hall con- 
tinued to be the chief spirit foi' neai'ly forty 
year.4, and, in its pages, did iucaioulable 
service to the c.ause of ait in the United 
Kingdom. To her husband’s journal Mrs. 
Hall contributed “Midsumnier Eve,” a fiiiry 
1 tale (republialied in 1847), in wbicli there is a 
I skilful mingling of the picturesque legendary 
I lore and the eomicalitie.s of real 1 ife in Ireland. 
In the .same journal also a])poared “ Pilgrini- 
age.s to English Shi'ines,” a sei’ies of “ pleasant 
illustrated sketches of the liome.s and haunts 
of genius .and virtue in our own land.” Thi.si 
work was published in its collected form in 
1850. Mrs. Hall’s pen had meantime been 
busy on other works. In 18-10 appeared a, new 
series of Irisli portraits under the title Tales 
of the Irish Peasantry. In 1841-43 was pro- 
duced from tlie combined pens of herself and 
her husband an interesting woik, Ireland; its 
Scenery, CharacJter, &o. lu 1845 appeared a 
novel. The While Boy; in 1867, A Woman’s 
Story; Can, Wrong he Right? in 1662; The 
Fight of Faith, a story of Irdand, in 1868-0. 

Long as is Uiis list, it gives hut a faint idea 
of the indofatigaUe industry of M r. and M;r.s. 
Hull, A writer calculated that the two Lad 
.some share in the production of no less tli.'iii 
,500 voluiues! 'Wo have mentioned already 
several of their joint productions; to those 
we may add The Book of the Thames and The 
Book of South Wedes. 

It is much to the credit of both Mr, and 
Mr.s. Hall, that, notwithstanding their severe 
litowiy labours, they yet found time to bake 
.an active part in the chief philanthropic move- 
ments of the time. Mrs. Hall was the origin- 
ator of the fund in honour of Miss Eloreiice 
Nightingale; it was in her diawing-room tliat 
the first subscription wiis commenced; and 
the result of the labours of heiself and her 
Imsband was a fund amounting to A‘4 5,000. 
'Tliey also assisted in founding the Hospital 
for Consumption, and other usetiii insti- 
tutions. The eainso of tempeiunue found 
most earliest and untiring advocates in Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall: and they wrote many tales 
and sketches in which the evils of intem- 
perance were graphically portrayed. In 1874 
came the fiftieth anniversary of tlie marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hall; and the “golden 
wedding” was made the occasion of a re- 
markable testimony to tbo esteem in whicb 
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they wore lield. Subscriptions amounting to 
^1500 were quieMy raised, and preauutcil to 
the vejteran writers; as was also an albiiia, 
containing five hundred letters from persona 
of all ranks and nations testifying to their 
worth. Mrs. Hfdl was in the receipt of JlOO 
a year from the civil list, and tlie Queen 
exjii'eased hei‘ estewn for our gifted coimtry- 
womau 1iy presenting her with portraits of 
herself and the Prince Consort. One of the 
latiist acts of Mr. and Mrs. Hall was to help 
in celebrating tlie centenary of Mooio, of 
whorti they were in their early dai's intimate 
fiienda. Tliey also paid further honour to | 
his memory in erecting by subscription a i 
window in Bromham Church, where he is 
buried. Mrs. Hall died January 30, 1881, 
having done invaluable woi’k for her country.] 


AN ITHSH TRAGEDY. 

(MOM “LI0HT8 AND SHADOWS Or ini.SH 

[This is the story of an old man whom Mr. 
and Mrs. S. 0. Hall during a tour found wan- 
dering about in Ireland.] 

“Tlie four winds of heaven liave been blow- 
ing upon my head these sixty yejirs,” said an 
old beggar to me, “until they have hardly left 
a gray hair to cover it.” Clooney Blancy 
passed his latter years in migrating from p.arish 
to parish, and from ruin to min ; ho was fond 
of the “ould places;” tliougli, unlike the “Old 
Mortality” of the great master sjiirit of our 
age, he had no desire to restore inscriptions or 
preserve monuments, he took much jilciwure in 
patching up holes in crumbling walls, and 
spent the long days of summer, harehciided, a.s 
indeed he always was, within their jirocincts. 

Of all the ruins in my neighbourhood he 
seemed most to delight in tho.se of tho seven 
castles of Clomiues. Whether it was that they 
aftorded him more extensive wandering room, 
being scattered some on the very brink of the 
Soar, some far in the gi-eeu and beautiful 
meadow, I know not; bnt I have often seen 
Clooney ’.s bald head peeping above the gigantic 
trees of ivy that waved their aomlire shining 
leaves in the gay sun, and heard the clatter of 
his trowel in tho gray twilight of evening, as 
ho jiattered with the mortar or wet clay to 
“steady,” as he used to say, “tlie stones— poor 
things!” Clooney could not bear to see the 
stone of a ruin displaced. 

“ It was weary work for those who put them 
there, and why should their spirits be bothm-cd 


C. TTAT .I .. 

by letting go to deslrueUou what we’il never 
build the like of ag.'iiu'!” 

I met him, or riithor saw him , senb'd 

on the bridge of Tintci'ii — not the .Mniuuouth- 
shiro Tiiitoru, but ite Iri.sli iiiune.sake. 

“ I’m lookiu at that fine ould place with a, 
glad heart, lady,” said Clooney. “IVe liecu 
outside every taste of that be:iutiful abbey 
this moniing, and sorraas jnueh as tho jifiring 
of ymir nail out of place: all tlie atones firm, 
and the ould ancient mortar as firm as the 
stones ; my eyes never aciie looking at a. fine 
even wall, and it’s a good thing to see so holy 
a building .so looked after; the jiiga and tho 
rooks are tlie worst enemies 1 have: tlio ]:iig3 
do be always rooting at my walls, and the 
crows — ah! it’s they’re the bad .stone-nwusoiis — 
it takes all the little thviilc 1 beg.j, .and all (he 
lime I gathers, to stop U]i the holes of iliem big 
black birds. It’s a fine thing to keep a vow.” 

“Is it true, fW 1 liavo heard, tliat you have 
an ohlit/ation on yoiir.self mner to wear 
a Imt, and to w.auder over Ireland until your 
death, repairing the ruins of your conulry'i” 

“It is, iirn’iun,” replied Clooney, “every 
word of it true: but if you jilaze I’d rather not 
tell it to you hero, for tho pcojde do bo passing; 
so we’il go aciuss the bohroeu and into tho 
meadow by tlie .strame,au(l there, if you wish, 
I'll tell you every word of my history : not 
that there's mncli in llio difl'ev between it and 
any Irish history going, the3'’r(! loo mueh alike, 
that’s tlie worst of them.” 

I followed Clooiie}', and as the old man 
ti'iulged on before, I could not avoid legisler- 
iiig ill riiy meuiury the picture he presented; 
t.lie few liiiirs which, aeeovding lo his own 
observation, “the w'iiid.s had left to cover 
Iiis bare head, ’’when unmoved by ilie air, fell 
over his shoulders in two or three long tliin 
tresHea, now lloating around him like a halo, 
and then twisting into elfin leeks at either 
sideof his bald crown: slung aeroas his shoulder 
was his begging bag, patched with jiiecea of 
blue, rod, or gray stuff; and liis sturdy stall, 
from the top of which, suspciideJ by a .string, 
liiing Ilia trowel, was a genuine shillala, armed 
with a fi'i'ulc, so that it might serve eitln'r for 
climbing or fighting; he was linn and erect in 
his carriage, and as he. wended his way, liist 
ronioviug a ear which was turned ui) upon its 
wheels to stop a gap, tlion striktrig his .staff 
firmly into tho gi-ound, as if ho delighted lo 
SCO how deep it would go, as a specimeu of the 
strengtli of his arm— it was impossible not to 
seeinhim the wreck of much bodilyand numtal 
power; ,nid I called to mind suiulry .‘stories of 



poor Clooney wliicli represented him at once 
eccentric and superior to his associates, if in- 
deed the peasants, among whom he only passed 
occnaioually, deserved to be so called. 

'!l,'hc! very air seemed weighed nearer to the 
earth by sadness. As I looked upon the sky 
its blue clear canopy grew gray and dim, and 
the stream murmured hoarsely amongst the 
sedges. Clooney was sea ted on a block of red 
granite, probably otte that had not been 
needed for tlie completion of the bridge; he 
had unslung his wallet, and placed it by his 
side on the ground, his staff and trowel resting 
on it. I could hardly tell what made old 
“Gray J ackot," his sobriquet amongst the pea- 
santry, so interesting to me at that moment; 

I suppose it was his being so admirably in 
keeping with the scene — the turrets of Tin- 
tern Abbey to the right just peering amid the 
trees; one aruh of the old bridge we had stood 
upon seen above the swelling hill, and looking I 
more calmly beautiful than ever it had looked 
before — at least to me — ^with its fringe of blos- 
soming wall-flowers, and its patches of moss, 
green, gray, and brown, Nature’s own cunning 
embroidery; then, from far away, the boom of 
the fearful ocean came ni>on the car, and I saw 
over the, dills which skirted its shoves the 
wavering and shining wings of the snowy sea- 
gulls, as they hovered foi' a moment in raid 
air, and their disappeared into the bfiy. So 
still, so calmly still was the scene, that I felt 
startled when Clooney’s voice exclaimed, 
“There’s a soft seat for yon, lady dear, upon 
the stump of that ould tree, and you have no 
occasion to fear toads or sai-pints, or .anything 
of that sort; 1 dare say you know why your- 
self;’’ and the old man smiled half in jest, half 
in earnest, at the allusion the Irish are no fond 
of making to the iwwers of Saint Patrick. 

“Were you ever in Conuarnara, Dick Mar- 
tin’s kingdom, iia I’ve heard it called lately, 
though that same gentleman’s dead this good 
while?” 

“ Never.” 

“ An move’s the shame an’ the pity,” he re- 
plied, “for Connauiara flogs the Lakes, and the 
Giant’.s Causeway, and the caves of Mitchels- 
town, for bare grandeur; it’s a wonderful place 
entirely; so desolate, so lonely -looking, witli 
notliing to disturb the clouds but an eagle fly- 
ing through them; and the ‘sough’d the wind 
among the rocks is like the moaning of dc.ad 
thousands; it’s a wonderful distric’ intirely— 
and forrinners, to look at it, woulil think there 
could be l:mt small pleasure in living in such 
a place: but it’s very quare to see how people 


1 take delight in what they’re used to. 'lo my 
thinking it used to he the joysoinest place in 
the wide world. Well, lady, I was born and 
bred up just on the borders of Coniiainara, 
and had the rim of the house of one Terence 
O’Toole.” 

“O’Toole of Mount Brandon!” I exclaimed. 

“Mount Brandon was its English name, to 
be sure ; but the gentleman was beyond your 
memory, died before your time.” 

“He did; hut I have often heard of both 
his talents and eccentricities. So you were 
really brought up by Terence O’Toole — by a 
man whose ancestral property extended to 
thousands upon thousands of gi'eeu and fertile 
acres, whose power was that of a despot over 

his touantry, and who died- Do, Clooney, 

tell me how he died?” 

“Aviohl how fond jjeople are to know how 
people die, and yet, to my thinking, people’s 
deaths have a sort of relationship with their 
lives; your quiet careful men die in their beds, 

1 while others, great, good, and of high blood, 

I maybe Inive no bed to die on. Well, lady, I 
have heard tell that Terence O’Toole was iu 
his youth the handsomest man ever born in 
Irehrml, and that’s saying a bould word; he 
carried everything before him in college with 
bis bead, and everything out of it with his 
sword or pistol, for he hail a dead thrust with 
the one, and a dead bullet with the other; he 
never put up with an affront, nor ever gave 
the wall to an inferior— or a superior; he was 
the devil for making love, which gave him 
some trouble in Ireland, but in far countries 
none at all, for there, I heard say, it’s the 
ladies make love to the gentlemen: he was 
alw.ays the finest-hred man iu the company, 
mighty civil and courteous, and Christiau-liko 
too, for whenever he shot a man in a,jeweV- he 
Avould always kneel down by the side of the 
corpse and ax its forgiveness, which the whole 
country considered very conde.scending in the 
same gentleman: he was also the finest dancer 
in Erauce, and the best singer in Komo, when 
he was thei-e-'-ono who knew, said that a 
French queen, who wa.s afterwards beheaded, 
was deeply in love with liim. lu the thick of 
his young da3's Ids father died, and left him a 
power of land and a power of debts, but he 
didn’t think it behouldiii’ him to mind eitlier 
the one or the othei', though, like a thruo 
patriot, lie gave up all foreign oompany-lceep- 
ing, and r&solved to spotid his money like a 
prince in his own coimlhry. So fond was he 




of Mount Brandon, that he wouldn’t he in 
Parliamentj and waa (juite satislied with re- 
turning tlie nienibera -without thinking of 
being a member hiniaelf ; he made it a boast 
too that not a meinher should ever spend a 
farthing in tratiiig the men, only all at his 
expense. A six weeks’ election was nothing 
in those times, open hoiiso for all comers find 
goers, whislvy on draft foi’ the poor, and claret i 
on draft for the rich; nothing hut fea-stiug and i 
fighting. Ah ! Ir-eJand will never see such 
times again!” 

“ I hope not!” I ejaculated, as the vision of i 
duels and shillalas rose before me, “I hope 
not I ” I think Clooney looked fit me reproaeli- 
fully ; I am not quite certain, but I think he 
did. 

“ Those were his young clays,” he cemtinned, 
"and 1 suppose he thought they could never 
have an end; and, to bo sure, every one in the 
■counthiy thought it high time for himtomairy, 
but ho did not think so himself, for his eye 
was .set on a farmer’s danghtor on the estate, 
a young and be.autiful girl, who loved him fus 
no one ever loved him before or since. Slie 
proved that — ^by bearing shame for his sake; 
and God knows, the wainovy of that poor girl’s 
love is tould by the ould people of Connam.ara 
to this day, tho same as they’d toll of a glumt, 
to warn their daughters from dangw-. Uer 
father was a could, proud m;in, of an aucicut 
family, and she wa,s the only doio, find proud 
he was of the admiratiou hostowed ujion her 
by high and low; though little ho thought 
what was to follow: but when it was nifulo 
plain to him, he s.aid no Iifird word to her, hut 
he took her hand, and walked her out of their ' 
house, and took the key out of the door, and I 
nine straw, s out of the tliateh, and ho h'ft her | 
iveeping in a neighbour’s house, and went up 
to the Moimt, which wfm thronged with com- 
pany, and walked straight into the hall, whore 
they were at their wine after dinner; and the 
mastker never saw him till ho stood at tlie foot 
cjf his table, white as a sheet, and his teeth 
chattering. j\ud the ould imm laid the key 
of tlio farm and the nine straw.s upon the table 
without a word; and, having clone that, he 
knelt down upon his bonded knees, and ho riz 
his long lean arms above his white liead, and 
he cursed Terence O’Toole, with ft ciimi thfit 
came slow and heavy from his lips, and Uiat 
no one in all that grand oomjfauy had power 
to stop; find wlien he had ihiished cursing, he 
turned Ilia hack upon them all, and stalked 
right away without another word or a sign. 
It struck the masthcr, that if he acted .so, he 


might ill USB tho poor girl, nism w'bom hi-s 
heart had been sot; .<md as fuwn as he could 
he got away to -see after her. .He licard that 
she lifid been taken suddenly in hei' tri,Hiblo in 
the noigbimr’s lioiisc, find tliat now slie had fi. 
bfibhy ’on licr ho.som. Well, to be cure, Jic 
ordered everything for her like a lady, and 
went himie, coiiHoluig liiniself for Hie sin, wilb 
tliiiiking of fill the good he would do for her, 
and for every mie else; mid how lie would g(.!t 
her jiroiul tather over. But liofore I ho morn- 
ing broke he wfis wakoil by ibo Kiiudl cry of fi. 
bfibby under his window, find lie calleil vqi tlie 
ould hon.'ie keeper, for his heart mihtvii.slei!, and 
she took it in; .and there was a tfisto of a note 
fromthograndfii(he,r])inncdou ils brea--t; and 
when he refill tho note (no one ever .‘-aw th.'il, 
.scrap from tlifit dfiy to tliis) he ilow to tlie 
cabin sbe’d boon in, .and tbere Wfis tin- wot' of 
the wovltl ; for the ould mau luid iir.st t4.o]c 
fiwfiy tho bfilihy, cofi.ved the wtu))iil wtuiian 
thfit had charge of it to let liiiii htive it losliow 
its father; come bticlc in no lime, fiiiii, wbilo 
the nurse slept, rolled his poor, feeble, lutplo-s 
girl up in the blfiuket as she lay, find oiirried 
her, tloil known whore. Well, tit be sui'o, 
O’T'oolo roused the countbvy, iiiul, for tbui Ibe 
snow lay df!u[) on tho ground, tliey Iriiokoi! the 
old man’s steps to ilie, border of ii Inofiil hike, 
and there, Ifuly, tho liifirk t)t the feel, t'luleil; 
but the iee of the water w:is broken, anil ilo- 
stToyed at tlio edge, fuul nmlor it - - !” 

“Good God!” I o.\olaimetl, potrilicil witli 
horror. 

“Ay, .sure enough, lady, tho j-froud ould 
man laid buried his own and bis chihl’.t dis- 
liouonr under that ii;e!” .lie paused, find then 
continued. “The goutleinan took no pains to 
ifide his sorrow; ;tml tlio numninent. to hrr 
memory Wfis put up of beautiful wliii e nifirvel; 
and some tfilked of her end, hut more talked of 
O’ '/hole's gencrodtg .” 

T'he world, 1 thouglit to mynolf, w:is the 

I same thou a.s it is now. 

. “1 have heard tell,” rcconimeiuu'd t.'lonncy, 

“ thfit tho masthor wfis never to sfiy likn him- 
self iifther that day; lie took on more than evci- 
with the fighting find the drinkin;;-, find r.ci.-mi il 
fi>r a time to love nothing but tlui }ioundn. 
But a talk of great trouble, eamo over tin; phice, 
find the great gmitlennin wfis fdi'aid to go off 
his own laud for fear of heing took; iind then 
e-aiuo a dissokite, of .I’ai'liamenl., and he was 
adviseil to go in, anil so Im did; find i-aomised 
tho gentleiufin he had got in before, a iutinition. 
WoU, he wont off in great grand .styl(‘ to 
Dublin, where tho I’arliamout wfw then ; and 


aomfe Engiiali lady at the castle, with thon- 
saiids, fell in love with him atid mariied him, 
though he never held up his head like a man 
a/l'tlier. She was a weakly, conceited little 
lady, and waa never to say asy till she got 
him to rjojidon; and live seen a deal in my 
life, but 1. never yet saw the Irish fortune, to 
say nothing of the remnants of one, that could 
stand London. 

“The m:ister, when he would come home, was 
lujt like himself, but chuff and rough; and the 
expenses at the Mount made less, and many 
retainers turned off, and ancient residenters 
cast away, and the family seldom in it, and 
the masther high and up like with the gentry. I 
I remember once he went iis foreman to the i 
grand-jury with padlocks on his pockets, iuid j 
when asked wliy, he made ari-swer, he wa.s j 
afraid to go among such a pickpocketing set 
witliout them; and so they challenged him to [ 
fight, and it was a tine sight to see them all 
go out one afther the other, and he flinging i 
away, winging one, laming another, and so on; 
hut he behaved mighty like a gentleman idl j 
through, for he did not shoot one of them dead, i 
Another election came on, and who should i 
start against the maather, but the very gentle- 
man that he had brought in so often — set up ' 
against him upon his own gi'ound out of re- i 
veiige for his forgetting the situation Ite pro- | 
miaed — and such a contest! — the oiddest | 
people in the oounthry never remembered the 
like. The luck of the 0’Toole.s turned; lie 
fought — was wounded — aud lost the election. 
This was not long before the rebellion ; and 
sure any one tlien would know that lliroubles 
were eoming, both to the ould residentei-s and 
the country itself. ‘Where’s your mistress?' 
said the ma-sther to the ould housekeeper, and 
she handing him .a di-ink of whey out of a 
silver pint. ‘ My lady’s in her own room, very 
bad with the narvous disorder,’ replied the ould 
woman. ‘And my sons, where are they?’ 
‘Indeed, then, they are just amusing them- 
selves with shooting each other for divarslum, 
now the bother of an election is over.’ ‘This 
is not wine-whey,’ said the poor gentleman. 
‘My grief, no, sir; but it’s good two milk,’ she 
iuiid(3 iinsw(3r. ‘SoiTa a drop of wine in the 
ceilarK; aud the devil of a marehant has sent 
in an execution over eleven hundred for his 
bill, and no one here strong enough to keep 
it out; only I ouglitn’t to be telling you the 
throubles, my darlint masther, while the weak- 
ness is on yo\i.’ She might well think of the 
wakeuos,s, and ho almost fainting. ‘Where’s 
the hoj/P said he again; and by ‘the boy,’ ho 


meant me. ‘He’s below,’ she said, ‘afther 
hiding some of the plate under the turf-rick, 
for fear of them vagabonds seeing it.’ ‘ .Send 
him up,’ says the master; and tliougli I’d tlie 
run of the house all my life, it was the first 
time I was ever had up before him. He called 
me to his bedside, he put his hand upon my 
head, and looked for full five minntes in my 
fjice; ho then sighed out from the doepi of hia 
heart, and turned upon the bed. ‘ May I go, 
3 'our honour?’ I said. ‘ Aye,’ ho made aiiarver, 
‘do; why should you not go, poor boy I tliose 
1 1 tnisted in are all gone.’ ‘ Maybe your honour 
I would let me try to turn the luck, by staying,’ 
j I miide answer. He hold his hand over the 
j side of the bed ; I fjill on my knees and kissed 
I it; and I never left him from tliat day to the 
I day of his death.” 

j Tlio old man, overcome by the full gush of 
j remembrance, laid hia head on bis hands, and 
1 coutiirued silent for some minutes. 

I “ The 3 'Ouiig geutlemen (he had but the two) 
were fine, proud, wilful boys; that on the tip- 
I top of an English education had been learnt 
I what faidts their father had done; and indeed 
I they did pretty much tlie same themselves, 

I only in a different way, aiding with their 
j mother against him: and she had none of the 
^ great love for her iiushaud wdiich niake.s people 
cling to the tlinmhle sooner than lave the 
I tliroul ded. I’m not going to set up hut what 
I the masther was hard to bear' with ; he cer- 
[ tainly was. Yet any way, she soon took her- 
self and her duldren off to England, to her 
relations— poor wake lady ! The best property , 
that could be sould was sould; aud at last, if 
it wasn’t for the tenants who had been made 
over with the land to the new proprietor.?, the 
house of Mount Brandon would liave been 
h.adly kept; but they wei-c ever and always 
sending a pig, ev a fat sheep, or something on 
the sly, to the hoasekeeper, who knew they 
w.ar for the masther’s use, and he none the 
wiser. Oh! ’tis untold what I’ve seen him 
suffer; trying, in his gi'ay-headed years, to 
swallow the pride; and when at last we found 
that some, though they knew he had nothing 
but hia body to give, wanted that to rot in a 
jail, we wore night and day on the wuteli to 
keep them out; and one uiglit the m:i.slher 
says, in his sti'auge way that there was no 
gainsaying, ‘It’s a fine clear night, and I 
should like to walk to the ruin by the side of 
the monument.’ I couldn’t tell you how his 
health liad gone and his s trength along with 
it; everything hut his pride. And the oUld 
housekeeper and myself went along with him; 
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and lie romanced so much as wo /went, first 
about one thing and then about tlie other, that 
I thought the throuble In-ul turned his brain. 
It was a clear, moonshiny night, and the staiu 
were beaming along the sky, now in, now out; 
and he sat down upon an ancient stone, as 
this might be, and he says,— I remember the 
very words — 

“ ‘ Boy,’ says he, ‘ the time will bo, and that 
not long off, when what little respect belongs 
to ouid families and ould mins will bo done 
.away entirely; .and the world will heiir tell of 
onid customs .and the like; but they will look 
round upon the eartli for them in vain— they 
will be clean gone ! If I had my life to begin 
over again I’el take gi-eat delight in restoring 
all them tilings, It’s no wonder I should have 
sympathy with ruins; I, who have ruined, .and 
am ruined.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said the old housekeeper, who was 
hard of hearing, and .stupid wlien she did hear, 
‘Sir,’ said she, ‘sure Michelawn and the boys 
might mend the ruins up of this ould ohapol, 
if it’s any fancy for it you liave.’ So ho looked 
at me, and smiled a sort of a smile, could and 
chilly, without anything happy in it; like the 
smile you sea sometimes upon the lips of a 
corpse when the mouth falls a little— a gasp- 
ing smile, ‘ Sir,’ keeps on the ould silly cra.y- 
thur, ‘ come away home, for it isn’t .safe for you 
to he anything like out of the house, which you 
haven’t been for many a long month before.’ 

“‘True,’ said he, ‘true, just lot me look 
here;’ and he turned to where tlie little monu- 
ment stood to the poor girl’s remembrance, 
and ho laid his hand on the marble urn wdiicli 
was at the top, and drew it back on a suddent, 
a.s if he had not thought that it would have 
been so could. He then rooted with his slitik 
among the buttercups .and daisies that grew 
about it ; and with a quick thought flung oil 
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[Poetic genius has, in the case of the Do 
Vere family, proved hereditary. In a preced- 
ing volume we gave extracts from Sir Aubrey 
cle Vore ; in this the same duty devolves with 
regiird to Aubrey T. do Vere, his third son. 

Aubrey Thoimis de Vere was born in 1814 
atthe paternal man.sion, Curragh Ohase, county 
.Limerick, .and he was educated at Trinity 
Cjollege. He composed both in prose and verso, , 
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his hat, and fell on his knees uiiOii the grata. 
As he fell, so four men, vag.alK)iid,s uf Urn hiav, 
sprung on him. Whether he felt tlujir hould 
or not is between him an’ Heaven; but this I 
do know, that when 1 looked in hia faei!, as 
they held him up off the grass, he was dead." 

“And tlmt wa.s the end of the most beiiuti- 
ful .and most uceoniplisluMl Iiitihmau of ttio 
last century!” 

“It wfis Ids end, (lod help uh! And (;ho 
murdering villian.s kept poas(!ssi(.m of (he body 
for debt. 'The neighbouring gimtry would 
not suffer it, .and offered to p.ay tliu monoy; 
but Ids ould teiunda would not hear of that; 
they rose to a man over the estates which liad 
once belongeil to him ;i;iiil his, liattled the 
limbs of the law out of po.s.sessii m, and gave 
the masther the finest wake and fnnural that 
tho couulliry had seen for fifty years. Tlieru 
was a hard fight bolwixl. them ami the (!on- 
stables when the body wiw inovings but tbey 
bet them olf. Andilieii whew! who would 
follow them into the ( Joimaiuara lulls !” 

“ What became of Ids sona'l” 

“ They are both dead: mu' is there one htoue 
upon another of Mount Hj-aiidoii.” 

“ I’.ut .about >/(iier obligation I” 

“Ay! didn’t you hear that ho wished the 
ould ruins (»[ ould iroland looked to!” 

“True; but why do you wear no hat!” 
“Didn’t ho, who was so high, so givat, die 
that bitter night, barehoadud ! ” 

Tho old man’s eyes were nmi.st with leans, 
“One other question, Ulooni'y; tlie poor 
girl’s child — tho baliy who wailed Ijeneatli Ida 
window?” 

“ Didn’t ho call mo ‘Isiy,’ and give me Ids 
hand to kiss; ami don't )' do pilgrimage 
through the world for tho sins of my father 
.and my mother! The poor girl’s babby was 
the only child that loved him!” 


:d.e veee. 
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and the list of Ids works is longtliy. In 
1842 appeared T/iu HVffo'cesr.s, or l/iii IMJ of 
Aora, a lyrical tale; in 18-18, Thr Hnh'ch oftor 
l*imci'2iinu, Jimmllivtioon oj (Ivmr, tnol of/o-r 
Pooms; in IH.'jfi, Porms, oihl 

.SanroJ.; in 18, IV, Jfai/ Vornta; in 18(;l, The 
SUstara, fniaftil, and oi/u:,- JWma; in 18(1!, 
T/ie Infant Ilridul, and ot/or Pomna; in 
1869, Jris/i Odes, and other Poems; m 1872, 



AUBREY T. DE VEEE. 


The Legends of St. Pati'ich; in 1874, Alex- \ 
andcr the Groat, a draruatic poem ; and in 
1879, Legends of the Saxon Saints. Besides 
the above-mentioned drama he has written 
St. Thomas of CanUrhwy, The Foray of Queen 
Maeve (1882); Legends and Records of the 
Church and the Empire (1887); St. Peter's 
Chains (1888) ; Akdueml Records and Sonnets. 
His prose Avoi'hs are English Misride and 
Irish Misdeeds (1848); Piciuresrjue Sketches of 
Greece and Turkey (1850); The Clmreh Settle- 
ment of Ireland, or Hibernia Pacanda (18G6) ; 
Ireland’s Church Property and the right use of 
it (1807) ; and Pleas for Seeidwization (1867) ; 
Essays, Chiefly on Poetry (1887); Essays, Chiefly 
Literary and Ethical (1889); and Recollections 
(1807). A volume of coi'respondonce entitled 
Proteus and Amadem, in which the chief 
religious and philosophical questions in con- 
troversy at the present day were reviewed, 
and published in 1878, was edited by Mr. He 
Vere. j 

Of the volumes of poetry enumerated, that 
which possesses the greatest interest for Iri.sh 
readers is hiisfail, from which .some of the 
exti act are taken. The idea is very original ; 
it is to convey in a series of poems a picture 
of the chief events in certain great cycles of 
Irish history. “ Its aim”, wrote the poot him- 
self, “is to embody the ess&nae of a nation’s 
history.” “ Contempoi’ary historic poems”, he 
went on, “touch us with a magical hand; hut 
they often pass hy the most impoi-tant events, 
and linger be.side the most trivial. Looking 
hack upon history, as from a viuitago ground, 
its general proportion.^ become palpable ; and 
the themes to which poetoy attaches henself 
are either those critical junctures upon which 
the fortunes of a nation turn, or such accidents 1 
of a lighter sort as illustrate the character of i 
a race. A historic series of poems thus becomes j 
pos.sible, the interest of which is continuous, | 
and the course of which reveals an increasing I 
significance.” In accordance with this plan 
the writer illustrated each epoch by some re- 
presentative poem and event. At one time he 
celebrates a great victory in the joyous swing 
of the ballad ; at another an elegy depicts the 
darkuessof a nation’s defeat. A great religious 
epoch is celebrated in stately rhyme ; and at 
another moment the poet has to resort to a 
lighter measure when individual love plays an 
important part in fnBhioning the Idstory of the I 
future. In this way the history of Ireland is | 
presented in a series of tableaux. The vol- 
ume published under the title of The Infant | 
also contains many exquisite gems 
. VOI, III; 


: 


iia 

from his various works. Of his pro.se that 
which we mo.st prefer is to be found in the 
introductions he wrote to his own and his 
father’s works. The style coml)ine.s the two 
qualities of simplicity and cultured grace. 
Aubrey de Vere, who has been w(dl called 
“ the wearer of Wordsworth’s mantle ”, died, 
at CuiTagh Chase, Adare, Co. Limerick, to 
the great loss of poetry, in January, 1902.] 


FLORENCE MACCARTHY’S FAREWELL 
TO niS ENGLISH LOVE. 

My pejisivc-biw’J Evangeline! 

What saya to thee old VViivclaor's pine, 

Whose shadow o’er the pleaaanco sways? 
It says, “Ere long the evening star 
Will pierce my darkness from afar: 

I grieve as one with grief who plays.” 
Evangeline! Evangeline! 

In that far distant laud of mine 
There stands a yew-tree among tombs ! 
For ages there that tree has stood, 

A black p;ill dash’d with drops of Wood; 

O'er all my world it hreathe.s its glooms. 
England’s fair child, Evangeline! 

Because my yew-tree is not thine, 

Boeause thy gods on mine wage war, 
FarewoHl Back fall the gates of brass j 
The e.vile to his own must pass : 

1 seek the land of tombs once more. 

TO THE SAME. 

Wo seem to tread the self-same street, 

To pace the self-same courts or grass; 
Parting, our hands appear to meet : 

0 vanitatum vanitas! 

[ Distant as earth from heaven or hell, 

I From thee the things to me most dear : 

I Ghost-throng’ d Coeytus and thy will 
I Between us rush. We might bo near. 

I Thy world is fair : my thoughts refuse 
To dance its dance or drink its wine ; 

Nor canst thou hear the reeds and yews 
I That sigh to me from lands not thine. 


THE MARCH TO .tflNSALE. 
DKCEStBKll, i.n. 1001. 

O’er many a river bridged with ice, 

Through many a vale with snow-drifts dumb, 
Pa.st quaking fen and precipice 
The Princes of the North are oomo! 
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Lo, these lire they that year by your 

Koll’d liack tlie tide of Unsland’a war; — 

Riy'oice, Kinsalo! thy help is near! 

That W'ondrons winter inarch is o’er. 

And thus they sang, “To-morrow morn 
Our eyes shall rest upon the foe : 

Roll on, swift night, in silence borne, 

And blow, thou breeze of sunriBO, hlowl” 

Blithe aa a boy on march’d the host, 

With droning pipe and clear-voiced harj); 

At last above that southern coast 
Kang out their war-steeds’ whinny sharp : 

And up the sea-salt .slopes they wound, 

And airs once more of ocean (piaff’d ; 

Those frosty woods the rocks that crown’d 
As though Id ay touch’d them waved and laugh’d. 

.Vnd thus they sang, “To-morrow morn 
Our eyes shall rest upon our foe: 

Roll on, swift ni.ght, in silence borne, 

And blow, thou breeze of sunrise, hlowl” 

Ee.9ido their watch-lires couch’d all night 
Some slept, some laugh’d, at cards some play’d, 

While, elmunting on a central height 
Of moonlit crag, the priesthood pray’d : 

And some to sweetheart, some to wife 
Sent message kind; while otherB told 

Triumphant tales of recent fight. 

Or legends of their sires of old. 

And thuB they sang, “To-morrow morn 
Our eyes at last shall see the foe : 

Roll on, swift night, in silonco liorne, 

And blow, thou breeze of sunrise, hlowl” 


AXJBEEY T. DE VEEE. 


THE INTERCESSION,' 

ULSTKlt, A.D.KHI. 

Iriel, the priest, arose and said, 

“The just cause never shall piuspor by wrong! 
The ill cause battens on blood ill shod; 

’Tie Virtue only makes dnslioe strong. 

“I have liidden the Saxon’s wife and child 
Beneath the altar; behind the porch; 

O’er them that believe not thcKe hands have piled 
The stoles and the vestments of holy Church! 

“I have hid three men in a hollow oak; 

I have hid three maids in an ocean cave 
Ax though lie were lord of the thunder atroko, 
The old priest lifted his hand — to save. 


)r. lelanci 


istoriaiiB relate timt thodatlio- 
’ for tlio protection of the 
' took place at an early 


lie clergy frajucntly intorfe 

victims of that massacre v 

period of the Ulster rising of 1641. They hid tlioni lie- 
el Owcii Koe 

yJAeul all such orinics cea8Cd..-Re Pare. 


But the people loved not the ivords ho spake 
And their face was changed for their heart 


“Has tlie stranger robli’d you of house and laud? 

In battle meet him and siuitc him ilowni 
Has he sharpen’d the dagger? ijil't ye the brand! 
Has ho trapp’d your prinecH? Set free the 
clown 1 

“Has the stranger his country and knighthood 
shamed? 

Though he ’scape tlod’s vengeance, so shall not 
ye! 

His own God elm.stons! Bo never naiuod 
IVitli the Mullaghmast slaughter! Be j'ust and 
free!” 

But the people received net the words he siiake, 
Bor (he wrong on their Imart liiid made it -lorc; 
And their brows grew lilack like the stormy riielc, 
And the lioarso halls roar’d like the wavo-wiwh'd 
shore. 

Then [riel the priest put fovlh a enrse ; 

And horror crept o’er them from vein to vein;-— 
A curse upon man and a curse upon hoi'sc, 

As forth they rode to the hattlo plain. 

And there never came io them luck nor .grace, 

No saint in the hatllc-liold help’d them more, 
Till O’Neill, who hated the warl'aro base, 

Hud landed at Hoe on Tiveoimoll's shoiv. 

True ICiiight, true Ghrisl iati, true I’llnce was licl 
He lived for Erin; for Brin died : 

Had CharloH proved true and the faith fict free, 
O'Neill had triumpli'd at Charles’s side. 


DIllOE OJi RORY O’JIORH. 

A.D. 1(142. 

Up tho sea-sadden’d valley at evening's decline 

A heifer walks lowing; “(he Silk of Ihe Kinc;”- 

From the deep to the niomuiiin she roamu, and 

From the mountains’ green urn to the purple- 
rimm’d main. 

Whom seek’st thou, sad mother? Tluno own is 
nol, t.hinel 

IIo dropp’d from tho lusuihmd; he .sank in tho 
brine 1 


)!’ Irelautl liy tUo 


AUIiEEY T. DE VEEE. 
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Twas a dream! but in dream at tby foot did he 
follow 

Throng!) the meailoiv-sweet on by the marish and 
mallow! 

Was he thine? Have they Blain him? Thou 
aoelt’st him, not knowing 

Thyself too art theirs, thy sweet breath and sad 
lowing'! 

Thy gold horn is theirs; thy dark eye and thy 
silk! 

And that which torments thee, thy milk, is their 

’Twas no dream, mother land! ’Twas no dream, 
Inisl'ail! 

Hope dreams, but grief dreams not — the grief of 
the Gael! 

From Leix and Ikerren to Donegal’s shore 

Bolls the dirge of thy last and thy bravest — 
O’More! 


0 WOODS! 

0 woods, that o’er the waters breathe 
A sigh that grows from morn till night! 
O waters, with your voice like death. 

And yet consoling in your might; 

Ye draw, ye drag me with a charm. 

As when a river draws a leaf, 

Broni silken court and citied swarm, 

To your cold homos of peace in grief. 

In boyhood’s flush I trod the shore 
When slowly sank a crimson sun, 
Eovaaktd at momenta, hid once more 
By rolling mountains, gold or dun: 

But now 1 haunt its marge when day 
Has laid his fulgent sceptre by. 

And tremble over waters gray 
Long windows of a hueless sky. 


THE LONG DYING. 

The dying tree no p.ang sustains; 

But, by degrees rclincjuishing 
Companionship of beams and ruins, 
Eovgcts the balmy breath of spring. 

Erom off th’ enringfid trunk tliat keeps 
His annual count, of ages gone, 

Th’ embwee of summer slowly slips ; — 
Still stands the giant in the sun. 

His myriad lips, that suck’d of old 
The dewy breasts of heaven, are dry; 
His roots remit the crag and mould; 
Yet painless is his latest sigh. ■ 


He falls; the forests round him roar; — 
Ere long on quiet hank and copse 
TJntrembling moonbeams rest ; once more 
The startled babe his head down drops. 
But ah for one who never drew 
Prom age to age a jjainless breath! 

And ah the old wrong ever now! 

And ah the many-centuried death! 


G .R A T T AN. 

God works through m.an, not hills or snows I 
In man, not men, is the godlike power ; 

The mail, God’s potentate, God foreknows ; 

lie sends him stvengih at the destined hour. 
His Spirit he breathes into one deep heart: 

His cloud he bids from one mind depart: 

A Saint !— and a mce is to God re-born! 

A Man! — One man makes a nation’s morn! 

A man, and the blind laud by slow degrees 
Gains sight ! A man, and the deaf laud hears I 
A man, and the dumb land like wakening seas 
Thunders low dirges in proud, dull ears ! 

One m.an, and the People, a three days’ corse, 
Stands up, and the grave-bands fall olf perforce; 
One man, and the nation in height a span 
To the measure ascends of the perfect man. 

Thus wept unto God the land of Eire: 

Yet there rose no man and her hope wa.s deads 
In the ashes she sat of a burn'd-out fire; 

And s.aekeIotIi was over hor queenly head. 

But a man in hor latter days arose; 

,A. deliverer stepp’d from the camp of her foes: 

He spake; the great and the proud gave way, 

1 And the dawn began which shall end in day I 


THE “OLD LAND.’’ 

Ah, kindly and sweet, we must love thee perforce I 
The disloyal, the coward alone would not love 
thee: 

Ah mother of heroes! strong mother! soft mirsel 
We arc thine while the large cloud swims on- 
ward above theo I 

By thy hills ever blue that draw heaven so near; 
By thy elitfs, by thy lakes, by thine ocean-luU’d 
highlands; 

And more — by thy records disastrous and dear, 
The shrines on thy headlands, the colls in thino 
islands! 

Ah, well sings Oie thrush by Idxnaii and Traigh-Iil 
Ah, well breaks the wave upon L'mhhall and 
Brandon! 


AUBEEy T. I>E VEER 


Tliy breeze o’er the upland Idowe clement and I was sad last night, to-day 1 niii hiuUlcv, 
Because I go from my mother's door. 

And o'er’ fields, once his own, which the hind 

must abandon. , , . The gold burs sliine on the forosl.'s (loo 

A caitiff tlie noble who draws from thy i)lain.s gluilte not, 0 leaf! Tl. is 1 must troriilile 


His all, yet i-evores not the s( 


A clown and a serf, ’mid his boundless domains 
Idis spirit consumes in the prison of his atiaight- 


Through the cloud of its pathos thy face is more . 
fair: 

In old time thou wort eun-clad; the gold robe ^ 
thou worest! 

To tlioe tiic heart turns as the deer to her lair, 
hire she dies, her first bed in the gloom of the 
forest. I 

Our glory, our sorrow, onr mother ! Thy God 
III thy worst dorolietion forsook but to prove 
thee : — 

Blind, blind as the lilindworm; cold, cold as tbo 


From a Spanish sailor a dagger I hougl 
I trailed a rose-tree our gray liawii o'l 
Till! creed and niy letters onr oid liuril t 
My days were sweet liy my molher’s 
My little white goat that willi raised fe 
The oak stock, thy iionis in the ivy 1 
Could I wrestle like thee — liow the wr 


THE LITTIiE BLACK HOSE. 

The little Black Eo.so sliall be rod at la.st! 

IVhat made it black but Die Bast wind dry. 
And the tear of tlie widow tliat foil on it fast? 

' It shall redden the liills when June is niglil 
The Bilk of tho Kino shall rest at last ! 

Wh.at drnvo her forth hut tlic dragoii-lly? 

- In the golden vale she shall feed full fast 

With her mild gold horn, and her slow dark eye. 
The wounded wood-dove lies dead at last i 
The pine long blooding, it sliall not die! 

, ^This aoug is secret. Mine ear it pass’d 
In a wind o’er the plains of Athoiiry. 


Parewoll, my wolf-liouiid, tliat slow MueOwing 
Ashetioizodmo,and fiirlliroiightliothieketsboi' 
My heifer, Alb, in Hie. groeu vale lowing, 

My «ygnot’.s nest upon Lorna’s shoro, 

He lias killed ten chiefs, this chief that plights in 
His Iiaiiil is like that of the giant, Balov; 

But I fear his kiss, and liis heard aliVighlt) mo, 
And the groat stone dragon above lu.s door. 
Had I dmightera nine, with mo they slumld Ian 
They .should sing old songs, they uliouhl dan 
at my door, 

They should grind at tlie (picni ; no iicod (o inari 

0 wliou will tills marriage day ho o'er I 
Had I Imriod, like iMoiriu, three mates already 

1 might say : “ Three lui,'ibaudn, thou why n 


THE WUDDING OE THE CLANS. 


I go to knit two clans together I 
Our clan and this elan unseen of yore. 

Our elan fears not, Imt I go, 0 whither? 

This day T go from my motlier’s door. 

. Thou redbre.ast sing’st the old song over, 

Though many a time thou hast sung it heforo; 

They never sent thee to some strange new lover 

: sing a new song by my mother's door. . 

1 stepped from my little room down Iiy the ladder, 
fjs: The ladder that never so shook before j 


rimehus paced the wooded mountain, 
Kindled dawn and mot a iloo; 
“Child, what ails thee that thnii rove 
O’er luy hriglil lulls kuiI und slow? 
"That upon tliy left side only 
Thou thy nooutido idouj) do.-il. lake, 
That thy foot the foimtain troiibli's, 
Ever ore thy thirst thou slaknY” 
Answered then tlie woejiing crcutiire ; 

“Once beside me raced a fawn, 
Seest her, 0 thou Cod all-Bctiing, 

O’er thy hills in wood and lawn? 



“On my left side sleep I only, 

For ’tia there my trouble stirs. 
And my foot the fountain troubles, 
Lest it yield me shape like hers.” 


Then the Sun-God marvelled, musing : 

“IVlien my foolish Daphne died, 
Booted ’mid Pcneian laurels. 

Scarce one little hour 1 sighed. " 


SIR STEPHEN DE VERE. 

Eom 1813 — 


[Sir Stephen de Vere is the second son of 
Sir Aubrey de Veto, and inlierits, in another 
manner from his brother Aubrey, his father’s 
talent. He was born July, 1812. Educated, 
Trinity tiollego, Dublin. Entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to tlie Ii'isb Bjir in 1836. 
Sat as M.J:’. for Limerick, 18o-l-f)9. He 
succeeded his brother, Sir Vere. do Vere, in 
the baronetcy in 1880. His literary work is' 
chiefly found in his scholarly translations of 
Horace; but his original poetry is musical, 
clear, and tender. He has published The 
Odes of Horace (George Boll & Sons, 1893), 
and various political articles and pamphlets.] 


THE OLD THORN. 

. (TO flohenoe.) 

’Twas on a summer morn 
In the merry month of May, 

IVe sat beneath the aged thorn 
That shades the cloister gray. 

I told my lovo ; she looked 
Aside, nor word she said; 

But a pale glow, like sunset snow, 

Her neck and brow o’ersproad. 

With dainty foot she traced 
Small circles in tlie sand ; — 

Then suddenly she turned, and placed 
In mine her own dear hand. 

And from her dark eyes came 
A flood of light divine, 

A vivid glance of liquid flame 
That hid itself in mine. 

Believe not those who swear 
That love is still untrue, 

Pickle and fugitive as air, , 

And fleeting as the dew; 

In sunshine, storm, or frost, 

Wo’ ve lived and loved together, 

In peace and hope, or tempest-tost. 

In fair or clouded weather. 


When flowers bedeck each May, 

We sit beneath tliat thorn, 

And blc.9a the ancient cloister gray, 
Aud that fair summer morn. 


WALTER DE MAPES. 
{aiiohdeacon of oxfobd.) 

In an honest tavern let me die, 

Before my lips a brimmer lie, 

And angel choir.? come down aud cry : 

“ Peace to thy soul, my jolly hoy.” 

Wine feeds with fire the lamp of soul, 

The heart soars upward from tlio howl, 
Strong tavern draughts my brain coiisolo, 
Not the sly butler’s watered dole. 

Some gift to each kind nature gave, 

Not mine to write when good I crave ; 
Sober, I’m but a beaten slave, 

I hate all fasting as the grave. 

My poems smack of my potation — 

Strong verse with .sonml intoxication, — 
Starving I lose my inspiration. 

But in ray c\ip.s 1 bang the nation. 

My vein prophetic gives no sound 
Save when my belly’s full ami round; 
Wlmn Bacchus in my brain aits crowned, 
In rushes Phoebus with a bound, 

And flings his oracles around. 


FROM HORACE. 

(flToa ehitr ncijua mimim) 

Nor gold, nor ivory inlaid, 

Nor cedars from IlymotluH torn, 
Nor Libyan marble colonnade 
My humble homo adorn. 

No Spartan purples, deftly wrought 
By client hands, enrich my house ; 
An heir unknown, I liave not sought 
The wealth of Attains. 


JOSEPH SHIEIDAN LE EAHU. 



Simple and trne, I share with all 
Tlie treasures of a kindly mind ; 

And in my cottage, poor and small, 
The great a welcome find. 

I vox not gods, nor patron friend. 
For larger gifts, or ampler store; 

My modest Sahine farm can loud 
All that. I want, and more. 

Day treads on day, year oliases year. 
Succeeding moons are bora to die; 

You, heedless of the tomb, uprear 
Your marhlo halls on high. 

The waters that at Bairn’s feet, 

Their angry surges rolled of yore. 

Usurped by upstart walls, retreat, 
And wash their sands no more. 

Your hand has dared to violate 
Old landmarks, in its guilty rage. 


And eintched, with greed insatuito, 

Tire poor man’s iieritiigc. 

From fireless hoartlis, unroofed almdes, 

The o.viled sire and wife depart, 

Their tear-stained babes and household godri 
Close folded to tlieir hoiirli. 

Wliat halls the tyrant lord aw 


Garth's awliil anna are spread. 

Not power, nor ciuft, nol, proffored 
From Oreus could l.’romotlunis fi 
Tartarean glooms for ever hold 
The proud I'elopidto. 

Death grasps the strong, tlio riiili, I 
The sons of kings, in hond aueur 
Sought or unsouglit, death lioiirs tli 
Of til’ overlalionreii poor. 


JOSErn SHERIDAN LE EANU. 

Bohn 1814 — Died 1873. 


[The subject of mu' memoir is yet another 
Hienib or of the large family of wits that sprn ng 
from the etock of the Sheiidaiis. .Toseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu was the gnindsoii of Alicia 
Le Fanil, the favourite sister of llichard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and an authores.s lierself, 
like nearly every member of her family. JTis 
father was the Rev. Thomas P. Le Faiiii. 
Jo.sBph was born in Dublin oii the 2.Sth of 
August, 1814. He graduated with honours 
in Trinity, College, .and at an early ago lu: 
began writing for the newspapers. Ulti- 
mately he became ])art proprietor of the Duh- 
' lin Bvmiitf! MaM, with its weekly issue the 
Warder, and a few years before his death he 
was also the owner of the BiiMm UnivmUji 
Magazine. 

To the last-named periodical ho began to 
contribute shortly after its start. His first 
great suocos.s was with liia poetry, two of his 
pieces, “Slienuis O’Bricu” and “Phadtig Oro- 
hoore”, being excellent apecimeiis of the half 
huruoi'ous, half pathetic compositioii, wliich 
be.st depicts Irish life. One of these we quotu. 
Le Farm wais also tlie author of a considerable 
number of uovoLs. His chief power was in i 
describing scenes of aniysterions or grotesque 
character, and the mystery in some of his series 
is kept up with considerable skill to the end. \ 


.ITci wi'otii ill a day when tlio siqipi'iiatuml and 
the weird weiai a f'asliiou in llcticni, a i'lisliimi 
no doubt “made in (ieiiiiaiiy". In this pe- 
culiar Vein his work has hardly been bet Lered, 
even by llulwer DyUou nr Airs. Ornwe. 
Some of the best things he wrote, however, 
were sliorter skeLcJics in the old nninbers of 
the Ihthliii iJMPcrsUy Miigaziiit’, an e.vlrael, 
from one of which wu give. In IHiiO he pnb- 
ILshed The Owl: and Anchor, a Chninirlc of Old 
Dnhliit. Thi.s was fullnwed in bS(j;i by the 
f/onsn hg the. Churchyard, .lie is a,lsii tlie 
anther of Uncle tdila.^, Tenants of Malorii, 
Willing to Die, and other stories. In most of 
these later productions there is tlie skilf illness 
in eoiitriviiig a plot of wliich we liave .spoken ; 
there are also frequently fine scenes; but some 
of the storio.s are weakened by tlie wa.nl; of 
condensation so common in tales tliat aqipear 
in serial form. 

. Mr. Le Fanu, who bad retired from Hocial 
life several years previously, owing I.e tin' 
death of his wifi', died in his lioiise in Mor- 
rion Square, Jliibliii, on |i’('lirnary 7, 1H73. 
His friends, a«(irding to a inaga/.ine article, 
“admired liim for hi.s learning, his sparlJiiig 
wit, and pleasant eon versatinn, and loved him 
for his manly virtues ... and liis lovivif' 
afliietioiiate nature.”] 


JOSEPH SHEEIDjiH LE FANU. 


A NAUPOW ESCAPE EEOM MUBDER. 

[T}ie tale from which the following passage 
is an extract a^jpearod under the title, “ Pas- 
sage in the Secret History of an Irish Count- 
ess,” in the Novemher number (1838) of the 
: Dublin Uniimrsity Magadne. The same facts 
supplied the chief incident in Unde Silas. A 
young girl — she is the countess— is left by 
her father as the ward of her uncle. This 
uncle wishes her to uiaitry his son, “ Edward 
T — — n.” She refuses, and one night the 
events described in the following exti’act took 
place. The Emily mentioned is daughter of 
the uncle of the countess.] 

I went to my room early that night, but I 
was too miserable to sleep. At about twelve 
o’clock, feeling very nervous, I determined to 
call my cousin Emily, who slejrt, you wiU re- 
member, in the next room, which communi- 
cated with mine by a second door. By this 
private entrance I found my way into her 
chamber, and without difficulty persuaded 
her to return to my room and sleep witli me. 
■We accordingly lay down together— she un- 
dressed, and I with my clothes on — for I was 
every moment walking up and down tho 
room, and felt too nervous and miserable to 
think of rest or comfort. Emily was soon fast 
asleep, and I lay awake, fervently longing for 
the first pale gleam of morning, reckoning 
every stroke of the old clock with an impa- 
tience which made every hour appear like six. 
It must have been about one o’clock when I 
thought I he.ard a slight noise .at the partition 
door between Emily’s room and mine, as if 
caused by somebody’s turning the key in the 
lock. I held my breath, and the same sound was 
repeated at the second door of my room— tliat 
which opened upon the lobby — the sound was 
here distinctly caused by the revolution of the 
bolt in the lock, and it was followed by a slight 
pressure upon the door itself, as if to ascertain 
the security of the lock. The person, whoever 
it might be, was probably s.atiafied, for I heard 
the old boards of the lobby creak and strain, 
as if under the weight of somebody moving 
cautiously over them. My sense of hearing 
became unnaturally, almo,st painfully acute. 

I suppose the imagination added distinctness 
to sounds vague in tliemselves. I thought 
that I could actually hear the breathing of ! 
the person who was slowly returning down i 
the lobby ; at the head of the staircase there 
appeared to occur a pause ; and I could dis- 
tinctly hear two or three sentences hastily | 
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whispered; the steps then descended the 
stairs with apparently less caution. I now- 
ventured to walk quickly and lightly to the 
lobby door, and attempted to open it; it was 
indeed fast locked upon the outside, as was 
.also the other. I now felt that the dreadfid 
hour was come; but one desperate expedient 
remained— it -was to awaken Emily, and by 
our united strength, to .attempt to force the 
partition door-, which was slighter than the 
other, and through this to pass to the lower 
part of the house, whence it might he possible 
to escape to the grounds, and forth to the 
village. I returned to the bedside, .and shook 
Emily, hut in vain ; nothing that I could do 
availed to produce from her more than a few 
incoherent words — ^it was a death-like sleep. 
She had certainly drank of some narcotic, as 
had I probably also, spite of all the caution 
with which I had examined everything pre- 
sented to us to eat or drink. I now attempted, 
with as little noise as possible, to force first 
one door, then the other — hut .all iu vain. I 
believe no sti-ength could have effected my 
object, for both doors opened inwards. I 
thei'efore collected whatever movables I 
could carry thither, and pik’d them against 
the doors, so as to assist me in whatever 
.attompits I should make to resist the entrance 
of tho.se without. I then returned to the bed 
and endeirvoured again, but fruitlessly, to 
awaken my cousin. It was not sleep, it was 
torpor, letliarg}’, de.ath. I knelt down and 
prayed with an agony of earnestness; and 
then se.ating myself upon the bed, I awaited 
my fete with a kind of terrible tainquillity. 

I heard a faint chinking sound from the 
narrow court wliich I have already mentioned, 
as if caused by the scrairing of some iron 
1 sti t t against stones or rubbish. I at 
fir-st determined not to disturb tbu calmness 
which I now felt, by uselessly watching the 
proceedings of those who sought my life ; but 
as the sounds continued, the horrible curiosily 
which I felt overcame every other emotion, 
and I determined, at all hazards, to gratify it. 
I therefore crawled upon my knees to the 
window, so as to let the smallest portion of 
my Lead appear above the sill. The moon 
was shining with an uncertain radiance npeii 
the antique gray buildings, and oblicpicly u]iou 
the narrow court beneath, one side of which 
was therefore clearly illuminated, -while the 
other was lost in ohscurity, the sharp outlines 
of tlie old gables, with their nodding clusters 
of ivy, being at first alone visible. Whoever 
or whatever occasioned tho noise which had 
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excited my curiosity, -was concealed under the 
shadow of the dark side of the quadrangle. I 
placed my hand over my eyes to shade them 
from the moonlight, which was so bright tia to 
be almost dazzling, and, peering into the dark- 
ness, I fir-st dimly, but afterwards gradually, 
almost with full distinctness, beheld tlie form 
of a man engaged in digging what appeiireil to 
be a rude hole close under the wall. Some im- 
plements, probably a .shovel and pickaxe, lay 
beside him, and to these he every now and 
then applied himself as the nature of the 
ground required. He pursued his task rapid- 
ly, and with as little noise as possible. “ So,” 
thought I, as shovelful after shovelful the dis- 
lodged rubbish mounted into a heap, “they 
are digging the grave in which, before two 
hours pass, I must lie, a cold, mangled corpse. 
I am ihem—1 ca,nnot escajie.'’ 1 felt as if my 
reason was leaving me. 1 started to iny feet, 
and in mere despair I applied myself again to 
each of the two doors iUteniately. I strained 
every nerve and sinew, but I might as well 
have attempted, with my single strength, to 
force the building itself from its foundation. 

I threw myself madly upon tlio ground, .and 
clasped my hands over my eyes as if to shut 
out the horrible images which crowded upon 
me. The paroxy.sm passed away. I jjrayud 
once more with tiie bitter, agonized fervour of 
one who feels that the hour of death is present 
and inevitable. When I arose I went once 
more to the window and looked out, just in 
time to see a shadowy figure glide sto.altliily i 
along the wall. The task was finished. The 1 
catastrophe of the tragedy must soon be .accom- 
plished. I determined now to defend libs 
to the last; and that I might he able.^br'o so 
with some eflect, I searched the for 
something which might servo as r /^q ion; 
but either through accident, or from an .anti- 
cipation of such a possibility, everything which 
might have been m.ade .avaihible for suc;h a 
purpose had been carefully removed. I jhust 
thus die tamely and without an ollbrt to de- 
fend myself. A thought suddenly struck' 'me 
—might it not be ])os8ihlu to escape through 
tile door, which the assassin must open in orde.r 
to enter the rooml I resolved to make thii 
attempt. I felt assured tliat the door through 
which ingress lo the room wonid he effected 
was that which opened upon the lobby. It 
wiis the more direct way, besides being, for 
obvious reasons, leas liable to interruption 
. than the other, I resolved then to place my- 
self behind a projection of the wall, whose 
shadow would serve fully to conceal me, and 


when the door should be opened, and before 
they should have di.scovered the identity of 
the occupant of the bed, to orcei) noiaeiesHly 
from the room, and then to tru.st to frovidenco 
for escape. In order to facilitalo this suheino, 
I removed all the luuiher which I had heaped 
against the door ; and 1 had nearly completed 
my .arrangements, when I perceived the room 
suddenly darkened by the close .approaeh of 
some shadowy tthject to the window. On 
tm’iiiug my eye.s in that direction, 1 oliserved 
at the top of the easement, as if auBpendsid 
from above, fii'st the feet, then the legs, tlieii 
the body, and at length the wliole figure of a 

man present itself. It was Edward lb n. 

He appeared to he guiding his <Ieacent so as 
to bring Ilia feet upon tlio centre of tlie stone 
block which occupied tlie lower pai't of the 
window ; and having secured his footing upon 
this, he kneeled down mid liigiiii lo gaze into 
the room. As the moon was glcuiuing into 
the chamber, and the bed cur tains were drawn, 
ho was able to distingnisli the hwl itself and 
its contents. He appeared satislied with his 
scrutiny, for ho looked up and made a sign 
with his hand, ujiou which thu rope by wliich 
his descent had boon cifcetod was slticlcened 
from above, and ho proceeded to ilisengage it 
from his w.aist; this aocoinjilished, he apjilied 
his hands to the wiiidow-frami', which must 
have been ingeniously contrived for the pur- 
pose, for with apparently no resistance the 
whole frame, eoniaining caseinent and ail, 
slipped from its po,sition in tlie wall, and was 
by him lowered into the room. The cold 
night waved the bod-em’tains, and he paused 
for a moment— all was still aguiu- aud. he 
ateiipod in upon the lleor of Ihe room, lie 
held in his hand what appeared to he a steel 
instrument, shaped something like a hammer, 
but larger and shar];)er at the extremities. 
'I’hia he held rather behind him, while, with 
three long tip-too strides, ho brought liimself 
to the bedside. I felt tliat the discovery must 
now bo nuulo, and held my breath in nioment- 
ary expectation of the execration in wliicli he 
would vent his surprise and disajipoinlauent. 
I closed my eyes — there was a pauso—lmt it 
was a short one. 1 lieard twi.i dull blows, 

S in in raj)id succos.siou : a ipdvering sigh, 

, the long-drawn, heavy breathing of llie 
sleepy was for ever Biwjiondeil. 1 tmcloHed 
my eyes, and saw the murderer lling the quilt 
across the head of bin victim; he Iheti, with 
tlie instrument of death still in his li.and, pro- 
ceeded to thu lobby door, upon wliicli he tajiped 
sharply bwice or thrice -a ipiiclv stc]) wan I lien 
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heard approaching, and avoice whispered some- 
thing from without — Edward answered, with 
a kind of chuckle, “ Her ladyship is i^as t com- 
plaining; unlock the door, in the devil’s name, 
unless you’re afraid to come in, and help me 
to lift the body out of the window.” The 
key was turned in the lock — the door opened 
— and my uncle entered the room. I have 
told you idi'eiuly that I had placed myself 
under the shade of a projection of the wall, 
close to the door, i had instinctively shrunk 
down cowering towards the ground on the 
entrance of Edward through the window. 
When my uncle entered the room, he and his 
son both stood so very close to me that his 
hand was every inornent upon the point of 
touching my face. I held my breath, and 
remained motionless as death. 

“You had no interruption from the next 
room? ” said my uncle. 

“ No,” was tlie brief reply. 

“ Secure the jewels, Ned ; the French harpy 
must not lay lier claws upon them. You’re 
a steady hand, by G— ; not much blood— ehl” 

“ Not twenty drops,” replied his sou, “iuid 
those on tile quilt.” 

“ I’m glad it’s over,” whispered ray uncle 
again; “wc must lift the — the through 

the window, and lay the ruhhish over it.” 

They then turned to the bedside, and, wind- 
ing the bod-olothes round the body, carried it 
between tliem slowly to the window, and, 
exchanging a few brief words with some one 
below, tliey shoved it over the window sill, 
and I heard it fall heavily on the gi'omid 
underneath. 

" I’ll take the jewels,” said my uncle ; “thei’e 
arc two caskets in the lower drawer.” 

He proceeded, with an accuracy which, had 
[ heen more at ease, would have furnished me 
with matter of astonishment, to lay his hand 
upon the very spot where my jewels Lay; and 
having possessed himself of them, lie ciJled to 
Ins son— 

“ Is the rope made fust above ? ” 

“ I’m not a fool — to be sure it is,” replied 
he. 

They then lowei'ed themselves from tlie 
window. 1. now rose lightly and cautiously, 
scarcely daring to 1 vreathe, from my place of 
concealment, and was creeping towards the 
door, when I Jieurd my cousin’s voice, in a 
sharp whisper, exclaim, “Scramble up again; 
G— d d — n you, you’ve forgot to lock the 
door;” and I perceived, by the sti-ainiug of 
the rope which hung from above, that tlie 
mandate was instantly obeyed. Not a second 


was to be lost. I passed through the door, 
which was only closed, and moved as rapidly 
as I could, consistently with stUlnesa, along 
the lobby. Before I had gono many yards 
I heal'd the door through which 1 had just 
passed double locked on the inside. I glided 
down the stairs in teiTor, lest, at every corner, 
I should meet the murderer or one of his 
accomplices. I reached tlie hall, and listened 
for a moment to ascertain whether all wa.s 
silent around; no sound was audible; the 
parlour windows opened on the park, and 
through one of tliem I might, I thought, 
easily effect my escape. Accordingly, I hastily 
entered; but, to my couai,eniatioii, a candle 
was burning in the room, and by its light I 
saw a figure seated at tlie diimer-tahle, upon 
which lay glasses, bottles, and the other 
accompaniments of a drinking party. Tliore 
was 110 other xiieaiis of escape, so I advanced 
witli a firm step and collected mind to the 
window. I noiselessly withdrew the bars and 
unclosed the shutters — I puslied open the 
casement, and, without waiting to look heliiiid 
me, I ran with my utmost speed, scarcely feel- 
ing the ground under me, down the avenue, 
taking care to keep upon tlie grass which 
bordered it. I did not for a moment alack 
my speed, and I had now gained the centre 
jioiiit between the park gate and the mansion- 
house — here the avenue made a wider circuit, 
and in order to avoid delay, I directed my 
w.ay acios.s the smooth sward round which 
tlie path w.ay wound, intending, at the opposite 
side of the flat, at a point which I distinguished 
by a group of old birch trees, to enter again 
upon the beaten track, which was from thence 
tolenibly direct to the gate. I had, with rny 
utmost speed, got about half-way across this 
broad ll.at when the rapid treading of a horse’s 
hoofs struck upon my ear. My heart swelled 
in my bosom, as tbough I would smother. 
The clattering of galloping hoofs approached 
— I was pur.sued— they were now upon the 
swai'd on which I w.as running— there was 
not a bush or a hramhle to shelter me — and, 
as if to render escape altogether desperate, tjie 
moon, which had hitherto heou obscured, at this 
moment shone forth with a broad dear liglit, 
which made every object distinotly visible. 
The sounds were now dose behind me. I felt 
my kneiis bending under mo, with the sensa- 
tion which torments one in dreams. I reeled 
— I stumbled — I fell --and at the same instant 
the cause of my alarm wheeled past me at full 
gallop. It was one of the young fillies which 
pastured loose about the park, whose frolics 
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had tlms all but maddened me with terroi-. 
I snrambled to my feet, and rushed on with 
weak hut rapid ateiis, my sportive companion 
still galloping round and round luo with many 
a frisk and fling, until, at length, more dead 
than alive, I readied the avenue gate and 
crossed the stile, 1 scai'ce knew iiow. I ran 
through the village, in which all was silent as 
the grave, until my progress was arrested by 
the hoarse voice of a sentinel, who cried, 
“ Who goes there P’ I felt that I was noiv safe. 
I turned in the dii-eotion of the voice, and fell 
faulting at the soldier’s feet. When I came 
to myself I was sitting in a miserable hovel, 
surrounded by strange faces, all bespeaking 
curiosity and compassion. Many soldiers were 
in it also ; indeed, as I iiftei-wards found, it 
was employed as a guard-room by a detach- 
ment of troops quartered for that night in the 
town, In a few words I informed their oftlcer 
of the circumstances which hiul occurred, 
describing also the appearance of the peraoiis 
engaged in the murder ; and he, without loss 
of time, proceeded to the mansion-house of 
Cfirriokleigh, taking with him a number of 
his men. But the villains had discovered 
their mistake, and had effected their escape, 
before the arrival of the militaiy. 

.Deep .and fervent as must alw.ays ho my 
gratitude to 1 leaven for my deli verance, effected 
by a chain of providential occmiciices, the 
fidling of a single link of wliich timst have 
insured my destruction, I was long behire I 
could look hack upon it witli other feoliiij.^ 
than tliose of bitterness, .almost of agony. 
The only being that had ever really loved me, 
my nearest and dearest friend, ever remly to 
sympathize, to counsel, and to assist— the 
gayest, the gentlest, the warmest huarl,— the 
only creature on earth that cared for rno — 
hr life had been the price of my deliverance ; 
and T then uttered the wish— which no event 
of my long and soiTOwful life has taught me 
to recall— that she had been spared, and that 
in her stead / were mouldering in the grave 
i forgotten and at rest. 


SHEMUS O'BRIEN. 

TAUT I. 

"Jtat after the war, in the year ’Ninety-Eight, 

: Is soon as the boys were all scattered an' bate,- 
ITwas the custom, whenever a peasant was got, 
,'L’o hang him by trial— harrin’ such as was shot. 


There was trial by jury goto’ on by diiyliglit, 

An' the martial-law lumgiu' the lavings liy night. 
It’s them was hard times for an honest gossoons 
If he missed in tbo jiulgos he'd iiicei the dragoon; 
An’ wUotlicr the sojers or judges gave sculunee, 
The divil amuch time they allowcil for ropentnnee; 
An’ iniiny a line boy wsw then on his kcepin', 
With small share of restin', or sittin’, or sleepiu'; 
An’ bueause they loved Kvhm, an' scnniiHl to sell it;, 
Apreyfor the bloodhound— a marie for l.helinllut — 
Unsheltered by night and nnvoHtcd by d;iy, 

With the heatli for their biirrack, rovongo fw’ 
their pay. 

An’ the bravest an' honestost boy of tliim all 
WasShemus O’Brien, from the town of Olingall; 
His limbs wor well act, an' his body was light, 
An’ the koon-fttnged hound had not teeth half as 

But his face was as pale as the liico of I lie dead, 
An’ his cheek never wa,nacd with the lilicdi of the 
red; 

An’ for all that, h« wasn’t an ugly young boy, 

Per the divil hinwelf couldn't tda/o with his oyc— 
So droll an’ so wicked, so dark an' so liright, 
Likcaiire-llash that crosses the tieplh of the night; 
An’ he was the bout mow'or that ever inw boon, 
An’ the olcgantcst Irarler that ever was soon: 

In foiioin’ he gave Patrick Mooney a cut, 

All' in jumpin’ he Iiato Tom Molony a foot ; 

An’ for liglitncfis of foot tkore was not Ilia peer, 
For, by hcavoiiH, he'd almost outrun tlio red deer; 
An’ his dancin’ was such that the tiicn used to 

All’ the women turn crazy, ho did it so ipiarn; 

An' sure the whole world gave in to Iihn thurol 

An’ it’s ho was the hoy that was liiu'd to ho caugh t, 
Alt' it's often he mti, an' it's often ho fought, 

An’ it’s niaiiy'.s the ouo can romonilior right well 
The ipiarc things lio did; an’ it’s oft 1 liccrd I, ell 
Hoiv he friglitcned tiiu magistrates in Cahirhally, 
An’ escaped tlirougli the sojers in Aherloe vitlloy, 
An’ loatliered tlic yooincn, liimsolf iigiii I'oiir, 

An’ strotclied tlic four strongest on old (iallimwc, 

But the fox niiiat sleep sninetimca, tlio wild ileor 

An’ treachery pray on tiie Wood of tlio best : 
Afther many au action of power aid of |iriilc, 

An’ nmiiy a uiglit on the mminiaiii's iduke sido, 
An’ a thousand groat dangers an’ lidls oviirpiiMt, 
lii tJie durkneas of nigiit lio was taken at last. 

Now, Shcmns l look back on the hcautifui moon, 
For till! door of tlio prison imi.- l chr c on you ;.oiin; 
And take your last look at lici: dim, misty Us lit, 
That IWls on tho moimtniti .an’ valley to-night— 
One look at the villiigo, one look lit llio Hood, 

An’ one at the sheltering, fiu'-ilrdant wood: 
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Pai’owoll to tlie forest, farewell to the hill, 

An’ farewell to the friends that will think of you 
still, 

Earewoll to the pattliern, the hurlin', an’ wake. 
All’ farewell to the girl that would die for your 

An’ twelve sojcrs brought him to Maryborough 
jail, 

An’ with irons secured him, refusin’ all bail. 

The fleet limbs wor chained and the sthrong hands 
W'or bound, 

An’ he lay down his length on the cold prison 
ground; 

An’ the dhrames of his childhood kem over him 

As gentle and soft as the sweet summer air; 

An’ happy romimbranees crowdin’ on ever, 

As fast as the foam-flake.s dlirift down on the river, 
Bringin’ fresh to hia heart merry days long gone by, 
Till the tears gathered lioavy and thick in liis eye. 
But tlie tears didn’t lull, for the pride iv Ids heart 
Wouldn’t Bulfov one dhrop down hia pale cheek to 
start ; 

An’ lie sprimg to Ida feet in llie dark prison cave, 
An’ he swore with a fierceness tlial miaevy gave. 
By the hopes iv the good an’ the cause iv the brave. 
That when he was movddoring in the cowld grave. 
His iiumio.s never should have it to iioaat 
His seorn iv tlioir vengeance one moraoiit was lost. 
His hosoiii might blood, bnt hia clieok should be 
dliry, 

Bor undaunted ho lived, and undaunted lie’d die. 
PAUT II. . 

AVell, as soon as a few weeks were over an’ gone. 
The torribiu day of tlio trial came on; 

T'liure was such a groat crowd, there was scarce 
room to stand. 

An’ sojern on guard, an’ dragoons sword in hand; 
An’ the court-house so full that the people were 
hotherod, 

An’ attorneys and criers on the point of being 
smothered; 

Ail’ counsellors almost .gave oyer for dead. 

An’ the jury sittin’ up in the box overhead; 

An’ the judge settled out so detenninod an’ big, 
With the gown on hi.s hack, an’ an elegant wig; 
An’ silenee was called, an’ the mlnit ’twa.s said, 
T'hc court was as still as the Jieart of the dead. 

An’ they lioard but the opening of one prison lock, 
An’ Shemus O'Brien kem into the dock, 

.For one minute he turned his eyes round on the 
throng, 

An’ then looked on the bars, sb firm and so strong;. 
•An’ lie saw lliat ho had not a hojie nor a friend, 

A. flliaiice to escape nor a word to defend; , 

.An’ he folded his arms as ho stood there alone. 

As calm and as cold as a statue of stone. . 
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An’ they read a big writin’, a yard long at lasto, 
Shemus clidu’t sec it, nor mind it a taste. 

An’ the judge took a big pinch of snulV, au’ he 
says: 

“Arc you guilty or not, Jim O’Brien, if you 
plaisc'i” 

An’ all held their breath in the silence of dread, 
An’ Shemus O’Brien imido aiiswcr an’ said: 

“My lord, if you ask me if in my lirotinic 
I thoiiglit any treason, or did any eriino, 
Tliat.sliould call tomy cheek, as I si and alone hero. 
The hot blush of shame or the coldness of fear, 
Though 1 stood by tlie grave to receive my death- 

Before God an’ the world I would answ'er you Ho! 
But if you would ask me, as I think it like, 

If in tlie roticllion I carried a pike. 

An’ fougiit for ouid Ireland, from the first to the 

An’ shod the heart’s blood of ber Intterest foes — 

I answer you Yes; an’ I tell you again, 

Thougli I stand licrc to perish, it’s my glory that 

In her cause I wa.i willin' my veins slionld run dry. 
An’ notv for licr sake I am ready to die.” 

Then the silence was great, and the jury smiled 
hriglit, 

An’ the judge wasn’t sorry the job was tuailo light; 
By my soul, it’s hiinsclf was tho orahbo(i ouId chap! 
In a twinkling he pulled on his ugly black cap. 

Then SUoinus’s mother, in tho crowd stamlln’ by, 
Called out to the judge witli a pitiful cry: 

“0 Judge, darlin’, don’t — oh! don’t say the wordi 
The enitlmr is young — have mercy, my lordl 
Yon don't know him, my lord; oh! don’t give him 

He was foolisli — he didn’t know what he wna doin’ I 
He’s ilie kindliest cnitliur, the lindorest-hsaiTod; 
Don’t juirt us for ever, we that’s so long parted ! 

I Judge luavourneen, forgive liiin — forgive him, my 
lord ! 

An’ God will forgive you. — ohl <lou’t say tho word !” 

1 That was i.hc first minit O’Brien was shaken, 

When lie a:iw he was not cpiite forgot or fomaken! 
An’ down hi.s pale check, at llio word of Ins mother, 
The big tears were running, one :ifter the other. 
An’ two or three times ho endeavouroil to spake, 
But the strong m:inly voice used to lalter :ui’ 

But at Itist, by tlie strength of hia liigh-mounting 

He conquered an’ mastered hiagrinf’sswelliug tide; 
An’ fKiy-s he : “Mother, don’W-don't break your 
poor heart ! 

Sure, sooner or later, the dearest must part. 

All’ God knows it’s better than wand’ring in fear 
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On the bleak traekleus mountain among the n-ild 
deer, : 

To 1)0 in the grave, where the heart, head, lui’ 
breast 

From labour an’ sorrow for ever shall rest. 

Then mother, ray darlin’, don’t cry any inoro — 
Don’t make me seem broken in this my last hourj 
Tor I wish, wlien my heart’s lyin’ raider the raven, 
No tree raiui can .say that I died like a craven. ” 
Then towards the judge Shuimis bent down liia 
head. 

An’ that miuit the solemn denth-sciitence was said. 

PAllT HI. 

The moniin’ was bright, an’ the mists rose on high, 
An’ the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky — 
But why are the men standing idle so late’i 
An’ why do the crowd gather fast in the streotf 
What come they to talk of? — wlmt come they to 
see? 

An’ why does the long rope king from the cross- 
troe? 

0 Shemus O’Brien, pray forvont an’ fasti 
May the saints take your soul, for tliis day is your 
last. 

Pray fast an’ pray strong, for the moment is nigh. 
When strong, proud, an’ great as you aro, you 
must die ! — 

At last they drew open the hig prison gate. 

An’ out came the sheriffs an’ sojers in state; 

An’ a cart in the middle, an’ Shemus was in it — 
Hot paler, but prouder thau ever that minit; 

An’ as soon ns the people saw Shemus U’Brioii, 

Wid prayin’ and blessin’, an’ all the girls cryiu’, 

A wild wailin’ sound koni on all by degrees, i 
Like the sound of the Jonesomc wind blowin’ 
through troosl 

On, on to the gallows the sheriffs are gone. 

An’ tile car an’ the sojers go steadily on. 

An’ at every side swcllin’ around iv the cart, 

A wild sorrowful sound that would open your 

How under tlie gallows the car takes its stand. 

And the hangman gets up with a rope in his hand. 
An’ the priest havin’ blest him, gets down on tlie 
ground; 

jVn’ Shemus O’Hriou tlirows one look around. 

Then the hangman drew near, and the people grew 
still, 

Ifoung faces turn sickly, an’ warn hearts tuni chill; 
An’ the rope bein’ ready, his nock was made biu'c, 
Por the gripo of the life-strangling conls to 
prepare; 

And the good priest has left him, havin’ said liis 
last prayer. 

But the good priest did more — for his hands lie 
unbound, 

Air with one daring spring Jim has leaped on the 
ground! 


Bang! bang! go the earlnnes, an’ clash go the 
sabres; 

He’s not down ! he’.s alive 1 now attend to him, 
neighboiu's! 

By one shout from the people the heavens are 
slmkcn — 

One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 
Your sword, s they may glitter, your c.'irbiae.s go 
hang. 

But if you want bangin' 'tis yourselves you mmit 

To-night he’ll he sleepin’ in Aherloe glin, 

An’ the dmr.s in the dice if yon catch him agin. 
The sojers run this way, tlio slieriffs run tliat, 

All’ Father llalono lost liis neiv Sunday hat : 

An’ the sheriffs were, ijoth of them, punisliod 
severely, 

An’ fined like the divil, liccauau Jim done tbem 
fairly. 

A week after this time, witbont firin’ n cannon, 

A sharp Yankee schooner sai led on t of Mio Klianinm ; 
An’ the captain left word he was going to Cork, 
But the devil a bit — he was hound fur New York. 

The very next spring — a liriglit morniii’ in May, 

An’ just six months iiftor the groat hanglti' day 

A letter was brought to tlio town of Kildiiru, 

An’ on the oufaiido wa.s written out fair; — 

“To onUl Mrs. O’Brien, in Ireland, or olsowherti. ” 
An’tiic inside began — “Mydoargoodould Motlior, 
I’m safe, and I'm luippy! an’ not wisliin’ to tmtlicr 
You in the ratlin’ — with llie lielp of the priest - 
( seiul you inclosed in this letter at least 
.Knough t.o pay him an’ to fetch yon away 

'l-’o the land of the free an' the bravo -Amerikiiy! 

Hero you’ll bo Impiiy, iiu’ never niinlo cv.vin’, 

As long US you’re mother of Sliomus (.I’Brioii. 

Hive my love to sweet Biddy, an' tell her lieware 
Of that spalpeen ivlio calls hiinsel f ‘ Lord of K ildii rc ; ' 
An’ just say to the judge, 1 ilon’t now care a rap 
For him, or his wig, or Ida dirty black cap. 

All’ as for the dragoons them piibi men of 

slaughter — 

Say I love them a,s well as tlio devil loves lioly 

All’ noiv, my good mother, one word of advice— 
Fill your bag with potatoes, an' bacon, an’ rieo. 
An’ tell my sweet Bithly, the best way of all 
Is now an’ for ever to leave ould Olciigall, 

An’ eome with you, takin’ ii snug ealjln berth. 

An’ bring us a sod of the ould iShamrocfc cartb. 
An’ wlion you start from ould Ireland, take 
passage at Oork, 

An’ come straight across to the town of Now York; 
An’ there ask the mayor tlio host way to go 
To the town of Gineiiiuati-.-tlio state (lliio: 

An’ thero you will find me, without mueli tryin’, 
At the 'Harp an’ the .Bogie, ’ kept liy Slieimis 
O’Brien.” 
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MAEMION W. SAVAGE. 

Bohn 1823 — Died 1872. 


[The novels of Marmiou W. Savage were 
very iiopuliir in their day. Tliey belong for 
the most part to that era in romance inaugu- 
rated by the late Charles Kingsley, m which 
a connection was preached between a firm 
belief in the truths of Ohristianity and the 
possession of well-developed muscles. Savage 
was born in Dublin in 1823 or 1824, and sjient 1 
there the greater part of his life, holding an 
official position. Kemoving to Loudon ui 
185(1 he gave himself up to the literary 2iro- i 
fcMsion, and produced in rapid .succession a i 
series of stories, The Baehelor of the xilbany, 
My Unde the Curate, Iteuben Medlicott, and 
the Woman of Buainesx. The first and third 
wore highly popular, and have been reprinted 
in New York. The Falcon Family, produced 
at an earlier date, is on the whole the Ijeat 
known and the choicest of his storii's. It is 
intended as a satire on the leaders of the 
Young Ireland party; and some of the sarcasm 
is very keen and ainnsiug, but, as j)olitical jiic- 
tures, his sketches are no better than Ciirioa- 
ture. Savage is hajipier in his description of 
Cockney adventurers than Irish extravagances; 
and his portraits of two social parasites are 
intensely amusing. He w.-is the editor for 
some years of the Escaminer; and he also 
brought out an edition with notes of Sheil’s 
Political and Poriid Blvtches. lie died iuTor- 
(juay, whither ho had retired for his health, 
on May 1, 1872. He Wiis inanicd twice ; his 
first wife was a niece of Lady Morg.'iu. Savage 
would probably have been b(!tter known, but 
that the restraints of official life compelled him 
to veil the authorship of his early work.s. His 
novels fully make up for their vvaut of con- 
structive skill by tbeir sketches of contem- 
porary character— sketcbe.s not the less amus- 
ing because the stiiiid point of the author is 
that of good-humoured cynicism.] 


AN ADVENTUKOX7S COUrLlS. 

(PBOM THE “EALCON FAMILY. ’’) 

Mrs. Falcon was a woman in the August of 
her days; brisk and blooming, with black 
hair and brown coinidexion, her nose slightly 
afiailine, her lips small and compressed; her 
eyes dark, piercing, bold, practical ; her fea- 


tures in general regular and massive, witli a 
free and dai-ing expression which had a el!.avm 
of its own for those who like what the French 
call wie beaute insolente. She was above the 
middle height, and looked even taller than 
she actually was, in consequence of her re- 
markably stately and conmiandiug carriage, 
a jjoint to wliicb, perbajis, she jiaid the more 
attention, as it was the oidy carriage she could 
call her owu. All the developments of her 
person were on a large scale ; site wanted no 
milliner’s assistance to help her to bustle 
through the world. 

Falcon was very tail and meagre; his nose 
was red and hooked ; hi.s eyes twinkling and 
intelligent ; his forehead liigh, narrow, reced- 
ing, bald, gariiislied on eacli side with an up- 
right tuft of reddish hair 

Mr. Falcon was an immense favourite with 
little England; he was the sehool-Loy's archi- 
tect and ship-builder, and Master of the 
Ordnance to tlie British Nursery; incompar- 
able at making cannon with quills, mortars 
of trotter-bones, armadas of old corks, and 
armies out of visiting-tickets. Then, for chil- 
dren who were sager than to play with any- 
thing but the toys of iihilosoifiiy, he could 
snlfocate canaries in exh.austed receivers, de- 
vclo]) electric sparks from the lirislling backs 
of reluctant kittens, exhibit the laws of refi ac- 
tion with a slop-basin and a tea-spoon, and 
seduce needles out of work-boxes with a mag- 
net of amazing virtue, which he always car- 
ried in his waistcoat pocket. In a word, he 
was the darling of the darlings ; seoiired the 
nui-fjeries first, and there planted the artillery 
with which he often carried the dining-room ; 
which was, of course, the main point. 

Mrs. Falcon had the usual success that 
follows the steps of a fine and a clever woman, 
wlnere she had not the sharpness or the jc.al- 
ousy of her owu se.x to copo with. 'Wherever 
male iiiflnoucc was ascendant, the gyjisy was 
Boldom reimlHod, and often, received with 
hearty welcome. What man, who had either 
the eye of a Buheiis for florid beauty, or the 
taste of a Borrow for Eingaree adventure, 
could eontemifiate either her person or her 
character without admiration I In bouses 
where petticoat government was established 
she had a more diliioult card to play; and. she 
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relied, of course, upoa her intellectual re- I 
Honrcea ,'i.ud diplomatic ahilities alto^'cthor. 

Ml’S, li’alcon had been, in her ra;.viden estiite, 
ji Miss Georgina Hawke, the dfiughter of .a 
dissipated clergyman, .and tlio niece of a pro- j 
iligate jieer, who h.ad ])aased from the IIoiiko i 
of fjords into the h.anlc.riij its’ calendar in con- | 
.sccpieiice of his patrici.an propensity to deal in | 
h()i.-.e-Jlc.sh. Lively and liandsouio, indif- 
ferently educated, and loosely principled (hav- 
ing lost hei- mother at a very early age), the 
hrowii Georgina passed the iii-st twenty years 
of her life wandering up and down the Brit- 
ish dominions, in a sort of ai’istocratic va- 
grancy, transmitted from honso to house, i 
forwarded from uncle to aunt, tossed from 
one cousin to another, generally received with i 
welcome, hecause, beside being a relative, i 
she WHS pretty .and entertaining, but as com- . 
luonly parted with (when .she was not imcere- 
inonionsly p.acked oil’) with uipial or groa.ter 
alacrity, in eouHequence of an amiable, and, 
in her case, a pardonable tondeiiey to overtax 
the hoapitalities of her friends and relations, 
tlndei' there unfavouraldo circmnstuncos, lead- 
ing this vagabond life, tbc delicu'uees she 
laboured under in the refinements and .aceom- 
pHslimenta of Imlies of her social rank were 
any thing but sm-prising. A tomboy at twelve, 
she was an Amazon at twenty; and tho.se 
free, rollicking iiiaiinors, which made her 
■ popiiliu’ enouglr with country geutlomen, ren- 
dered her jirojiortionably formidalile to her 
mvn sex, parlicnl.arly to molliers who had 
daugiiters to bring up and out, of an age to 
be iniluoueed by bad example. However, 
she managed to pick up as she juggeil along a 
scrap of an accomplishment here, and a sprig 
of useful knowledge there. She could never 
remember where she got her music; and 
Heaven only knew whore she acquired the 
little French she posses, sed, and of which .she 
was apt to make an adventurous and amusing 
display. -But she was acensed of picking up 
other things, as well as information, on her 
rambles ; and in truth she was from the out- 
set a little predatory, ;is well ns migratory, in 
her Iiahiti ; that is to say, she did not partici- 
liatt, in all the lawpeet th.at judges .and lawyers 
express for tlie rights of jiroperty; or iierli.aps 
she iueiined to the primitive Christian systoin 
i of cormnunity of goods. .Her moral delin- 
quenciB.s, however, were generally taken in 
good part ; her relatives and coimeetions were 
as often entertained as annoyed by her jiott.y 
larcenies; and soinetime.s they oven laughed 
heartily ,as they sereamed, “A la voUnm} A 


la voleme!” when the daughter of the jiumoii 
and niece of the lord trooped off in their satin 
boots, or in.arolied awa.y in their Caahioere 
shawls. Considering that, nmoiigHt other 
houses, she had ooe.a.shmally Hojuuriied in 
those of dignitaries of tlie Clmrch, and oven 
in epLscopa.1 ])a.la,ces, it was niaivelloiiB that 
Georgina Hawke’s organ of conHcicutiouMueHS 
had not been better dovelopeil, and very 
curious, too, that she shoulil evince, as .she 
iilways did, a jiarticular fancy for matte.r,s of 
gold and silver. But never could she re.sist 
the temptations of loose bljonterin ; and 
numerous were the occasion.s when vaaiished 
thimbles, missing jiencil-cases, and lings or 
bracelets supposed to lie in the crucible or iu 
the moon, were accidentally disciivcrod iu the 
recesses of her roticiilo, or the oulilietU’. of 
some still more roguish privy poclel. 

Miss Hawke, iu fact, was an Antolyian in 
petticoats, “littered vinder Merenry,” a. “miap- 
per-iqi of imeonsidorcd triilcs;” for, having a 
shrewil gift of observation, she had I'eniarked 
in her temlercst yearn tlie thousand “waifs 
and nti-ay.s” (a.s lawyci'M phraso it) in the foianii 
of combs, caps, aprons, chains, fans, fcallicr.-i, 
veils, garters, llowevs tlie aiaatmiilalioiis of 
bygone seasons, ami the cklirm of fashioiiN out 
of date - which strew and encumber live bed- 
roems and boudoirs of her sex, as leaves do 
the brooks in autumn; and ]ieiiia]H sin- ob- 
served, too, that the liaudB of the iady’s-uiiiid 
are unequal iu every ease to the elearing 
away of all this gay rubbiHli. At any rate 
she was a match for any hidy’s-maiil in the 
land at this .species of Augean labour; hid ('ven 
wiien she ]iomiced ujieu aiiieliu of gicaler 
value, a diamond brooch, or a braid of pciuis, 
how often did she rurloem tlie act of tcniporary 
felony (in the opinion of all but the pari y plun- 
dered) by the transfer to a very pretty neck of 
w'hiit was destined to deck, a, very jilaiii one'i 

Upon the whole, it was a question wludher 
our hawk, turned “la pie ij/thme” (for her 
girlhood was so nicknamed), was more ad- 
mired than feared. 81ie ecrtainly did iirodmie 
more or less ala,rm avlierevi.U’ .she sliowcil her 
liaudsome livazen faei'; and ere she attained 
her sowriteeutli year there w.'ei ii desire vei y 
generally felt and e.xiinvwed to .scii her mar- 
ried ami settled in. the world. 

At lenglJi nlie was tlirown, by one iif tlie 
cliaugu.s and cliauecs of a roving lif,.. into a, 
merc.antile circle in some town in the north, 
of England; ;uid from that hour she may bo 
said to have become the uiidisfmied properly 
of the middle classes, 'rhim, for the tir.'.fc 
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time, slie found herself a personage, and dis- 
covered the importance in England of being 
allied even to nobility under a cloud. Could 
she have minced herself into twenty pieces 
there would not have been enough of the 
lord’s niece for the exeeUeut people into whose 
society she. was now cast. Cotton and hard- 
ware fought for her; she was the desire of 
the potteries, the idol of the power-looms, and 
the goddess of those who dealt in crockery. 
Now an iron-master carried her oil' to Bir- 
mingham; now the stocking- wearmrs of Not- 
tingham possessed her ; she was the pride of 
Kidderminster, the mania of Manchester, and 
the love of Leeds. There came matrimonial 
oflei's in the course, of things; — indigos pro- 
posed; teas paid their adcbeases; wine wooed, 
and cutlery courted her. It ended as such 
matters end frequently, in her intermarrying 
neither witli china, cutlery, tea.s, wine, nor 
indigo. Suddenly— -marvellously, mysterious- 
ly — she committed matrimony one foggy 
morning with a moss-trooping adventurer 
like herself. In short, never was tliere a 
more suitable vuiion in point of character, or 
a more hazardous one in point of prudence, 
than that of Georgina Hawke to the ingenious 
Mr. Peregrine Falcon. 

To the dismay of her patrician kindred she 
now reappeared at their houses in town, mid 
their halls in the country, presenting tliem 
with her straggling, eccentric husband. His 
picture has been already di’awu; it is only 
necessary to add here, that his nose was not 
uniformly pink, but changed colour with the 
seasons ; —pink in spring, red in summer, 
purple in autmim, and in winter something 
between blue and crimson. The feature was 
the more important, because his nose was the 
only thing about Mi-. Falcon that seemed to 
flourish. His person was a precise antithesis 
to his wife’s: a shilling pamphlet on Poor 
Laws by Eidgway beside a thumping quai-to 
Book of Beauty, by Heath. 

Falcon, however, resembled his sjwuse in 
being equally self-educated. Whatever were 
his intellectual deficienoes he did not owe 
them to the systems of Eton .and Harrow. 
He was a living proof that a man. may be 
shallow without being indebted to Cambridge, 
or under the slightest obligation to Oxford. 
Busy rather than industrious ; volatile rather 
than active; cleverish rather than clever; — 
he had been in fifty , different offices in half 
that number of years ; for all through life he 
was “the gentleman in search of a situation,” 
He remembered the time when he had been a 


clerk at Somerset House ; he had once super- 
intended a copper-mine; he had managed a 
lunatic a.sylum ; controlled the accounts of a 
national cow-pock institution, supervised port 
duties, been secretary to a horticultural asso- 
ciation, and acted as deputy librarian to the 
British Museum; and he had now jnst re- 
signed the place of inspector of work.s to a 
new railway company, which he had only 
filled for tliree weeks, with a view to obtain 
the appointment of secretary to the Irish 
Branch Society for the Conversion of Polish 
Jews. His employei’s had generally a high 
opinion of his talents for a month or so, but 
they usually got tired of him before the end 
of a second; and if they did not, he got weary 
of them before the expiration of a third ; and 
thus the engagement very rarely hwted for 
h.alf a year. Tlie consequence, however, of 
this multifarious life was that he knew a little 
of everything knowable, and something of 
everybody in England. He p<assed, upon 
twenty subjects, for a very learned man 
amongst people who knew nothing at all 
about them; in unathematics he had crossed 
the ass’s bridge, peeped into the angle.4 of a 
piavallelogram, and nibbled a little at square 
roots; he was geologist enough to talk of con- 
glomerate, and to ho up to tretp; his botany 
qualified him to .speak of the i)etals of a rose, 
the stamina of a tulip, and the nectary of a 
snap-dragon; he knew the alphaliefcs of several 
languages, and had “a little Latin and less 
Greek,” like his illusirions countryman Wil- 
liam Sliakspeave ; so that, upon the whole, lie 
was not one of the least accomplished smat- 
terers of the smattering age yfe live in. 

In the course of his marry-coloured life he 
had numeroua opportuuiues of conferring 
little official favours and obligations on a 
variety of jieople, and he had used those op- 
portimitiea with tolerable dexterity and elFeot 
(if not always with the strictest regard to 
probity), so as to make a considerable number 
of friends, not in the sentimental souse of the 
word, but in its most practical, economical, 
and fiscal signifi cation. 

Such was the pair which luul now roamed 
the world, without eertein income or fixed 
residence, with various fortunes and few mis- 
fortunes, not always hand in hand, hut still 
conjugally united, for nearly twenty years; 
living none knew how, yot living toloi’ably 
well; dwelling none knew where, yet never 
veiy badly housed; eating, drinking, and 
sleeping better than nine-tenths of her majes- 
ty’s subjects, yet seldom paying a butcher’s 
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Ijill, very rarely a witie-mercbant’s, iwitl never 
a landlord or" a tax-collector. Meamvliile, 
tliey had scrupnlonaly obeyed the lirat rule of 
Nataro’e arithmetic— the law of nmltii)lie.a- 
tion. Besides the two daughters and the .son 
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already moutioncd, they hud .•moiher ■ 
named Baulina, and an elder hoy, Biehe 
Falcon, wlio was heir to the family entatisf 
Airshire, !i,ud the patrimonial castle iu 
isle of Sky. 


THOMAS F R A N 0 I S M E A G 11. 1^: R. 

Bmw 1R2.3 — Dinn 18B7. 


[Meagher was the orator of the Young Ire- 
land party; and his speeches— fiery, brilliant, 
and highly iiniislied— contTibuted as mudi as 
the writings of the Nation to stir the people 
to insurrection. 

Thomas Brauoia Meagher was horn on 
August 3, 1H23, in W aterford, which his father 
had represented for some time. He left the 
colleges of Clongowes-Wood and Slouyhurst, 
where ho had been educated, with a brilliant 
reputation. When he returned to Ireland 
in 1843, after a tour on the Continent, be 
found the country iu the full fever of the 
repeal agitation; and he uH.imately gave to the 
movement the benefit of liis eloquent tongue. 
As time went on lio joined the mere fiery 
spirit, s of the Young Ireland party. Jlcwas 
one of the deputation to .Paris iu 1H48 to 
congratulate France on the estal)li.shment of 
the Republic; and on bis return liO presented 
with a glowing speech an Bush tricolor fiag 
to the citizens of Bublin. In May of the sam 
year he was avre.sted for seditious liiuguagf' 
but the jury being unable to agree, be wa 
discharged. Soon after, wlicn tlie piissiige of 
the treason felony act drove the Young Tri!- 
land leaders into open iiisiuTeetion, Meagher 
was among chose wlto took the field. He was 
arr6.sted, tried, and senteueed to death. We 
quote his speech on this occa.siou. The .sen- 
tence was afterwards commuted to transpor- 
tation, and he was sent to Tasmania with 
O’Brieu and Maeinamis. 

In 181)2 he made his escape and landed iu 
America, whore he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. For a time he became public lecturer; 
in ISCl) he was admitted to the bar. The out- 
break of the Anici'icau civil war oi)eued iij) 
to Meagher another Kireer. From the begin- 
ning he was an entliUHiii-stic .supporter of the 
cause of the North. First he raised a body of 
Zouaves, who won' incorporated in the famous 
SSthNew York Regiment under the comraund 
pf Colonel Corcoran. He was pre-sent and dis- 


tiiignislied himself ;i,t the liattlc of Bull’s .Run, 
where his horse was shot under hiiti. .After- 
wards he raised the fiimons li'Lsli Brigado, of 
whieh lie was elected fii>t geiiei'..!, Tlie ser- 
vices which this gallant force rendm'cd to the 
arms of tlio Union iiro well known, and have 
been admitted by idl ilie lii.-ilorians of I Im e-ivil 
war. 'i’lie brigade especially (li.Pin.gniihed 
itself in the seven )lay.s’ figlitilig aionml .llicli- 
luond; and its eonduct id. .Antietmn was made 
tlie subject of flaUering lioliee in im onler of 
the day by General MTlellmi. 'I'lie terrible 
battle of Predoricksburg gave (he general niid 
his troojts an oppmtuuity of still fmlhev add- 
ing to their lanrets. Seven times 1 hey eluuv'ed 
II]) to tho crest of the enemy’s bvea.stworks; 
and the liesl ])njor of tlieir dea])ei'a1e eoniiige 
was that out of 120(1 men wlioiii (he general 
led iiilo balUe, only 2.S() ai)i)eared ne.\t ilay 
on parade. In (his engagement Meaghei' him- 
self was Wounded in tVie log, and for a while 
had to retire from aetive surviee. intla! Ma,y 
following, however, he was .'djle once more lo 
lead his foi'ees; and at ( haiieelloi'.il ilh< the 
de.structioii of the broken brigade was com- 
pleU'd. Meagher uoweaiue (o (he coneln.sioii 
that it was no longer desiral)lo to drag tlic 
])haulom reghnent into aetinn, and re.signed. 
Uritiei.sm was freely p)i.ssed on Meagher’s skill 
.a.s a general, but there wa.s eonqjlele ag)'eenieut 
of opinion tliat he had ])roved himself a gal- 
lant soldier, of a courage at once i-ool and reek- 
loss. After ho liad resigned his eommand he 
wasappointed by TVesideiil bineoln In inadier- 
general of volunteens, and also had charge of 
the district of Bhiwjili, where he had under his 
ordons a force of 12,000 infanljy, 200 ;'uuu, 
and also some cavalry. 

At tlio conclusion of the war lie was made 
acting governor of tho tenitory of Montana. 
Ho had a tragic end. Wliile ti'iivelliug in a 
steamer on tho Mississijjpi, lie fell overboard, 
and was drowned. His liody was never re. 
covered. At the time of lii.r dealli, duly 1, 
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1867, lie was but forty-three years of age. He j 
publislied a yolnme of his speeches and some: 
essays under the title Eecolleetiona of Irdand 
and the Irish. The latter display a keen sense 
of humom-, and some powers of desorijition; 
but his work as a writer was far inferior to 
his achievements as an orator. He was at his 
best when he was the youthful mouthpiece of 
the passions and dreams of the “Young Ire- 
landers;” his speeches in America, though 
brilliant, were not unfairly, though somewhat 
contemptuously, characterized by his friend 
and admirer John Mitchel as “rhetorical 
exeroitations.”] 


SPEECH FI!,OM THE DOCK. 

My Lords, — It is my intention to say only 
a few words. I desire that the last act of a 
proceeding which has occuiiied so much of 
the public time, shall be of short duration. 
Nor have I the indelicate wish to close the 
dreary ceremony of a state prosecution with a 
vain display of woi’da. Did I fear that here- 
after, when I shall be no more, the country 
which I have tried to serve would think ill of 
me, I might, indeed, avail myself of thissolenm 
moment to vindicate my sentiments and my 
conduct. But 1 have nosnch fear. Thccouutry 
will judge of those sentiments and that conduct 
in a light far different from th.at in which the 
jury by which I have been convicted have 
viewed them; and by the country, the sentence 
which you, my lords, are about to pronounce, 
will be remembered only as Hie severe and 
solemn attestation of my rectitude ami truth. 
Whatever be the language in which that 
sentence be spoken, I know that my fate will 
meet with sympathy, and that my memory 
will be honoui’ed. In speaking thus accuse 
me not, iny lords, of an indecorous presump- 
tion. To the ctforts I have made in a just and 
noble cause, I ascribe no vain imjiortance, 
nor do I claim for those efforts any high re- 
w'avd. But it so happens, and it will ever 
happen, that they wlio have tried to serve 
their country — no matter how weak their 
efforts may have been — arc sure to receive the 
thanks and bleissings of its people. 

With my counti'y, then, I leave my memory 
— my sentiments— my acts, — proudly feeling 
that they require iio vindication from rue this 
day. A jury of my countrymen, it is true, have 
found me guilty of the crime of which I stood 
indicted. For this I feel not the slightest 
Von III. 


feeling of resentment tow'ards them. In- 
fluenced as they must have been by the charge 
of the lord chief-ju3tic6,they could have found 
no other verdict. What of that charge ] Any 
strong observations on it I feci sincerely would 
ill befit the solemnity of the soonc ; but I 
earnestly beseech of you, my lord- -you who 
preside on that bench — wlieii the pas.siou luid 
the prejudices of this hour have passed away, 
to appeal to your own conscience, and ask of 
it. Was your charge as it ought to have been, 
impartial and indifferent between tlie subject 
and the crown? 

My lords, you may deem this language un- 
becoming in me, and perhaps it miglit seal my 
fate. But I am here to speak the truth, what- 
ever it may cost. I a-m hero to regret nothing 
I have ever done, to retract nothing I have 
ever said. I am here to crave with no lying 
lips the life I consecrate to the liberty of my 
country. Far from it. Even here — here, 
where the lldef, tlie libertine, the murderer, 
i have left their foot-prints in the dust — here, 
on this spot, where the shadows of death sur- 
I round me, and from which I see my early 
gr.ave, in an uiuanointed soil open to receive 
me— oven liere, encircled by these terrors, 
that hope which first beckoned me to the 
perilous sea upon which I have been wi’eclced, 
still consoles, .animates, and enraptures me. 
No, I do not (le-spair of my old country — 
her pe.ace, her glory, her liberty! For tluat 
country 1 can do no more thiiii bid her hope. 
To lift this island up, to make her a bene- 
factor to humanity, instead of being the 
me.aucst beggar ill the world — to restore her 
to her native power and her .ancient consti- 
tution — this has been my ambition, and luy 
amhitioii h.aa been my crime. Judged by 
f.he law of England, I know this crime entails 
the penalty of death ; hut the history of Ire- 
land explains this crime and justifies it. 
Judged by that history I am no criminal, you 
(.addressing Ml'. Macmanus) are no criminal, 
you (addressing Mr. O’Donoglme) are no 
criminal. Judged by th.at history, the treason 
of which I stand convicted loses a.11 its guilt, 
Ls sanctified as a duty, and will be ennobled as 
a sacrifice! 

With these sentiments, my lords, I await the 
sentence of the court. Having done what I 
felt to bo my duty, having .spoken what 1 felt 
to be the truth, as I have done on every other 
occasion of my short c.areer, I now hid fare- 
well to the coimtry of my birth, my passion, 
and my death, — a country whose misfortunes 
Lave invoked my sympathies — who.se fac- 
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lious 1. scmglit to qiioll — ^wliose intelligence I 
prompted to a, lofty aim— whose freedom 
has Ijcou my falid dream. To that country I 
now offer asj a pledge of the love I bore her, 
and of the sincerity with whicli I thought and 
spoke and .struggled for her freedom, the life 
of a yovmg heart; and with that life, tlie 
hopes, the honours, the endearments of a 
h.appy, a proBperou.s, and honourable home, i 
Pronounce then, my lord.s, the .sentence which | 
tiie law directs. I trust I sh.all he prepared to i 
meet its exeeutiou. I slmll go, I think, with j 
a ])ure heart and perfect composure to appear | 
before a higher tribunal — a tribumil where a I 
Judge of iii tinite goodness, a.s well as of justice, j 
will preside, and where, my lords, many many j 
of the judgments of this world will bo revei’sed. 


NASH AND THU DKAGOON3. 

(FROM “BECOLLECriONS.”) 

The day after I had arrived at Waterford 
from Sioiiyhnrst, the trades of the city held a 
public meeting to petition Parliament for tlio 
repeal of the union. The meeting took place 
at the town-hall. There was a dense crowd. 
The enthusiasm was vehement — the rliotoric 
still more so. The speakers rose with the 
occasion, and from the loftiest clouds Hung 
hail and lightning on the listeners. Two of 
these soared fai’ .above the rest. Ktrikingly 
different in then’ “physique ” and speech, the 
one impersonated the lion age, the other the 
age of Gold. The one was an iddennau and 
’draper. The other was a schoolmaster, and 
eai'ncd his bread by dispensing the fruit 
of knowledge. James Delaliuuty was tho 
alderman’s name. James Nash was the school- 
master’s name. 

The schoolmaster was full of liumour, full 
of poetry, full of gentleness and goodness; he 
was a patriot from the heart and an orator by 
nature. Uneultiva,ted, luxuriant, wild, his 
imagination produced in profusion the str,ange.st 
motaphor.s, ninning riot in tropes, allegories, 
analogies, mid visions. Of ancient histoiy 
and hooks of ancient fable he had read much, 
but digested little. He was a Shell in tho 
lOUgh. Less pretentions than PlulHps, ho 
was equally fruitful in imagery and diction, 
and more condensed in expression. His ap- 
pearance was in keeping with the in-egidarity 
and strangeness of his rlietoric. That he had 
a blind eye, was a circumstance which, at first 
sight, forcibly struck one. The other was 


crooked, but evidently gifted with a wonder- 
ful ubiquity of vision. It wir'. m ciywliere. 
Tn a crowd it took in every visible point; ;ind, 
though revolving on an ecwsntrie axis, impar- 
tially dilfiused its radiance all round. He had 
a comical face. Kvery conceivable (iiimtiou 
and mood was blended tliero in an amusitig 
enigma, the exact meaning of which it was 
most diliienlt, if not impossible, to .solve. 
Addressing an audicna', bis altitude I'xcited 
the highest merriment, whilst his sound senti- 
ments and capital liita called forth tho loudest 
cheers. His usual attiro was an old elai'ot- 
eoloured coat, buttoned to tho neck. What 
his trousers couststed of, or looked like, I 
nearly forget : but it would be no great mis- 
take to say tliey were of drab clotli, Irang very 
voluminously about the ankles, and wore 
deeply stained. 'The h:.it— as crauical an iitta ir 
as the face — was cocked on one .side of Ids 
head, and suggested a devil-iniiy-care doiiaiiee 
of the world. 

“Mr. Mayor and fellow-eitmens ” — it was 
thus he addressed the meeting tluj nioniing 1 
returned to Waterford- [ catuo to aftciid 
this meeting, driving Irish tliat is, 

one foot before the other.” With exubenint 
adjectives, he llien went on to cnnipliiuent 
the distmcuxahed jxeople who were present, at. 
the meeting. The .Right Worshipful tlio 
Mayor of tho city was in tho cliair. Tim 
Right Rev. Dr. li’oran, tho CiithoHi' bishoji, 
wfi.s on the phitforni. “ 'Patriotism,” uxolaiiuetl 
Na.sh, “H!i.slies from tlio mitre of the one, and 
burns in the civic bosom of tho other.” '.rheu 
ho proceeded, in an a.inaKing niedley of fa,eti(, 
and metaphors, and figures of arithinetii;, to 
enumerate the evils which the legislative 
uniou had produced. “What has been Iho 
u]-i.shot of it all?” he a.sked. “ WJiy, it comes 
to this, they haven’t left us a pewter spoon to 
run a railroad with through a jilate of stiv- 
aViout.” The threats of coercion uttered by 
the government next claimed hi.s notice. He 
despised them; repelled them; haughtily flung 
them back. He defied the government; he 
defied them to como on. “ T,ot fhem come on,” 
he exclaimed, “let them come on; li't them 
draw tlie sword; and tlum woe to llie con- 
quered! Every potato field shall be a Mimi- 
thon, and every boreen a ThcrinofiyLc.” 

I have often thought of clolivoring a lecture 
on Nash. Of a class now almost extinct in 
Ireland — the Msli sohoolmaster.Hi— Im wiiK the 
finest specimen I over saw. Had Oaiictoii 
seen him ho would havii immortalized him in 
type. As it is, he is dead, buried in soino 
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potter’s field. Like all the poor, honest, 
gifted men — the rude, bright chivalry of the 
towns and fields~who thought mfiiiitely more 
of then- country than of themselves— he died 
in utter poverty, coinpanioiiless and nameless. 
Yet, should anyone give me a file of the 
Waterford Chronide from 1826 to 1847, there 
rvould he in my possession the materials of an 
epic, of wliich poor Nash, with his headlong 
honesty and reckless genius, shoidd he the 
hero. He was a conspicuous figure in the 
political action of Waterford for more than 
twenty years. During the days of the Catho- 
lic Eent he was conspnciious. In Stuart’s 
election, which broke down the prestige and 
power of the Beresfords, he was conspicuous, 
in the elections of 1830 and 1832 he was 
equally so. In 1843 ho emerged from his 
classic seclusion — for a .season gave over flog- 
ging his boys and making them Spartans — 
and appeared once more as a Demosthenes on 
the liill of Ballybricken, the Acropolis of 
Waterford. 

The last time I saw Nash was the day of 
my father’s election as representative of Wa.- 
terford, in the month of July, 1847. It was 
about iU'c o’clock in the evening. The poll- 
ing was nearly at a close. Sir Henry Winston 
Ban-on and Nr. IVy.se wore sadly beaten. 
The e.'Lcitojuent of the people was inten.se. .For 
years they had longed for this victory ; and 
at last, in a fuller measure and with a more 
precipitous speed tliaii they expected, it 
had come. They hated these gentlemen, for 
these gentlemen were ari.sloci-ats in social 
life and imperialists in jiolitics. They -were 
not of the people, nor among them, nor for 
them. Both would, lord it over them — the 
one from vulgar affection; the other insti- 
gated by tbo haughtiness of superior intellect. 
Bor a long time they had kept tlieir seats, not 
w'ith the assent of the peojde, but favoured by 
circum.stances and a temi)oriNng policy, dic- 
tated by the leiidor.s of the people. Circum- 
stances were changed — radicidly changed — 
and the temporizing policy, before the breath 
of the national spirit, was impetnoiisly swept 
away. Hence the defeat of these I^higs — 
both of them respectable men, and one of 
them an eminent scholar — who had so long 
niisrepi'cseutcd in the supreme politicitl con- 
vention of the empire the heart and mind of 
: the chief city of the Suir. 

A huge crowd was before the town-hall. 
The Mall was impassable. The windows on 
both sides of the thoroughfare were filled 
witljt eager and excited gazers. The door- 


I stops, the lamp-po.ste, the leads and skylights 
i of every house within sight or hcai-ing of the 
I town-hall, were densely thronged, A troop 
of dragoon guards, coming down Boresford 
Sti-eetin double file, pushed tlieir way through 
the enormous crowd, and suddenly facing- 
about, formed line in front of tbo town-liall, 
in the centre of the Mall, thereby cutting the 
crowd in two. At this moment Nash made 
his appearance in one of the front windows of 
the towu-hall iiuniediatuly facing and look- 
ing down on the dragoons. His queer eye 
played through the multitude for a moment. 
Then giving his hat, as was u.sual with him 
on all such occasions, a jerk to one side, he 
turned up the cuffs of his coat, unbuttoned 
his shirt sleeves, took a bite of au orange, and 
commenced his hariingne. 

“Men of Waterford ! the day is ours, Bar- 
ron is beaten. Wyse is beaten. The boys 
ai-e with us. The gMs arc with us. The sol- 
diei-.s are with us — aren’t ye, hoys!” 

There was a ti-eraeudous cheer at this. 
Many of the dragoons seemed yileased. Their 
captain, however, became highly incenseil. 
Banners, and green houghs, and scarfs, and 
handkerchiefs, and hats, and bonnets were 
ffung out and shaken to and fro, up and down, 
in tumnltuous delight. The hoi-se.s of the 
dragoons became restless. They champed 
their bits im])atiently, flinging flakes of froth 
here and there upon the crowd. They pranced 
a little, and .shied a little, and backed a little. 
The cliecriug still -went on. In the midst of 
all, at that window in the town-hall, witli 
his crooked eye in full play, and his hat stiff 
on one side, stood Nash, with the most comi- 
cal complacency, waiting for the excitement 
to subside. It did subside a little, and he 
went on to s,ay that he loved a aoldiei-’s life, 
and would be a dragoon before long. The 
only objection he had to the service was the 
red jacket. Why shouldn’t it be green ? 

“Why shouldn’t it, boysl” he exclaimed, 
addres-sing himself to the dragoons, “why 
shouldn’t it be green — our own immortal 
green?” 

There was another tremouJous cheer when 
this was .asked, and the dragoons gave way to 
tho good-nature and enthusiasm of the crowd. 
They laughed out aloud, and some of them 
cheered, and not a fow of them waved their 
Bwoi-ds. 

“Do yon see that?” cried Nash, and he 
dashed his hat .about, and tore his coat wide 
open, and hun-ahed with all his might. But 
the captain, a handsome young snob, with 
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SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 

Boiw 1810 — Died X8S6. 


[Sir Samuel Eorgnaon belonged to a class 
of literary Irishmen not too common in the 
history of the present ccntniy. Irish -writers 
have as a rule belonged to either of two kinds : 
they have been active political -workers on the 
national side, their literary efforts being the 
complement of their public struggles; or, 
abandoning national sympatliies altogether, 
they have neglected Irish subjects entirely, 
or have written of them only to deride. The 
i place of Sir Samuel Ferguson was in neither 
\ ' of these two divisions. Holding aloof from 

- ' . political organizations, he nevertheless maiu- 

' tained the full ardour of Irish feeling ; and 

: ' all his -writings tended in some form or other 

to advance the cause of Irish Literature. 

Ho was born in Belfast in 1810, and having 
passed his first years of education at the well- 
known academical institution there, entered 
Trinity College. In 1838 he was called to the 
bar i in 1850 he became a queen’s eonusol, and 
in 1887 he finally retired from bis inofession. 
Ho had been appointed in the latter year to 
a position whieli eminently suited him, and 
for which ho was most fitted. He had been 
throughout his life an ardent student of Celtic 
avolueology ; and it was therefore singularly 
appropriate that he should have, as deputy- 
keeper of the records, the duty of exploring 
the muniments of ancient Irish history, and 
^ , arranging the results. Let us finish our recoixl 
of his professional career by saying that he 
received some recognition of his labours in 
1878 by having the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred upon him. 

Ferguson’s literary life began when he was 
almost a boy; .and his first attempt was a 
' , ; triumph. The “Forgingof the Anchor," which 

he offered to Slaahoood, was not only received, 
but was lionoured with a special and highly 
eulogistic notice from the mighty editor 
“ Cliristoplier N'm-th.” The verdict of Wilson 
. , has been afiinned by the public; for the ballad 

4is : the present day one of the most 


widely popular among contemporary verses. 
The ijoem established Ferguson a.s a con- 
tributor to the great northern magazine; 
and for some years ho was one of its moat 
welcome writers, The best known of his 
articles is “ Father Tom and the r( >po, ’ ’ n, sk etch 
of quaint .and often brilliant himiour, which 
imuiodiately attracted, and has |)ormanenUy 
retained great poiiiilarity, and wliich was for 
yeara supposed to he from the 1 right pen of 
Hr. Magiiin. Thu Dublin Univenity next 
offered a market nearer home ; and from the 
first Ferguson contributed largely. In its 
pages will be found enmpoisitions of various 
kinds: poems original and tiunslatccl, talesand 
reviews. In the “ Hibernian N ights’ Fmtertain- 
ments" he dealt some well-deserved blows at 
the caricatures of Irish cluirautor winch used 
to pass, and to some extent still do duty, for 
jiorti'aits of Irish life. Tho.se sketches ]iav(i 
been republished in a volume. Sir Samuel 
had also written a remarkable opi(\ Otuiija!, 
and an excellent v<iliune of trauslationa from 
the Irish entitled .Lays of tho Western O'aoL 
lie died in Dublin in IBfiC.] 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor foi'god; ’tin at 
a -white heat now ; 

The bolimvs ceased, the flames decreased ; the’ on 
the forge's brow 

The little flames still fitfully play tliro' the , said o 
mound ; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 
I'anking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad Jiamts 
only bare; 

Some rest upon their sledges hero, some work the 
■windlass there. 

The ivimllasa strain.^ the luckle chainH, the blaidi 
mound heaye.H below ; 


sleepy eyelashes and the daintie.st moustaches, 
looking down the line, gave his men the order 
to move off, wliich they did amidst the loud- 
e.st cheers— poor Nash all the time tivisting 
his eye, and shouting as before wutli all his 
might. That was the last time I saw him. 


His object was to remove the dragoons ; and 
the speediest way to do so wa,s to appeal to 
their patriotism. He thought so, and his cal- 
culations were right. The dragoons were 
ordered off, and Nash and his audience had 
it all to themselves. Tho day was their own. 
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Our anchor soon must eh.mgc its bofl 
array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bovt;, 
couch of clay; 

Our anchor soon must change the lii 
craftsmen liere, 

For the yeo-heiive-o’, and the heare-av 


The high sun seoa not, on the e 
fearful show; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent h 
lurid row 

Of Binitlia that stand, an ardent ' 


In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens dor 
last; 

A sliapely one he is, and strong, as e’er frou 


Sinks on the 
“ Hurrah! '■ 


Hurrah! the jotted lightnings arc hissing high and 
low ; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing 
The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling 


deep green 


id; at every bound the sweltering 


palaces! methlnks what joy 


To go plumb plunging down amid tiie assembly of 
the whales, 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil boiioatli 
their scourging tails! 

Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea 


masters; leap out and lay 


And send him foiled ami bellowing back, for all 
his ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony Made 
forlorn; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh Ilia 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid 
Norwegian isles 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow’d 

Till, snorting, likean under-sea volcano, oifhe rolls; 
Meanwhile to awing, a-buffeting the far astonished 

Of Ms back-browsing oeean-calves; or, haply in a 


For a heart of oak is hanging on ovory blow, I bode; 
And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous 
road — 

The low reef roaring on her lee — the roll of ocean 


From stem to stern, sea after sea; the mainmast 
by the board; 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the heats 
stove at the chains! 

But courage still, brave mariners — the Bower yet 
remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns, save when ye 
pitch sky high. 

Then moves his liead, as tho’ he said, “Fear no- 
thing— liere am 1 ! ” 


Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to 

To find tlie long-liair'd inennaiden 
icy lands. 

To wrestle with the aea-scrpcnt, 


sweeter far than 


rulean 


But, while yo sling your sledges, sing — and let 
the burden be. 

The anchoris the anvil king, androyal craftsmen we! 


0 broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports 
can equal thine? 

The weiglis a thousand tons, that tugs thy 

cable line; 

And night by night ’tis thy delight, tliy glory day 
by day, 


Strike: 
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UNA RHELIMY. 


She rtwe and to the rasemctit came; 

“ Oh, William dear, speak low; 

I'or I Hhould hear xoy brothor’H blame 
Lid Hugh or Angus knon-.” 

'Did Hugh or Angus know, ITna? 

Ah, little dreamest thou 
On what a bloody ormid bent 
Aro Hugh and Angus now.” 

'Oh, what has chanced my brothers dear? 

My VVilliani, tell me true ! 

Our Ood forbode that wlmt I four 
Bo that they’re gone to do 1” 

'They’re gone on bloody work, ITna, 

:: The worst wc feared is done; 


The midnight moon is wading tloup; 

The laud sends off the gain ; 

The boat beneath the shellering stuoi 
Hangs on a seaward sail ; 

And, loiining o’er the weather-rail. 
The loveiw, hand in Jwnd, 

Take their last loidc <if Iniiiarail; 
“Farewell, doomed Ireland 1” 


'And art thou doomed to discord still? 
And shall thy sonu ne'er cease 


They’ve taken to Ihe knife at last, 

The inussaere’s hcgiin! 

“ They eainc njion us while we slept 
Fast by the sedgy Bann; 

In darkness to onr beds they crept, 

And left me not .o. man 1 
Bann rolls my eotnriules even now 
Through all his pools and fords; 

And their hearts’ best blood is Warm, II nu, 
Ilpon tliy brotliers’ soords ! 


“ And mine liad borne tliem company, 
Hr the good blade t wove, 

Which ne'er left foe in victory 
Or friend in need before. 

In theirs as in their fellow, s' liearts 
Also Ir.ul dimmed its shine. 

But for these tamvling' ciuis, Una, 
And witching eyo.s of thine! 


“ I’ve liorno the brand of flielit for these. 
For tlicse, tlio scornfu! crio.s 
Of loud iiiHiiIMiig onotiiioH; 

But Inisk thee, lore, and rise; 

For Ivelimd’s now no place for us; 

’Tis time to take mir ilight, 

IV hen noighbour steals mi neighbour thus, 
And staliljoi's strike by night. 


“And blark and bloody tin: revenge 
For tills dark midniglit’s ...ake, 

The luiidrod of my niurdorcd friends 
On thine and thee will take, 
lTnlo,s,s llifiu rise and ily betimes, 
lJnles,s thou ily with mo, 

Sweet Una, from this laud of eririieu 
To peacu beyoml the sea. 


“ For tviwlliil pillows wait ms (here, 

And loyal friends beside, 

Where the broad lands of my fat her arc 
Upon till! banks of Clyde; 

In live days henee a ship will lio 
Bound for that happy honioi 
Till then we’ll make our Hnnettiiiry 
In aea-oavc’si sparry dome: 

'Then bu.sk thee, Una I’liolimy, 

And o’er the waters eomo!” 


Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant 
game to play — ' 

But .shamer of our little sports! forgive the name 
I gave — 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy — ^thine office is to save. 


0 lodger in the sea-kiiiga’ halls, oouhlst thou but 
imdevstand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that 
dripping' band, 

Slow awaj-iiig in the hnaviiig wave, that round 
about thee bend. 

With soiindii like breakers in a dream iilcs-sing 
their ancient friend — 

Oh, eonldst thou know what heroes glide with 
larger steps round thee. 

Thine iron side would swell with pride; thou'dst 
leap within the sea! 


Give luinouv to tlieir memories who loft the plea- 
sant strand, 

To shod their blood so freely for the love of Fatlier- 
laud — 

Wlio loft their chaneo of quiet age and grassy 
church-yard gr.ave, 

So freely, foi'arestlos.s bed amid the tos-siug wave — 

Oh, thougli ouvaueliormay notboall 1 liave fondly 

Honour him for thoir memory, wiioso boiioa ho 
goes among ! 


“Awaken, Una Phelimy, 

Mow csuist thou sluinbor soV 
How oanat thou dream so quietly 
Thron all such a night of woe'! 
Through such a night of woe,” lie said, 
“How eanat thou dreiuuing lio, 
When the kindred of thy love lie dead, 
And he must fall or fly?” 


SIR SAMUEL FRRGUSON. 





lUte lark-notes from the 


; voiooH, aa cowering down 


' sudden 


, power of fiiint enchantment doth through their 
beings breathe, 

And they sink down together on the green. 


“ Get up, our Anna dear, from the weaiy spinning 
wheel; 

For your father’s on the hill and your mother is 
: asleep: 

Come up above the crags, and we’ll dance a high- 
land reel 

Around the Faiiy Thorn on the steep.” 

At Anna Grace’s door ’twas thus the maidens cried, 
Tliree merry maidens fair in kirtlos of the green; 
And Anna laid the rock and the weary wheel aside, 
The fairest of the four, I ween. 

They’re glancing througli the glimmer of the qnict 

Away in milky wavings of neck and ankle hare; 
Tlio heavy-sliding stream in its sleepy song they 


They sink together silent, and stealing side to side, 
They fling their lovely arms o'er their drooping 
necks so fiiir. 

Then vainly strive again their naked anna to hide, 
For their shriiiking necks again are hare. 

Thus clasped and prostrate all, with their heads 
together bowed. 

Soft o’er their bosoms beating — the only human 


They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy 
Like a river in the air, gliding round. 


Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say. 
But wild, wild the teiTorof tlic speecldoss three — 
For they feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 
By whom they dare not look to see. 


j And linking hand in hand, and singing as they go, 
The maids along the hill-side have ta’cn their 
fearlc.s8 way, 

I Till they come to where the rowaii-troca in lonely 
beauty grow 

Beside the Fairy Hawthorn gray. 

I The Hawthorn stands between the ashes tall and 

Like matron with her twin grand-daughters at 
her knee; 

The rowan berries cluster o’er her low head gray 
and dim 

In ruddy kisses sweet to see. 

I The merry maiden.? four have ranged them in i 
Between each lovely couple a slatolyrowau stem, 

I And away in mazes wary, like skimming birds 
they go, 

1, never carolled bird like them! 

I But solemn i.s the silence of the silvery liaze 
That drinks away their voices in ecUolos.s repose, 

I And dro.amiIy the evening hits stilled the haunted 


To .searoli and struggle for thine iU, 
Ne’er .share tliy good in peace? 
Already do thy moimtaina feel . 


Hark — liark — this is no thunder peal, 
Tliat (vas no lightning fire!” 

It was no fire from heaven he saw. 
For, far from hill and dell. 

O’er Gobbiii’.s brotv the mountiun flaw 
Beans musquot-shot and yell. 

And .shouts of brutal glee, that tell 
A foul and fearful tale, 

■While over blast .and breaker swell 
Thin shrieks and woman’s wail. 

Now fill they far the upper sky, 

Noiv down mid ,air they go. 

The frantic aeream, the piteous ery, 
The groan of rage and woe; 

And w'ilder in their agony 
And shriller still they grow' — 

Now cease they, choking suddenly, 

IB boom on below. 


“ A bloody and a black revenge ! 

Oh, Una, blest are we 
Who this Boro-tronbled land can ch: 

For peace hayond the sea ; 

But for the manly hearts and true 
That Antrim still retain. 

Or be their b;inner gToen or bine. 
For all that there remain, 

God grant them quiet freedom too. 
And blithe homes soon again ! ” 


They feel their tresses twine with her partuiglochB 
of gold, 

And the cnrls elastic falling, as her head with- 
draws; 

They feel her sliding awns from their tranced arms 
unfold, 

Blit they dare not look to see the cause ; 

for heavy on their senses the faint onehanlmont 
lies 

Through all that night of anguish and perilous 
amaze; 

And neither fear nor wonder can ope their (jnivor- 
ing eyes 

Or their limbs from the cold ground raise. 

Till out of Night the Earth has rolled herdewy side, 

With every lianntcd moimtain and streamy vale 

When, as the mist dissolves in the yellow morning 
tide, 

Tha maidens’ trance dlssolveth so. 

Then fly the ghastly three as swiftly as they may, 

And tell their tale of soitow to anxious friends 
in vain — 

They pined away and died within the year and day, 

And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again. 


WILLY GILLILAND. 

A5t TOS'rSn BAIiAD. 

Up in tlie mountain solitudes, and in a rchcl ring, 

He has worshipped Qod upon the hill, in spite of 
church and king; 

And sealed his treason with hia blood on Bothwell 
Bridge he hath; 

So he must fly his father’s land, or he must die the 
death; 

For comely Claverhonse has come along with grim 
. Daizoll, 

And Ms smoking rooflree testifies they’ve done 
their errand well. 

In vain to fly his enemies he fled his native land; 

Hot persecution waited him upon the Carriek 
strand; 

His name was on the Garrick cross, a price was on 
his head, 

A fortune to the man that brings him in, alive or 
dead! 

And so on moor and mountain, from Gie Laggan to 
the Bann, 

From house to house, and hill to hill, he lurked 
an outlawed man, 

At last, when in false company he might no longer 

'■:hide, ' , , ■ - 


He staid hie houseless wanderings upon the Gollon 
side, 

There in a cave all under ground ho laired his 
heathy den, 

Ah, many a gentleman was fain to earth like hill- 
fox tlicii. 

With hound and fishing-rod he lived on hill and 
slreain by day, 

At night, betwixt his fleet greyhound and his 
bonny mare he lay. 

It was a summer evening, and, mellowing and still, 

Glenwhivry to the setting sun lay bare from hill to 
hill; 

For all that valley pastoral held neither house nor 

But spread abroad and open all, a full fair sight 

From Slemish foot to Gollon top lay one unbroken 

Save where in many a silver coil the river glanced 
between. 

And on the river’s grassy bank, even from the 
morning gray. 

He at the angler’s plcu,Siiut sport bad spout the 
summer day; 

Ah! many a time and oft I’ve spei t tli ii nor 
day from dawn, 

And w'ondered, when the sunset came, whore time 
and care had gone, 

Along the roaches curling freah, the wimpling 
pools and stroiuiis, 

Whore ho that day his cares forgot in tlie.se delight- 
ful dreams. 

His blythe work done, upon a bank the outlaw 
rested now, 

And laid tlio basket from liis back, tho bonnet from 
his brow, 

.And there, his hand upon the, Book, hla knee upon 
the sod, 

He filled the lonidy valley with the gladsoiuo word 
of Qod; 

And for a persecuted kirk, and for her martyrs dear. 

And against a godless eliureh and king, ho spoke 
up loud and clear. 

And now, upon hia homeward way ho crosaod tho 
Gollon high. 

And over bnsh and bank and hrao ho sent abroad 

But all was darkening peacefully in gray and: 
purple haze, 

The thrush was sUeiit in the hanks, the lark upon 
tho bmes — 

When suddenly shot up a blnzo— .from the cave’s 
mouth it came; 

And troopers’ steeds and troopers’ caps are g'hinetag 
in the Slime! 
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He couehocl among the hoatlicr, and he saw theai, 
as he lay, 

With three long j'ella at parting, ride lightly east 

Then down with heavy heart he came, to sorry 
cheer came he, 

For ashes black were crackling where the green 
whins used to be, | 

And stretched among the prickly coomb, his heart’s I 
blood smoking round, I 

From slender nose to breast-bone elcft, lay dead 
his good greyhound t 

“They’ve slain my dog, the Philistines! they’ve i 
ta’en my bonny mare!” — I 

He plunged into the smoky hole; no bonny beast j 

He groped beneath his burning bed, (it burned him 
to the hone, ) I 

Where hia good weapon used to be, but broadsword ! 
there was none; 

He reeled out of the stifling den, and sat down on 

And in the shadows of the night ’twas thus he made 
his moan — 

“ I am a houselesa outcast; I have neither bed nor 
board, 

Nor living tiling to look upon, nor comfort save the 

Yet was the good Ely ah once in worse extremity; 

Who succoured him in his distress, He now will 
aucconrine; 

He now will succour me, 1 know; and, by His 
holy name, 

I’ll make the doers of this deed right dearly rue 
the samel 

“ My bonny mare! I’ve ridden you when Claver’se 
rode behind, 

And from the thumbscrew and the hoot yon bore 
mo like the wind; 

And, while I have the life you saved, on your sleek 
flank, I swear, 

Episcopalian rowel shall never rulBo hair! 

Though sword to wield they've left me none — yet 
. Wallace wight, I wis, 

Good battle did on Irvine side wi’ waur weapon 
than this. ” — 

His flshing-rod with both his hands he griped it as 
ho spoke, 

And, whore the butt and top were spliced, in pieces 
twain ho bi-oke; i 

The limber top he cast away, with all its gear abroad. 

But, grasping the tough hickory butt, with spike 
of iron shod, 

He ground the sharp spear to a point; then palled 
his bonnet down. 

And meditating black revenge, set forth for Carrick 


The sun shines bright on Carrick wall and Carrick 
Castle gray, 

And up thine aisle, Saint Nicholas, has ta’on his 
morning way; 

And to the North-gate sentinel displayeth far and 

Sea, hill, and toiver, and all thereon, in dewy fresh- 
ness clear, 

Save where, behind a ruined wall, himself alone to 

Is peering from the ivy green a bonnet of the blue. 

The sun shines red on Carrick wall and Carrick 
Castle, old, 

And all the western lmttre.sscs have changed their 
gray for gold; 

And from thy shrine. Saint Ni(;hola.>i, the pilgrim 
of the sky 

Hath gone in rich farewell, as fits such royal votary; 

But, as his last red glance he takes down past bhusk 
Slicvo-a-true, 

He leavctU where he found it first, the bonnet of 
the blue. 

Again he makes the lurrots gray stand out before 
the hill. 

Constant as their foundation rock, tiiei'o is the 
bonnet still! 

And now the gales are opened, and forth in gallant 

Prick jeering grooms and burghers hlythe, and 
troopers in a row; 

But one has little care for je.st, so hard bested is he 

To ride the outlaw’s bonny mare, for this at last 
is she! 

Down comes her master with a roar, her rider with 
a groan, 

The iron and the hickory are thro’ and thro’ him 

He lies a corpse; and where ho ^t the outlaw sits 

And once more to his bonny mare he give.s the 
spur and rein; 

Then some with sword and some with gun, they 
ride and run amain; 

But sword and gnn, and whip and spur, that day 
they plied in vain! 

Ah! little thought Willy Gilliland, when he on 
Skerry side 

Drew bridle first, and wiped his brow after that 
weary ride, 

That where he lay like hunted brute, a eaverued 
outlaw lone. 

Broad lands and yeomen tenantry should yet he 
there his own; 

Yet BO it was; and still from him descendants not 
a few 

Draw birth and lands, and, let me trust, draw love 
of Freedom too. 
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’Mong lords and dames of high - 1 
Where’er my feel have fione, 
My Mary, one to equal thee 
I’ve never looked upon : 

I live in d-arkneSH and in doubt 
Wlione’er my love’s away, 

But were the blessed sun pul in 
Her shadow Avoiild make day. 
’Tis she indeed, young' bud of b 
And gcid.lo as sho’.s fair, 
Though lily-white her bo.soin is, 
And siiuny-ln'ight her hair. 
And dewy-azure her blue eye. 
And rosy -red her check, 

I'et brighter she in modesty. 
Move beautifully meek ; 

The Avorld’.s Aviso men from nort 
Can never onre my pain, 

But one kis.s from her honey im 
Would make mo Avholo agtdn. 


BASTHEEN EION. 




h, my fair Paalheen is my heart’s delight; 
er gay heart laughs iu her blue eye bright; 
ike the apple blossom her bosom Avhite, 
nd her nock like the swan’s on a March mom 
brightl 

Then, Oro, come with me! come with me! come 
with mcl 

Oro, come Avith mo! broAAm girl, SAveot! 

And, oh! I would go through snoAV and .sleet 
If you would comeAv^ith me, my broAvu girl, sAveetl 


Love of my heart, my fair P.astheen! 

Her cheeks are as red as the luse’s sheen, 

But my lip.s have tasted no more, I ween, 

Than the glass I drank to tlie health of my queen! 
Thou, Oro, come Avith mol come with me! &a 

Wore I in the town, Avhoro’s mirth and glee, 

Or ’twixt tAvo barrels of liavlcy hree. 

With my fair I’astlioen ui)On my knee, 

’Tis I Avmdd drink to iier pleasantly! 

Then, Oro, come Avith me! uomo Avith me! &c. 
Nine nights 1 lay in longing and pain, 

BetAA'ixf tAVo bn.slics, boueatli tlie rain, 

Thinking to see you, Ioa’o, once ng.ain; 

But Avhistle and call wore all in vain! 

Then, Oro, come with mo! eomcAA'ith me! &o. 
I’ll leave my people, !)oth fricml aiul foe; 

Erom all the girls in the world I’ll go; 

But from yon, SAveothearl. oh. never! oh. nol 
Till I lie in the coffin strotehed, cold and IoavI 
Then, Oro, come Avith me! conic with mel &c. 


I CEAN UlTP.Jl DUELTSIT, 

Put your he.ad, darling, darling, darling, 

I Your darling hlaek head my heart above; 

' 0 mouth of honey Avith the thyme for fragrance, 
lYho with heart in liroast could deny you luvo!! 
0 m,any and many a young girl for me is pining. 
Letting her loiika of gold to the eeld Avinds free, 
I For me, tlio foremo.st of the gay young felloAVS, 
But I’d leave a hundred, imre love, for thee. 
Then, put your head, darling, darling, darling, 
Your darling black head jny heart above ; 

0 mouth of houoy Avith tlie thyme for fragrance. 
Who Avith heart in breast could deny you lOA'cI 


MOLLY A8THORE. 

0 Mary do;ir, 0 Mary fair, 

0 branch of generous stem, 

Wliitc hlo.wm of the banks of Hair, 
Though lilies grow on them ; 
you’ve left me sick at heart for love, 
So faint I cannot see. 

The candle SAvims the hoard above, 
I’m drunk for love of thee, 

0 stately stem of maiden in-iilo. 

My AVO 0 it is and pain, 

That I still severed from thy side 
The long night must remain. 

Through all the towiis of Inisfail 
I’ve wandered far and wide; 

Bui, from DoAmpatrick to Kinsalc, 
From Oai'loAv to Kilbride, 


THE LAPFUL OF NUTS. 

Whene’er I see .soft hazel eyes, 

And nut-hroAvn curls, 

I think of tho.so bright days 1 spent 
Among the Limerick girls ; 

When up through Oratla Avoods I Avont 
Nutting with thee; 

And wo plucked the glossy, cluBtering fruit 
From many a lieiuling tree. 

Beneath the hazel boughs wo sat, 

Thou, love, and 1, 

And the gatlmrod nuts lay iu thy lap, 

BeloAv thy doAvneast eye. 

But little Ave thoAight of the store Ave’d Avon, 
I, love, or thou. 

For our hearts wore full, and Ave dare not ,r 
Tho love tliat’s spoken noAV. 




O there’s wars for willing; hearts in Spain, 
And high Gormanie ! 

And I’ll come back ore long again 
With knightly fame and fee, 

And I’ll come back, if I ever come back, 
Faithful to thee, 

That sat, with thy white lap full of nuts, 
Beneath the hazel-tree. 


THE EAia HILLS OE IRELAND. 

A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Uikacan duhh 0 ! 

Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the 
yellow barley ear, 

Uilmean didHi. 0! 

There’s honey in the trees where her misty vales 

And her forest paths in sninmer are by falling 
waters fanned ; 

There’s dew at high noon-tide there, and springs 
in the yellow sand, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 

Curled he is and ringletted, and plaited to the knee, 
Uileacan duhli, 0! 

.Each captain who comes sailing across tlio Irish 
sea, 

(IHeaam didih 0 i 

And I will make my journey, if health and life but 
stiincl, 

TJnto that pleasant country, that fresh and fragrant 
strand, 

And leave your boasted braveries, your wealth and 
high command, 

For the fair hills of holy Ireland. 

Largcand profitable are the staoksupon the ground, 
Uileacan duhh 0! 

The butter and the cream mo.st wondrously abound, 
Uileacan duhh 0! 

The cresses on the water, and the soiTcls are at 

And the cuckoo’, s calling daily, his note of music 
bland, 

And the bold thrush sings so bravely his song in 
the forest grand, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


LAMENT rOR THE DEATH OE 
THOMAS DAVIS. 

I walked through RaUindevvy in the springtime, 
Wlien the bud was on the tree, 


i And I said, in every fresh-plQuglied fioldhelioldlugj 
I The sowens striding free, 

I Scattering broadcast for the eom in golden plenty, 
On the (luick, secd-clasping soil, 
j Even such this day among the frcsh-stirrccl hearts 
1 of Erin, 

Thomas Davis, is thy toil ! 

I sat by Ballyshannoii in the summer, 

Mid saw the .salmon leap, 

And [ .said, as I behold the gallant croo,tures 
Spring glittering from the deep,' 

Through the spray and through the prone hoap.^i 
striving onward 

To the calm, clear streams above, 

So seekest thou thy native founts of freedom. 
Thomas Davis, 

In thy brightness of strength and love ! 

I stood on Derrybawn in the autumn, 

1 heard the eagle call, 

With a clangorous oiy of wrath and lamentation 
That filled the wide moiintoin hall, 

O’er the hare, deserted jilacc of his plmulorod eyrie. 
And I said, as he .screamed and soared, 

So callost thou, thou wrathfiiUsoariug Thomas 

For a nation’s rights restored. 

And alas ! to think but now that thou art lying. 

Dear Davis, deau at tliy mother's knee, 

And I, no mother near, on my own skk-hed. 
That fiiee on earth shall never see. 

I may lie and try to feel that I am not dreaming, 
I may lie and try to say. Thy will bo dona — 
But a himdred suoli as I will never comfort Erin 
For the loss of tliat noble son. 

Young husbandman of Erin’s fniitful seed-time, 
In the fro.sh track of daugoi’’a plough! 

Wlio will wal k the lioavy, toi Isomc, perilous furrow, 
Girt with freedom’s soed-.shoets now? 

Who will banish with the wliolcaomo crop of 
knowledge, 

The flaunting weed anil tlio bitter thorn, 

Now that thou thy.self art but a seed for hopeful 
planting 

Against the resurrection morn? 

Young salmon of the flood-timo of freedom 
That swells round Erin’s shore, 

Thou wilt leap against their loud, oppressive 
torrents 

Of bigotry and hate no more ! 

Drawn downwjird by their prone material iiiKtinct, 
Let them thunder on their rocks, and foam ; 
Thou has leaped, aspiring soul, to founts beyond 
tbeiv raging, 

Where tfouhlod waters never coma 
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But I grieve not, eagle of the empty eyrie, 

That thy wrathful cry is still, 

And that the songs alone of peaceful mournevs 
Are hoard to-day on Erin’s hill. 

Bettor far if brothers’ wars bo destined for u.s — 
Clod avert that horrid day, 1 pray ! — 

That ere our hands be stained with slaughter 
fratricidal, 

Thy warm heart .should be cold in clay. 

But my trust is strong in God who made ua 
brothers, 

That Ho will not suli’er these right liauda. 
Which then hast joined in holier rites than wed- 
lock, 

To draw opposing brands. 


0 many a tnnefiil tongue that thou madost voc.al, 

Would lie cold and silent then, 

And songless long once more should often- 
widowed Urin, 

Mourn the los.s of her hrjivo young luou. 

0 bravo young nren, niy love, niy pride, my 
promise, 

'Tia on you my holies are set, 

In nianline.sB, in kindliness, in jusiiec, 

To make Erin a nation yet ; 

Self-respcetiiig, self-relying, Belf-advaneing, 

In union or in acveranec, free and strong, 

And if God grant thi.s. Then, under God, to 
Thoma;! Davis, 

Let the greater praise belong 1 


THOMAS D’AECY M'GEE. 

Bohjv 1625 — DliiD 1808. 


[Thomas D’Arcy M'Gee, most grandioaa 
of the poets of ’48, was born on April 13, 
1825. His ancestors on both the paternal 
and maternal sides were remarkable for their 
devotion to the national eaviae. Hia father 
was in the coast-guard service. When he was 
eight, young M'Gee was removed to Wexford, 
where he lost his mother — a gifted wonum, 
weU versed in Irish literature, and the first 
inapirer in her son of the seutimente whieii 
formed the biisis of his char.‘i,ctcr. When but 
seventeen he went to Amoricn, on a visit to 
an aunt in I’rovidence, .Rhode Island. The 
advent of the anniversary of Americ.au inde- 
pendence gave the lad an opiiortmiity of dis- 
playing his great or.atorical poweiTS. His 
speech on the tlien absorbing subject of repeal 
proved highly successful, and in consetineuce 
lie was offered employnient on the Boston niot, 
which he accepted. Two years after the be- 
ginning of this connection he was advanced 
to the post of editor, an imijortant position 
for one just nineteen years old. This, how- 
ever, was not his only triumph; the fame of 
his speeches crossed tlie Atlantic, .and, attract- 
ing the .attention of O’Coimell, were oli.ar- 
actorized by him as “the inspired utterances 
of a young exiled Irish boy in America” 
An offer of a sitimtion on the B^reeman’s 
y Journal hronght hinv back to Ireland ; but ho 
soon abandoned that journal for the more 
congenial ifaG'on, which, under the editorehip 
; of Gavau Huffy, was at this period preaching 
; those extreme doctrines wdneh gave rise to the 


Young Ireland school. M'Gee soon bcc.amu 
involved in the political movi'mciite, iiml 
figured tia one of the leaders of the ruvohi- 
tiouary party, being elected sucretary of the 
Confederation, I le was iin))risoiu‘d for a short 
time in consenueuce of a violent speech which 
he m.ade in county Wicklow, 

When the insurrection broke out be was 
travelling in Ecotlaud, wliitber he had been 
■sent on a mission to aromse his feilow-rouutry- 
meu. Although a price wa,s set ujmii Ids head, 
he could not resist the desire to sec his wife, 
to whom be had just been married, and, ]iro- 
tecsted by Dr. M'aguive, the Roui.au Catholic 
Bisliop of Derry, he ]iaid lier a visit, .after- 
wards escaping in the disguise of ,a iwii'.st to 
America. He started in New' York a jiaper 
called the A’'ation. Ilia articles therein, being 
strongly coudeumaiory of the action of iUe 
Roman Catholic pricatliood duiing IS-IS, 
brought him into collision with that body. lie 
aftei'w.ards went to Boston, where lie estab- 
lished the American, Celt. 

As time went on hia views uvulevweut, great 
modification, and he regretted ihc .artiolo.s 
which led him to wield liia pen in eontroverwy 
with .Bishop irughes of the dioee.se of New 
York. He cliaiiged his jdaec- of leridcticc 
several times, and finally, in 18, 58, left the 
UnitefI States to settle down in Canad.a. .Ho 
had not been long rc.sidont in Alonircal wlicn 
he w.as elected to tlie ( 'anadi.au parlinment, in 
the debates of wbich asseinlily ho kooii distin- 
guished himself. In 1802 he w;is rewarded by 
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■being cbosen president of tlie executive coun- 
cily afterwards bolding tbe office of miuister of 
agriculture. 

His political views had by this time changed 
very considerably. He abandoned all the 
revolutionary doctrines of his youth, and be- 
came the loyal adherent of the British con- 
nection. He also gained notoriety by some 
imiH'udent and vehement attacks ujjon those 
of his countrymen who still persisted in 
revolutionary ways. In 1865 he visited Ire- 
land as representative of Canada at the Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition, and, during a visit to 
his father’s home at 'Wexford, he delivered a 
lecture in which he bitterly denounced the then 
rising portent of Eenianism. The result of 
this, naturally, was to make Mm still more 
obnoxious to the revolutionary party. 

In 1867 he w<as again in Europe, this time 
as commissioner to the Paris Exhibition. He 
was busied at this period with the important 
work of confederating the various Canadian 
colonies— a large and wise measure which was 
greatly due to his initiative. The raids which 
had been made on Canada provoked him. to 
still more bitter attacks on the Fenians, and 
further estranged from him the .sympathies of I 
certain ola-sses of his countrymen. A large 
number of liis fellow-citizens entertained for 
him, on the other hand, feelings of deep 
respect, and on St. Patrick’s Day, 1868, this 
feeling found expression in one of the most 
successful banquets ever given in Canada to a 
public man, This, as we have said, wms on 
March 17. On the night of Ajiril 7 following, 
M'Gee was assassinated by a man supposed to 
be connected with some revolutionary organi- 
zation. Ho had spoken that very evening, and 
with his usual vigour, in the legislative as- 
sembly, and had only just parted from one of 
Ids colleagues. His assassin was captured and 
executed shortly afterwards. This tragic end 
evoked deep expressions of feeling; and his 
funeral was made the occasion of a great de- 
monstration of public esteem. 

The best known and most favourable results 
of M'Gee’s literary activity are Ms poems— a 
volume of which was published after his death. 
Many of these are of a very high order of 
merit, full of passion and eloquence, tender- 
ness and melody. He wrote besides an ex- 
cellent Hiuory of Ireland, Lines of Irish 
Writers (published 1846), History of the Irish 
Settlers in North Ameriad (1851), Catkolio 
Iliitory of North America (1854), and other 
works. His speeches are also marked by great 
vigour and eloquence.] 


THE CELTS, 

Loiig, long ago, beyond the misty space 
Of twice a thousand years, 

In Erin old there dwelt a mighty race, 

Taller than Roman siiear.s; 

Like oaks and towers they had a giant grace, 

Were fleet as deers, 

With wind.s and waves tlicy made thoir ’biding 
place. 

These we.stcni shejiherd seers. 

Their ocean -god w.as Mdu-H-nan, M-'Lir, 

Whose angry lips, 

In their white foam, full often would inter 
Whole fleets of ships; 

Gromah their <lay-god, and tlioir tliuuderer, 

Made morning' and eclipse; 

Bride was their queen of song, and unto her 
They prayed with fire-touchcd lips. 

Great were thoir deeds, their paasioirs, and their 
sports; 

With clay and stone 

They piled on strath and shore those iny.9tic forts, 
Not yet o’erthrowii; 

On cairn-crowii'd hills they held their council. 
■Wliilo youths alone, 

With giant dogs, explored the elk resorts, 

And brought them down. 

Of these was Pin, the father of the Bard, 

Whoso ancient song 

Over the clamour of all cliango is heard, 
Bwoot-voic’d and strong. 

Pin once o’ertook Granee, the goldeu-hair’d. 

The fleet and young; 

Prom hor the lovely, and from him the fear’d, 

The primal poet sprung. 

Ossian ! two tliouaand years of mist and change 
Surround thy luimo — 

Thy Pinian heroes now no longer range 
The hills of fame. 

The very name of Fin and Qanl sound strange — 
Yet thine the s.ame — 

By miacaUed lake and desecrated grange — 
llemama, and shall remain 1 

The Druid’s altar and the Druid’s creed 
Wo scarce can trace. 

There is not left an undisputed deed 
Of .all your race. 

Save your majestic song, which hath their speed, 
And strength, and grace; 

In that sole song, they live and love, and bleed — 
It bears them on thro’ apauo. 

Oh, inspir’d giant ! shiill we e'er behold. 

In our own time, 
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mighty soul’d 


fair, ami I)caiitiful, and bold — 
of your song subiiino ! 


left, two loves, on a di&tant etiund, 

One young, and fond, aud fair, and bland; 
Gric fair, and old, and sadly grand, — 

My wedded wife aud iny native laud. 

sad and seriously 
the roof that mine should be; 

One sitteth .sibyl-lihc, by the sea, 

(Jhanting a grave song monrufully. 

little life I have not bocu 
Lies by the heart that uiino hath been; 

A cypress wreath darkles now, 1 ween, 
Upon the brow of my lovo in green. 

mother and wife shall pass away, 
hands he dust, her lips he day; 
ither love on earth .shall stay, 
in the life of a better day. 

Ere we wore bom my fir.st love was. 

My Biros were heirs to her lioly raunc; 

ot .shall sit in (he world’s applause 
of men and blcsst'd laws. 

strive the while I .sigh, 
first love cannot die: 
of WOC.S tliat loom so high 
rciieh to eternity. 


In your crowded memory nuiubor’d 
With that palm-cvown’d cmnpanb'i 

Yet faint and far, iiiy mol her, 

As the liope shines on my sight, 

1 cannot choose but, watch it 
Till my eyes have lost tlieir liglit ; 
Eor never among your brightcBt, 
Aud never anioiig your licst, 

Was lioarl, more i,rno to livin 
Tliau iieafs witliiii my breast 


AIY IKLSH WIH5. 

I would not give my Irish wife 

For ail tlio danuis of the »Sii.\'on land— 

I would not give niy Irisli wiib 
For the liuoon of France’s hand. 

For Hhe l,o me is deiii'ov 

Q'liau (atstics strong', or lands, or life— 
An outlaw — so I’m noar lior 
To lovo till death my I risli wife. 

Oh, what would lie this hoim! of mine — 

A milled, lioniiit-lianiilod place. 

Hut for the light that nightly sliino-i. 

Upon its walls from Kiil.hleeu’s faiiu’ 
What comfort in a mine of j>'oId~ - 
What pleasure in a royal life, 
tf the hciu't within lay dead and cold, 

If I could nut wed my Irish wife! 

1 knew tho law forbade tlie bannst — 

1 knew my king abhorred her race — 
Who never bent iieroru their clans. 

Must bow before tlioiv lailios’ grace, 
'I’ake all my forfeited dumiiin, 

t cannot M'ago with kinsmen .sirifo — 
Take kiiiglitly gear and uolile u 
Aud 1 will keep my Irisili wife. 

My Irish wife lia.s clear blue eyes, 

My licavoii liy day, iny „t!ivs liy night — 
And twiuliko truth and femduosa lie 
Within her swelling lio.som white. 

My Irish wife has golden liair — 

Apollu’.s harp had once such string.? — 
Apollo’s self might pause to hear 
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DEATH OE THE IIOMEWAKD BOUND. 

Paler and thinner the morning moon grew, 

Colder and sterner the rising wind blew — 

The pole-star had set in a forest of cloud, 

And the icicles crackled on spar tmd on shroud, 
When a voice from below we beard feebly cry, 

“ Let me .see — let me see — my o\m Laud ere I 
die. 

“Ah, dear sailor, say, have we sighted OapeOleai-2 
Can yon see any sign ? Is the morning light near? 
You are young, my brave boy; thanks, thanks, for 
your hand, 

Help me up, till I get a last glimpse of the land — 
Thank God, 'tis the sun that now reddens the sky, 
I shall see— I shall seo—my own Land ere I die. 

‘ ' Let mo lean on your strength, I am feeble and old. 
And one half of my heart is already stone cold — 
Forty years work a, change 1 when I first creased 
the sea 

There were few on the dock that could grapple 
with me; 

But my prime and my youth in Ohio wont by, 
And I’m come back to .see the old spot ore I die.” 
’Twas a feeble old man, and be stood on the deck, 
Hia arm round a kindly young mariner’s neck. 
Hit) ghastly gaze fixed on the tints of the east, 

As a starvling might stare at the sound of a feast; — 
The morn quickly rose, and revealed to his eye 
The Land he had prayed to behold, and then die! 
Green, green was the shore, thongh the year was 
near done — 

High and haughty the capos the white surf dash’d 
upon; — 

A grey ruined convent was down by the stond. 
And the sheep fed afar, on the hills of the land 1 
“ God he with you, dear Ireland,” he gasped with 
a sigh, 

“I have lived to behold you — I’m ready to die.” 

He amk by the hour, and hia puke ’gan to fail, 
A.? we swept by the headland of storied Kinsale — 
Off Ardigna hay, it came .slower and slower. 

And his corpse was clay cold as wo sighted Tramore. 
At Passage we waked him, and now he doth lie, 
In the lap of the Laud, ho beheld but to die. 


HOME THOUGHTS. 

If will had wings, how fast I’d flee 
To the home of my licart o’er the seething sea! 
If wishes wei’e power — if word.s were spells, 
I’d be this hour where my own love dwells. 
My own love dwells in the storied land. 
Where the Holy Wells sleep in yellow sand; 
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And the emerald lustre of Paradi.se beams 
Clver homes that cluster round singing streams. 
I, sighing alas! exist alone — 

My youth is as grass on an unsunn’d stone, 
Bright to the eye, but unfelt below — 

As sunbeams that lie over Arctic snow. 

My heart is a lamp that love must relight, 

Or the world’s fire-damp will quench it quite. 
In the breast of my dear my life-tide springs — 
Oh ! I’d tarry none here, if will had wings. 

For she never was weary of ble,ssing toe, 

When morn rose dreai’y on thatch and tree; 

She evermore chanted her song of faith. 

When darkness daunted on hill and heath. 

If will had wings, how fast I’d fleo 

To the home of my heart o’er the seething sea! 

If wishes wrnre power — if words were spelts, 

I’d be this hour where my own love dwells. 


THE DEATH OE O’OABOLAN.i 
There is .m empty scat by many a hoard, 

A guest is missed in hostelry and hall — 
There is a harp hung up in Aldorford 
That was in Ireland awcote.st harp of all. 

The hand that made it speak, woe’s me, is cold. 
The darkened eyeballs roll inspired no move; 
The lip.s — the potent lips — gape like a mould, 
Where late the golden torrent floated o’er. 

In v.ain the watclunan looks from Mayo’s towers 
Eor him whoso presence filled all hearts with 

In vain the gathered guests outsit the hours, 
Tho honoured chair is vacant by the hearth, 
From Castle- Archdall, Monoyglasa, and Trim, 
The courteous messages go forth in vain, 
Kind words no longer have a joy for him 
Whose lowly lodge is in death’s dark demesne. 
Kilronan Abbey is his castle now, 

And there till doomsday peacefully he’ll stay; 
In vain they weave now garlands for Iris brow, 
In vain they go to meet him by tiro way; 

In kindred company he docs not tire. 

The native dead and noble lie around, 

His life-long song has ceased, his wood and wire 
Rest, a sweet harp nnstrang, in holy ground. 
Last of our ancient Minstrels I thou who lent 
A buoyant motive to a foundering race — 
Whose saving song, into their being blent, 
Sustained tliem by its passion and its grace, — 
God rest yon I May your judgment dues be light. 
Dear Turiogh ! and the purgatorial days 
Be few and short., till clothed in holy white. 
Tout soul may eome before the throne of rays. 

' For a aotico of this hard, see voL 1. j). 73. 
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[Mr, William M'CulIagh Torrens was born 
in Dublin in October', 1813, being the eldest 
son of Mr, James M'Cullagh, of Greenfield. 
In 1863 ho assumed liis maternal naim 
family reasons. Ha-ving graduated in Trinity 
College, Dublin, he -was admitted to the 
Irish and afterwards to the English bar; 
and for several years he practised with 
cesa. After he had held office as a c 
misaioner of inquiry into the opei'ation of the 
poor-law in Ireland, and as private secre- 
tary to Lord Taunton (then Mr. Henry 
Lahoiichere), he represented Dundalk from 
1848 to 1852. In the latter year he unsuc- 
ce.ssfully contested Yarmouth, and he was 
equally unfortunate in 1857, for, having been 
returned, he was afterwards unseated on peti- 
tion. In 1865 he wa.s elected for Finsbury, 
The parliamentary career of Mr. Torrens wa.'- 
an active one, and he succeeded on more 
than one occasion in making important and 
even vital changes in the iuea.sures brought 
forward by ministers. For instance, it 
on his proposal that the lodger franchise was 
granted on the household suH'ragu bill of 
Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli), and 
amendment of his to the education inoiisure 
of Mr. Foster led to the ostfiblishment of the 
London School Board. He also passed the 
measure which has done so much to improve 
the dwellings of the poor. To the pen of Mr. 
Tori'ons we owe several valuable contributions 
to political history. He wrote biographies of 
Sheil, Sir James Graham, and Loi'd Mel- 
bourne, a most interesting and brightly- 
•written volume, from which we make our 
quotation. He was also the author of Loc,- 
tures on the Study of llvdory, Indv, atrial Ilia- 
tory of Free Natmis, and a sca1,hing review 
of British action in India, under the title, 
Empire in Asia, How we came hy it; a Booh 
of Confeaaiom, 

The oxti'act we give is sufficient to prove 
that Torrens had the litei'ary quality, .and 
that if he had not been so succeB.sful a nmn 
of afiairs, he would have been a successful 
literary man in his own gem-e. Among his 
later works wa s a study of political contrasts 
in the shape of lives of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley and Daniel O’Connell.] 


BTEON AND LADY CAROLINE LAMI!. 

[Lady Caroline Lamb was the wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Lamb, afterwards Loi'd Melbourne, 
and prime mini.stor. Her love cscajiade with 
Byron is well known, and has been refesrred 
to ill the memoir of the Hon. Mrs. .Norton. 
It may be necessary toexplaiii that “William” 
ill the following passage from the biography 
is Lord Melbourne, at tliat period the Hon, 
William Laml); .Lady .Melbourne is lii.s 
mother.] 

Whatever may have been the ellucts of life 
passed in tlie whirl of distraction and indul- 
goiico which ehai'actci'ised tlie early days of 
the regency, they were iiowhei'e more, trace- 
able perhaps than upon tlie young and im- 
pros.sionabh! dwellers at Melbourne House. 
Lady Melbourne had ceased, indeed, to he 
more tliaii casually amused hy whims or nov- 
elties; and .she moved on in hui' own dip- 
lonintie way, observant of all that was going 
on around her in looks and spirit.s, h'ss bril- 
liant than slie onee liad been, though still not 
a hit like sixty-two ; in artifices of dress and 
arts of nianner more eon-suiinnate than ever. 
Like Lady Holland at Konsinglnn and Lady 
Spencer at St. James’s Flaco, her nsceinleney 
ill the household was supreme; yet there 
were some things her iulliieiicc could not eon- 
some energies she could not fire. WiL 
Ham would do anything to please her when 
asked; but she knew it was no use alway.s 
asking liim to work as others worked for poli- 
tical advaiicemont. Disenchantment seemed 
to have .spread its insidious spell ovci' him ; 
and though weary enough of ennui, she could 
not bring him, and he could not bring him- 
self, to set about any undertaking requiring 
efifort or toil. His wife, unceasingly active, 
spent her existouco with as little conoen- 
tratioii of aim. I’ainling, mnsii', rending, 
wi'iting verses, patroni^-ing plays, taking part 

private theatricals, dreaming roinanticaily, 
and talking in away to nudee jicople slaro; 
'iding on horseback, often coipictting, some- 
times quarrelling (she hardly knew about 
what) with her husband, trying to {ilcase her 
father-in-law, who thought her a fidget ; and 
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trying to please her child, -whose wistful gaze 
of inonrious wonder made her for the moment 
staid and sad:— tliese and a world of inter- 
mingling trifles filled up her time. But her 
•versatility found no i-esting-place, and the 
fatal habit of mentally looking into the glass 
grew upon her day by day. Her quick 
powers of appreciation were tin-own away 
upon a glittering crowd of forma and faces, 
hut few of which she paused to look at long 
enough to be able to caricature. None of the 
remarkaijle persons whom she met in. society 
fixed her attention or riveted her fancy. It 
wiia not a profitable condition of mind, hut it 
had been well for her and all who loved her 
had her butterfiyhood continued longer. Out 
of the unknown a new iufluejice was about to 
break forth on English society, and especially 
upon that portion of it wherein slie mov'ed, 
compared with which all other talents, genius, 
and originality seemed to her hut as .so many i 
dull and motionless lamps, while the lightning I 
was flashing in at the window. An instinc- 
tive sense of misgiving impelled her at fii-st ! 
to turn away; but when this new element of 
dazzling and resistless power came so gently 
as not even to cause a start, and in its vivid 
and seemingly ha,rmless beauty lingered and 
played all the summer evening round her, lier 
imagination was led captive to its will. 

Up to tills time the name of B3n-oii, save to , 
a comparative few, may be said to have been i 
unknown. Lord Carlisle, though one of his 
guardians, had seldom inquired after him 
during his college days ; and on his coming of ' 
age forgot to ask him to dinner. When he ! 
took the oaths and his seat at Westminster he 
was not recognized by any one of his jieers ; i 
and on the chancellor oii'ering his hand in 
welcome, as a new ineinher of the House, he 
mistook the courtesy for the form of parly 
enlistment, and took it so ungraciously that 
Lord Eldon turned away with a frown. Mor- 
bidly sensitive to neglect, and attributing it 
to a slight deformity of which nobody but 
himself thought or cared, and fevered with an 
insatiable thirst for distinction, he published 
in 180S) a satire in which he attacked nearly 
every critic and ]X)et of the day, in oi-der to 
he revenged for the ridicule cast by Brougham 
on his Hours of Idleness in the Edinburgh 
lievicw. With his Cambridge class-fellow, 
Mr. Hobhouso, lie spent two years abroad, 
and returned full of aspirations as a poet and 
a politician. Through Samuel liogei-s, his 
only acquaintance of note, he was inti-oduced 
to Lord Holland, who, more sm, forgetting 
voii. m. 


the petulance of his ’prentice rhymes, aided 
him cheerfully with information and advice 
for his maiden speech in the Lords. It was 
an undoubted success, and he was forthwith 
enrolled as a promising recruit in the ranks 
of the Liberal jravty. But in tlie crowd of 
celehritie.s and competitors for notice at Hol- 
land House his vanity might have eaten its 
heart out with scant pity or heed, had he not 
been able to lay the world under tribute in a 
very diiferent sphere. His speech, he thought, 
would prove a good advertisement for Childe 
Harold, which appeared a few days afterwai-ds. 
Bogere and Moore had seen it in the proof, 
and foretold the triumph which awaited him. 
The former told Lady Cai-oliue Lamb that she 
ought to know the new poet, and lent her his 
copy to read before the work came out. Soon 
afterwards Lady Westmoreland introduced 
him to her. Her fii-st irujiression was un- 
favourable, and she wrote in her diary, “ Mad, 
bad, and dangerous to know.” But the Mat 
of his poem made him in a few weeks the star 
without rival of society. Wherever he went, 
and he soon went everywhere, to use his own 
expression, “the women suffocated him.” His 
air of abstraction and look of melancholy, and 
the rumours put about of his eccentric life, all 
contributed to fan the flame. Emulation for 
his favour became fierce, and the wiles spread 
for his bewitohment were innumerable. Lady 
Caroline avers that she spi-ead none. She liad 
called at Holland House after a morning ride 
througli wind and rain; ha was unexpectedly 
announced, and she owns that .she ran a-way 
to readjust her toilet before they met. His 
gi-ave attention pleased her; the interview 
ended in his asking leave to call, and the ac- 
quaintance thus begun quickly rixieued into 
friendship. 

He lived much at Melbourne House, where 
I he was received on terms of the utmost fami- 
liarity. Eor the talents of society, in which 
I Lady Melbourne had probably no equal in 
I her day, his admiration was unbounded. The 
I world she knew by long and keen oh.servation, 

I and whose scenes she hud the rare facalt}^ of 
picturing by a tew grajihic touches, was all a 
new* world to him. There was hardty a person 
of note among courtiera, politicians, latista, or 
men of letters, from the time of Garrick and 
Chatham, whom she had not kno-wn; and 
there was not a prominent character living 
whom she did not weigh in the balance of her 
own judgment, and whose idiosyncrasy she 
could irot, when she would, accurately tell. 
This, with casual acquaintances, was not often. 

SI 
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Expeiience liacl taxight hor tho thanklesaiiesa 
of those who delight ia another’s unguiii'ded 
ciiudoiii’. She used to .say that few men were 
to be trusted with their jieiglihouivs’ aeevets, 
ami hardly any woman with her own. lint 
she found liyrou bettor worth gossiping with 
thuu other young jnen of liis years. H e ii.sked 
her fpieations whicli it really interested her to 
answer; and, notwithstandiug her habitual 
wiiviriesH and reserve, a reniarkablo degree of 
coiiiideuce sprang up between them. 

With Lady OiU’oline it was hero-woivship. 
The fascination wrought upon her susooptiblo 
and credulous fancy by his account of his 
youth and foreign adventures; his dark hinte 
at the hidden griefs, the sorrows of his loiioli- 
ness, the p.ain of early disappointments, anil 
his real or jn’Otended inditfercnce to passing 
success; the ever-changing beauty of his fea- 
tures, and the glittering splendour of his verso; 
and all these laid with ii look and tone of in- 
ell'able gallantry at her feet by one wIuho no- 
bility dated from the Conquest, fairly bewil- 
dered her. it is all very xvell for those who 
have never been brought within the perilous 
oirele of such a spell to talk pharisaically of ] 
the eafie with which it might have been re- 
siwtod. Lut to be just, one imi.st estimate 
antecedents and sunonndiiig.s; the enervating 
attunsidiore of dissipation, and the fiirimi about 
a picturesque poet of high degree. If these 
things ,'ire not taken iu(/> aecouiit, wlmt really 
is left but thf) mingled echo of two n.ames of 
whose brief association and snlrsoipiont sevor- 
ajice the world luis heard too nmeh and under- 
stands too little. It was iiM|) 0 .ssible that such 
intimacy should not be remarked, bid thi.s wa.s 
exactly what Ivis vanity wauled. With all 
his profession of democratic enthnsiasm, he. 
was hiibiluaily swayed by ai-istocratic feeling; 
with all his romance in rhyme about devotion 
tQ nameless and secluded hcaidy, he was vain 
as any coxcomb of being gTcetcd by smiles of 
quality, and to be known Jis the favourite of 
aujirenie fasliion. In the best set Lady Caro- 
line w,a3 just then one of the fair and fickle 
rulers, Melbourne House xvaa the centre of 
gaiety and revel 

“My cousin Hortington wanted to have 
walteea and quailrilles ; and at Devonshii’e 
House it would not be allowed, so we Inul 
them in the great drawing-room at Whitehall 
All the hon ton assembled there continually. 
There was notliing .so fashionable. But Mier 
a time .Byron contvived to sweep them all 
away.” 

.Eof his overweening egotism, gi'atifuHl by 


special recognition in the glittoring throng, 
chafed at devotion to the pastimo in, which ho 
could . not ijarticipato. .lie prefuri’cil scuti- 
mental talk with a clover niul wayward w'u- 
man, whose self-idolatry^ already too mature, 
ripened into fruit as bitter an hi.s own. (.die 
who knew her long and well, and who wu.s 
more than otlu.'.r.H lenient to her errorn, lias 
said of her that her eoiivowation had all. the 
charm of intellect, fancy, cultiii'c, and n low, 
musical voice: it had but one fault, that it 
wa.s all about her, self. TTiore was an a llinity 
in this respect between them which in itself 
became gradually the cause of diHajqioiutuient 
and voxatiou. Craving on. the one .side en- 
countered exaction on the other ; ami ns 
neither know how to stillo ill-luunonr nr 
chagrin, he would grow moody and s!u‘ I'u'll'nl 
wbcii tluiir rival cgotisnifi jarred. 

.For tUo Kon.oitivc ptmit which coulil yield ,‘iniiill f niit 
Of tlio luvu that it felt from the loaf to tho root 
IJosirod more tluin all, it loved uioro tlimj i,)Vor, 
Where uwio wimtod Vmt it oowUl iioloii).' to iho ij Ivor. 

She brought him fresh versos on which she 
' had a]>cnt half the aleeiiless night in an agony 
of hope that his oyo would kiiullo and his lips 
respond to emotioua ulus had t.hu.s endeavoured 
to express. J5ut Ihongdi he failed not U» 
praise the well-chosen iqnlhot and ilowing- 
rhytlim, he was far too full of his own •p’eator 
thoughts to l»o able, had lie tried, to alTcct on- 
thasiasm at the tinkling of her lyric bells. In 
her mortilioation she would inwardly upliraid 
liim with being, like the rest of his sex, loo 
solf-cngrosscd ; and (ho time wan to couie 
when .she would tell him so in no mi'.isniid 
terms. But with (M'ilck Harold she wuld not 
thus make free. 

ilt a recepiiou one evening [jord [bdlaud 
took an antique eciiscr from a cabinet lo sliow 
I it to some learned gne.st; as he p;is.sed Byron 
and Lady Cavolimi he l.nvneii aiul sa.iil gal- 
[ lantly to her, “ Vou see f bear you iiicen io.” 
“Oiler it to Loiil Dyron,” nlio riqilied; “ho i.s 
I accustomed to it.” How soon tlic poet began 
1 to tire of tiro confidential iteration of morbid 
faucies, which were, not redeemed by .oTmideuv 
of outline or depth of colouring tiiat niarkod 
thono drawn from the ilarlc chamber of bi.s 
imagery— wlio win tell'i But he loved being 
conspicuous in everything; and above the lul- 
miration of women he eoveted (he envy of 
men, .and liked being apoki'ii of as a favourerl 
Ultimate at Molbonrne Hon.so. 

Tliroughont the year 1813 Byron continued 
to visit c(mata.nUy at Whitehall and Konsing- 
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ton. Tlie Giaour and Brich of Ah/tlos ko^it At Olieltenliain, then in highest vogue, 
his name bofovu tlioi public;, iincl, in the esti- many of those witli whom he was most iiitini- 
ni;ction of Jcis feintde critic-s, iicaintaiiiod his ate — theHollaiids, Cowpoi-s, Jei'soya, Oxfovds, 
reputation. Lord Holland was too good- and Melbournes — passed Sciptember pleas- 
natured, and too loyrd iii everything to the autly. Lady Melbourne had more leisure 
taste of hi.s wife, to be niggardly in hi.s praise, there; she listened to hhs w.audering talk and 
Other men luore fastidious and outspoken in gave him good advice. Whatover it was, he 
their criticisms tried to induce the poet to believed it sound and wi.se. On receipt of a 
take more; serioan iutere.st in polities, but letter from her not long afterwards he wrote, 
without effect; his letters and journals evince — ‘vT have had a letter from Lady Melbourne, 
hardly a trace of sympathy or i-egard for the the best friend I ever had in my life, and the 
great events which were stirring the heart of cleverest of women. I write with most plea- 
Oliristendom ; and it seems to havu been for sure to her, and ber .answers are so .semsible, 
him too great a sacrifice of pleasure to attend .so iactique. I never met with half her talent, 

frocpiently oven as a listener any long debate If she luul been a few ycara younger what a 

in the House of Lords. His second speech fool she would have made of me, had she 
did not attract much ncitice ; and with all his thought it worth her while, and I should have 
pretentious vow,s of zeal for liberty, he was a lost a valuable and nio.st agreeable friend.’''^ 
soldier that, without encouragement of fife The Corsair was followed by Lara. The 
and drum, could not be got to march. His hero of the latter, wiites Ward, “ is just the 
time was spent for the mo.st part in flattering same sort of gloomy, haughty, mysterious vil- 
pretty women, or being flattered by them; lain as Childo Harold, the Giaour, tiie Cor, sah’, 

and by his own account he was not siu-e with and all the rest. There is a .strange mixture 

which of them Ive was most in love. Lamb of fertility and bavremiess. One would think 
tired of his airs of self-imporbiuce, it was easier to invent a new character than 
Jgerated esti- to describe the old one over and over again.” ^ 

imetinie.s pro- On the SiOth of April, 1814, the King of 

’ " , ' ” entered London accompanied by the 

out; and prince regent, who went to meet him at 

as unable Stanmore. The Duke of Mouti'ose, master of 

the horse, and Visooimt Melbourne, were in 
attendance. A v.'iat concourse of all classes 
awaited their arrival in town, and the popu- 
scarce knew why (except that they 
I'taiu notion that the end of the 
r was near), voeiferoxrsly bade the 
„ „ god-speed on bis way back to Paris. 

Melbourne his intention a,nd de.sire to form a Later on, the allied .sovereigns came to thank 
matrimonial alliance, in order that he might in person the royal represenfcitive of Eng- 
aettle down at N'ew.stead and take the part laud’s constaircy and courage, which had 
that became him in public life. Would she stood fast for them and theirs when all else 
advise himi Did she not know every one in Europe quailed. I'or weeks London was 
worth knowing in the sphere out of which he in carnival. Eejoicings and festivities never 
did not care to wedl Would she not save ceased; and those who, through evil report 
him from the daughters of Heth'! To the and good report, had helped to sustain the 
mind of the old lady thus consulted no con- policy thus crowned at last with triumph, 
neotion seemed more suitable than one with could not but feel, an Lamb confessed he did, 
her young relative, the daughter of Sir Noel historic exultation. He was ves-y proud of 
Milbiinkc, who, besides many other attrac- his country, and not a little proud of having 
tions, 2)oasesBcd a considerable fortune, and never despaired of its success. When all 
■was heire.-is to the barony of Wentworth in their other visits were jiaid the czar and the 
her own right. Without irrofessing to fall in King of Prussia went with the regent to 
love the poet offered her his hand. It Wiis inspect the gi-eat naval arsenals, and were 
refused, but with so much kindness, and even entertained by the officers of the fleet. 

compliment, that he readily agreed, that they . . ’ : ■ 

aliould coirtiuue friends, and upon indifferent . 


and laughed at his wife’s e: 
mate of his perfections. If 
Yoked at her mis^ffaced friendshijj, he anti- j Pi 
oipated that it would soon we: 
sighed only at the illusion he 
to dispel. He know hotter wha1 
than, she could ever know, and felt secure 
that ere very long he would declare himself 
bored, and betake himself to other company, lace, they 
There was another cii'ciimstance which no had a cei 
doubt iiifluonced him, Init of which few wore weary Wiu 
aware. Byron had in confidence told Lady Bourbon g 
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On leaving Portsmouth foi- Goodwooil, ojirly 
on the arith of .Tune, their inajeBtias were 
received at hreiilcfast by tlio Duke of Eieli- 
luond. lu the aftexmooii they visileil Loi'd 
Hgremont at Petworth, ivliero a brilliant 
oompaiiy, iiieluding Dn'd and i-.!vdy M.el- 
bourue and William Lamb, awaited tbuui. 
Tlionee they proceeded to Dover, and em- 
barked next day. 

P>y h'.ttere patent of the lltli of A.ugust, 
ISlti, Loi'd Melbourne was created a peer of 
the ITnitfid lung*loin, ;ia Baron Melbourne of 
Melbonrae in the county of Derby. Ho took 
tlie oaths and bis seat on the .Otli of Februaryj 
181 fi. Early in this year Loid Byron had mar- 
ried Miss Milhaiike with the advice and ap- 
proval of Lady Melbourne, and in spite of 
many petulant warnings of evil to oomo from 
Lady Caroline. Her cousin might he learned, 
and pious, and philosophical, hut she was quite 
unsuited for a soul that was all seiiaibility 
and romaiiee. It wouhl never do; .she w;w 
epdte sure of that. A woman that went to 
chni'ch pwAotmllii, understood statistics, and 
had a had figure; how could Conrad find any 
real oommniiity of sentiment witli .snob a 
being ! But Bio real grievance was that 
Byron could no longer he a lovd-iu- waiting to 
her majesty espcetiuit of Whitehall. Ere 
long he heard of her complainings at liis ab- 
sence and alienation ; and he had the cHVim- 
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tery to address to hi.s j)oevir.h and liy)>ochon- 
dviacal Mend the Kuos ho.gi lining - 
“And sa5'e«t tliou, (.Juki, 'L tc., 
in which, to oxeusn the disciuitinuancft of Ills 
visits, he tolls lier Uial in fact he is tbiiikiiig 
of noboily else, and apelogiKoti for eonjiigal 
porliily by the lussiiriuiee (liat “falscbeod ttv 
all elao i.s truth to tliec.” The only palliation 
that can ho suggested for all the incoiiNistont, 
exaggerated, and iiidel'onKililc freaks in rhyme 
of which ])oor Ijady Caroline was thu tbeiiie, 
is the poetic liceu.so Byron gave liiiirself of 
ti'ciiting o.sthoUi‘ally the iuqiulse of ilie hour 
without the least regard fo what had gone 
before or Ava.s to follow after, and with outire. 
indiflerenoe to tlie oliligatioim of deliracy and 
of truth. The world lias alreiuly heard too 
niueli of his ill-slavred union, and how. diiriiig 
its brief continiuiiiei', he was wiMilig (io tiavo 
it believed that lie still valiiial the .society iif 
Lady C'aroline more than lliat of his wife. 
Jliiriug Lady ( 'aniline’s (eiiipovai'y wtay in Ire- 
land a, eorrespondein'e was kept up between. 
Ihein in pro.se and verse, At length, on learn- 
ing that she was a, bout returning to England, 
.Ilyrou re.solved to put an end to all future ooiu- 
iniiniealioii ; and did so in a letter which boro 
on ibiseidlhe eoronetiind initinlsof .Liuly Ox- 
ford, whom he Knew she. disliked. Before .slie 
recovered from the illness that ensueil lie bad 
quitted Engkuul, and they met no more. 
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Boim 1S2II — .Dihii iSDti, 


[In tlifl course of the year 1 847 ( fa van Dufl'y 
receivetl at Llio Nutioii olliec a copy of veines 
whidi were signed by the now do jilumc “Spe- 
riin&i,” lint which gave no iinUcatiou of the 
real name of the author. .Prom time to t ime 
other verses came from the same hand in the 
same mysterious maimer. Tliese poems by a 
new writer attracted a vast amount of atten- 
tion even in the pagiw which wore then made 
bright by so many hrilliant poets, and the 
verses of “Siieiaiiza” hecaiuo more welenine 
than those of any other writer of the tiiiie. 
“Spevanza,” moreover, wa.s not only a maker 
of poems, for aome of the most daring, 
effective, and vehement prose oi’tieles of tlie 
Maiion also came from her liand. One of the 
I articles, attributed to “Speranza’s" pen, was 
tha Av'cll-known one, headed .facia afea est. 


wliioh created move sensation than a,nytliing 
th.il. had provion.sly appe.'ired in ihr A’ntinv, 
and was one of those ]irodiu;ed on the trial 
of (.iavaii I )uliy. After some months of myati- 
lication Mr. Dully was invited by LSperanssa 
to pa.y a viisit to a lion.se in Loeson Street, 
and there the editor of tlie Nation, liroiight 
face to face with tlie coutrilmtor, found to Ids 
surpi-ise that “Wpuranza” was not a man but 
a lady in her early youth. 

Jano Praiu'i'.sea Klgee -Mioh was “Sperati- 
za’s” inline -had been hroiiglU; nji amid wir- 
roiindinga of intenise ( 'eiiservatism, and in- 

deed, when the iminenne funeral proceasion tbat 
marked the iidiniralion in which Thoinaa Davi.s 
was held, passed by her window, she did not 
know wlio that great poet was. Some ti mo al'lor 
this she got hold of TJw of thn Nation, 
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containing poems by Dalton Williams; her | 
imagmatioi) was fired ; her patriotic feelings 1 
aroused, and tliiis she became a national 
poetess. 

Miss Elgce came of a well-known family, 
which had already obtained high distraction 
in several paths of Irish life. The Elgees 
were originally an Italian race, descended, 
it i.s said, from the Algiati of Florence. The 
first of the family that came to Ireland was 
the great-grandfather of the poetes.s, and the 
name, which had undergone many lantations 
lip to that period, finally settled into its 
present form. Her grandfather. Archdeacon 
Elgee, rector of Wexford, played a remarkable 
part in the days of the rebellion, and on 
account of his popularity was left scatheless 
by the rebels of his time. Her mother, Sara 
Kingsbury, was the daughter of Dr. T^ias 
Kingsbury, Commissioner of Bankrupts, who 
in his day was the owner of the well-known 
mansion, Lisle House, Dublin. Her uncle, 
Sir Charles Ormsby, Baronet, was a member 
of the last Irish parliament; Sir Eobert 
M'Clure, the discoverer of the North-west 
passage, of whose exiAoits an account has 
been given in another part of this work, was 
a first cousin ; and she wa.s also a relative of 
Maturin, tlie author of Bertram. Her only 
brother, Judge Elgee, was one of the most 
distinguished members of the American bar. 
In 1851 Miss Elgee became the wife of Dr. 
Wilde, afterwards Sir William Wilde, who 
died in 1869 in Dublin, where he had held 
for many years an eminent position in his 
profession. Lady Wilde survived her hu.s- 
band for over a quai’ter of a century, and 
continued to write till within a short time of 
her death, which occurred in 1896. 

Lady Wilde was a contributor to literature 
constantly throughout her life, and her later 
as well as her earlier poems have been almost 
exclusively devoted to the noble theme of 
national regeneration. A volume of her 
poetry has been pubEshed by Duffy, and in 
addition to her original veraes, the hook con- 
tains translations from nearly every European 
language. She puhli.shed among her j^rose 
volume, g, Driftwood from ScancUnavia (1884), 
Degends and Charms of Ireland (1886), and 
Social Studies (1893). 

A pamphlet which she wrote on the Irish 
in A'ineriea, attracted great attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic. She also published 
several translations of French and German 
works, amongst others, Sidonia the Sorceress, 
from the German, which has been reprinted 


in America; and a very remar'kable philoso- 
phical novel from the German, entitled 'fha 
First Temptation, or Erilis sicut Dens, in 
three volumes. 

By Irishmen at home and abroad Lady 
Wilde is acknowledged as the national poetess 
of her time, and the specimens of her verses 
that we give below will easily explain the 
strong influence they wielded in days of 
political excitement, and wLich they still 
i retain wherever tlie Irish people are to be 
found.] 


TO lEBLAND. 

My countvy, woumled to the heart, 

Could I hut fla-di along thy soul 
Electric power to rive ap.art 

The thunder-clouds that round thee roll, 
And, by my burning words, uplift 
Thy life from out Death’s icy drift, 

Till the full splendours of our age 
Shone round theo for thy heritage — 

As Miriam’s, by the lied Sea strand 
Clashing proud cymbals, so my hand 
Would strike thy harp. 

Loved Ireland! 

She flung her triumphs to the stars 
In glorious chants for freedom won, 

While over Pharaoh’s gilded ears 
The fierce, death-bearing waves rolled on; 

I can hut look in God’s great face, 

And pray him for our fated race, 

To come in Sinai thunders down, 

And, with his mystic radUmco, crown 
Some prophet-loader, with command 
To break the strength of Egypt’s band, 

And set thee free, 

Loved Ireland! 

New energies, from higher source, 

Mu-st make the strong life-currents flow, 
As Alpine glaciers in their course 

Stir the deep torrents ’neath the snow. 
The woman’s voice dies in the strife 
Of Liberty’s awakening life; 

We wait the hero heart to load, 

The hero, who can guide at need, 

And strike with bolder, stronger hand. 
Though towering hosts his path withstand, 
Thy golden harp, 

Loved Ireland! 

For I can breathe no trumpet call, 

To make the slumb’ring soul ari.se; 

1 only lift the funeral-pall, 

That so God’s light might touch thine eyes, 
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And ring the silver pi'a3'er-bell clear, 

To rotiHO thee from tlij' trance of fear; 
Yet, if thy might j heart has stirred, 
Even with one jnilse-lhroh at my word, 
Tlieii not in vain my woman’s lianil 
Has struck the gold litirp while 1 stand, 
Waiting thy rise 
Loved Ireland! 


Tini YKAIt OP EEVOLDTIONS. 

Lift up your pale faces, ye children of sorrow, 

The night passes on to a glorious to-morrow 1 
Hark! hear jmu not sounding glad liberty’s pman, 
Prom the Alps to the isles of the tideless Aigean? 
And the rhythmical march of the gathering na- 
tions, 

And tho ei'.isliing of thrones ’noath their fierce 
exultations, 

And the ery of humanity cleaving tho other, 

With hymns of tho conquering rising togethei- — 
God, Liberty, Truth I How they burn heai-t aud 
brain — 

These words shall tlioy barn — shall they waken 
in vain? 

' Ko! soul answers soul, steel flashes on steel, 

And land wakens land with a grand thunder-peal. 
Shall we, oh! my hiuthers, but weep, pray, aud 

When France reads her rights by tho flames of a 
tin-one? 

Shall we fear and falter to join the grand ehovns, 
When Europe has trod the dark pathway before us? 
Oh, courage! and \vc, too, will trample them down. 
The minions of qiowor, tho serfs of a crown. 
jOh, couRigc ! but courage, if onco to the winds 
lYo fling freedom’s kannor, no tyranny hind.s. 

lit the voice of the people the weak symbols fail, 
lAnd humanity niardres o’er puiqile and pall, 

O’er sceptre and crown, with a glorious disdain, 
For the symbol lunst fall and liumanlty roign. 
Onward! then onward! ye brave to the vanguard. 
Gather in glory round liberty’s standard! 

Like Franco, lordly Franco, we shall sweep from 
their station I 

All, all who oppose the stern will of a nation; 

Like Prusijin’s bravo children will stoop to no lord, 
But deiuflud our just rights at tlie point of the 
sword. . 

We’ll conquer 1 we’ll conquer ! Ho tears for tho 
‘lying. 

The portal to Heaven be the field ivhere they’re 
lying. 

■VTq’ll conquer! wo’ll conquer! Ho tears forthc 
, slain, - , , ■ • 


God’s ang-e).s will smilo on their death-hum' of pain. 
On, 011inyonrmaa3esden.se, rcsolntc, strong 
To war against treason, oppressiun, and wrong; 
On, on with yonr chieftains, and liiui wo adore 

Who strikes with the hvavost aud loads witli the 
foremost, 

Who brings tho proud light of a name great iu 

To guide us through danger uuconquered to glory. 

With faith like tho Hchrew’s wo’!! stem tiio Bed 
Sea — 

God I smite down tho Fliaraohs — our trust is in 

Be it Wood of tho tyrant or lilood of the .slave, 
We’ll cross it to freedom, or linil trhcrti a grave. 
Lol a throiio for each worker, a crown liir each 

The palm for ouch martyr l.liat ilios for iia now; 
Spito tho flasli of thoir muskets, the roai- of their 
cannon, 

Tlio assassins of Frocdoin shall lowor tlioii' i>enuon ; 
For tile will of a nation what foe dai'o wilhslaiid ? 
Then patriots, lioroos, strike 1 God for our ijiimi ! 


THE F'A.MIHE X'EAE. 

Weary men, what reap yc‘i- -Galden corn for ilm 
stranger. 

What sow yo‘? — Human corses that wait for the 
avenger. 

Fainting forms, Imiigcr-striokou, what ,“eo you iu 
tlie oiling? 

Stately sliips to hear our food awaj', amid the 
straugor’s .scolliiig. 

Tiierc’.s,a proud array of aoldiers — what do they 
rouuil your door'f 

They guard our inaaters’ granaries from tho thin 
hands of the poor. 

Pale niotliors, wliereforc weeping?— Would to God 
that wc wore dead — 

Our children swoon before u.s, and wo cannot give 
them broad. 

Little cliildren, tears are atrnngo upon your infant 

God mc.ant you but to smile within yom- mothors’ 
.soft embraces. 

Oh I we know not what is smiling, and wc knmv 
not what i.s dying ; 

But wo’re hungry, very Imiigi-jq and we eamiot 
stop our erjing. 

And some of ns grow cold and white— -wo know 
not wliat it means; 

But, .as they lie heside ns, wo Iremlile in our 
dreams. 



There’s a gaunt crowd on the highw'ay — arc ye 
come to pray to man, 

With hollow eyes that cannot weep, and for words 


ic blood is dead within our veins — we ce 


die hid in the ditches, far from childrei 


ly and listen to their raring, famished 


But our whitening bones against ye will idae as 
witnesses, 

From the cobius and the ditches, in their charred, 
unooffiu’d masses, 

For the Angel of the Trumpet will know them as 
he passes. 

A ghastly, specti’al army, before the great God 
we’ll stand, 

[ And arraign ye as our mnrdercriii, the spoilers of 


We left our infants playing with their dead 
mother’s hand: 

We loft our maidens mEuldened by the fever’s 
scorching brand: 

Better, maidou, thou wert strangled in thy own 
dark-twisted tres.so.s — 

Better, infant, thou wort smothered in thy mo- 
ther’s hrst caresses. 

We are fainting in our misery, hut God will hear 

Yet, if fellow-meu desert us, will He hearken 
from hi.s throne? 

Accursed are wo in our own hind, yet toil we still 
Eiiul toil; 

But the stranger restps our harvest — the alien owns 
our soil. 

0 Christ! liow havo wo sinned, that on onr imtive 
phiins 

We perish hou.soloas, naked, starved, with Immded 
brow, Hko Cain’s? 

Dying, dying wearily, with a torture sure and 
slow — 

Dying, as a dog would die, by the wayside as we go. 

One by one they’re falling round ua, their pale 
faooH to tho ,sky; 

We’ve no strength loft to dig them gmvc.s — there 
lot them lie. 

The w'ild bird, if he’s stricken, is mourned by tho 
others, 

But wc — we die in Christi:ui land — we die amid 
our brother.s, 

III the laud whiah G od has given, like a wild beast 
in his cave, 

Without a tear, a prayer, a shroud, a coffin, or a 
grave. 

Ila ! but think ye tho contortions on each livid 
face ye see, 

Will not he read on jiidgment-dEiy by eyes of Deity? 

We Eire wretches, famished, scorned, human tools 
to build your pride. 

But God will yet take vengesince for the souls for 
whom Christ died. 

Now is your hour of pleasure — ^basfc ye in the 
world’s caress; , 


•■'A million a decside ! ” Calmly and cold 
The units sire rcEid by our »tate.siuen sage; 

Little they think of a nation old, 

Fading away from history’s page; 

Outcast weeds by a de.sol:ite sea — 

Fallen leaves of lumianity. 

‘■'A million a decade I” — of human wrecks, 
Corpses lying in fever sheds — 

Corpses huddled on foimdevhig decks, 

And shrondle.ss desid on their rocky beds; 

Nerve and muscle, and heart sind brain, 

Lost to IreUind — lost in vain. 

“A million a decade ! ” Count ton by toil, 
Cohimn sind line of tho record fair; 

Each unit stands for ten thousaud men, 

Shiriug with Idank, dead cyc-baila fhere; 
Strewn like blasted trees on tho .sod, 

Men that wore made in the image of God. 

“A million a docEido!” — and nothing ilono; 

The OsBsars luid Inss to conquer a world; 

And the war for tlio riglit not yet begun, 

Tlic hsinner of freedom not yet unfurled: 

Tlio soil is fed by tho weed tlrnt dies; 

If fore.st leaves fall, yet tliey fertilize. 

But ye — dead, dead, not climbing the liei,ght, 
Not clearing a path for the future to tread; 

Not opening the golden portals of lioht. 

Ere the gate was clioked by your pilod-up dead: 
Martyrs ye, yet never a nsuno 
Shines on tlie golden roll of lame. 

Had ye rent one .gyve of tho festei-ing chain, 
Strangling Bid life of the nation's soul; 

Poured your life-blood by river and plain, 

Yet touched withyourdeacl hsind froedoni’s gOEil ; 
Left of heroes one footprint moE’e 
On our soil, tho’ stsmiped iu your gore — 

We could Iriumpli while mourning the brave. 
Dead for all tliat was holy and just. 
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And write, tlirough our tears, on tiio grave, 

As w'o flung down tiro dust to dust — 

‘ 'They died for their country, hut led 
Her Hg from the sleep of the dead.” 

“ A million a decade!” What does it mean? 

A nation dying of inner decay— 

A churchyard silence wiiere life has hcen — 

The base of the pyramid crumbling away: 

A drift of men gone over the sen, 

A drift of the dead where men should be. 

WaB it for this ye plighted your word. 

Crowned and crownless rulers of men? 

Have ye kept faith with your crucified Lord, 

And fed his sheep till he comes again? 

Or fled like hireling shepherds away', 
Leaving the fold the gaunt wolf’s prey? 

Have ye given of your purple to cover. 

Have ye given of your gold to cheer, 

Have yo given of your love, as a lover 
Might cherish the bride he licld dear. 

Broken the sacrament-hread to feed 
Souls and bodiea in tittennost need? 

Ye stand at the judgment-bar to-day — 

The angels are counting the dead-roll, too; 

Have yo trod in the pure and perfect Way, 

And ruled for God as the crowned should do? 
Count our dead — before angels and men. 
Ye’re judged and doomed by the statist's pen. 


RELATED SOULS. 

Between ue may roll the severing ocean 
That girdles the land where the red stm-s set. 
But the spell and thrill of that .stiunge emotion 
Whiclt touched us once is upon us yet. 

Ever your soul shadows mine, o’oidcauing 
The deepest depths of my inmost thought; 

And still on my ho.art comes hack the weaning 
Of all your eloquent lips have taught. 

Time was not made for spirits like ours, 

Nor the changing light of the changing hours; 
For the life eternal still lies belmv 
The drifted leaves and the fallen snow. 

Chords struck clear from our human nature 
Will vibrate still to that past delight 
When our genius sprang to its highest stature, 
And we iv.alked like god.s on the spirit-height. 
Can we forget — while these memories waken, 
Like golden strings ’ncath the player’s hands, 
Or as palms tliat quiver, by night-winds shaken, 
Warm with the breath of the perfumed lands? 
Philosophy lifted her torch on high. 


And , we read the deep things of t!»o spirit 
thereby. 

And Isloodintliestrength yourteachinggavo. 

As under Truth’s mighty architrave. 

Royally crowned wore those moments of feeling, , 

Or sad with the softness of twilight akifin, 

While silent tears came mournfHlly atoaliiig 
Up through the purple depths of our eyes! 

I think of you now— while ocean in dualling 
Tho foam in a thunder of silver spray, 

And the glittering gleams of the white oars ilaahing j 

Die in tho snnset llnsh of the day. i 

For all things beautiful, freo, divine, 

Themusicthat floats through the waving pine, i 

The starry night, or tho infinite sea. 

Speak with the breath of your spirit to me. 

All my soul's imfnlfillcd aspiration — 

Founts that flow from eternal stroams— • ! 

Aivoke to life, like a new creation. 

In the parailise light of your glowing dreams. 

As gold refined in a tlirccfold five, 

As the Talith roho of lini sainted dead, 

Were the pure, high aims of our heari.s' desire, 

Tlie words wo uttered, tho tlioughts half .Sabi, 

Wo) spoke of the grave witli a voice unmoved, 

Of love that could die as a thing disproved, ^ 

Ami wo poured the rich wino, and drank, at 
our pleasuro, 

Of tho higher life, without stint or measure. 

Time lied onward without our noting. 

Soft as (ho fall of (ho summer rain, t 

While tlioughts in starry cascades came iloaiing 
Down from the living fount of (ho, brain. 

Yet — better apart! Without human aidiuu'O i 

1 cross tho Kivbv.of Idfe and l‘'a(c — 

Wake me no more with that voice, whose cadence 
Coulil lure mo hack frc.ui t.Ite ( (olden Gale: 

For tny. spirit would (uiBWor your spirit's call, 

'Though life lay hid Avhore !ho doatlL-shadiiws 
fall. 

And tho mysl.ic joys of the worid jinsoen ; 

Would ho less to mo than the days &;it havo ' 

been. 

Life may Ite fair in that new existence ''x. 

Whore saints are crowned and, (, he saved rijoice, 

Bnt over the depth of the hifinito distance 
I’ll loan and listen to hear your voicn. 

For never on earth, though tlic tempe.st rages, - 

And never in heavot(, if tlod lie Just, 

Never through all the Uimumboved ages ^ ^ ix 

Gan souls he parted that love and trust, ii 

Wait— there arc worid.s diviner than this, ■, 

Woridsof splendour, of knowledge, and bliss 1 : l i 

Aerossthedoath-riv(!r-.-thovu!torywon,— 
WeshallmcetintUeliglitafachangoh'ssHun. 'j 
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MEADOWS TAYLOR. 

Born 1808 — Died 1876. 


[Colonel Meadows Taylor was born in Slater 
Street, Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1808. Both his 
father and grandfather were Irish, and he 
himself spent the last years of his life in the 
family honse in Ireland, Old Court, Harold’s 
Cross, Dublin. He was sent out to India 
when quite a boy, to what promised to be a 
Inciative situation in a meramtile honse in 
Bombay. The merchant, however, proved to 
be an embarrassed tradesman ; and the dis- 
appointed lad had to look for other employ- 
ment. In this difficulty a kinsman came to 
his aid, and obtained him a commission as one 
of the military contingent of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

The Boimeotion which thus opened between 
the young officer and the native ruler lasted, 
in one form or another, for the thirty-eight 
yesirs which Taylor spent in India. His career 
was most useful and distinguished. Ap- 
pointed after he had passed through some 
minor positions to be tlie sidministrator of the 
province of Slwrapoor, he succeeded by bis 
courage and tact in reducing thousands of 
hitherto unsubdued wamors to tranquillity; 
increased the revenue, while reducing the 
taxation; and, in shoi't, changed a most tur- 
bulent and ill-governed, into an orderly and 
comparatively pro.8perous sfcite. He also dis- 
tinguished himself several times during liis 
career by tbe astuteness with which he tracked 
out tlio crimes which were perpetrated by the 
murderous Thiig.s; and he was one of the first 
Europeans to suspect the existence of that fell 
organization. During the mutiny he ren- 
dered great services to the English forces by 
keeping the portions of the North-west quiet, 
and by supplying stores to tlie British forces. 
In 1880 he left India amid the deep regrets of 
the native population, to whom he had eu- 
de.ared himself by his sense of Justice, his 
eveniios!’ of temper, coiuhiiiod with strength 
of will, and his evident anxiety tor their in- 
terest and respect for tlieir feelings. 

On Ids flret Yi,sit to England on vacation he 
offered to a publisher a work he liad written 
ill India, Confessions of a Thug. The en- 
eouragiug reception which this met turned 
lus thcjugiits to literature; and, as a result, he 
produced at intervals a series of stories illus- 
trativeof great epochs in Indian history. Tip- 


poo Sultaun, a Tale, the first, was published in 
1840, Tara followed in 1SG3, Darnell in 
1865, and Seeia in 1872. The last mentioned, 
from which our quotation is Laken, deals with 
the period of the Indian mutiny; and, like 
all the books of the author, gives a lifelike 
and picturesque description of tlie strange 
people, carious customs and ide.as, and wild 
scenes in India, that land of wondei's. Colonel 
Taylor also wrote a Manual of Indian History, 
A Mohle Queen, and tlie Siory of my Life, pub- 
lished by his daughter after his death, in which 
his strange and adventurous c.areer is told in 
a simple and unpretentious .style. Most of 
his works have been I'epublished in a clieap 
form by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul k Co. 

He paid a visit to India in 1876, and on liis 
way home died at Mentone, May 13, 1876.] 


HOW THE MUTINY WAS PKEPAEED, 
(prom “Sl!E’r.l.’n) 

[Azrdel Pandd, the chief personage in the 
following scene, is a loader of the Dacoits, 
or murderous robbersof India, who formed one 
of the revolutionary elements that led to the 
Indian mutiny. The passage quoted describes 
one of the secret meetings, in which this emis- 
sary prepared the way for the outbreak.] 

After the close of the Afghan war much 
discontent was manifested in the.Bengal native 
army. The masaaere of the Khyber Pass was 
bitterly roriiembcred, and the EnglLsli govern- 
ment was hold, by the rneuof Oudh and Baliar, 
to be reBpon.sible for the loss and desolation 
which had fallen upon the tliousanda of fami- 
lies of tho.Be who liad perished in tlie miaernble 
retreat from Hahool. If this did not affect the 
majority of the men in actual service, so as to 
form a ground for complaint or mutiny, tbore 
wiw auotlier subject whicli everyday became, 
in their minds, one of piiramouiit imjiortaiice; 
one wdiich grew with the time,s, and the in- 
creasing dominion of the British power. The 
Bengal Sepoys had liitherto been employed, 
witli a few trifling exceptions, in India only, 
and chiefly in those provinces wherein their 


1 lly pennission ol JIuBsia. C. Kegim I’luil & Oo. 
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Uomea lay. True, tliey had marched as cheer- 
fully into Aigliauisttau as the -Rajpoots liad 
in the times of the Moghul emperor Aldihai-, 
and that tradition was not dead ; liut it laid 
been as a temporary and exceptional service, 
it was well paid while it lasted, ii.nil, it was 
believed, would not recur again. Hiiide, how- 
ever, had hecoiiie British in 1H43, and, it was 
at iii’st deteraiined, should bo garrisoned by 
native troops from Bengal. vSo, therefore, 
regiments wore told oil’ for the duty from 
among those which lay on the frontier of the 
l-’uujah; and one, the Sixty-fourth, whcium 
its march southwaida, mutinied for war-jiay. 
It seemed to the men that it was no part of 
tlieir contract to serve in, to them, a foreign 
land, without the .sutetantial reward of in- 
ftretised pay ; and under the sympathy of tlio i 
whole of their comrades throughout the army, I 
the Sixty-fourth refused to proceed. JSveu- ' 
tuall}', itud relying on .‘in mi tvarran table pro- 
mise made to them hy their eolonol, they did 
march, and arrived in Sinde, where tho trntli 
was made luiown to them. Tliontlnymuliuicd 
again; but Bubsequently became pcniient at 
Liikhnow, and only tlie leading men of the 
mutiny were punished. 

Similar in siiirit and design was the mutiny, 
in tlio same year, of the Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment, then Bhilioued on the Puujah froutior. 
.Disaffected to tho coj'e, it pi-e.seuted no feature 
or chance of redemption to loyalty: and it wa.s 
luiu'ohed to Meerut, where native officers and 
men, guilty and innocent alike, were at a 
public parade stripped of tlioir uniform.s and 
cast adrift, with every accompiuiiment of dis- 
grace, to become the leaven of much further 
mischief than that which had prevailed. Tlie 
wisdom of the act was questioned hy many 
then, a.s it came to ho in suhscrpieut years; 
but the authorities liad decided th.it an over- 
whelming necessity existed for the enforce- 
ment of discipline in the native army, and for 
a time the fate of tho Tliirty-fourth seemed 
to have effected the dosived end. What hc- 
eamo of the regiment no one knew, or perhaps 
cared to know very much; tho men were uoi- 
ther watched nor traced, and seemed to have 
disappeai'ed among the vast population to 
which they belonged. 

Of one, however, we know-— a reutless, vin- 
dictive spirit, who for twelve yearn had roamed 
through the country, disseminating the leaven 
of his own regiment, wherover he went, with 
a skill and ])ertiiiaeity which were worthy of | 
a better cause. Immediately after the scone I 
at Meerut Azrael Rand6 had betaken himself | 


to the jungles of Bundolkliimd. Ho had be- 
come a loader in the local iusurrootiou that 
followed; had narrowly escaped csiptm'o : and 
though ever welcomed by Sepoys, and sup- 
ported by his rave talunt of reciiation, bocauu;, 
imder a vow to Kaiee, the iJacoit loader of 
wJioin tills tale has bad e.xperionee. This man 
had traversed the .I’unjab, where, in 184V) and 
1850, a spirit of mutiny prevailed, which was 
suppressed W'ith difficulty, and was similar to 
th.at of 1844. He had im.s.sed then from station 
testation, from regiment to regiment, carrying 
messages and letters, urging, instigating, and 
exhorting all. He went too to Ilelily, and 
Amballa, and Meerut, fiuding everywhere 
existence of tho same spirit; but, while many 
were like-minded, tho majority hesitated and 
hung b;ick. There was no general combina- 
tion, and no settled jun'iiose aiiywlicre. 

The question among all was mendy iner- 
cenai'y; whether, in fact, tlioy slioultl .siu've in 
tho I’uiijah on ordinary pay, or demand and 
exact the war allowancofi. I f ho urged a, eoin- 
biuod niovoiiioiit of mutiny, tho elders waggeil 
their heads, told him that the salt of tlm 
ICooinpaiiee Baliadoor was still sAVeet, and till 
it heeamo bitter in their mouths they would 
bide their time. Most of the ])etly intri/pu'.-. 
of (ho Dehly Court wore kmnvn to him ; Imt 
they excited no interest or syiujiathy among 
his comrade.s, and so the Punjab axcilamient 
gradually appeared to die out. (o'.gimouls in 
their turn eaiiic and went in nidinary course; 
and, after tho exiunplo of tlie disbaudnumt of 
tlio Sixty-sixth tho idea of further mutiny 
seemed to liave passed away. 

When Azrael .Paiidij eaoape<l f rom IN oorfioor 
lie betook himself to his old coiti'sea; for he 
was praetically safer ammig Sfiepoys thiiii in 
tho country at largo. Again he made liis way 
to Meorut, Dehly, a,iid other large stations, 
and heard from his friends, witli exiilbitioii, 
that the discontoiit, rvliioli Imil seemed to 
aluiiiber for a while, existed in deejier force 
than over; and he soon learned also, that the 
smouldering fire weeded hut a breath to bo 
blown into a fierce eonflagration which should 
cover the laud. 

Was he .singular in thri? Indeed, no. 
Wherever he Aveut ho feuud othov.s as aetivft 
iinde:uiie.stashinisejf; worliing, if not exactly 
to the same end, at least in the sainc direetion. 
11,0 found that tlie ordinary Brahmin jiriest- 
liood Avero rapidly becoming aroused to the 
dangers that threatened the.ir faidi, and had 
beconm activo missionaries of sedition. .Ho 
heard of Maliomedans who, Avith bolder viiuv,., 
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were organizing means for tlie overthrow of 
English power, the restitution of Mahomedan 
Movereignty, aird a ] nre profe.'sioii of their 
faith; hut there could be no real help from 
such Honrces, Drahi)uii.s might preach sedi- 
tion, hut they couhl not arouse ll»e people; 
Mahomedans might aim at the re-estahlish- 
ment of the throne of .Dohly, hut that would 
Ijriug no lolicf to Hindoos ; indeed, perhaps 
the reverse. Even if both combined, of which 
there was no possibility, and succeeded in ex- 
citing rebellion, what could be effected by rude 
mobs, bent on the plunder of their own oonn- 
trynieu '! So long as his old comrades were 
faithful to the salt they had hitherto eaten, he 
linew that any rising would he crushed out 
before it could attain a head. Any destruc- 
tion of the English, tluTefore, must depend on 
the united elForts of the men to whom he be- 
longed, who now, as ho believed, were every- 
where corning to the re.solutiou wliich sliould 
place the result beyond doubt. Everywhere, 
too, agents of the now inovomont seemed to 
he swarming. ITundruds — nay, th'cvo might 
have been thonsamls — busy like bimself. 
Some, his old eomradcs of the 'I'biiiy-fovirth, ! 
other.'), men of the Si.vty-.sixth, the last dis- j 
banded; again, discoutunteil s])iriL.s who had 
taken their disclmrge from the army and 
public .service, and agents of traitoi'ouB Eajaljs 
and Nawabs, Jogee.s, bairagees, ]>edlai's- all 
such forming a vast , host. Was it possible 
that the .seed they sowed broadcast should not 
bear fruit ! Old grievances had, indeed, died 
out, and thrir intorost hail passed away ; but 
others, far move powerful and exciting, now 
existed in their stead. 

A.S he travelled eastwards he met a wave of 
more tluin disoontonl, foj’ it amounted to ab- 
solute tevi'or, surging up from Bengal, and 
spreading far and wide over the land. He 
heard but one cry, “Polhitioji !” not onlya.mong 
Hindoos but Mahomedans. True, nothing 
wars definite as ye(, but the dread existed, and 
was increasing at every step of his progress. 
Priests, ruerchauls, ariisans, fanners, and 
soldiers were alike affected. It was a ter.- 
rible engine; but none could be more effective 
for hi,-) purpf«o, The ten-or of pollution came 
homo %vith fearful foree alike to every Hindoo 
of eveiy casto, itnd to all Mahomedans. Pol- 
■lution could not be escaped : it could not be 
remedied. It concerned both the bold and the 
timid; and even the most timid grew bold 
under the influence of the new and possible 
danger. 'I’he excitement which now pi-evailed 
w:i,s different from any that had ever preceded 


it, and more intense. Had the time, then, 
come when tlie, English, the authors and con. 
ti’ivcv.s of this new tyriiuny, were to perish — 

1 to be destroyed in o)ie huge ]X)])iilar comino- 
I tion, from w'hieli Jione eould e.scapc'i Not 
come exactly, and yet jierh.aps was veiy near; 
and the now venerable prediction of the ter- 
rible Sum but l!-)14,i to wdiicli ;ill alike looked, 
and in which all believed, might lie ful- 
filled. 

On the night of the lOtb November, lS5(j, 
there was a meeting in the “lines” of the 
Thii’ty-fourth Native Infantry, thou stationed 
at Earvaokpoor, near (Jalcutta. The old 
Thirty-fourth had been dishauded :it Meerut 
in 1S44; and the present regiment, which liad 
been raised a few years afterwards, retaiiieil, 
in no small degree, the traditions of its pre- 
decessor. Azriiel .Baudu knew most of tlie 
men ; he had met their delegates in many 
.stations of tlie .-o-iuy. He had vi.sitod them on 
.several pnsviou.s occasions, and he knew that 
they were biithful to the new cause in which 
so many luid embarked. He had reached 
H.-ileutta :ifttT a rapid journey, .‘ind had 
brought with him lettuv.s and inesaage.s fiom 
many regiments, wliich had already been lead 
with interest. Tliat night he was to leave 
Calcutta again: and a Huai luecting had heeu 
arranged to liid liim farewell, and to hear his 
last injunctions and counsel. 

The “lines” of Sepoy Eogiments in India 
form, as it were, villages, with broad streets 
between the houses, or cabins, which arc all of 
one pattern. They contain a wc-U-sizerl room, 
which can he divided by a partition, -wlieit 
necessary; the walls are built of clay, or wm- 
dried brick, and tlie roofs tliatclied. .Each 
company ha.s its separate row or street ; and 
each man a house to liimself, except when two 
of the .same ca.ste may de.sire to live together. 
These “lines” are generally yJanted with trees, 
and have a pretty and comfortable appear- 
ance. The houses of five native eonimissioned 
and non-commissioned officers are superior to 
those of the privates; ,'iiul in some iiislanees 
have separate inclowui’e.s or gardens. 

One of tlie.se separate liousc.s ui the 

company of the Thirty-fourth, now the ,',eeiie 
of the meeting, holonged to a. joinaihu-, or 


1 The .Suinbut or Eastern Year lllU con-esiioiuled to the 
iiitorval between March 25, 1867, and Slarcli la, 1868, in 
the Ghilstlan Calendar. In every itindoo alnianae for a 
eentiiry, it Ii, ad been foretold that the power of the Ieiik- 
liah would he dcatroyed in that year; and tlio holiof in 
tlrat prophecy was one of the eiuiBoa that led to the 
uiuthiy. 
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native lieiitenaut of the regiment^ with whom 
hi iingrtl his oousiuiiiul Azi-aersnephe w, 

fi private ill the vogimcnt, lived. Ho hail ap- 
plied for leave to hold a recitation of religious 
iiooks at night, and to be allowed “lights and 
Binging,” which was not unusual, and hiul 
attracted no psu-ticular attention. I 

Azrilel Pandd was the reciter, and the read- 
ing had ccmtinued late into the night, (hie 
by one the listeners had departed, and those 
who had come for a speeial purpo,se alone I'e- 
mained, 'J'lie jemadar looked closely round 
the room to see if any one not in the secret 
were present, luid went out to ascertain that 
all was safe; and on entering again he carefully 
put out the lights, except one aniall lamp which 
burned in a niche, and even wore it noticed 
from williout, would attract no particular 
attention. Then he barred the door, and said, 
“We may speak freely now, brothers; let 
Awael P!md6 tell us what ho hsia heard, 
and what he would have ns do. Gather close 
to him, that he may not need to raise his 
voice.” 

There were about twenty men, tall and 
strong, as men of Oudh and Bahar always aro; 
men with handsome, regular features, ami fair 
skins, descendants of the Aryan warriora of 
past ages. They were not all of the Thirty- 
fonrth, for there were other wighnents at the 
station who had sent delegates to hear counsel, 
and niako arrangements, d’hesu men now 
huddled together on the caiiheii floor; and 
Azrilel Paude, their teaeher, naked to the 
waist, his head hare, his long, .soft, wavy hair 
thrown hack over hia .shoulders, and his fore- 
head, breast and arms painted with the sacred 
m.arks of their faith, .sat in a raised seat ahoi'e 
them, on which his host generally slept. The 
light from the lamp Jliclcored, and east weird, 
vm’yiug shadows about the room, and now 
and again rested brightly upon him, shewing 
his broad, innscular frame, and lighting u(i 
his .stei'ii, Savage features; hut the faces of llie 
men before him were in deep slmdow; and all 
that could be seen of them, closely muffled as 
they were, was their gleaming eyes, as one 
turned to another in tlie ino.st exciting iior- 
tions of their teacher’s afhh'e.ss. 

“ Urotliors!” lie said, when all were silent 
and still, “1 am not one unknown to yo. 
What part 1 played in the old Thirty-fourth 
ye know wel l, and Jl need not remind yon of it. 
What i have done since, ye do not know; but 
for twelve years, wherever I could strike a 
blow against the Ti’cringec jjower, J have not 
failed to do so. Wherever 1 saw hesitation, 


doubt, or cupidity among our people, .1. have 
preached, I have urged, I have entreated them 
not to forget the past, but to cling together 
for their lionour and their ca.ste, in a lime 
whicli the holy mother, Jvalee, told me was to 
oouio. I have borne hunger and thir.si;, jioverty 
I and weariness, in my wanderings from place 
to place. I have been tried and seiiteiiced to 
die: and 1 should have been hanii;ed in iiollu- 
tion, but for that poor fellow wiio sits auuiiig 
ye, who s;ived my life at the risk of hi.s own. 
As a Gosain, as a Bairagee, an a Jogee, a.s a 
pilgrim carrying Gaiigeswater on his sliouldor.s 
for hundreds of miles — ^as a Brahmin expound- 
ing these holy books before me, 1 have tra- 
velled tliroughout the longtb and breadth of 
the country. I have attended fairs, and inav- 
kets, and holy shrines. I have beeii the hon- 
oured guest of great Eajalis, and even of 
Nawabs; and — <) listen, brothers !-- 1 biwe 
heard but one cry— a cry tliat rame from lim 
very souls of the peo))le ilelivei'anee from the 
English I 

« Why is this 1 Listen, and 1 will 1 ell yon. 
Which of us on the march, as ho stoiiinid into 
any one of tho holy rivers, has not cried out,, 
‘Jey Gnnga Mata!’ ami then, Mey ivooin- 
panee Bahadoorl’ With such cries mu' fathers 
went to battle, and won a tlious.and vii'torie-s. 
But that is jiasl. The ‘Koompanee’ is not an 
it used to bo; it is no longer an ineanuitiou of 
emr gods. It kw changed into a mean, cheat- 
ing robber, who farms this great Hind of mirs 
from tlio govcrninent of England, and rolia it 
of all it can carry aw;iy. Where do those 
groat ships yamder take the cotton, and tho 
indigo, and the silk which the ]ioor ryot.s liavo 
produced, but to .Englaudi Do they bring ns 
anytliing in return 1 No! notliuig but what 
wo liave to buy, and very dearly; and even 
the old Moghuls did not ta.x our .salt and our 
opium. When tho ‘Knompanco’ was an a 
])rince we served them; and .shed our blood 
for them in faith and honoui-. Tliey n ere nur 
fathers and oiir mothers. But uuwi- li.sLun 
to what they have done. 

“ Three yeara ago J, w.aa in Nagpoor. 'I'lie 
Elijah, who had bocn kind to me, died. No 
adojitiou to perform hi.s obseijuie'iwasidlowed, 
and his soul now w.'inilers in lu ll. 'I'lien tlio 
Foringees seized hi.s kingdom, couflseated la's 
wealth, and oven the elothcs and jewels of his 
wivo.s; and the.se, and lluiir liotse,'i and ele- 
pluuils, their Imllooka, were sold by auefion, 
and Iho Kooinpaneo took I he money. I.isten 
further. Tii the same year the llajab of 
Jluinaydied, aman who tlcw the Englisli Jlag 
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over ]iis fort with his own. He left his little 
kingdom to be token care of by the English 
for his descendants ; but they seized if; them- 
selves, and keeji it fast. In the west they 
took Sattara, and the family of Sivajee ai-e 
beggars. AVell, all these were state .acts, and 
concern distant people. You have not heard 
their groans and cries as I have; and let them 
pass, 

“ But the greed of dominion lias come nearer 
to you. It has come at last to our home.steads 
in Oudh, where our people have lived free for 
tlioua!ind.s of years; and Oudh has become 
Feringee, like Nagpoor and Jhanay. Is not 
all this true, and need it not be avenged'? 

“Do not murmur,” he continued, stretching 
out liis Iranda over the now excited men. 
“The time comes — nay, it is near, — ^when you 
may shout ‘Jey Kalee’ with me, and bathe 
your hands in the hot English blood. Do not 
murmur, my sous, but listen. Have I told 
you all? Nay, if it wei-e so, the lo.sa of the.se 
kingdoms need jiot concern yon. Tho.se that 
lost them might cry and wail, but that would 
not affect one rupee of your pay, or one yai-d 
of the land ye possess. The English are too 
wi.se to interfere with theui. .But is there no 
more? What did I hear the people in the 
niuoting of the Dhurma Siibha say, only two 
days ago? Wliat did I liear the Brahmins in 
the temple of Kalee, wl)en I Avorshi])pecl there 
to-day, say among themselves, and to us stran- 
gera: ‘Come here no more!’ they cried. ‘The 
order is gone out from the new Lord Sahib, 
tliat all Hindoos must become Christians, for 
the (Jueen of .England has so determined. 
Come no morel’ they cried, beating their 
month.? and their bimsts; ‘this day — any day 
— the holy temple of the mother whom we 
serve, may be defiled with cow’s blood I’ Ah 
yes; they believed tbi.-!, tho.se wi.se old priests, 
and ■why .sliould not we, my sons?” 

Then there was a low, lioai-so murmur of, 
“We have heard it: we believe it!” 

“ Yea,” he conti.uued, “yov\ believe that, te- 
cavtse the wrong comes liome to yourselves. 
But listen further, Wo soldiev.s used to feel 
thill, we were safe against going over the sea. 
Now 1 hear on every hand ;i groan of dc.s|)air 
t.liat you are no longer safe; that when the 
order come.s you must go over the black water, 
which w.a.sl:ie.s out all trace of caste. You, 
every one of you that hear me now — every 
Brahmin and '.Rajpoot who heard me to-night 
— every one of the tons of thousands who servo 
in the .array — must go-go to-morrow, if the 
Lord Sahib wills it— over tlie sea. If you by 


chance e.scape this fate your .sous cannot. 
Every m.an who enlists now must swear on the 
Gange.s water, and holy Toolsee, to eiisuie the 
destruction of his own caste I Wliat horrible 
mockery is this ! Yet they will require you 
idl, young and old, to go, or tliey will blow 
you away from tlreir guns. 

“ Why are you quiet? Why have yon bonie 
this ? This order is nearly half a year old. yet 
you li.ave done nothing ! Where is your honour, 
where is your caste? Do I speak to Brahmins 
and Bajpoots, or to outcast Mliichas and 
leather-dressers? Does not this come home 
to your hearts? When you return from the 
.sea, will your wives embrace you? will they 
put your cMldreii into your arms? will your 
stalwart sons admit you into your lunnes i I 
tell you they will not, they dare not ! They 
will say to you, ‘Begone! ye are polluted.’ 
They will not give yon a cu|> of water were 
you even dying of thirst at your door. They 
cannot look upon you; they will shout to yon, 
‘Ye were cowards to lose your caste, and had 
better died ! ’ 

“ Ali,ye.s !” he cried, as he wiped the foam 
from Ills lips; “you may writhe there, and 
murmur, and weep; but you, who are Brah- 
mins, know that this is true, as well as 1, a 
Brahmin, -who tells it to you. But listen, I 
have yet more to say. Am I inventing tales 
to frighten you with? Not 1. What the 
lijiglish do, they .spresul .abinad that all may 
kno-w it; and look you, my sons, how hellish 
are. their contrivances to sap the very fotmda- 
tiojJB of Hindoo faith and purity. Now the 
law is gone forth, that Hindoo widow.s may 
marry again— Brahmins, Ksliuttrees, Soodras 
alike ! — Think, anyone of you, where your 
honour would be, if your widow married an- 
other man ? Where w'ould be tlie old respect 
and love which sealed tlie devotion of its life 
by holy suttee? Noiv, every wmmiin who 
pleases may, like a prostitute, take a new hus- 
band. Think of the pity of this; think of the 
sin of it!” “Brothel's!” he cried, wdtli liis 
hands outstvetolied and qiiiveritig, and his eyes 
{lashing. ’• such are your own wives now, sueh 
are your tnothcra or sister.s, for such have the 
English made them. I thank God that this 
misery is saved me, that mine died years ago, 
and that I have no child to endure jiDlliitiuu, 
There were times when Briihmin.s aiul Raj- 
poots plunged their .swords and spear, s into 
their wives’ he, arts when there was even a 
suspicion or a dread of dishonour. .A.s T tra- 
veraed .Rajpootana I heard many an old ballad 
which told of such things — for the.se memories 
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iifiver die — and I could say them to you; hat 
no! you oouM not feci tlieui: you are dead- 
dead to honour — dead to shame — dead to your 
faith ! You have no ciiMtu, how sliouJd you 
uuderataud the thoughts or tlie liouour of 
those who stiil hold it i Ai-e you sileiit'i” 

They were silent, for most were aobbiug, 
some gujisheii their teeth, ami drew their 
bi eatli in hard gasps and sighs. 

“Another few words would I spo;ilc, my 
sons,'-' ho contiTiued; “and you know this last 
ignominy hotter than 1 do. What are tlieso 
new nuiskcts which have been sent among 
j’ou? Hid not the old wiji all Huai for the 
English i win it with your fathers’ blood, freely 
poured out. IVid not thousands of oiw pcoide 
perish in the Kliyber .amidst the snow and ice 
— whose blood cries for vengeancol Bid not 
these men die with the old guns in their 
frozen hands? AVe, i)i the former times, did 
not want cows’ ;iud pigs’ lat for tlioiu; our 
aims wero .strong enough to ram down the 
cartridges that wo used, and our (mllcta ilieii 
were as deadly as tliese; who ever withstood 
them? Now, the Fevingees must have new 
cartridges and new guns, wliich rniuiru the 
fat of COW'S and pigs. I tell you there hi no 
.sense in this, no reason for this. AVlio is there 
in Hind left to light? AVo, the men of Oudh 
and Bahiir, h.ave compiorcd all, even finni Ihe 
Sikhs. Ah yes, .soe brother, s ! the Sikhs aud 
the Ghoorkhiis don’t mind iat, aud tliey will 
be brought down on you in thousimls and 
tens of thousands, to bh>w you .awiiy from 
guns, or to send yon home to covei’ yoiii' fticru 
and weep like women. So there hs no nerd of 
this chiingo of arms; but this is orrlain, that 
when you have oner Icimllrd and bitton these 
fatrhesme.ared cartridges, you had better go to 
tho Piidrd Sahib, ami tako tlu! id. 

once. Poor fellows! you will have no ra-ste 
left, and all the watem of Gnnga Mata will 
nut wash out your impurity. AYliat will it 
then signify if yon arc .all niailu to citt togelhor 
in mrssbs, as the white soldiers do? iiud thou 
you will have cow.s’ fat and pigs’ fiit iu filenty, 
and Glu'istiiins, and AJllichas to cook your food. 
There i.s an order gone out about tliiit in jaik 
ithvudy, and what aro you better than con- 
victs? They have put chains on the land, 
these English. Tlievo are iron roads and iron 
wires sti eiehing up to Tiehly, iind now going 
on to T’esh.'iwor, upon tho hand aud its puophk 
AYhen they reach the Indus, yours will follow. 
You with your ca.ste who would have pjo- 
teeted Hindoos, will no longer ho Hindoos! 
but Ohristiau slaves — unable to protect them. 


TAYLOE, 

“Bo not weep, brothers! do not groan. 
This is no time for weeping. Arise ! bo ri*o- 
lute! Strike! for. the sake of your bonuur, 
your faitli ."ind your caste. AVlicu there ai e .no 
English, you will be free. .I,te like me, who 
have vowed this day before ivah.'e .Mata, tliat 
every Eoi’iiigeo man, woman, or cliild, niiint 
die, aud that she shaU lick tliuir blood. O ! 
I will feed her with much of it, aud it will be 
sweet — sweet!— for they arc be)' din.'st oie- 
mies. .Uo not sjioak !” ho continued, iJi the 
Sfune hissing and mocking tone in wliich ho 
[ had addressed the men. “ 1 know your hearts, 
1 know wliJit yiai would say, liut one Ihing 
[ I ask, ff you :u'c men, if you have .-(ill failli 
and caste, reach forward your hands one over 
another, and touch these liooks!" .And the 
men rose to their feet ;iud did as he bad 
desired. 

“Now .swetM',” said .Ava'ac! s<il('niid,y; “liy 
this holyGeeta, liy the live pi'oduets oi' the cow, 
Jind by my fee!., I.ltat wlieii the liini^ comes, 
ye, and those yo reprcaoiit, will striln.' in .for 
the faith ! That yc will refuse, even (a the cx.- 
Iremity of dwilh, to take tiie eiu'lvid,');i s, and 
to go beyond the ncji, !” 

“AVe swear!” replied the men, in a lioar'c 
whispei', “.Te^' K.'dee we will be true to 

thee, even to death!” 

“Good, my S(.in.s!” continued .Azriiel, “nlie, 
the mother, will Iielp u,s all in oiir e;dl)N. 
Now listen to iier last words; Mle eauttous! 
Wiiit for tho signal! Bo not, aniicijtate it liy 
any foolish liiwte which will liring de.ilruetiou 
on us .'dl, ri is Imt fora little time; I be Eng- 
lish are in sore strait, their counti'y in siimll, 
.'Hid tliej' ha,vi> few s))hlier,s, 'I'hcy have now 
wav in l'lnro[ie with the Ihi.ssiiin.u, and war iu 
I’erahi, and lliey will .soon have Wiir in t.'liina. 
They have to send, more of their troops .from 
India, and already they have not lialf their 
usual numbi'V, and still t.ht'y h'UsI iis, lla! 
ha ! li.a ! W ell ! they might lia vu dune ,'io safely, 
had they kept their old faith !’ Now di inirt: 
f go to Gawniioi'c, to Agra, to I)(‘Iil,\, to Am- 
biilla; Gokul will go to Binapme willi yoin- 
lettens. AYrito what has luqiiiem.'d here to 
every camp iu tlie ainiy, but caulimeib, ; ;uid 
when Sundmt lilbl begins, the sip, nal will nut 
1)15 long deferred. 

“How go! I le.'ive my lii-olher'N son, M ungnl 
Puiide, with yon, bo careful of liim as ono of 
your own.” 

Then tho men passed him siJmitly one by 
one, toiiching hi.s feet reverently with llioir 
hands, and then ilieii' foreheads and luvasts, 
aud so glided outof the door into the ilarkness 
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of the iiiglit. Before morning li.-nl cliiwned, 
Azrael Paiid6 I'ose and took leave of Ms 
host and his nephew, conjuring them to be 
faithful, and went to take his place in the 
nortlioru train, on one of the ii’on chain 
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roads that were to bind India and enslave 
its people! 

“O Mother! wait, wait but a little,” he 
murmured, stretching forth liis hands towards 
Calcutta, “and thou shalt liave the blood!” 


THOMAS OAHLPIELH lEWIN. 

Bobn 1823 — Dikd 1S92. 


[Thomas Caulfield Irwin was born on May 
4, 1823, at Warrenpoint, county Down. His 
father, Thomas Irwin, was a' physician ; his 
mother the daughter of Mr. Caulfield Cooke, 
a barn.<ater, who.se Mother, the Eev. William 
Cooke, was, it may be mentioned, attached to 
St. Peter’s Churoli, Dublin, at the same time 
as the Eev. Charles Matniin, the celebrated 
author of Bertram. Mr. Irwin was educated 
by private tutors, and acquired a thorough 
acquaintance with classics and several Con- 
tinental languages. He entered upon a 
literary career at an early age. By 1853 he 
was already so favourably known that he was 
employed by Mr. (afterwards Sii’) Oharlesi 
Gavan Duft'y to supply poetical contributions 
and literary CiSsays to his journal. In 1854 
he began to contribute to the DuUin Univer- 
sity Magazine, and he continued to write 
frequently in that periodical for a long time. 
Soveial collo(!tinn.s of his poems have been 
published, among them Versides (1856); Poem 
(1866) ; Irish Jluiorioal and Legendcm/ Poems 
(1868); and Songs and Romauaes {lUlS). In 
the latter year there also appeared a .selection 
of hia pro.sB writings under the title Summer 
and Winter Stories. 

These volumes, however, represent but a 
small portion of what Mr. Ii’win produced. 
He Avrote 130 tales, of A^arious length, and 
essays on a vast number of subjects came 
from his pen. He Avas the author of a ro- 
mance of antique life, Frojn Ccesar to Christ, 
in which there is a .striking representation of 
Eoiuau and British civilization in the reign 
of Nero. Many of the scenes a.re finely de- 
scribed, and some of the situations are very 
strong and exciting. He Avas also the author of 
a poetic drama, Orius and Urmia, a versified 
translation of Catuttus, and translations be- 
sides from several classical and Continental 
poets, Mr. Irwin’s ver.ses are fully deserving 
of the Avarm appreciation with Avhich they 
Avore received. He had true poetic inspira- 
tion. Picturesqueness and rich colour, a pure 


style; and a mastery of measure chavaetorizud 
all that he Avi’ote. Some of his prose is re- 
markable for its picture-squeness and stately 
diction.] 


BUOT-’S ATTIRE. 

(l.'UOM “VEHSICMS.") 

When the Summer’s sultry noon 
Elccks her eliamhor witli Us rays, 

Or in arbours sweet, the inooii 
Warmly Avaning through (ho haze, 

Sheds along her careless hair 
Languid lu.strc.s, she shall wear 
floating robes of piiro.st Avliite, 

And purfied scurf as airy light 
As moruiug cloud: hut when the crown 
Of golden Autumn turns to brown, 

And sad the Avind of sunset blows 
About the evening’s shortened close; 

When bees haA’o settled in their hive, 

Ami le.Af-st.reAvu gates are elo.sod at live; 
Whou moonlight fays in pantries flock 
O’er milky pail and honey-crock, — 

Oh then, in gai'b of russet she 
Shall pace the rounds of housewifery; 

With key-bunch safe in apron fold, 

Mix with the twilight onphs, and fea.st 
In morning casements, looking east, 
The bright-eyed robin puff’d with cold. 
Wien December’s leaden day 

Scarcely breaks the clasp of night, 

Soft shall bo her g.arb, and g.'iy, 

Soft and AA'am in wintor’a spite; 

Netted caps of closest coil 
Shall guard lier locks in silken toil ; 

Bonnets blitlio of darling dyes 
Enshade her forehead’s coquetries ; 

Collai-s crescent-shaped and Avliite, 

N eodled from the flaxen skein, 

Round her gentle throat will show 
Like a Avroath of crispy snoAV; — 

Even her finger tips shiill glow 
In tiny gloves that fit as tight 
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As i)ink sheaths of tlie porfiunod bean. 
Bat -when noiland tempests stir, 

Blowing o’ei’ the frosted hauls, 

She inuat wear, without ilemur, 

Cosy refuges of fur 

For aweolest nock, am! eohi white liaiuls ; 
So that whosoe’er she meet 
Shall deem her soft salute a treat: 

And tlioiigh skies are gray and dull 
Round about her, yet within 
Mantle lined with warmest wool, 

Shall her hc:u-t make merry din ; 

As she treads the noon-day town 
To\y:ird the costly decked bazaar; 

Or, by evening forest brown 

iikuidora wit]: her favourite star. 

Such shall .seem her ouLvard dre.s.s| 

A.S the mystic .seasons roli 
Seasoned with them; ivhile no leas 
Shall their image tinge her soul, 

Ohaalo :is chill December; blight 
As starry July’s summer night; 

Pure a.s April’.s gelid buds, 

Riel: as August’s fruited woods; 
Blending in its muny moods, 
Hatnre’.s warmth with Heaven’s light. 


HYJIN- TO li:iriliT)ICE. 

(niOM “ournisira.”) 

OhI love in life, olil Paradise .snrromulnd 
By ivoary distance.^ of dc-sert .spaco, 

At longtl: I breallie amid thy bomiteous regions, 
And meet at length tliy .spirit, fare to face. 

The pre.sent swims in smiliglil past my vision. 

The past in dreams of daiknoss fades away. 

And the fresh lifo-Hpring of a newer nature 1 
In fullest fountain rises into day. i 

Tiiere is love that hrooiis like sunset o’er the oecan, 
Lapsing down content with ehangc of shade 
and hue; 

There is passion, proud, and conqiicrlcas, and ear- 

As the lightning-glohc that cleaves the deeps of 
blue; 

But oh! there is a worship of pure Beauty 
To wlioso altar turns the spirit’a tvnneod sight. 
Like a star which splendours througli some magic 
casement. 

Misted round with nni,5 of fnmkincenso at night. 

Oft at dawn her voice awakes my dreaming fancy, 
Like the sweet iviiid whispering in the rose’s 

And her presence to my soul in trance of twilight, 
WJiei'o the lirst .star lights the even, hovers near; 


Like soiiie purple auusot shadow in a valley. 

Girt with summer woods, by waters a.s tlioy 
How, 

Gia-ssing old heroic ruins on tlicir stilliuMS, 

Hamlet liome.s, and distant sunmiits tipircil in 


Oh cmdil su'eet fancy I’cali/.e its visions, 

Far, far from dusty cities would wc roam, 

O’er tlic earth in iuippy pilgrimage togolliei', 

Till at leii'gth, some magic hour, wc reached a 

In some golden landof noon beyond themountaius, 
III some anciont i.slo of .sw'cet porl'cction, where 
’Mid twilight temples, Idgiiest-tlimigUied music 
Filled with spirit round the Iragnuiee of the air. 

IVliere the goldened lark would sot. our hoartn to 

As ill jubilant eommimioii with tbo sun, 

We’d pace the airy mouulainH o’er the ocean, 

"J'il Ihe iiiglitiiigale in woodland diwk begun : 
Where joyously in licavcu’s ligiit oiir sjiirils 
Woiilil broaden with the glory ol the lioims; 
And close lieucath traii.spiireiit dark in simiilier, 
Life’s odours mnsked in crimson lidded lltnvors, 

This were to live, to tvcaii the world logetlier, 
Passing on (o higher lives beyond the night ; 
While Thought in subtle spliere.s illumed the 

And Fiuiey charmed the present in its (light : 
Thus in loving pass the Iilossoin of our being, 

’yrid realities of llciiiily, and its dreaiiH, 

Liko serapli.s l.lirougii some inland tract of lioavon, 
Floating ttoilw.inl u|i the g'ory of its stroama. 


HI'lAllTH HliXG. 

(FtlO.ir “ AN ANTKJirii BU KAM.") 

.Spirit of Llm balf-elosod oyes, 

I'aeliig to a drow.sy tune. 

Come to me ere midnight wanes, 
Como with all thy dreamy I rains, 
Scattering o’er mo poppy raiii.s; 

Dropping me ’mid weary aigii.s, 
i.iecp into a feathered swoon. 

Leave thy odorous bed im hour -- 

Leave l.liy elioii-eurtained liowio- 

Leave thy cavern to the miioii. 
liowly huni.s tlic wliitcntMl hearth, 
Slowly turns the (piiut earth. 

Mow the w'oods and skies aro diiiiili, 
In the dizzy iiiidniglit liiiiii, 

Come to me, Rweeti jdmntom, come. 

Hidden in the folded gray 
t)f thy garment, bear tliw urn 
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Ml of Lothe’s unsuim’rt Btreamsi; 
Bring the flowera that live in dreams, 
Bring the boy^ wlio often seema 
O’er the earth rvith me to stray. 

When the weary pliineta burn, 

In a eloud of shifting light, 

Tlirough t he hollow life of night 
Miraiokiiig the scene of day : 

Y e are eoniing Higher, Higher, 

With my song I seem, to tire; 

I can hear thy pinion’s hymn 
Bound iny faint car’s closing rim — 
Ye are coming, phantoms dim! 


L'ANGELO. I 

(I’KOM " VEBSrCLES.") 

I sit at eve within the curtain’s fold, 

Wliero shone thy gentle faee in tlie full moon 
So many an eve ; and sing some antique tune 

We sung together oftentimes of old: 

In that dear nook the lonely mooulieama fall. 

And touch thy empty chair with mournful light: 

Thy picture gazes on mo from the wall ; 

I hear thy footsteps in old rooms at night. 

On lonely roads beneath the dark.sonie dawn. 

When broods upon the broad dead land the wind, 

I wander sadly, looking oft behind, 

Maychanoe that X may see thy sceptre wan ; 

.For still I deem thou followest me, and .still 
Believe tluU, love departs not with the clay: 

Thy face looks on mo from the morning hill, 

Thy smile ooinos sadly from the close of day. 

Oft, oft by sandy ridgos o’er the sea. 

Or over distant finnislied fields at night. 

Whore sheds some low blue star its tliinncst 
light, 

I seek In earth’s dim solitudo.s for time : 

Proud of the everlasting love I bear. 

Still mis with nature, drawing thence relief; 

While, from the void of sunset’s empty air, 

Tim stars look on the glory of my grief. 


AN UBN. 


Hast thou no echo, like the ocean .shell, 
Thy ragttc, dim history to tell, 

Or in faint mystic murmurs to impart 
That of the soul invisible 
Whoso form is ilowu? 

A ruin amid ruins still thou art* 

Silent and alone. 

Was it a hero whose proud dust 
Was once thy tre:isure, mournful urn? 

A fool of battle’s gloried lust, 

Doatii’s puppet in a world wiiere death 
Allows of life so brief a breath? 

Or maiden fair, whoso gentle breast 
Love filled, and sorrow laid at rest? 

Or poet-brain, wliose thoughts would burn 
In reverie, like the golden west? 

Or wise, l)right-thoughted s:ige? 

Or little child from tearful motlier torn? 
Love’s, life’s last horitoige. 

Yon stai'-world shining o’er the sea, 

0 urn, upon thy silent foi-rn, 

Though l)right, may bo a grave like thee ; 

The syml)ol of a vanished p:ist 
In yonder unimagined vast, 

Where suns and spliorcs, the briglit abodes 
Of spirits, ranging up to gods, 

Awhile in life’s eternal storm 

Take .sliapc and die. Yon son8olo!5s star, 
Ere yet through future fires it pass, 
Ere yet from ruin ’tis re- horn, 

Boars its dim epitaph afar 

Like thine — “ Alas i ” 


ENGLAND. 

(iniOM <' TUB MST BIBYL.") 

In sense-life lags the sunny sultaned Bast, 

Its stationary empires, and its life 
Of superstition, ignorance, and war. 

But while awaiting morn, in dark it lies, 

Lol on the world’s sea verge, northward awiiy, 
Shadowed by rolling cloud drifts from tlie polo, 
An isle shall rear Us navy-girdled throne, 
Towering triumphant o’er the rosUesa brine. 
There shall arise the earth’s progressive race, 
Spirits of stubborn strength and energy. 
Adventurous, daring, breathing of tiic sea. 
Their mighty tlmndor-lirimmed lleets sliall awe 
The citadellod harbour.s of the hoary main ; 
Their argosies with world-wcaltli laden deep, 
Shall circle earth in valiant voyagings, 

I From summer’s seas to winters of the pole, 

I Battling the blinding snow-drifts of the north, 

I Or heaving heavily on sultry sails, 

I Around the burning sun-belt of the earth. 

I A mighty land shall grow, and from its shores, 


(imOM “SOTJOS ANn nOMAUCEii.”) 

Mute urn, whose lio:vrt is empty now 
Of the dear ashes of a heart! 

Will) beare.st on thy marble brow 
Nouglit but a name, and cry of grief, 
Alemorial sad as brief ; 


> Morpheus was represented ns a boy. 



Aa from a simAwrni ligUt-iUfFusing soul, 

Shall spring a growth of nationn (leatiniod 
To roign, and reigning, fill the world with peace; 
Exalted o’er thorn that she may exalt, 

And raise unto the stature of her power, 

From ooiitinenta of kindred west and south, 

Tho races wandering on the skirts of night. 


SUMM-EIi. WANEEUINGS. 

(PJIOM “flOKO.'l AND nOMANOEa,”) 

Lo! down the smoothes of water now 
Slides on some old bargo travcl-wom. 

And heavily heaped with yellow com, 

From the valley’s harvest lands ; 

Keside the holm the sloorsman stand.a ; 
■While 'mid the whoavos of liarvest wealth, 
Qii'ls with ehooks as red as morn, 

All autimm-bronssed on ncek and brow, 

Ijle in tnmldes : — faint behind 
The sleeky ripple gurglea slow 
Back to its level calm of glaB.s; 

Onward as they swiftly pass, 

The currents stutter round tho prow ; 

And aa the wctiried horses jianse 
Beside the hedge of erirn.son’d iiaws, 

The veined water-liglits waver and gleam 
In dappling patelioa over their baeka ; 

Tho boat rope wliisps, and drippingly .slacks 


In lisping plashes into tho stream. 
Bine insects on tlie large-leaved cool, 

By starts jot o’er tho quiet pool : 

Around the stalk of the liollyhock. 

The yellow, lithe, thin-waistod wasp, 
Emitting sounds, now like a lisp 
In the d)'y glare, Jiow lilie a rasp, 

CUrnhs slowlily with stealthy clasp. 

And vieiou.s, inlrcrmittcnt hum; 

UToses iiwhilo each sickly hlooiil 
Withered round the edges crisp — 

Then headlong vanishing grows dumb. 


In my soul’s temple, .“acrerlly enshrinod 
’MM air.s the niost divine, ok! still may I 
Oonserve wliale’er of hunt to Ijeautil'y 
The passing hours, synthetle lunireh ma.v llnd; 
The iiTuths of seienec, Itiiown i.o lionse and, mind, 
The ^dnging pictuiT'' of sweoi pnclry ; 

Ideas tnrned to use ; all forms of art s 
Tliglj sympathies to symiihouy all strife! 

A healthy initred of llie lies of life ! 

And in the liely of holioH of iho heart 
Love lor those loving mu with purest faith, 
Volitioiied in the future as ilie piwt, 

To guard; or, sock them through tho lerwjrlenK 
vast, 

When tho earth molts beneath tho touch of death. 


mCIIARD FRANCIS JIURTON. 

BOIW 1821 -- IJiHD 1«90. 


[Captain Burton wrote Homo tliirty volumoa 
in clesui’iplion of liis viirions wamluringri 
throughout tho globe. Other ti'avcilleiw were 
better known oflicially, anti were more higbly 
rewarded; bub there can bo no doulit that 
the man who never attained higher rank than 
a captaincy, or a more splendid office than a 
consulship, more greatly d.arocl, and won more 
JuiowlcJge, than any explorer of hia time. 

Eiehard Francis Burton waa horn in Tmini, 
comity Galway, in 1821, and waa tho son of 
Colonel Jo.seph Nettei-ville Burton. In 1842 
he entered tho Indian army, stud continued 
in tliat service till 18G1. lie applied himaelt 
early to tho study of Eastern languages and 
custcraw ; and laving peraiated in this labour 
of love tluriiig his entire life, became master 
of twenty -nine languages, European and 
Oriental. Ilia first expedition waa a singu- 
i hir proof of his knowledge of Eastern ways 


and of bi.M bold and enterpriaing spirit. lio 
went to Mecca and Medina in the disgnitie 
of a pilgrim, and no was ablo lo we ‘-.uu'd 
.spoti-! wbicb bad nevm' before been bebeld by 
the eye of tbo iniidcl. lb i,H from bis interest- 
ing work doaerii)iug this expedition that emr 
quotation is taken. He Hiib.seqnently went on 
two Q.xploring expedition, a to Central Africa, 
hia companion in both eaHcs Iming the hunent- 
ed GViptain Hpeke. II(> liad been employed 
by the government during tho Crime, an war 
on militiiry aerviue ; in IHlll he wirtajipuiuled 
to a coimiilvsbip at Fei'mimlo I'o, iimi be oe- 
ogpiod hia time in e.vjdoi'ing ibe inlerior of 
Africa, paying a visit to, anioug oilier per- 
sons, the I'ocloubtablo imd sanguinary King of 
Dahomey. JIo held oflico in Hii<;ee.-i,Hion at 
Sao I'aulo (Bi'iiv.il), DauiiiscuH, and '[’rieetu; 
and in eiicb place be found time to ilovote 
himsolf to bis favourite occupation of .aur- 
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veving many men and various cities. Hetiuv- tion,” tliey rise again to Ije “higlily accom- 
ellecl tlirougli Noi-th .and South America, phsheil,” and not a little frivolous. 

Syria, and Iceland ; lived in almost every Were it not evident that the spiritualising 
part of India ; and in his latter years made of sexuality by imagination is universai 
se veral visits to the famous land of Midian. among the highest orders of mankind, 1 should 
In the lengthy list of Captain Burton’s boolcs attribute the origin of love to the influencG of 
wo may notice: Narrative of Miesiov, to Da- the Arabs’ poetry and chivalry upon -Euioiiean 
(1804); Vikram and the Vampire, or ideas rather than to uiediosval Christianity. 

2'alus of Hindu Bevilrp (1869) ; Two Trips to In pastoral life, tribes often meet for a time, 

Gorilla Land (1875) ; OUitna Tlmle, or a Stint- live together whilst pasturage lasts, and then 
mm- in Jcdand (1875); The Gold Mines of separate perhaps for a geueration. Under 
Midian and the Ruined Midumite Oitics such circumstances youths, who hold with the 
(1878). He was a jiast-master in his know- ItaUiin that 
ledge of falconry and all matters connected Ponluto o tutto il tempo 

with the pursuit of arms. He published in Che in amor non ai .spondo,” 

1880-86 his translation of the Arabian Nights 

in ten volumes, and six of a supplement, a will lose heart to inaidens, whom possibly, Tiy 
monument to his rare scholarship. He also tbe laws of tlie clan, they may not marry, .md 
translated Camoens. His death took place fbc light o’ love will Hy her home. The fugi- 
at 'Crieste in 1890.] fives must brave every danger, for revenge, 

at all times tho Bedouin’s idol, now becomes 

the lode-star of Ids existence. But tho Amb 

lover will dare all oonsetpionces. “ Men have 
FEMAL13 IK1'’LUENU13 AND POETRT died and the worms have eaten them, but not 
AMONG THE ARABS. for love,” may be tine in tho West; it is false 

in the East. This is attested in every tale 
'Chero are two things which tend to soften where love, and not ambition, is the ground- 
Uie ferocity of Bedouin life. These are, in work of tho narrative. And nothing can be 
the lirst, place, iiitoreourse with cilisens, who more tender, more pathetic than tho use made 
frcipiently visit and intrust their children to of tlie.so separations and the long absence's by 
the people of tlio Black tents; and, secondly, tho old Arab poets. Whoever peruses the 
llio social position of the women. “Suspended l’oem”of Lebid will find thoughln 

The author of certain “ Lectures on Poetry, at once so plaintive and so noble, that even 
addressed to Working Men,” assorts that Dr. Carlyle’s learned verse cannot wholly 
•Passion became Love under the inlhicncu of dofaco their charm. The author rutnims from 
Christianity, and that tlie idea of a virgin afar. B c looks upon the traces of hearth and 

mother spread over tlie sex a sanctity un- home still furrowing the de.sert ground. In 

known to Die jiootry or tho iiliilosojihy of hittoriiess of spirit ho chocks himself from 

Greece and Rome. Passing over the objec- calling aloud upon his lovers and his friends, 
tions of deified Ero.s and Immortal Psyche Ho melts at the romcml u-auco of Dieir depart- 
a.nd of the virgin mother,— symbol of moral ure, and long indulges in the absorbing theme, 
purity, —being common to all old and material Then he strengthens himself by tho thought 

faiths, I believe that all the noble tribe.s of of Nawara’s inconstancy, how she left Lira and 

savagtrs di.splny the principle. Thus we might never thought of him again. He impatiently 

expect to find, wherever the fancy, the imagi- dwells upon the ebarms of the places which 

nation, and the ideality ar-e strong, some detain her, advocates flight from the changing 

trace.s of a sentiment innate in the human lover and the false friend, and, in the exulta- ; 

organization. It exists, says Mr. Catlin, tion with which he feels his swift dromedary p 

amongst the North Americim Indians, and start under him upon lier rapid course, lie i 

oven the Galla,s and the Sornal of Africa are seems to find some consolation for woinan’.s i 

not wholly destitute of it. But wlien the perfidy and forgetfulues.s. Yet he cannot 

barbariau becomes a scnii-barbiU'ian, as are the abandon Nawara’s name or memory. Again ! 

most polished Orientals, or as were the claasi- he dwells with yearning upon scenes of past 

cal authors of Greece and Rome, then women felicity, and he boasts of his prowess, — afresh 

fall from their proper place in society, become reproach to her,— of his gentle birth, and of ‘ 

mere articles of luxury, and sink into the lowest his hospiUlity. He ends with an encomium, 

moral condition. In the next state, “ civiliza- upon his clan, to which ho attributes, as a 


i 
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noljle Arab should, all the virtues of juau. 
This is Ooldsnritli’s de.serted village in El 
Htiiaz. But the Arab, -with equal simplicity 
and patho.s, has a lire, a force of language, and 
a depth of feeling, ■which the Irishman, admir~ 
able as his verse is, could never rival. 

As the author of the Peninsular War well 
rernarhs, women iu troublesome time.s, throw- 
ing olF their .acoustomed feebleness and fri- 
volity, become helpmates meet for man. The j 
.same is true of jjaatoral life. Hero, between 
the extvera6.s of fierceness iind sensibility, the | 
weaker sex, remedying its gz’cat want, power, j 
raises itself by courage, physical as well as i 
moral. In the early days of El Islam, if his - 1 
tory be credible, AraViia had a. race of heroines. I 
■WithiJi the last century, Ghaliyah, the wife 
of a "Wahhabi chief, opposed Mohammed AU ! 
himself iamanyablooflylield. Afewye.arsago, ^ 
■when Ibn Asm, popularly called Ibn Ilumi, j 
chief of the Zubayd elan about Eabigb, was j 
troaolierously slain by the Turkish general, i 
Kurdi Usman, his sister, a fair young girl, | 
deteminod to revenge him. She fixed upon j 
the “Arafat-day ” of pilgrimage for the accom- i 
plishment of her designs, disguised herself iu i 
male attire, drew her liandkerchief in the I 
form of “ lisam ” over the lower part of her i 
face, and with lighted match awaited her I 
enemy. The Turk, liowevor, was not prc.Hent, 
and tiie girl was arrested, to win for hensolf a i 
local reputation equal to the m:iid of Sahi- 
manca. Thus it is that tlie Arab has Ic.arnud ' 
to swear that gi-e.al oatii “ by the Imnour of | 
my women.” j 

Tlie Bedouins are not without a certain j 
Platonic afiectiou, whiclj they call “ Ifawa i 
(or Ishk) u?.ri,”~pavdoiiablP love. Tiioy dr.-iw I 
the tine line between aniant and amoreux; i 
this is derided by the townsiieople, little mm- 1 
peoting how much such a custom says in j 
favour of the wild men. In the cities, how- ^ 
ever, it could not prevail. Arabs, like other 
Orientals, hold that, in such imattci-a, m.an is 
saved, not by faith, hiit by want of faith. 
They have also a saying not ludike ouiu — 

" She partly is to blame who has lieea tried, 

Ho comes too near who comes to ho denied.” 

The evil of this system is that they, liku cer- 
tain aouthenis, pensano sempre tiil male — 
always suspect, winch ra.ay he worldly wise, 
and also always show their suspicious, which 
is assuredly foolish. For thus they demoralize 
their women, who might bo kept in the way 
of right by self-respect and a sense of duty. 
To raise our fellow-creatures we have only to 


show tlrat we tliitik better of them than they 
deserve— disapprobation and suB])icion draw 
forth the worst traits of chavactor and conduct. 

From ancient periods of the Arab’s history 
we find him pr.acti8ing “ kuight-uvrantvy,” tlic 
wildest form of chivalry. ‘“Tlus yong.s of 
Antar,’ ” says the author of the Orescent and 
the Gross, “show little of the true cliivalric 
spirit.” What thinks the I’oailer of seutiiucnla 
like tliesol “This valiant man,” remarks 
Antar, (wlio was “over interested for the 
wciiker sox,”) “ iiath defended the honour of 
women.” We read in another place, “ Mercy, 
my lord, is the noblest quality of tlie noble.” 
Again, “ It is the most ignominious of deeds 
to take free-born wouieu prisoiier.'i,” “ Bear 
not malice, O Sliibub!” (pioth the hero, “for 
of malice good never camci.” Is there no tone 
greatness iu this smitimentl — “Birth is tlie 
boast of the faineant; noble isi the youth who 
beareth every ill, who clothetli himself in mail 
during tho uooii-lhle heat, and who wanderoth 
through the outer (liirkin">.s of night.” And 
why docs tlio “knight of knights” love Ihla'l 
Beeause “she i.s lilooraiiig an the sun at dawn, 
with hair black as the midnight shadM.s, 
with Paradiso iu her eye, her busoui an 
cnchantuicnt, and a ha'in waving liku the 
tamarisk when the soft winds blow from the 
lulls of Ncjd'i” Yes, hut his chest 1 'x'pniul.s 
also with tho thoughts of her “ faith, purity, 
and aUectioii,”— it is lier moral as well as Inir 
niati'rial excellence that makc.s Inr the hero’s 
“hoi>e, and hearing, and night.” Brioily, in 
Antar I discoru 


and i lament to see wo many intelligent tra- 
vollors misjudging tho Arab aftor a auiwiiicial 
exporiouce of a few- deliawed riyrians or ,Shia- 
ites. 'Che true children of Antar have not 
“ceased to be gentleineii.” 

In tho days of ignorance, it was the cu.stoin 
for Bedouins, when tormented liy tiio teiidei' 
p.assion, which seems to have attaclied them in 
the form of “possesaion,” for long yeai'.s to 
sigh and wail and wander, doing the mo.st, 
truculout deeds to melt the obcl urate fair. 
When Arabia islaniizeil, I he practice changed 
its element for pro'olytism. 'I'lie FmuUt 
Oaliph is fablod to have travelled far, redress- 
ing the injured, )>iuiisiuug l.he iiijurev, iirciicli- 
ing to tlio infidel, and ewpeeiaily piolcethig 
women- the chief end and aim of kniglithnod, 
Tho Oaliph iCl Mutiusian heard in the .wsciu- 
bly of bis courtiers that a rvwnan of Hayyid 


“ A love exulted high 

by nil the glow of ohivnhy j " 
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fcuiuly luul been taken inrisouer by a “Greek 
barhuriaii ” of Anmioria. The man on one 
occasion struck licr, when alie cried “ Help me, 
O Miitascni!” and the clown said derisively, 
"Wait till he coineth upon his pied steed!" 
T’he chivalrous j)riuce iU'ose, stialed up the 
wiiK'-cup which he held in his hand, took oath 
to do Ids knightly devoir, and on the morrow 
.'■itarled for Aimnoria with 70,000 men, each 
mounted on a piebald chai’ger. Having taken 
Ihu place, he eutei-ed it, exclaiming, “Lab- 
bayki, Labbayki ! — Hero am I at tliy call.” 
He struck off tho caitiff’s head, released the 
lady with his own hands, ordered the cup- 
heai-er to bring the sealed bowl, and drank 
from it, exclaiming, “Now, indeed, wine is 
good!” To conclude this part of the subject 
with another far-famed instance. Wlien El 
Mutanabbi, the poet, prophet, and warrior of 
Hams (a. h, 354), started togetlier with his 
son on their last journey, the father proposed 
to seek a place of safety for the night. “Art 
thou tho M.ut!\nabbi,” exclaimed his slave, 

“ who wrote these lines, — 

‘ I am known to the night, and tho wild, and tho 
To tho guBst, and thesword.totlio paper and rood?’” 

Tho poet, in reply, lay down to sleep on 
Tigris’ liank, in a i>1aee haunted by thieves, 
and, disdaining flight, lost his life during the 
hours of darkness. 

It is the existence of this chivalry among 
tile “Children of Antar” which makes tho 
society of Bedouins (“damned sainte,” per- 
olianoe, and “ honoiiriible villains,”) .so delight- 
ful to the traveller who, like the late Haji WaU 
(Dr. ’Wallin), understands and is understood 
by them. Nothing more niaive than his 
lamcidatious at iiuding himself in the “loath- 
some company of ’Persians,” or among Arab 
townpeople, whose “filthy and cowardly 
minds” he contrasts with the “ high and cliiv- ' 
alrous spirit of the true Sons of the Desert.” 
Your guide will protect yon with blade and 
spear, even against his kindred, and he expects 
you to do the same for him. Yon may give 
a man the lie, but you must lose no time in 
baring your sword. If, involved in dispute 
with overwhelming imrnbers, you address some 
elder, ‘‘.nakliilak ya Shaykh I (I am) thy 
protected, O Hir, — and ho will espon.se your 
quarrel, and, indeed, with greater heat .and 
energy th.an if it were his own. But why 
multiply instances? 

The language of love and war and all excite- 
ment is poetry, and here, again, the Bedouin 


excels. Havellem complain that tlie wild 
men have ceased to sing. This is true if 
“poet” he limited to a few authors whose 
existence everywhere depends upon the acci- 
dents of patronage or political occurrences. 
A far stronger evidence of poetic feeling is 
afforded by the phraseology of the Arab, and 
the highly imaginative turn of his commemest 
expressions. Destitute of the poetic brnte, as 
we define it, he certainly is : a.s in tlie Milesian, 
wit .and fancy, vivacity and passion, are too 
•strong for rtia,son and jiidginent, the reins 
which guide Apollo’s car. And although 
the Bedouins no longer boast a Lebid or a 
Maisnnah, yet they are passionately fond of 
their ancient hards. A man skilful in reading 
“El Mutiuiabbi” and the “Suspended Poems” 
would he received by them Avith the honours 
paid by civilization to the travelling million- 
naive. And their elders liave a goodly store 
of ancient and modem war songs, legends, and 
love ditties, which all enjoy. 

I cannot well explain the effect of Arab 
poetry to one who has not visited the desert. 
Aixirt from the pomp of words, and the musio 
of the sound, there is a dreaminess of idea 
and a haze tlmowu over the object, infinitely 
attivactive, hut indescribable. Description, 
indeed, would rob the -song of indi-stinctnesa, 
its esse.Tioo. To borrow a simile from a sister 
art. The Arab jraet sets before the mental 
eye the dim grand outlines of a picture,— 
which rnu.st be filled up by the reader, guided 
otily by a few glorious touches, poAverfully 
standing out, and the sentiment which the 
scene is intended to express; — whereas, we 
Enropeans and moderns, by stippling and 
minute touches, produce a miniature on ii 
large aetde so objective as to exhaust rather 
than to ai-ouse reflection. As the poet is a 
creator, the Arab’s is poetry, the European’s 
versical description. The language, “like a 
faithful wife, following the mind and giving 
birth to its offspring,” and, free from tliat 
“ luggage of particles ” which clogs our modern 
tongues, loaves amysteriousAaaguene.ss between 
; the relation of word to word, which materially 
assists the sentiment, not the sense, of the 
poem. ’When vei’bs and nouns have — efidi, 
one— many different siguificatioua, only the 
radical or general idea suggcHts itself. Ricli 
and varied sytionyiues, illustrating the finost 
shades of mea.iiiug, are artfully useil ; now 
scattered to startle us by distinctness, now to 
form iia it were a star about which dimly seen 
satellites revolve. 
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[William Howard Russell was born on 
March 2H, 1821, at LiVvale, county Dublin. 
He ontored Trinity College in 1838. iiusBell 
was first oinyiloyed as a jiarliamentary ro- 
porter on the Times-, but the e-Kcitiiig days 
of Repeal snpplmd his editor with the oppor- 
tunity of giving him more congenial work, 
and he was employed as a travolli?ig corre- 
spondent to attend the meetings held by 
O'Coimeli and others. In 184(5-47 he was 
again in Ireland, acting as a special commis- 
sioner to iiKiuire into the. state of the country; 
and ho wa.s a grapliic and forcible dosoril>er 
of the famine aiul plague that then scourged 
the people. 

The outhreak of the Crimean war brought 
him into still further prominence. The ac- 
counts ho gave of the uuHi>ianagemont that 
reigned aupreino in the first disastrous ijiouth.s 
of the expedition attiactod the attention both 
of the public and pailiament, and his splendid 
pictures of the groat events of the war were 
waited for with anxiety and read with intcTise 
interest. After this he was wherever history 
was a -making: the Indian Mutiny, the 
Ainarican Civil War, the l''r,in(Jo-Oeriiiau 
War. Ue was with tho exiicdition that laid 
tlia first Atlantic enhlc, and in India witli 
Edward VIT., then Rrinee of Wales. ITis 
publications are Letters from tho Crimea; 
Mritish Expedition to the Crimea; Diary in 
India; Mary, North and So\Uh; Diary in 
the Last Great War; Ifesperothen; Aduenturus 
of Dr. Brady; A Udrospcel of the Crimea, 
&c. &c. Ho is a ICnigbt of the Jrj)n Cross, 
a Conmiaudcr of the Legion of Honour, and 
vVaa knighted in 1895.] 


AETER THE FALL OR SEBASTOPOL. 
(rnoM “iBi'Tisns fbom mb ohmisa".) 

The surprise thmugliout the camp on tho 
Sunday morning was beyond description wluiu 
the 110W.S spread that Sebastopol was On liro, 
and that the enemy were retreating, inm 
tremendous explosions, whioli shook tho very 
ground like, so many earthcpiakes, failed to I 
dwturb many of our wearied soldiers. I 
As the rush from camp became very great, 
and every one sought to visit tho MalakolF | 


I and tho Redan, which wiwo filled with de.-ut 
and dying mon, a line of English caviiliy wan 
y'Kisted across the front from ourexf.reme left 
to tho Ei'eneh right. They Acere statioiiud in 
I all the ravine.s and roads to the town and 
trojiehoa Avith orders to keep hatik all yier.sons 
exceyjt the geiienils and staltj and ofilcer.‘i and 
I mon on duty, and to stop all our men I’eturn- 
! ing Avith plunder from tho town, and to take 
1 it from them. As they did not stoyi tho 
French, or Turks, or Sardinians, tlii.s order 
gave rise to a good deal of gi’umhling, piir- 
tieiilaiiy Avlieii a man, af(or luggiim s heavy- 
chair several in Mrs, or a tnhle, or some such 
article, Avas deiu'ivi'd of it by our sentries. 
TIr. Ereneli romjilaim-d th.it nur diiigeomi 
k't English neldiers puss AvitU llusstuu mus- 
kets, and would not permit fbe Freiieh (i> 
carry off these tropUie.s; 1ml, there avus not 
any foundation for the complaint. There 
was assuredly no jealousy on one side or the 
other. It so happened that as the remnimts 
of the h’ri'neh I'egiinonts engaged on (he 
left against the Malakolf and Lillie Reduii 
marched to their tents in the luneiiing, one 
second division wasdraAVii upon tlie parade- 
groinid in fi'ont of their camp, and the Femiel' 
had to pass theie lines. H'he instant tlie lead- 
ing regiment of Zouave.s eaine up to the spot 
Avhere onr liiAst, i-egiiuont Avas placed, the men, 
Avith <1110 spontaneous Imust, rent the air \\ ilh 
an Engli.sh oheor. 'I'lie .l''l•enel^ ollleers drew 
their swords, their mon (In', sued up and 
marched past as if at ii review, Aihile regi- 
ment after regiment of the soiiond diviNion 
caught up the cry, and at last one men )ire- 
senteil anus to their bi'ave eomnideu of 
Franee, tho olTieora on both siiles wiluteil with 
their swords, a,iid this eontiimed till the last 
man had marohed by. 

Mingled with the phimlei'era from the f rout, 
wore many Avoiimh'd men. The amlmlanei'n 
I noAmr ceased — iioav moving lumvity ami slow- 
ly with their burdens, aga,in I'aitling at a 
I trot U) the. front for a fri'e.h cargo, and t.lu- 
ground betwei-n the treneliea and the camp 
was stnddeil Avitli eaeolets or mule litter.s. 
Already the funeral parlies had eomineiu-od 
their laboneH, 'J’lie Husaiaiis all tliis time 
M'cro swiirrniiig on tlu! iiortli side, .‘ind indneed 
the liveliest interest in the progress of tlie 
cixplosions and cmdlagralions. 't'bey leek up 
ground in tlioirold camps, and Kjiread all over 
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tile face of the Mila beMnd the northera forts. 
Thoir ateiunera oast avichor, or were moored 
close to tile shore among the creeks, on the 
north aide, near Eort Catherine. By degrees 
the generals, I’rench and English, and the 
staft’ oflicers edged down upon the town, but 
.Eort Haul had not yet gone up, imd Fort 
Nicholas was burning, .and our engineeiu de- 
clared the place would be unsafe for forty- 
eight hours. Moving down, however, on the 
right flank of our cavalry pickets, a small 
party of us managed to turn them cleverly, 
and to get out among the French works be- 
tween the Mamelon and Malakoff. The 
ground was here literally paved with shot 
and shell, and the surface was deeply honey- 
combed by the explosion of the bombs at 
every square yard. Ilhe road was crowded 
by Frenchmen returning with paltry jilunder 
from Siolwstopol, and with files of Russian 
prisoners, many of them wounded, and all ilo- 
jected, with the exception of a fine little boy 
in a Cossack's cap and a tiny uniform great- 
coat, wlvo seemed rather pleased with his kind 
c,a])tors. There. wa.s also one stout Eussiau 
soldier, wdio had evidently hue.ii iudulgit>g iu 
tho popularly credited sources of Dutch cour- 
age, and who thiuced all the way into tho 
camp with a Xouavo. 

There were gluistly sights on the. way, too 
--Russia UK who luui died, or wore dying as 
they la,y, brought so far towards the hospitals 
from the fatal Malakoff. .Passing through a 
niaKc of troiidies, of gahinnades, and of Kigziiga 
and parallels, by which tho French had 
worked iheir sure and doailly W'ay close to tho 
heart of the iiussi.iii defence, and treailing 
gently among tho heaps of dead, whore tho 
ground bore full tokens of tlie bloody finy, wo 
came at hist to the head of the French aap. 
It was barely ten yards from that to the base 
of the huge sloping nmimd of earth which 
rose full twentyfuet iu licight above tlie level, I 
and wliowed iu every diruetiou the grinning I 
muzzles of its gun.s. The tricolor waved pla- i 
cidly from its highest point, ami the French 
Were busy conatrueting a Heiua.phoi-e on the 
top. There was a ditch at one’s feet some 
twmity or twenty-two feet deep, and ten feet 
broad. I.'hat was tho place where the French 
crossed — there was thoh’ bridge of planks, and 
here they swarmed in upon the unsuspecting 
defenders of tho Malakoff. They had not ten 
yards to go. We had two hundred, mid the 
men were thou out of breath. Were not 
planks better than scaling-1 addere? This ex- 
plains flow easily the Fronoh croasod. On the 


right hand, as one issued from the head of the 
French trench, was a line of gabions on the 
ground running up to tiiis bridge. Tliat was a 
flying sap, which the Freuch made the instant 
they got out of the feeach into the Malakoif, so 
that they were enabled to yiouv a continuous 
stream of men into the works with compara- 
tive safety from the flank lire of the enemy. 
In the same way they at once dug a trench 
across the work inside, to ace if there were 
any galvanic wires to fire mines. Mbunt the 
parapet and descend — of what lunazing thick- 
ness a, re these embrasures! ... 

Inside the sight was too terrible to dwell 
upon. The French were carrying away their 
own and the Russian wounded, and four dis- 
tinct piles of dead wei'c formed to clear the 
1 way. The ground was marked by pools of 
blood, and the smell was noisome; swarms 
of Hies settled on dead and dying ; broken 
muskefa, torn clothes, caps, shakos, swords^ 
bayonets, bags of bread, canteens, and haver- 
sacks, were lying iu indescribable confusion 
all over the yilacc, mingled with ho.apa of shot, 
of grape, bits of shell, cartridges, case and 
canister, loose powder, olUeial papers, and 
cooking tins. Tlie Iravoivses were so high and 
deej) that it was almost impossible to get a 
view of the whole of the Malakoif from any 
Olio ayiot, and there was a high mound of earth 
in the miildle of the work, either intended as 
a kind of shell-proof, or tho remains of the 
old White Tower, llie guns, which to the 
mimbor of sixty were found in the work, were 
all .ships’ gnus, and mounted mi ships’ car- 
riages, and worked in tho same way as .shiyi.s’ 
guns. There wore a few old-fashioned, oddly- 
sliaped mortars. On looking around the work 
ono might aeu that tho strength of the Russian 
was his weakness — ho fell into his own bomb- 
proofs. In the parapet of the work might be 
obsei-ved several entrances — very narrow out- 
side, but deseending and enlaiging down- 
wards, and opening into rooms some four oi 
five feet high, and eight or ten square. These 
were only lighted from the outside by day, 
and must have lioeii pitch dai-k at night, un- 
less the Hion were allowed lantoiii.s. Here 
the gw'rison retired when cxjKWcd to a heavy 
bombardment. The odour of these narrow 
chambers was viUainoua, and the air reeked 
with blood and abominatioiia iinuttorable. 
There were several of these places, and tliey 
might bid defiance to tho heaviest mortars in 
the world : over tlie roof was a layer of skips’ 
masts, cut into junks, and deposited earefully; 
then tliero was over them a solid layer of 
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eartli, and above that a layer of gabiojis, and 
above tliat a pile of earth again. 

In one of theao diuigeoiia, excavated in the 
solid rock, and which waa probably under- 
neath the old White Tower, the otlicer coni- 
nianding seems) tci have lived. It muKl have 
lieen a dreary residence. The floor and the 
entraiiee wore littered a foot iluep with re- 
ports, returns, and i)f!rliap.s dcspjitches .’issur- 
ing the czar that the place had sustained no 
damage. The garrison were in those inuTOvv 
chrimbcra enjoying their siesta, whicii they 
invariably take at twelve o’clock, when the 
'French burst in upon them like n torrent, 
and, as it were, drowned them in their holes. 
Tiie Malakofl: w.as a closed work, only oj)en at 
the rear to the town; and the .liTeiich having 
once got in, threw open a p.assago to their 
own roar, and closed uj) the front and the 
lateral conununieiitions witli the curtains 
loading to the Great Redan and to the Little 
Redim. Thus they wore cnabl.sd to pour iri 
their supports, in order and without loss, in a 
continued stream, and to resist the oflbrls of 
the Eus.sians, which were despemte and re- 
peated, to rotake tho place. Tliey brought 
up their field-guns at once, and swept tho 
Enssiian reserves and supports, while Htrange’s 
batteries from the Quarries Ciirried death 
through their nuiks in every (luarlcr of the 
KarahelnatiU With the Malakofl’ tho ouemy 
lost Seba-stopol. 'The ditch outside, towards 
the north, was full of Freucli iuid Itussiaiia, 
piled over each other in horrid confiwioii. 
On the right, towards the .Lilllo Kedai), the 
ground was literally strewn with boilitis a.s 
thick as they could lie, iiud in the ditch they 
were piled over each other. .Here the I'Vi.'iieli, 
victorious in the Maljikoli', met with a he.avy 
loss and a .series of severe vepulsc.H. '.I'lic .Rus- 
sians lay inside the work in heajxs, like c.ar- 
casses in a hutehei-’s cart; and tho wouidLs, 
the blood — the sight exceeded all I had 
hitherto witnessed. 

Descending from the Malakoif we came 
upon a suburb of ruined houses opeu to the 
sea -it was filled with dead. The Russians 
had crept .aw.-iy into holes and cornem in 
every house, to die like poisoned rate ; ai'til- 
lery horses, with their entrails tom open by 
shot, were stretched all over the space at the 
hack ; of the Malakoff, marking , the place 
where the Russians moved up their last 
column to reiako it under the cover of a 
heawy field-battery. Every house, tho church, 
.some public buildings, sentry-boxes— all alike 
were broken and riddled b)’’ cannon and mor- 


tar.. Turning to 'the left, wo proceedeii by a 
very tell snow-white wall of gi'eat length to 
the dockyard gateway. This wall was pi(3ri!ed 
and brok(!n through and tbrongli wiib cannon. 
Inside were the docks, which, naval nicu say, 
were u).iequalled in the world. The ati!;,i.ii]er 
[ w.-u! blazing merrily in one of tlioiii. t.vatns , 
and .store sidas were sjilintered and pierced 
by shot. There were the stately doekyaul 
binlding.s on the right, wli ich usial to look, so 
clean and white ami spruce. .I’iU'ts of them 
were knocked to atoms, ami hung together in 
such shreds and pate!ie.s that it w;i.s only won- 
derful they cohered. The soft white .stone of 
which they and the walls were maile was 
readily knocked to piece.s by a caniion-sbot. 

Of all the piefure.s of Ihe bonuis of war 
which have ever been pivseiiied lu the worhl, 
the hoH|iilal of Selsistopol oU’eivil ihe ino.st 
horrible, heart- rending, ami ri'vojling. How 
the poor hnin.'in body eoiild be miilil.ited, ;iml 
yet liold its soul within it, when every limb is 
sliallered, ami every vein ami ai'lery 1,-; pour- 
ing out the life-stream, one might study thero 
at every sliqi, iiiid at the same' lime womler 
how little will kill ! The building used us an 
ln)s]n( il wn i ono of the. noble jiiles inside tho 
dockyard wall, and was situati'd in the centro 
of the row, at right angles to the line of the 
Jtedan. I’he whole row was peculiarly ex- 
j)o.scd to the action of shot and .shell boiimling 
ovei- the Redan, and to tlie mis'ile.s direeted 
at the Ilarruck llattery; and it Iiore, in tides, 
roof, windows, itiid doors, frequent ami di.sfiiic- 
tive proofs of tlic severity of the eaimonude. 

' .linteriiig one of these, doow J belield sueli 
a sight as few men, thank (iml, havi' ever 
witne.ssud. In a long, low room, tuipported 
by Htjuarc jtilliirs, airbed at Ihe top, tind dimly 
lighted through slsittcred and ungltized win- 
dow-frames, lay tho woumbiil I’ussiuns, who 
had been abamloneil to our imucie.s by I heir 
general. The wounded, did 1 suyl .No, but 
the dea(.l— the rotten tind festerinir corp.set of 
the soldiers, who wei'o left to ilie in their ex- 
treme agony, untended, uncared foi', jitieked 
!i.s close as they eoiiM be slowed, some on (bo 
floor, otliors on wrotelu-.tl Uefil li.-.s uijd bitd- 
steads, or (latllets of straw, sopped ami .Htiiu- 
rated with lilood, which oozed jiml tricldod 
through upon the floor, niiii;.ding with the 
droppings of corriqition. With the roar iif 
exploding fortresses in tlieir ears witli shells 
ami shot piouring tliroiigli the roof iiml sidi's 
of the roonw iii wbieli they lay wilh Ihe 
crackling and hi.ssing of live aroiiiui lliem, 
tlie.se floor fellows, who had served their 
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loving friend and rntwter tin; czar but too 
well, WM'ti eonnigraid to tjieir tuvrible fate. 
Many might liiivo boon saved by onliumy 
card. Aliuiy lay, yet, .afive, with maggots 
crawling about in their wounds. M'.aiiy, nearly 
juiul Ivy the scene iwoniul them, or seeking 
cMcajiu frotii it in their extromeat agony, had 
rolled away under the bed.s, and glared out 
on the lioart-strickcu spectator — oil! with such 
looks! Many, witli legs and arnw broken 
and twisted, Hio jaggiid splinter, s sticking 
tbrougli tlie raw Hash, implored .aid, water, 
food, or pit)', or, deprived of .speech by tlic 
aiiproaeb of death, or by dreadful injuries in 
the head or trunk, pointed to the lethal spot. 
Many seemed Lent alone on making tlieir 
pe.'ice with ifeaven. Thu attitude.s of some 
were so hidcousjy fantastic as to ajipa.! and 
root one to the ground by a sort of dreadful 
fasoinalion. t.indd that bloody nias.s of cloth- 
ing and white l)one.s ever have been a liuinan 
being, or that burnt, black mass of flesh have 
ever held a huiuan soul? It was fearful to 
think what the answer must bo. The bodies 
of numbers of men were swollen and bloated 
to an inerudiblo degree; and the features, dis- 
tmided to a gigiintie size, wilh eyes jirotrudlug 
from the sockets, and the blackened tongue 
lolling out of t lie month, compressed tightly by 
the tceib, which bad set u])on it in the death- 
rat lie, made one shudder and reel round. 

In the midst of one of these “chamliors of 
horrors”. --for there were many of them— 
were found some dead and some living Eng- 
lish soldier, s, and among them poor Captain 
Vaughan, of the llOth, who afterwards died of 
his wmmd.s. 1 confess it was iinpnasible for 
me to stand tiie sight, which horvilied our 
most e.vperieuccd surgeons; the deadly, elam- 
juy stencil, the smell of gangrened wound.s, of 
corrupted blood, of l otting flesh, were iritoler- 
,able and odious beyond endurance. But what 
must liave the wounded felt, who were ob- 
liged to endure all tbi.s, and who jiassed aw.ay 
without a hand to give them a ou]) of water. 


or a voice to say one kindly word to them? 
Most of those men were wounded on Satur- 
day— maaiy, pei'haps, on the Fiiday before—- 
indeed it is impossible to say how long they 
might have been tliero. In the burry of their 
retreat the Mii.scovitos seem to iiavo c.arried 
in dead men to get them out of the way, anil 
to have put them on pallets in lioriid mockery. 
So that their retreat was secured, the enemy 
eared but little for their wounded. On Mon- 
day only did they receive those wliom we sent 
out to them during a brief armistice for the 
purpose, which was, I believe, .soiiglit by our- 
selves, aa our overcrowded liospifeds could not 
contain, and our overworked surgeons could 
not attend to any more. 

The Great Eedau was next visited. Such 
a scene of wreck and ruin 1— all the bouses be- 
liiiid it a mass of broken stones— a clock-tur- 
ret, with a .shot right tbrougli tlie clock; a 
pagoda in ruins; another clock-tower, with 
aU the clock destroyed save the dial, with the 
words, “ .Barwise, London,” thereon ; cook- 
houses, where limiian blood was running; 
.among the utensils; in one place a shell had 
lodged in the boiler, and blown it and its con« 
tents, and probably its aftcudants, to pieces. 
Everywhere wreck and destruction. This 
evidently was a beau qtiaHier once. The 
oldest inhabitant could not have recognized it 
on that total day. Climbing up to the Eedan, 
wliicli was fearfully cumbered with the dead, 
we witiies.sed the scene of the desperate 
attack and defence, which co,st both aides so 
much blood. The ditch outside made one 
sick — it was piled up with English dead, some 
of them scorched and blackened by the ex- 
jilosion, and others lacerated beyond recogni- 
tion. The quantity of broken gabions and 
gnn-c, linages here w.us exli.iordimuy ; the 
ground was covered with them. The bomb- 
proofs were the same as iu the Malakoff, and 
in one of them a musie-Viook was found, with 
a woman’s name in it, and a canary bii-d and 
a vase of flowers were outside the entrance. 


B.i.U CHARLES QAVAlSr DUEFY. 


[In telling tlie story of the lute D’Arcy 
M 'Gee’s life, wc niiglit have alluded to Sir 
<. diaries Gavaii llully, pointing out the close 
resemblance, not, only in the early, but in the 
later fortuiujs of tlie two men. They both 
began life as writer's in a revolutionary jour- 


nal ; they wore both indicted .os violators of 
the law, and they both, in later times, held 
high oflice aa ministovs of the crown. 

Gliarles ttovau Unify was liorn in Monaghan 
in 1816. His early days were not smooth, for 
his family, though it numbered several distin- 
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guishecl men in its past, was not well-to-do, 
and yonng Duffy liiul, at au e:u’Iy age, to rely 
on Ilia own energies. Ho was but a 1ml wliou 
he went to Dublin, and obtained omployiuout 
a, a sub-editor on the Dublin Morning Register. 
He. returned soon .atterwaixLs to bis native 
north fus tVio eilitor of a paper of considerable 
iiitluMioe in JBelfiLst. Once more he turned 
liis ftico to tlio metojiolis, and obtained an 
engagement on the Mmtntavn, an O’Connell 
organ. It was not till 1842, however, that 
Ilia career could be said to have really begun. 
In that year he, in conjunction witli Thomas 
Davis and John F>. Dillon, founded the Naiimi. 
The memoirs we have idready given of several 
Ii’Lshuicn— orator-s, poets, and prose writers— 
will have brought lioiue to the reader what was 
the iinuuinse significance of this event in the 
literary and political world of Ireland. It 
will, tlierefoi'c, be here but necessary to say 
that Duffy’s new journal attracted to it all the 
young talent of the country, and that there 
grew up a literature which challenges favoiu-- 
able compariaou with that of any other period 
of Irish histoiy. Duffy was soon brouglit 
face to face with the difficulties which lay in 
the path of a joiumlist of anti-govcrimicntal 
polities j in 1844 he was tiled with D’Connoll, 
was defended, .is we have ahe.'wly stated, liy 
'Whiteside, and wms found guilty. The vevdiet, 
it will also be known, was quasheJ on an ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. 

We need not here repeat the history of 
the breach that took place between D’Coiinell 
aud the Yonng Ireland jiarty. Duffy was oiu‘ 
of the founders of the frish Confederation, 
which the more ardent section sot up in o]i- 
positimi to O’Connell’s paciiic organization. 
When the trouldous days of 18-18 came Duffy 
had to pass through the same trials as liis 
companions ; the Ufation wius anppre.ssed ; lie 
himself arrested, and only released after the 
goverimient liad four times attempted, and 
four times failed, to obtain a conviction. 

.Duffy began life again, resuscitated the 
Nation, and preached the modified gospel of 
constitutional agitation. He also had a share 
in founding ,a Parliamentary party, Jiavlng 
been electai for New Ross in la.’iB. Tlio ob- 
ject of this party was to obtain legislative 
rofomi.s, o.spi>cia11y for the cultivalom of the 
soil; and one of its principles was to hold 
aloof from both the .English partio.s. Tho de- 
fection of the late Justice Keogh aud others 
drove several of the ‘ ‘ Independent opposition” 
party, as it was called, to desjiair, .and de- 
stroyed for the moment all coniideiico in par- 


liamentary agitation. Duffy, being one among 
tho.se who had abandoneil hope, left Ireland 
to seek brighter fortunes and more prmuisin'.i: 
work in another land. 

He had not been long in Aiislralia bel’iu-f 
his talenfa metsuitahh) recognition; he had left. 
Ireland in Irtbfi, and was minister of publir 
works in Victoria in 1807. ’I’hat office lie 
liehl twice aftei' wards; and, inl87l,lioatl.ainij(l 
to the still liiglier position of jirimc minister 
of the colony. Being ilefeateil in parliaineut 
he deiuanded the right to dissolve; but \'is- 
count Canterbury, for reasons whicli weVf.' at 
tlio tiuio tile subject of liot controversy, de- 
clined to acceile to the roipiest, and Dulty li.'ul 
to resign. He was offered kiiiglitliood, wliich 
he at first refused, but ultimately accejited 
in May, 1873. .In 1876 he was elected .spcii.K-.er 
of the Legislativo Assembly. 

Eir Charles Duffy i.s ;i writer r,!’ viiMU'oiin 
proHi'aiidanrffeetiw'oi'ator; it ison bis poems, 
luiwever, that ids repiit.ition resl.-i. 
poems are few in uumlier, but there is seiii eely 
one among them that is not oxcellent. Ilis 
publications are The Jlathul I’oiirg of Irrhiod, 
iH l.’i (fifty editions); Yonng Irrhutd: .-I /'/'O//- 
ment of Irish Historg; C'onrersittwiis imth (lor- 
Igle; The Ijeagne of North umi Sonlh; The hife 
of Thomas Davis; liiriPs Ege Vicir, of Irish 
ilhtorg; Mg Life in, Tv'o llrniisp/irn's. Do 
is president of the Irish liitiTary !8oeii‘ty of 
London.] 


A lAY HHILUON. 

Iti-ollicr, do you love your brotlierV 
lirothor, are you all you seoitiV 
Do you live for moi'c tliiiii rnliutV 
Has your bife a law and wdieiiieV 
Arc you prompt to bear its ilut.io.s, 

As a bravo man may bosoomV 
Brother, nhiui the mist exlr.iliii!? 

From the fen of pride and dimlit, 
Neither seek the Iioiimc of liomlave 
Walling atraitoued Honis alioul, ; 

Bats I who, from tlniir unrnnv spy. hole, 
Cannot sue a world without.. 

Anchor in no stagnant idialloii- 
Trust tlio wide and wonilroiiH sea, 
Wlicre the tides are freidi fur ever, 

And the mighty cni-rents free; 

There, perchance, old yonng t.!olumliii», 
Your New World of tnitli may lie. 

Favour will not make deserving- 

(Can the smishino hrighten clay ?) 
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Slowly must it grow to Mossoin, .. 

Fed by labour and delay, 

And llie fairest bnd of promise 
Bears the taint of quick decay. 

You must strive for better guerdons; 
Strive to be the thing you’d seem; 

Bo tlio thing that God hatli made you, 
Channel for no borrowed stream; 

Sc hath lent you mind and conscionee: 
See you travel in their beam! 

See you scale life’s misty highlands 
By this light of living truth! 

And with bosom 1)raced for labour, 

Breast them in your manly youth; 

So when ago and care have found you, 
Sliall your downward path be smooth. 

Pear not, on that rugged highway, 

Bifa m.ay want its lawful zest; 

Sunny glens are in the mountain, 

Whore the vfosw'y feel may rest, 

Cooled in streams that gush for over 
From a loving mother’.s breast. 

“Simpio heart and simple pleasures," 

Ho they v/rito life’s golden rule; 

Ilonnnr won by siijiplc baseness, 

that drowns a cankered fool, 

Gleam as gleam the gohl and purple 
(')n a hot and raucid pool. 

Wear no sliow of wit or science, 

Bull the gems you’ve won, and weighed; 

'Jlhefts, like ivy on a ruin, 

Make the rifts they seem to shade: 

Arc you not a thief and beggar 
In the rarest spoils arrayed? 

Shadows deck a nuuny landscape. 

Making brighter all the bright: 

So, my brother! eare and danger 
On a loving nature light, 

Bringing all its latent beauties 
Out upon the common sight. 

Love the things tlnat God created, 

Make yonr brother’s need your care; 

Scorn and hate repel God’s blessinga, 

But whore lore is, then are there; 

Ah the moonbeams light the waters, 
Leaving rook and sand-bank bare. : 

Tims, my brother, gi'ow and nourish, 
Fearing none and loving all; 

For the true man needs no patron, 

Ho slvall eliml) and never crawl; 

Two tilings fashion their own channel — 
iriie strong man and tlie waterfall 


THE IRISH CHIEFS. 

Ohl to have lived like an Irish Chibi?, when hearts 
were fresh and true, 

And a manly thought, like a pealing bell, would 
quicken them tlirongh and tiirouyh; 

And the- seed of a gen’rou-s hope right soon to a 
fiery action gmw. 

And men would have Bcorned to talk and talk, and 
never a deed to do. 

Ohl the iron grasp. 

And the kindly clasp, 

And the laugh .so fond and gay; 

And the roaring lioard. 

And the ready sword, 

AVere the types of that vanished clay. 

Oh! to Lave lived as Brian lived, and to die as 
Brian died; 

llis land to win with the sword, and smile, as a 
warrior wins his bride. 

To knit its force in a kingly host, and rule it with 
kingly pride, 

And still in the girt of its guardian swords over 
victor fields to ride; 

And wlieii age wiw past, 

And when death came rust, 

To look with a softened oye 
On a luippy race 
Who had loved his face, 

And to die as a king sliould dio. 

Oh! to have lived dear Owen’s life — to live for a 
solemn end, 

To strive for the ruling strength and sidll God’s 
aaints to the Ohoaeii send ; 

And to come at lengtli with tliat holy strength, 
the bondage of fruud to rend, 

And pour the light of God’s freedom in where 
Tyrants and Slaves were denned; 

And to hear the brand 
AVitli an equal hand, 

Like a soldier of Truth and Right, 

And, oh! Saints, to dio, 

While our ilag flew high, 

Nor to look on its fall or flight. 

Ohl to have lived ms Grattan lived, in the glow of 
his manly yc.ara, 

To thunder again those iron words that thrill like 
the clash of speara; 

Onee more to Wend fora hedy end, our poaaants, 
and priests, and peers, 

Till England raged, like a bailled fiend, at the 
tramp of our A''olunteerfj. 

And, ohl beat of all, 

Far rather to fall 
(With a Idossedcr fate than he,) 

On a conqii’ring field, 
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Than one right, to yield. 

Of the island so pvond and free! 

Yot, scorn to cry on the days of old, when hearts 
were fresh and true, 

if hearts bo ■weak, oh! eliiofly </«:« the Missioned 
their work must do; 

Nor wants our day its own tit way, the w’ant is in 
j/o« and yau; 

For these eyes have seen as kingly a King iis ever 
dear Hrin knew. 

Anil with Jiriari’s will, 

And with Owen’s skill, 

And with glorious (Jrattan’s love. 

He had freed us soon — 

Hut death dnrkcnod his noon. 

And he sits with iJie saints above. 

lOlrl could you live as Davis lived — kind Heaven 
1)0 his bed I 

With an eye to guide, and a hand to rule, and ir 
Calm and kingly head, 

And a heart from whence, like a Holy Well, the 
soul of his land was fed, 

N 0 need to cry on the days of old that your holiest 
hope bo .sped. 

Then scorn to pray 
For a by-past ila,y — 

The whine of the sightless dinubl 
To the true and wise 
bet ft king arise. 

And ft holier day is eomcl 


iNNiyrrowHiV,' 

God bless tl)C gray mounfains of diirk Donegal, 
God bless Royal Aileaeli, the pride of Iheni all; 
For slie ,«its ovennoro like a (pieeii on bor tlinuie, 
And smiles on the valleys of Green Inuishowen. 
And fair are the valleys of Green Iiinishowcn, 
And hardy the fishers tlait call them their own — 
A race that nor traitor nor eoivanl have known 
Hnjoy the fair valleys of Oreon Imiishowcn. 

Oh ! simple and bold are flic bosoms they bear, 
bike the hills that with silenec and iialuro they 
share; 


1 luniilioweii (iiroiinuneea Tmiinhoiiu) is a wild imil 
lovtiiresuac .lislrict in the ooiiuty Dontigal, ialial)iii«I 
eliirlly hy the ileBcentoili of tin, Irl)ih ehiiis poimitted 
to reiimiii in iJlstor after the idautallon of .1 anias t. 'Che 
iiativi) lanstHiigo, iiiiil the songs and letteuda of the country, 
are ns luiivorsal as the people. One of (ho most familiar 
of those Icgomls is, (hat, a (roop of lluglt (PNoiH's IioWo 
lies in magic sleep in a eiivn under the hill oi Ailcuch, 
whore (lio princes of tlio country were formorly Inatallcd. 
Those hold troopani only wait to have the siwll removed 
to rush to the aid of their oumitiy; and a man (says (lie 
legend) who wandered ncciilciitally into tho cave, found 


For our God, who hath planted their iionie neur 
Ilia own. 

Breath’d His spirit abroad upon fair limisliowen. 
Then praise to our FatJierfer wild liiuinliowon, 
Where fiercely for ever the surges aii; Ijiroivn — 
Jtor weather nor fortune a tcrniie.st liiil.h l,)lown 
Could shako the strong bo,souis of liravo Iimish- 


See the bountiful Couldah” careuriii!!; almig --- 
A typo of their manhood .so sliilely iunl strong — 
On the weary for ever its i.ide is lai.slmvii, 
.Sothoysh.arew'ith the stranger in fair Iiinishoweti. 
God .guaril the kind homestoads of fair iniiish- 

Which inaahooil and virtue have idios'n for their 

Hot loDgsh.all that iiutioii in slincry gi’iwii, 
Thiit rciirs the tall peasiiuts of fair Inui.-iliowon. 

bike that oak of Ht. Hviile which iior Devil nor 
I laue, 

Nor Kasim nor Duiehmaueould rend fl■(Ull her lime, 
They have eluiig by the ereoil and the eauue of 
their own 

Through the iiiidnighi' of dango.r in lrui> Inuish- 

Thon shout for lliu glories of old 1 uni.ihoweii, 
The Ntrouifhold that foeimm leive uevei' o'or- 
throwiv— 

The soul and lliespiril, the Idooil iind the bone, 
'I’liai, guard tbe green vidie.v's of irue I nni,.howC'n. 

Nor purer of old was the loii.gue of ihe Gael, 
When the ehargiiie; ci/joo made the foi'eigner ijuail; 
Than it gladdens tlie stranger in weleome’s soft 

In the home-loving eiihiiei of kind Innidiowen, 
( 111 ! llinivisli, ye hoiuesleads of kind Imiiidnnveu, 
Where, scads of ii people's redempliim are sown; 
Right uooii sluill tho fruit of that iuniine; have, 
grown. 

To bless the kind hottiestcails of gTwm Innish- 


Wlicn they tell us the bile of a spelh-lrieken Imnd 
All eiitraneed, with iheir hridles ami broaii.iivortl.i 

Who await but the word to give Mriii her own. 
They can read you thal liddle in looini Innish- 


theni lying Initihlc tlieir li«)w.!i, fully armed, and lioUliu}; 
tho hriillc!) in tliolr Icmilii. line of tlicin liftcii hiii hiuid. 
and aslcutl, “ fa the tinin coini) f" and wlnuihei'ccidvcil no 
answer-tor tbe lutrinler wan tim inueli fi'inhicnnil to 
reply tlroppcl liaeli into bia letb.O'i fli.uie ..f tbe i.bl 
, folk coniiUler the story im allegory, and Intm-prut it M 
they tlualro.—fiV/imini /fio/e*. 

■) The (.'oultlidi, or ijuliliilf, la the chief river in Ibo in- 
nislioweii uioiiotabis. 
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Hurra for the Spajmeu' of proud Inuishowen! — 
Long Uto the wild Secra of stout Innialiowou! — 
May Mary, our mother, bo deaf to their moan 
Wlio love not the promise of proud Iiinishowenl i 


THE PATRIOT’S BEIDE. 

Oh! give me b.ack tliat royal dream 
My fancy wi’ought, 

When I have aeon your sunny eyes 
Grow moist with thought; 

And fondly hop’d, dear Love, your heart from 

Its spoil had caught; 

And laid me down to dream that dream divine. 
But true, mothought. 

Of how my life’s long task would be, to make yours 
blessed as it ought. 

To learn to love sweet N.ature more 
For your sweet sake, 

To watch witli you — deiir friend, with you! — 
Its wonders brenlc; 

The sparkling Bpriug in that bright face to see 
Its mirror make — 

On summer morns to ho,ar the sweet birds sing 
By linn and lake; 

And know your voice, yonr magic voice, could still 
a grander mnsie wake! 

On some old shell-strewn rook to sit 
In Autumn eves, 

Where gray Killiney cools the torrid air 
Hot autumn weaves; 

Or by that Holy Well in mountain lone, 
Where Faith believes 

(Fain would I b’liovo) its secret, darling, wi.sh 
True love achieves. 

Yet, ohl its Saint was not moi’e pure than she to 
whom my fond heart cleaves. 

To see the dank mid-winter night 
Pass like a noon, 

Sultry with thought from minds that teemed, 
And glowed like June: 

Whereto would pass in sculp’d and pictured 


Ami music thrill with many <a haughty strain, 
And dear old tune, 

Till hearts grew sad to hear the destined hour tc 
part had come so soon. 


To wake the old weird world that sleeps 
In Irish lore; 

The atr-ains sweet foreign Spenser sung 
By Mulla’a shore ; 

Dear Curran’s airy thoughts, like purple birds 
That shine and soar; 

Tone’s fiery hopes, and all the deathless vows 
That Grattan swore; 

The songs that once our own dear Davis sung — all, 
mel to sing no more. 

'To search with mother-love the gifts 
Our land can boa,st — 

Soft Erna’s isles, Heagh’a wooded slopes, 
Clare’s iron coast; 

Kildare, whose legends gray our bosoms stir 
With fay and ghost; 

Gray Monrne, green Antrim, purple Qlen- 
Lene’s fairy host; 

With raids to many a foreign land to learn to love 
dear Ireland most. 

And all those proud old vietor-fields 
Wo thrill to name; 

Whoso mom’vies are the stars that light 
Long nights of ahiime; 

The Caini, the Dun, tho Rath, the Tower, 
the Keep, 

That still proclaim 

In chroniules of clay and stone, how true, how 
deep 

Was Eir6’.s fame. 

Oh! we shall see them all, with her, that dear, 
dear friend wo two have lov’d the same. 

Yet ah! how truer, tond’rer still 
Mothought did .seem 

That scene of tranquil joy, that happy home. 
By Dodder's stream; 

The morning smile, that grew a fixid star 
With lovo-Ut beam, 

The ringing laugh, locked hand,H, and all the far 
And shining stream 

Of daUy love, that made our daily life diviner than 


For still to me, dear Friend, dear Love, 

Or both — dear Wife, 

Tour imago comes with serious thoughts, 

But tender, rife; 

No idle plaything to caress or chide 
In sport or strife; 

But my best chosen frioud, oompanion, guide, 
To walk through life, 

Link’d hand in hand, two equal, loving friends, 
true husband and true wife, 
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JXTLIA KAVANAHIL 

noim 1824 — Dinn 1877, 


[.Tulia Kavariagli was the (.lescciulaut of 
two ancient fi'ish fainiliea, and licv father, 
Mr. Morgan .K.avaiiagh, w.-ua known as the 
author of some euvions works uiion the Hcmrco 
and science of Jangnages. She was horn at 
TJiuries in 1824, hut at an early age she ac- i 
cornpanied lier paronts to London. A length- I 
ened residence in France during lier girlhood i 
enabled her to give those graphic descriptions i 
of French life and character in which .slio so i 
greatly excelled. In her twentieth year she i 
returned to London, anti .adopted literature Jis 
a pi’ofesaion. Her work, The Three Paths, a 
Stori/ for Youwj People, appeared in 1847 ; 
Madeleine, a Tale of Auver(/ne, followed in 
1848 j Women in Franae dwinff the Fi//litoenth 
Gentury next appeared. About 1858 she re- 
Tisited Franco, and travelled through Switwr- 
land and Italy, —-the result of a prolonged lour 
being the publication in J 858 of A Stmimer and 
Winter in the Two Finilics. In 18G2 Frenrli 
Women of Letters appeared, .'ind met with aiicli 
a favourable reception as to induce tlio .author 
to publish in the following year /inpl ish Women 
of Letters, as a coinpanio)i to Inu’ foriiim' work. 
Of the novels whieli Howed from her pvolilie 
pen, wo maynanve; Gruee Lee, llaehel Grai}, 
Jieatriee, Sibif’s Heeond Love, Dora, AdhlOjOnd • 
^ueen Mab. Slio wrote also an intcinsting i 
work eutilled Women of Gkristianiti/. 

All Miss Kavanagli’w books bavo piiH,s<'il 
tlu’ough several editions, and most of tlnuii 
have been republished in America, where 
she was a favourite, [u a writer so volumln- 
oiw we must expoef, a certain amount of in- 
equality; but it can be said with truth that 
her French tides are exqui-sito,— true to life, 
delicate in expression, simple, and at the satno 
time reiined in style :uid tlmroiighly pure in 
tone, ‘’lier writing,” remarks Mr. Charles 
Wood, from -whose interesting skotoh in tlie 
Athcamm we take most of our slatmnont, 
“wa.s (piiet and simple in stylo, but pure ami 
chaste, and characUuiwd by the same high- 
toned thought and morality that was pari; of 
the author’s own nature.” Nathalie, the 
volume from whieh our extract is given, is 
one of the best stories of French life pi obahly 
ever -writtou by an Unglish hand. Via hero, 
a man of strong will, of deop but controlled 
emotions, and of a high sense of honour, is 


I well painted, though lio has a liitle i;o() nmeii 
I of that nnpleafiant sleriiHesa, and that dis- 
I courteous Melf-a-ssei’tioti, with whleli loo fre- 
I (piently female novelistn deliglif; to endow 
I their favourite.^. 'I'lie picture of the alfei!- 
I tionatci, warm-hearted heroine i.s witliout a. 
blot. For several years before Jier ileai/h Miss 
Kava.nagh had been in imor heallli, and she 
died suddenly on the morning of the dSth of 
October, 1877, at .Kiee, where .she had resided 
for .some yeans with her inollier. Forfrot-nw- 
Nofs is tlio appropriate tide of lu r iasl work, 
pulijiahed after her deatii m lHV8.j 


[Nathalie and Ifose are sinters, Itose ban 
been for years a eoii(ii(m!d invalid, and ai Hie 
pi'riod when the extraeh opens i.s elose (ipon 
dealh. Nathalie, on the other hand, ha i been 
rejected by the nteni and nol. aliogelliei' rea- 
fionalile lo\erwho in Miss Kav.inaj h'i hero. 
'I’lie. eoiiU'iist lietwism (he spiiitnal-niinded 
.sister and tlio eiirlldy but delighlfu! Na- 
l.halie in beautifully broiiglit out in Uie p;ei- 
aago.] 

A few days before her end (heyn.i.l loe.elher 
i in their little room, whero liose had of late 
' reiiiaineil almost o.xelusively. It u.isa calm 
' iuil.nmn evmdng, full of aereniiy and reiaeie. 
The lower of the old idiliey rose in dark and 
distinct outlines on the. blue sky; l;he eolony 
of rookn cawed and wheeled round it in eir- 
cliug tlight, before they settled down to (heir 
night’s rest. iJeyond (he abbey e.vtended the 
abandoned cloistens, and the lonely ehureli- 
yard, with low gray tomb stone) aniil; into (lie 
earth, and a, towiliirk ey(iri'.sse'), lisin;; (i.il .-iuil 
Uiofionless, in the nlillneiis of eiiSiiiO;. The 
Nun had set, but a, rony (IhmIi iitill liie'-eriMl iii 
tho west, blemling softly witli libioh's of va- 
lamry gray, which melted in (heir tuin into 
the, deopeuiiig blue of the ujiper akj . 

'‘It will be fine to-morrow,” .-aid Uo.ho, 

KIio was leaning back in her chair, wliieli 
faced thowdiidow, Jfnr look was f.i',1i ne>t on 
thfs sky; her conntonaneo was wiJui. Natlialio 
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sat near her, looking at her sister, and holding 
one of her hands within her own. 

“How do yon know it wiE be fine to- 
morrow 1" she asked. 

“ Look at those red streaks in the sky. 
Eesidea, the air is so clear Mid still. Listen, 
and you will hear the lowing of the distant 
cattle. How faint it sounds ! The herds are 
coining hack from pasture. Yes, it will surely 
he fine to-morrow.” 

The heart of Nathalie grew sad witliin her. 
She had seldom or ever heard her sister allude 
to the beauties of nature before her illness, but 
since then, the dying girl seemed to love such 
theme.s. The freshness of the summer moru- 
inga, the warmth and life of fervid noonday, 
the fading loveliness of eve, were for ever 
haunting her sick-hed. Although Hose knew 
well her state, and never expressed the least 
regret for life, Nathalie sometimes feared her 
sister was not quite so resigned as .she had 
first thought her to be. 'When Hose sjioke 
thus of what would so .soon be lost to her for 
ever, the young girl gently endeavoured to 
divert her thoughts. She now observed, — 

“ Mfulamo Lavigne wishes to know whether 
there is anything you would like to-night?” 

“ She is very kind, but I wish for nothing, 
fjonk lit that largo, brilliant stfU’, Nathalie. 
Hues it not aoeni to rise slowly before us, as 
if it know of its own beauty? Is there not 
Bcnnethiiig of tho spirit of life in its light, so 
tremulous and yet so clear?” 

" ft is very beautiful,” answered Nathalie; 
“but E fear you will tako cold, Bose.” She 
ruse io close Iho window as slie spoke. 

“ Do not,” replied Hose, ari'esting her with 
her pale thin hand; “there is no chillness in 
tho air, inul the sight of .all this beauty does j 
me good.” 

Nathalie resumed her seat. There was a i 
brief silence. j 

“ 5foii may dose the window now,” at length 
said Eose. 

“The room is almost dark; shall T got a 
light?” 

“ No1 yet. My poor aunt being blind her- 
self, cannot endure other.s to have light burn- 
ing. f do not wish to vex her for the little 
while f have yet to live.” 

Nathalie turned her head away. 

“Oh! Hose,” she said, at length, “whysiieak 
thus? You eaimot know.” 

“ ilut you do know,” gravely replied Eose, 
“ and knowing, should not seek to deceive me.” 

NatJialic did not an.swcr. ller .sister con- 
tinued, “You see that I am well aware of 


everything; we can therefore talk quite 
frankly; and there is a question I have long 
wished to ask you what will you do when I 
iim gone?” 

“ God knows,” answered Nathalie, in a low 
tone, 

“Will you stay here with my poor aunt, 
who has so great a horror of being left alone 
with l)dsir6e?” 

Nathalie shook her head. 

“ You will not,” pursued Eose, “and I cannot 
blame you; it were Indood a living death. But 
what will you do, my poor child?” 

“Trust to Providence.” 

There was a pause. 

“ It is strange,” at length said Eose, “but it 
seems to me as if you did not speak with your 
usual frankness. Answer me truly — have you 
any plan settled in your own mind?” 

She bent forward as she spoke to look at 
her sister, whose troubled and averted look 
confirmed her suspicion. 

“What is it, Nathalie?” she gravely asked. 

“You talk of settled plan — I have none, 
Eose, hut when Mademoiselle Dantin called 
the other day, she asked me if I would return 
to her school after the vacation.” 

“ Did j'ou consent?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

“ But you wish for it. Why so?” 

“ It is as good a place as another, and she 
has offered me an increase of salary.” 

Bose looked at her fixedly. 

“And the.se,” she said at length, “these are 
your iriotive.s for going baek to that school, so 
near that house which was once to have been 
yours? Oh, Nathalie! do you think me blind? 
Do you think me unable to read your heart 
and its enduring resentment? Oh! you are 
indeed a ti'ue daughter of the Soutli — proud 
and vindictive.” 

A flush rose to Nathalie’s brow. 

“Yes, Rose,” she said, with subdued vehe- 
mence, “you speak truly; I feel it is my 
mother’s southern blood, and hem only, that 
flow.s in my veins. And in the south, if we 
know how to love, we also know how to litile. 
lie once .said I had energy enough for Ihe 
feeling. I will show him ho was a prophet. 
He said lie would he years away: do not 
believe it, Eo.se; do not buiieve it. He will 
return soon, jierehancu; soon enougli, at leust, 
for iny purpose. He shall see me the depen- 
dant of a tyraimicid mistress, .'iml he shall say 
to himself that he might have spared me that 
fate, for which I care not, but which, if what 
his aunt has told me be true, it will grieve and 
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torment, him to see. We caimot be so neiu- 
witliout meeting; I alwll neither seek nor imuil 
it, but 1 know tliat it will be so. He took 
one last look when we parted; I waa pale and 
aorrow-strieken then; but I am not so now; 
pride lias come to my aid, and when we meet 
again there will be eiiongli left for regret, in 
the beauty that once pleased his eye. He will 
suffer, I know ho will ; let him ; I, too, have 
suffered. He will feel that though thus over 
near, we are for ever separated; let him; 1, too, i 
have felt it. Tliere will arise in hia lieavt a i 
ceaseless regret for something lost; an unavail- 
ing wish that the past might bo effaced. Lot i 
the regret and dusire rise; I, too, have known I 
them.” 

Her brow was knit, lier looks fixed, her lips i 
were firmly compressed, and for awliile her 
pale face lit up with aomethiug of the deadly I 
- beauty given to the Medusa, 

“ You see, Tl<we,” slie resumed, more calmly, 
“tli.'it [ am, a.s you say, viiidiclivo; but miuo 
is tlie passive vengeance of mere feeling.” 

: “ Wluit become, s of your vengeance, if ho is 
indifferent and cold’?" asked Rose. 

“He cannot, ho cannot,” vehemently replied 
the young girl; “ he cannot be so. rudill'ercut! 

I defy liirn,” 

“And if he repents? if he asks you to for- 
give the past?” 

. “He will not do .so, Rose; hut if he did I 
should refuse liim, ns inexorably as (‘vei- he 
. uttered refusal.” 

Ro.so looked at lior with gontlo sorious- 

. “My poor child,” she .said, “can you indeed 
hold tho.so feelings, wliil.st living, as you do, 
in the very sight and presence of death. 1 lOok 
at me; think of what 1 am, of wlial 1 shall bo 
ere long, and confess that the feelings of your 
heart Iwloiig to the perishable, not to tho 
divine, part of your nature. You have re- 
ceived your sorrow as a curse, and it was sent 
only as a chastening trial.” 

“Oh ! Rose, give me your faith,” sadly re- 
plied Nathalie, “and 1 will forswear my feel- 
ings, ;ind coiifoa.s that my fate is just. But 
how can I, when I see you so gooil, so iiuiok, 
BO noble, condemned from childhood to passive 
sufferings ? I was rebellious, but you, Rose, 
needed no trial, What has your wasted youth 
led to ?” 

•Bose laid her hand lightly on her .sistor’s 
arm,. 

she said very earnestly, “know 
'this; none, no, none have ever suffered in vain, 
j The silent tears which the lonely night beheld 


were not in vain; the inward and still unknown 
strife was not in vain; not even tlie dreams 
of my youth or tho sorrows of your love have 
been vain. Wo are linked to (,mo uimtlior, 
here below, by a chain .so fine, that mort.si oye 
can never .see it; so strong, that mortal strength 
can never break it. If the sorrow we luiv(} 
known h.as given us a move kindly feeling 
towards the sidl’eriiig ; if it; lias only ilr.'iwu 
forth one gentle woid moi'e, can it 1u! .-.aid to 
have been in vain?” 

“Oh! .Rose,” gloomijy .said Natlialie, “life i.s 
more than a duty, at that rate; it is an etei'iial 
sacrifice." 

“And why not I” asked .Ko.se, with a kindly 
look; “why not? Yo.s, a sacrifice. Tliere are 

many patlis; tho goal is one. Some I, hey are 

happy- are ealle,l upon (u .struggle foi’ Iriilh 
and right, in the siglil of (.lod and man ; to 
endure tlie weariness, tbe biiriiiug lieat of Ihe 
noonday sun, until tlie evening’s well-earned 
rest is won at length. Olil great ,iiiil gloriniu 
is thoir fate —a fate a,ngels might; envy. 
Others, less known, less tried, more happy, 
aeeoi'iling to hiimau weakiie.ss, aeeom))lisii 
humble duties, and follow only tbi'eoel,sliaily 
paths of life. 'I'hey toil and suffer, too, but 
the pure halo of a divine piiaee is ai'onnd them 
still. 'J'o a third elass, wlioiii the .Mmighty 
kiiow.s as less gifted to aet, les.s til. to smitlie 
the woes .'ind eares of others, anolher fate is 
given. Their, s, "she added, and lier voiee grew 
tremulous and low, “is to jiiiss Ihniugli life, in 
the vain longing fordoing better tbiin;H; in 
stagnant iiuieiiiess when the soul’s passion i.s 
aelion; their saeriliee is (hat of will, and they, 
too, liave their reward, and eiilor at la-.t into 
the end and eonauuiniation of all tiling, s-— 
God." 

But thou.gh t.lie soul of Ro.se, long pui ilied 
hy faitli, eould rise thus lligh, that of IVatlialie, 
darkened by eartlily sliadows, could not fol- 
low. 

“And is this,” she askod, loolting at, her 
sister, “the reward proiiii.sed to virtue!'' 

“And why should virtue ,,eek a, lewartl!" 
returned the iiiexoralile Hosii. “.Miove all, 
why should it hojie for what was never pi'o- 

niiseil an eartlily reward! Who liml iu 

vented that .sinful lie ! ( !ro,-i ;e i, .sorrowa, and 

untold agonies of spirit, iliese are it i proper 
rewards; lot it seek none other. But you 
look half-terrified. My eliilil, do not Inis- 
undemtaud me. All is not misery; ihere is 
joy in the bravo emluraiicu of sorrow; there i.s 
happiness in adoration, nol in tho eoid lip 
wonshiji, hut in tbe fervent adoration of tbe 
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fxilent heart; and there is a divine peace in produced a strange impression on me. Asa 
prayer. For what is prayer? Communion child I wondered what glorious iue.ssenger 
with God and humanity: with tlie great Being from heaven was thus solemnly greeted Ity 
whose infinitude is beyond mortal comprehen- tho.se of earth. I thought of winged augols 
sion; with the frail finite creatures who suffer visiting patriarchs of the desert; of spirits in 
here below in their narrow .space. 1 can see white robes with diadems made of the eternal 
you pity me; but when I have known all these stars. Oh, Natluilie ! even such a pure mos- 
feeling.Sj i.s it possible I should think myself sengcr is death to me now. He comes, the 
quite unliappy?” bearer of glorious tidings, the herald of the 

“Ho you regret life?” asked Nathalie. Eternal, and I too say, ‘Blessed be he who 
“No; that wei-e difficult,” replied Rose, with cometh in the name of the Lord.’” 
a touch of sadness ; “ nature is weak, and, ac- Eo.se bowed her head and uttered the la.st 
cording to her, I have not been quite Imjipy. w'ords in a low tone as if it were something 
But my ,5on'ow,s have led to this much good; inwanl, and not mere extoisial aon.se, that 
that though I am young and see the light of .simke wit})in her. The moon liad risen from 
life fiMling from me fast, I fear not death. Can behind the abbey-tower, and now throw its 
tlie solitiiry la, rap Avbieh burned unheeded pale ray on her calm features and bending 
through the long and weary night, see w-ith profile. As she sat there, in an attitude of 
terror the dawn which tells the coming of a monumental stillness, Nathalie gazed on her 
purer day ? We hear of the .shadow of the with an awe which is not that wo feel for the 
valley of death; we should hoar of the shadow dying or the dead. Rose belonged to neither; 
of the valley of life; for life is indeed a gloomy the bai-que wiis not yet bearing her away over ; 
valley, full of doubt, and still shrouded in that dark flood which leads to the better land; 
dark mists. We. descend into it we know not but she stood on the very brink of the break- 
how ; obscurity and dismay beset the path we ing waves, and her clear glance seemed already 
must tread; we journey we know not whither, to behold the uukuo'wu shorej beyond. It was 
unless through faith; but as we ascend the air this aw'od Nathalie. To her that other world,. 
becomes more purs, tlie sky move clear; iviid of which Rose spoke so calmly, was shrouded 
when we stimd on the crowning rock, light in mists. She believed, but human faith is 
reigns above, and darkness at our feet.” weak, and slio had too long made her horns 

She spoke, with fervent earnestness. among the dreams and hopes of earth, not to 

“ I onvy you yoirr living faith,” said Nathalie, dread bidding them a last fstrewoll. 
eyeing her mournfully; “ I am not happy, I feel Three, days after this Rose died, 

as if T should never again be happy in this life; It was a calm twilight ; she had laid down 
but I would not leave the. dark valley yet, and on her bed to vest awhile; Nathalie sat at the 
my whole soul would sink with terror at the foot of her couch ; an unconquerable sadness 
prosiicct of death.” had been over her since the morning, when 

“ But you shall not die yet, my poor child,” Rose, had given a strange lingering look at the 
affectionately said Rose, turning towards her rising sun, and then turned away with some- 
Bi8tBrwith;,i faint smile; “it is natural for you thing like sudden pain. Towards evening 
to feel thus. The flesh is weak in youth. Nathalie had said to her, — 

Faith comes with son-owing years, and when “ Do look at that beautiful sunset.” 
we leave its early hours behind us, life grows “No,” replied her sister, in a low tone, “it 
less dear. Oh ! why at any age is death made is better not;” and she steadily kept her loolc 
so very awful? Why were the scythe, the averted until the last golden gleam lui.d faded 
skeleton, the grim visage, given as attributes away from the walla of the little room. Then 
to this gentlo deliverer ? I would have him she turned and looked at the gray sky, and 
an angel, calm, pitying, and siid, but beautiful, smiled — perchance at this last victory. It was 
and no king of terrors. A deliverer he is, for soon after this that she lay down; she felt 
docs he not sever the subtle yet heavy chain drowsy, she said, ami wearied, sleep would do 
which links the spirit to the flesh, life to clay? her good. She spoke for a few minutes more 
Natlialie, do you remember that jrassiige in to her sister, tlien slowly fell asleep. She 
thoserviccof the mass, when, after the Hosanna woke no more, and Nathalie novel’ knew 
has been sung, the choir raise their voices and at what moment, wliilst she watched there 
sing; Beuedictus qui venit in nomine Domini by her sister, sleep had ceased, and death. 
— ‘Blessed he he who cometh in the name of begun. 

the Lord.’ From 1uyearliestyear9the.se words “Slieis sleeping,” whispered D&iree, when 
Von in. 53 
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Nartialie, at li'ngtli alarmed, called her up; 
“she was always quiet — very <iuiet, Made- 
meiselle. Nathalie; one never heard her Jihont 
the i>lace, she is a very quiet girl.” 

But when she saw what sort of a repose had 


fallen on the quiet Eoae, she hid her face in 
her hands, and wept by tliat lied of duath, 
Like a shadow Eos(! had movi'-d l,Iiri>il}j;li 
life, and like a shadow she iioischiBsly passed 
away from it when her time was eomu. 


lilOIIAED DALTON WILLIAMS. 

Bouh 1S23~I)ii!d 1862. 


Eiehard Dalton Williams was one of tlie 
young recruits winch the Nation drew into 
its ranks in the exeiting days when O’Oon- 
neira agitation, after it laid reached its zenith, 
Was iihont to perish hoforo a more ardent ami 
daring movement. Early in lfi-12 appoiU’ed 
tlieuowly'Btiu'ted papm- the “Lament fordwen 
Eoe.” This was the first poem that came 
from the jion of Thomas Davis. A few months 
later the Nation published the “Mmj.ster W.ar 
Song.” This was the first eontiibution of 
Williams. 

At the moment when ho wroh; this .spirit- 
stirring appeal Williams w!is still ii suhool- 
hoy. He was horn in Dublin; thu date of his 
birth is unoerUin, hut tho one usually as- 
signed is thu dth of October, 1822. At au (!avly 
age ho was removed 1u (Ireiiaiistown, ne.ir 
tho Devil’s .Bit, one of tho most romantic .spots 
in Tipperary. lie w.as first sent to school to 
St. Slaiiislnus College, 'I'lillabeg; and after- 
wards to Carlow College. It was while a 
pupil at the latter plaec that he wrote, the 
I)oam in the Nation already referred to. His 
school-hoy days over, he went to 1 liihliu to pre- 
pare fur the medical professLon. 1 u his leisure 
hours he amused himself by writing .a series of 
poems, full of grotesque humour under the 
title Thi Misadventures of a Mcdkal tStude7it, 
These verses may ho read still with keen 
delight, hut much of their point is lost owing 
to the ephemeral cliai’actor of many of tho 
idlusions. Though the revolutionary temjsisl 
was passing over Dubliu, Williams managed 
to pursue his studies with cojisiderahle dili- 
gemee; hut at last the time esuno when ho 
eould no longer escape from the maelstrom. 
On May 2(1, 1848, Mitchel w.'is convieted, iunl 
on tlie following day his paper, the United 
Jnsiman, was supiiressed. New revolution- 
ary journals at once rose to fill tho vacant 
place; John Martin skirted the Irish Felon; 
and Williams, with his friend Kevin Izod 
• O’Doherfcy, established the Irish Trilmne, Of 
: course the new journals went the same way 


as the old; Maitin wa.s convieted and trans- 
ported, so wa.s O’Doherty ; hut iigainst Williams 
the ci-own failed to obtain a conviction. 

Williams resumed for a while liis medical 
studies, taking his diploma in iMiinhnrgh; 
hut, like ao many olheis, he fell Muli dv'ep 
disaj)jic)iiitmout at tiui failui'o of the move- 
moiitof 1818 that he longed for aimtlier laml 
and dillerout surroundings. In IWil Ueenii- 
grated to America, and afler a while ui'ttled 
down in New Orhiaiin as a medical man, 
Aftoi- this camo two lliUings, his last resideiicu 
being 'I’hibodeanx in Louisiana, .ri ere he was 
when the gre.-it Amorioaii civil Wiir broke out. 
Jlo took advantage, of tim occasion to write tho 
“Bong of the IrisU-Awericiin Eegiinents,” in 
which the old i-ohol s(!utiments Avere e.xjuvHscd 
in .stirring verse. While bin pen thus relained 
its full vigoim, Willkuis iiimself had begun 1o 
decay; cimsumptiou had .seized hold of his 
frame, iuid on .fidy fi, 1802, ho died. A (oueh- 
ing iiioident followed. His restiug-pl;rce had 
hcon marked by nothing hott.er than a nidu 
deal ho;ird hearing his nainu iiiul tho date of 
his doiith. .Shortly !i,ftor liis doath Humi! com- 
paiiies of Irish-Amorteau soldiers h.q.poued 
to pass throiigli tlie locality; .'ind, re.sohing 
ill, at the sjiot of a countryman so gifted mid 
ao faithful should Tw jiropcrly markeii, raiseil 
liysuhscriptiou a immumeutof (.fa rrara marble, 
inscribed with ,'i brief hut eloquent ojiilaph. 

Tho pooms of Williams Jiave boon L .m-d in 
a colloctod form by tho propriotors of thu 
Nation, in whose early ^lagcs his mm tie p? tmin 
of “Shamrock” wa,s so well known. 


BKN-JIKLEE. 

I ramhlctl awiy, on a festival day, 

Prom vanity, ghirc, and noise, 

To calm my son), whore the wavelets roll. 

In solitude's holy joys, - 
By the lomdy cliUfi, wlicncc the white gidl starts, 
■Whore tho cluHlcring scii-phdts blow, 
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And the Irish rose on the. purple quartz 
Bends over the waves below — 

Where the ranialiue clings, and tliesampliireswings, 
And the long laminaria trails, 

And the sea-bird springs on his snowy wings. 

To blend with the distant sails. 

I leaned on a rock, and the cool waves there 
.Plashed on tlie shinglea I’ound, 

And the breath of Nature lifted my liair — 

Dear God ! how the face of thy child is fair 1 
-;Vnd a gush of memory, tears, and pray’r. 

My spirit a moment drowned, 

I bowed me down to tho rippling wave — 

For a swift sail glided near — 

And the spray as it fell upon pebble and .sheU 
Eeceived, it may be, a tear. 

For well I remomhor the festal days. 

On this shore, that Hy-Brnssil seemed — 

Tho friends I trusted, the dreams I dreamed, 
Hopes high as the clouds above — 

Perohanoe ’twas a dream of a land redeemed, 
Perclmnco ’twa.s a dream of love. 

When lirst I trod on this breezy sod, 

To me it was holy ground. 

For genius and beauty, rays of God, 

Like a swarm of stars shone round. 

Well! well! I have learned rude lessons since then, 
In life’s disonehantod hall; 

I have scanned the motivoa and ways of men, 
And the .skeleton grins through all. 

Of the great heart-treasure of hope and triwfc 
I exulted to feel mine own, 

Piemains, in that down-trod temple’s dust, 

But faith in God alone. 

I have seen too oft tho domino torn, 

And the mask from tiio face of men, 

To have aught hut a smile of tranquil scorn 
For all believed in then. 

Tlio day is dark as tho night with woes, , 

And my dream.s are of battles lo,st, 

Of eclipse, phantoms, wrecks, and foes, 

And of exiles tempest-tost. 

No more 1 no more 1 On the dreary shore 
I hoar a ectoina-Hong; 

With the early dead is my lonely bed — 

You shall not call me long; 

I fade away to the home of clay. 

With not one dream fulfilled ; 

My wroiithless brow in the dust I bow, 

My heart and harp arc stilled. 

Oh : would I miglit vest, when my wul departs, 
Where tho clustering .soa-pink.s blow, . 

And the Irish rose on the purple quartz 
Droops over the waves below — 

Whore crystals gleam in the caves about, 

Like virtue in human .souls, 

And the victor Sea, with a thunder-shout, 
Tlu’ough tho breach in the rock-wall rolls! 


ADIEU TO INNISFAIL. 

Adieu! — The snowy sail 
Swells her bosom to the gale 
And our bark from Innisfail 
Bounds away. 

IVhile we gaze upon thy shore 
That we never shall see more, 

And the blinding tears flow o’er. 
We pray. — 

Ma. vuirtimn! be thou long 
In peace tho qneen of son,g — 

In battle proud and strong 

Be saints thine oflhprlng still. 

True heroes gimrd each hill, 

And harps by every rill 

Sound free! 

Though round her Indian bowers 
The hand of nature showers 
The brightest blooming flowers 
Of our sphere; 

Yet not the richest ro.se 
In an cUkn clime that blows, 

Like tho briar at homo that grows. 
Is dear. 

Though glowing breasts may ho 
In soft vales beyond the sea, 

Yet ever, gra ma chrec, 

Shall ! wail 

For the heart of love I leave, 

In the dreary hours of eve, 

On thy stormy shores to grieve, 
Innisfail ! 

But mem'ry o’er the deep 
On her dewy wing shall sweep. 
When in midnight hours I weep 
O'er thy wrongs; 
And brittis me, steeped in tears, 
Tho dead flowei-s of other years. 
And waft unto my earn 

Home’s songs. 
When I slumber in tho gloom 
Of a nameless, toreigu tomb. 

By a distant ocean’s boom, 
Innisfail ! 

Around thy om’rald shore 
May tho clasping sea adom, 

And each wave in thunder roar, 
‘‘AUUaiU” 

And when the final sigh 
Shall bear my soul on high. 

And on chainle.s8 wing I fly 

Throxrgli tho Iflue, 
Earth’s latest thought .shall 1)0, 

As I soar above tho sea, 

“Green Erin, dear, to thee 
Adieu!” 




JOHN FEANOIS WALLEIl. 


[Dr. Wfiller wsia an inistanee of fclio poets 
who pi'fiserve in age tiio ardour of their youth. 
He died at the advaneod age of eiglity-fonr ; 
but even in his later years ho -was an active 
contributor to periodical literature. He was 
born in Jainerick in 1810; entered Trinity 
College -when he was but sixteen, and gradu- 
ated a year before the great Eeforiu Act. 
He was' called to the bar in 18.13; in 1852 
he received from hia university the honorary 
dc'grc!t!.s of LL.H, iuid LL.D., and some time 
later waa appointed ono of the permanent 
•olfieiala of tho Courts of Cliancery. 

Such, brieily, .are Boino of the facts con- 
nected witli the pnifoHsioiml and less imjior- 
tant side of Dr. Waller’s career. To many 
it may bo more interesting to know that ho 
began to write in thosu e.ai'ly years when ho 
Wins in London .stiulying for tho l«ir. Tlie 
■foundation of tho Dublin Univarsity Uw/azino 
opened to him, as to so many other Tri.sh 
littemtaurs, a field of literary :iclivity. I'br 
many years he w.as one of tins most freijnent 
■of its ))oetio eoiitrihntor.s, ids poems appearing 
usually under tho «o»i dc plwiw ot “.lonathan 
.Frcilte Slingshy.” A collection ot those poenm 
under tho title of '/Vic Sltnynhy I'lipcrs was 
puhlishod in 1 862. In 18, "id 1 ir, Wa lle.r 1 ivought 
out a second volume of poeiun, which were 
highly spoken of both in tho JSuglish atul I rish 
pi’osa. In 18.56 ajipoavod tlui Doiui Itridal. 
In addition to his pootii; labours J,)r, Waller 
performed hi.s share of tho wear-aml-toarwork 
of literature. Ho edited tho University Mmja- 
sine for some years after the retirement of 
Clmrlea Lever from tho jioat; wrote many of 
the articles in The Imperial Dictimwy o/'| 
Universal Biography, and generally super- 
vised the production of that hook; and he also 
published an edition of Goldsmith’s worhs. 

Dr, Waller’s chief strength as a poet lies in 
his power of inolodiniis ver.sific.ition. 'J'ho 
rhythm and rhyme in his iiiocc.s, the slwrlur 
ones esjiecially, .ire jierfect. Many of Ins songs 
have accorilingly become cuctronioly popular, 
and have been eagerly grasped at by tho musi- 
cal composin' in search of the fit accompani- 
ments of words to music. The majority of 
,l)r. Waller’s poems aro tender, or tranquilly 
fanciful; but he liiis a rich vein of humour as 
well, and some of his verses are very njirth- 
; provoking.] 


Tin<l Sl’fNNINd-WllMKli HONG.' 

Mellow tlic mooiiliaht to shino is hcgiuuiuK; 

Close by the window ymmg Uiliuui is spiiming; 
Bent o’er the fire her hlind gniiuhnolhcr, nitting, 
Is eroaning, and nioaninir, and drowsily Icnitting — 
"Eileen, achora, .1 hear .some ono ta])piiig,” 

“”l’is the ivy, dear mother, again.st fclio glass ilap- 
piug-" 

“Eileen, I surely hoar somehody sighing.” 

“”l’is tho Hound, mother dear, of the sunimorwind 
dying." 

Merrily, cheerily, noisily wliirring, 

Swings tlie wheel, spins tjiu reel, while tho 
foot’s slin'ing; 

S|irightly, and lighUy, and airily ringinj);, 
il'hrills the sweet voice of (he yoiiuK maiden 
siiigiiig. 

" What's that noise that I luiav at tins window, 1 
wonder?” 

“’I'is the little birds chirping the hollydnuih 
under." 

" Wind, makes you he shoving and iniiV)n;>; your 

And Hinging- all wrong that edd song' of ‘iflns 
Coohm ? ’ " 

'I'here’s a form at the eai.cmont —the form of her 

And ho whispers, wilh face heui,, " I’m ■svaiting 
for you, love; 

Cot up on the stool, through tho loll ice step !i,ghtly, 
Wo'll rove in tins grove M’liilo tins moon’s sliinirig 
hrightly. ” 

Merrily, oheorily, noisily wJiirnng, 

.Swing's tlio wheel, spins Ijio rod, while tho 
fool.’s stirring! 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily I'iiiiJing, 
'I'hrills the sweet voioo of tlie young iimidon 
singing. 

Tho maid Bhakes her head, on her lip lays her 
fingurs, 

.Steals up from the seal.- -iong-i toim, lu id yot lingors, 
A frightened glaueo tnrn-i lo her drom.y griind- 

I’lits one font on the stool, spins Iho winsd witli 
the other. 

Lazily, easily, swings now tho wheel round; 
Hlowly and lowly is lieurd now the reel's sound; 
hToi.sclosH and light to (ho lattice uliovo her 
Tho maid stops — then leiips to thoai'itif! oflier lover. 
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Slower — and slower — and slower the ivheel 

Lower — and lower— -and lower the reel rings; 
Ere the r-eel and the wheel stopped their 
ringing and moving, 

Thro’ the grove the yonng lovers by moon- 
light are roving. 


A PLEA POB IRISH UNION. 

Ail' — “St. Patrick’s Day.” 

The white and the orange, the blue and the 
green, boys, 

We’ll blend them togetlierin concord to-night; 
The orange, most .sweet, amid green leaves is seen, 
boys, 

The lovoliost pansy is blue and wbite. 

The light of the day, 

As it glides away. 

Paints with orange the while clouds that float on 
the West ; 

And the billows that roar, 

Uonnd our ow’n i.shind shore. 

Lay their green heads to rest on the blue Heaven’s 

Whore sky and sea meet in the distance aivay, | 
As Nature thus shows us how well she can fuse 'm, 
Wci’ll blond them in love on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The linos of the prism, philosoplicrs say, hoys. 

Are noug'iit but, tlie sunlight resolved into parts. 
They’re lieiuUooua, no doulit, but I think that the 
ray, boys, 

Unbroken, more lights up and warms our hearts, 
Eaoh musical tone, 

Sfivack one by one, 

Makes melody sweet, it is true, on the car; 
iJut lot tile liaiid ring 
All at once every string. 

And, oh ! there is hamony now that is glorioua, 
In unison pealing to Heaven away; 

For u.vio.N’ is hearty, and .strengtli, and victorions. 
Of hues, tones, and hearts, on St. Patrick’s Day. 

Tho.so hues in one bo.som he sure to unite, hoys, 
IjCt Ciieli Irish heart wear iho,se emblems so true; 
Be fresh as the green, and be pure as tbe white, boy.s. 
Be bright as the orange, sincere as the blue, 

I care not a .jot 

Be your scarf white or not, 

If you love as a lirother each ciiild of the soil. 

I ask not yom- ci'ocd, 

1 f you stand in her need, 

To the land of your birtli in the hour of her dolours, 
The foe of her foes, let them be who they may. 
'riicn, “fusion of hearts and confusion of colours,” 
Be the Irishman's toast on St. Patrick’s Day.” 


THE SONG OF THE GLASS. 

Once Genius, and Beauty, and I’icasuve 
Sought the goddess of Art in her shrine; 

And prayed her to fashion a treasure. 

The brightest her skill could combine. 

Said the goddeas, well pleased at the notion, 

“ Most gladly I’ll work your behest; 

From the margin of yonder blue ocean, 

Let each bring the gift that seom.s heat.” 

Clwnu . — Then push round theflagon,eaeh brother. 
But fill bumper-high ere it pass ; 

And while we hoh-nob one another, 

You’ll sing us “The Song of the Glass. ” 

Beauty fetched from her ocean-water 
The sea-wraik that lay on the strand; 

And Pleasure the goUloti sands brought her 
That he stole from Time’s tremulous hand, 

But Genius wont pondering and choosing, 

Wliere gay shells and sea-flowers shine. 

Grasped a sun-lightcd wave in his musing, 

And found his hand sparkling with brine, 
G/iorus . — Then push round the flagon, &o, 

“’Tis well,” said the goddess, as smiling, 

Each offering she curiously scanned, 

On her altar mysteriously piling 
Tile brine, and tbo wraik, and the sand; 

.Mi.xing ni), with strange spells as she used them. 
Salt, kali, and flint in a mass, 

With tlio flame of the lightning She fused them, 
And the marvellous compound was — Gla.ss ! 
Cljoras.— Then push round the flagon, fee. 

Beauty glanced at the Crystal, half-frighted, 

For stirring with life it was seen; 

Till gasing, she blushed all deUghtod, 

As .she saw her own image within. 

“Henceforth,” she exclaiinod, “bo thou ever 
The miiTor to Beauty most dear; 

Not from steel, or from .silver, or river. 

Is the reflex so lustrous and clear.” 

Chorus . — Then push round the flagon, fee, 

But Genius the while rent asunder 
A fragment, and raising it high. 

Looked through it, beholding with wonder 
New stars over-olu.stering tlio sky. 

With rapture he cried, "Norn is given 
To Genius the power divine, 

To draw dowm the planets from heaven, 

Or roam through the stars where they shine.” 
CAoiw.— -Then push round tlio flagon, fee. 

The rest fell to earth — Pleasure caught it — 
Plunged his bowl, ere it cooled, in the ma.ss; 

To the form of the wine-cup he wrought it. 

And cried — "Here's the true use of Class!" 
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‘I bving you no H(.ore of the hright gold ore. 

But, jiqor us Ixifore, 1 ixturti to decay; 
for my liiido t’vo lui wealth but broken health, 

# Huperi witliered and dead as these flowers of 


The maiden has prest her true love lo hi'r bwaut. 

Her joyful haste no doubts delay; 

1(1 his tinuM she sighs “’Tis !i<hi W • I'cme, 

To my hciirt you are wdeotnf asjlom'i's in d/o/// 


“Ah, sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from tliat, u heel - 
Yonrnoat little foot willlio weary from spirmiiig; 
Come trip down with me to llu! .-.yeiiinore-trct; — 
Half the parish is there, and tlio daneo is be- 
giiiniiu'. 

The sun is gone down, hut the full luirvest-iuoon 
Shines sweetly and cool , on the dew-wtutened 
valley; 

While all the air rings wltli the soft, loviiuv lhini;« 
Eleh little hird sings in the green Hluided alley. ” 


With a lilnsh and asinilo, Kitty nwe up llie while, 
Her eye in the gliw.s, as she huuiul her h:iir, 
glancing ; 

'Ti.s hard to reliise when a young lover sue. 

Ho .she eoiildn’t but iihooso to -go oil’ to Iho 
daneiiig. 

And now on the green, tho ghid ;'ronps ar;' neen-- 
H;ieh/.vay-hcurted hid with fhuhioof luseluio..!n!' ; 

And l‘at, without liiih leads oul swei't, Kitty Xi'il-- 
Somcliow, when lie asked, she nit’er tlioupht of 
reruHiiut, 


Wow Felix Mageii puts his iiipes to Ids knee. 

And, with llnurisli ho free, ;ie(ii etteh t:ou]ili! in 
nioliion; 

With a cheer :inil a houinl, the IiuIh patter the 
ground — 

Tho inaid.s ,movo around just like ttwan; on the 

ChcekH Itriglit iiu the roso-~reel. light, an the (loc'a, 
Now coyly retiriiia', now hohlly iulvaiieine 

Sixireh tho world all round, from the sky to the 
groniid. 

No SVieil StOH'r can Bl! POtlHP ah an llU.sH I.AfSH 
DANCINOl 


Sweet Kate I who could view ytnir 
deep liliic, 

He:inunK limnidly thr(nif;h their dark ha .he 
mildly, 

Your fair-l.ui'iied iirrii, he.aviii;;' li 


Nor feel Iiik he.'trt w:irni, mid his juilte!, 
wihllyy 

Poor Fat leeks liks Iieart, as he /oi/es, ilep.arl 
Subdued by tlie Hiuiirl, of melt painful yet 


Then leave, boys, the mirror to ■vi'oinon — ■ 
Throuj'h the lens let astronomers blink — 
There’s no ghisa half ao dear to a true man 
Aa tho wino-glaaa wlicu filled to the brink. 
Glmua . — Then push round the flagon, &c. 


WEI. COME AS b'EOWERS IN MAY. 


At, day’s dooUning, ;r nmid Hat twining 
A garland shining with wild-flowers gay; 

But. her heart it was gore, and the tears swelled o’er 
Her eye at the door on that eve in May. 


“And take,” she cried, to her young heart’s pride, 
“From your plighted hrUlo, on tliks holy day, 
A true-love token of fond vows spoken 
That may not ho broken — these flowers of May. 


“In life and in death, if you hold to your fiiitli. 
Keep over this wreath, 'twill he sweet indeeuy; 
Como poor or with woiiltli, eomo in siekness or 
health, 

To my heart you’ll bo welcome ns llow’r.s in May. 


“Yet oil, if ever, when sride sc.as sever 
Our hearts, yon waver in ftiil.li to me, 

A true Irish maid will never uiihraid 

Affeetion Itetayed —from l.htd. liour you’re freci 


“I sot small store upon golden ore, 

I’ll not love yon tho move fur yonv wealth from 
the sea; 

Tho hand that will toil at out’ own loved soil, 

Free from crime or from spoil, i.s the liand for 


Tlie hle.ssing half spoke, her fast tears choke, 
slnd strong sobs broke the young imm’.s pray’r; 
One hlonding of hearts, ami the youlli ilep;irtH — 
Tho maid weeps alone in the silent air. 


Full many a seorc that lone maid eounted o’er 
Ofday‘(l.awnsandiiiglit-f(dls~ayeartothoday — 
When sadly once more at the .seat hy the door. 
Stood the youth as before, on that eve in May. 


J?or the love of that, maid, wherever he strayed. 
Kept hissonl from ssbiin, and his li:ind from, guilt; 
Like an ;in(.!el from Hod, till his feet vctroil 
The clmrifthed sod where lii.s first-love dwelt, 
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ANNIE KEAEY. 

Bohn 1826 — Dusd 1879. 


[Annie Koary wis the daugliter of an Irish | 
clergyman, wlio had obtained a living in | 
Bath, at wliich town she was born about j 
183S. She published, in 1861, Early Egyptian \ 
Jlistori/; in 1863 appeared Janet's Nome; in j 
1866, Clemency Franklyn; in 1869, Oldbury; j 
in 1870, Nations Arownd, wliich alie con- 
tributed to the, “Sunday Libi'iiry;” in 1875, i 
CmtU Daly; and A Doubting Heart has been 
published in volume form since her death. 
She was also the authoress of A Fork and a 
Lanoaster Ease, and, in collaboration with 
her si.ster, of a Scandinavian story entitled 
The Heroes of Asgard. 

Miss Keaiy aull'ered for some time before 
her death from a tedious and painful illness, 
and on Murdi 3. 1879, she passed away at 
Eastbourne.] 


A SCENE IN THE FAMINE. 

(PBOM “ CASTLE » ALT,”*) 

Wlieii Ellen had climbed tlio steep head of 
the ravini', and rounded the jutting-out ledge 
of j'oek that partly concealed Malachy’s rude 
shieling, .she paused to rest for an instant, and 
hioking across the craggy wall into the hollow 
beneath wits I’ulioved to iind that her coin- 
panioii had not attempted to follow hui‘, even 
with his eyes. He wa.s standing sentinel at 
the foot of the roek stairs she had clambered, 
with hi.s face towards the opening of the 
ravine. 

Hi.s figure was diminished in size by the 
distance, but Ellen wislied him still further 
away, when she I'oinemhcred the sight that 
would meet her oyc.s as soon as .sho pushed 
0 ])eu the rough door at the end of the iiath 
she liad entered on. From some dark corner 
of the rude shed the gaunt shape of a man 
would Btai't up at the sound of lior footstep, 
and lift eye.s full of a terrible hunger to her 
face. 

It was now nearly a year since these two — 
the man she had left below and him she was 
aliout to visit — had been hunting each other, 
one with the hope and purpose in his mind 
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of bringing the actors in a great crime to 
just punislimeiit, the other with a deadly 
hunger for vengeance in his heart that the 
patigsof bodily hunger hadscarcely had power 
to tame. Ellen’s heart sank in fear at the 
thought of theirdi.seoveringeaehother’sneigh- 
bourhood, even now | but she thoiiglit it bettor 
to run this risk than to leave her eri'and un- 
accomplished. Malachy’s wife and cliildren 
and old mother shared tlic shelter of the .shiel- 
ing with him, and had become, since the 
I famine, objects of almost equal dislike to tlie 
I neighbours, who believed that a curse rested 
on the family, and svho were capable of leav- 
ing them to starve uiitlio light of — though they 
would not on any temptation have delivered 
np the man to justice. 

The cabin door stood open, and there was 
no smoke i.ssnirig from the aperture ; but Ellen 
was not surprised. The weather was warm, 
and as it was (hreo days since any member of 
the household had been to Engle’s Edge to 
beg for food, it was only too probable that 
there was nothing in the cabin to cook. She 
pushed the door a little ; it seemed to resist 
the pressure, as if something lay acros.s the 
thre.shold, and it was not without considerable 
effort, and with a dull thud :is of some heavy 
body thru.st aside, that it yielded so far as to 
allow hei' to squeeze herself inside. 

It wa.s almost dark in the inclosure, for 
tliough the looselj'-litted stones let aii' and 
light tlirough, the upper end of the ravine lay 
in deep shadow just then, and the eye had to 
growaocuatomed to the dim light for anything 
to be seen distinotly. 

“ Molly,” Ellen said, softly, “ it is I come to 
bring you food at last. Are you all asleep ? 
Molly 1 Denni.s I ” She called twice, and tben 
her eyes beginning to see what was around lior, 
grew large with horror, and a fit of cold .shud- 
dering seized her. The place was not empty, 
but it was very still. Just ojiposiite to lier 
was a figure half-seated on the ground with 
its hack to the wall. A child’s form lay mo- 
tionless aoross its knees, the head rested on a 
stone in the wall, and there was light onmigh 
through a crevice above to show Ellon tliab 
the death-pale, hollow face, with dropjied jaw 
and lialf-closed eyes that looked so sti'angely 
without seeing, were those of Malaeliy’s young 
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•wife. “ Nora,” sho tried to any, but the word 
■would not come, only a hoarse sob iu her 
throat ; then she turned and looked into the 
dense darkness at tlie end of the shod wlnn-o 
it sloped np towards the luonutaiii side. A 
heap of dead fern-loaves and moss lay alonp; 
the floor there, and on it woro stvetelied two 
■other inoi,ioules.s bodies of an old woman and 
a child. 

-Ellen forced hei'self to stooi) over them, and j 
itn. desperation dragged away the tii,ttered j 
shawl that half hid the old woimin’s face, and 
putting her ha.ud on her shoulder, shook her 
gently. “ Molly, Molly, wake ! I have brought 
you help.” The figure fell back into its settled 
position again as soon as her hand left it, and 
Ellen atari ed uj) horror-struck .again. Her 
hand had conio in contact with the withered 
cheok, and ite touch stung her with cold. She 
felt she imwt struggle out into the open air 
before she fainted, and then, preparing to 
move, she perceived what the ohject was that 
had impeded the opening of tlic door. It lay 
almost over her feet ; she liad steiiped on it in 
entei'ingj the pro.strato body of Dennis Ma- 
lachy, who seemed to have fallen <lown beside 
the tliveshold as he was attempting to leave 
the shieling, ]ierhaps to seek help in the last 
extremity of his wife and children, peihaj>a to 
escape from the cliamhor of death. There was 
something in his attitude Ims lifeless than in 
that of the othens. Sick and trondjling as she 
was Ellen could not step over liiin again with- 
out asoerlaining whether tJiero might not he a, 
spark of life loft. She turned the f.ac(!, wliich 
was towards the floor, upwards, drmv it to the 
opening, and rested the head on Ihe door-sill 
where tho air could blow upon it; then, Iiardly 
knowing whether she most dreaded to see tho 
eyes remain shut, or that they shonid open on 
her with some look of nrispeakahlo pain, nucli 
as she could never forgot afterwards, sho 
rushed out of the cabin and tottered down the 
rocky path, atumhiing and dragging hexuelf 
up again, hut never pausing till sliehad reached 
the spot where John Thoridoy stood, axid seized 
him by tho ann. 

“ Come ! come I there are people dying up 
there, There are dead people up there.” 

Her voice .sounded atr.aiige and hoarse to 
herself, and greatly startled him, as did lier 
pale face atul hoiTor-strickeu looks, 

“ You must not go there again. I will go,” 
ho said. “ I will see what is wanted, and 
fetch help,” 

“To stay here alone would be worse, nmcli 
worse,” .Ellen answered, i-ecovering her voice 


and calmness in a degree, now tliut a living 
fellow-creature’s face w.as xiear to bo lookcil 
at. “ Let mo go back ; tluire is a man in tlio 
cabin up there wlio li.as stitue life in him still, 
1 think; if 1 go hack to him -xvitli you, and 
we can ilo anything for him, I shall not always 
liavu such a great horror of what I iKivo 

“How near is hel]i to ho liadl” .lolin asked, 
as tlmy were climhing the paib, “for I caiiuot 
let you stay here if the man you speak of re- 
covers and lingers a wliile. iSome one else 
must he fetched to watch him.” 

“ It wonlil not be so hard as another watcli 
we had," Ellen .said, the .scene of her father’s 
death flasluinr on lier memory as she spoke, 
and witli it a shuddering wonilor that .she 
should bo going to minister In tlio last mo- 
ments of the man to whose lhir.4 fm- revenge, 
he had fallen a victim, and with John 'rimrn- 
ley to aid lusr. Sho had been forgetling who 
it was that was dying during llu' kist moment 

John could have knelt d<nvn and kis,sod (he 
stone on whieh her foot re.s(ed al (he moment, 

; in gi'atitiulo for that we; hut oho was not 
I thinking of him oxcejit .as a strange coadjutor 
' iu the Mlnuige task. ll(> would not let her 
enter the c;ibiu till he had gone in iirst, 
I 'Whun he heckoned her to follow, Dennis 
j JVlal.achy had been lifted from the (hreshold 
of tho iloor, and placed on a heap of iitr.aw 
near the wall, with a log of wood undei' liis 
h(‘ad. ./olin had opetied Ellen’s baskef,, and 
was af.ieinptiiig to put some drops of brandy 
botw(‘en tin' pa, relied lijw, “ lie is not dead,” 
ho said, “but 1 don't think tlu'vo is a, possi- 
bility of saving him; he is so ferrihly wasted, 
he must die.” 

■Ellon knelt down on (he floor and liegan to 
hadie tin- (emides wi(h water. “ 1 le Ineat.hes 
still, 1 wish yon would go down iii(o (hi! vil- 
lage and tind a jiricat, and hriiii' him here. 
'I'ho old woman who is lying dead there dhl 
that for papa.” 

“This is Dennis Malachy ( Inai, your father’s 
murdernr? 1 did not know him.” 

“'The ciiUBo of his (lea.th, lint not his mur- 
derer,” said Ellen, ipiickly, withdrawing her 
hand iiwtiuctivcly at the woril from the brow 
ehe was bathing, “lie told im- snleiuiily it 
was not his hand (hat si'iit. the bullet.” 

“You have known wliere lie was ever 
sincel” 

“ No, only sinee hunger drove him to betray 
hiiJiHolf to me. I remembered I lien (bat papa 
forgave. Only he forgave iifi one ,.l>,e eunld; 
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the othora hniited Deiiiiis to his death. But 
lie was not always a bad man; I remember 
him when he was good and gentle, and used 
to meet us on our v«i,lks, and carry ua home 
on his shoulder when we were tired. I don’t 
know whose fault it was that he came to this, 
but I don’t believe that it was all hia own.” 

With the last words ahe slipped her arm 
under his lie.'id, and raised it a little. The 
lids that flrooped over the half-closed eyes 
quivered, the. breast heaved, and with a sudden 
spia-sm of parting strength the dying man sat 
half upright, and stai'ed wildly round him. 
John Thornloy involuntarily put up his hand 
to shade his eyes from the stare fixed on him. 

“An orphants curse might drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But, oh, more terrible than that 
Is the ouraa in a dead man’s eye.” 

The lines came into John’s mind, and sttiyed 
there, .and could not ho exoreised for long 
afterwards. Then the dying man’s eyes wore 
turned on Ellon, and the liands that had 
clutched convulsively were 3prea.d out imjilor- 
ingly towards her. 

“ Miss Eileen, Miss Eileen, save mo ! don’t 
let mo do it or I’ll lose me soul. Why did ye 
bring him, here, thiit T might curse him wid 
me last hreath, and lose me soul?” 

“ You shall not,, Peiniis,” Ellen .said, 1)oiid- 
ing over him so :is to hide Mr. I'hornloy’s faoe 
from his sight. “ .Look ai; me, and rememher 
the w'ords I s.'iid to you that night, when T 
told you my father forgave you, :iiid that the 
Eiither in heaven forgives ns when we forgive 

“fthurn you hade me .sjKire him, and 1 did 
your bidding, and I’m glad. It’s all over wid 
UH now, Miss Eileen. I’raiso bo to God .and 
iris ble.'.'sod 1\1 other! the starving’s over, and 
the pain wul (til of us, and I’m going. "Why 
would we any of us live .aity longer? — dying’s 
a dale aisier— in poacti,” Tlie head sank back 
again, the Iiutt words were munmn’ed between 
lips that quivered, and ihen became convulsed 
iu a strong spasm. There was a. long, shnd- ' 
dtsring gaii[), then Mr. Thornloy cante ronnd 
and (Irew Ulle.n’s arm from under the head. 

“!t is over,” he .said. “Come away with 
mo ; you must not sta.y here a moment longer; 
tliew! is nothing more for you to do; I will 
take care that all is done that is right by 
these.” lie glanced round at tlu! corpses. 
“AVe shall smely ho able te persuade aomo 
one from the nct.'ct village to conio up (uul do 
what is nece.ssriry.” 


“ But are you sure there is nothing more we 
can do? The children,” said Ellen ; “the little 
girl lying hy the graaidmolher in the hcjcl — 
little Nora— I luu’dly looked at her.” 

“ But I have looked. Those two must have 
been de-od many hours; it is a terrible sight; 
you must come away.” Almost hy force he 
raised her from her kneeling jiosition on tlie 
floor, and lifted her over the threshold into 
the open air. Then she sat down on a stone 
by the wayside, and burying her face in her 
liands, gave way to the tears that had been 
choking her for so long. Ho stood by watch- 
ing the bright drops that trickled through her 
fingers on to tlie ground, longing for the right 
and the power to comfort her, and almost 
hating himself for the exces.s of feeling that 
made it impossihle to say a word that would 
not betray too much ; and tlien again for not 
having courage even in that moment to aaj 
all. 

She lifted up her head after a long time, 
and turned to him with one of the appealing 
confiding looks, free from all self-consciousness, 
that always touched him so doejily — so much 
more deeply than any consciousness would 
have done, oven if it had given him more 
hope. 

“Do you think,” ahe said humbly, “that 
this was at all my fault?” 

“Your feult! how could it he? I was 
tliinking tliat there viais no one on earth but 
yourself who, under the ciroumataiicea, would 
have acted towards that man a.s you have 
acted.” 

“But T went away last week to stay with 
cousin Anne, tru.sting that Father Peter %vould 
! look after the Malachys, and you sue he was 
I not alile.” 

“ In times like these, when tliere is so much 
misery around, it will not do to waste strength 
ill regretting what was unavoidalile. It must 
have been a miserable death-in-life they lived 
up here shunned by every one.” 

“ Cousin Anne offered to take the children, 
hut Nora and Molly would not givo them up. 
They said they would all kohl together till 
the end, and so they hn.ve done.” 

By this time Ellen had risen from the stone, 
and they proceeded to descend the hill. When 
they reached the head of the ravine, John 
Thornley said, 

“Which w.ay shall we turn? Shall I take 
you lionio and get lielp from Eaglo’s lidge, or 
will you pei-sovert! in going to the Hollow?” 

“To the Hollow, 1 think. VVe are more 
than half-way there, and aliout half a mile 
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from this place tliei-e is a liamlefc where I know 
a great many people are cougreguted to-day.” 

The walk was iUmosit a silent one, for it w.'i.s 
impossible to talk on any coinnion topic; and 
tlie horror of the scene they had left .seemed 
to grow instead of lessen in Wolin’s mind as 
they walked through tlui smiling green valley 
in the glorious antniiin afternoon; the air, 
fragrant witli the tliyiny seent of tlu; tlionsand 
minute flowers that bordered the rojid, inimi- 
cal with placid country soiinda— Mlieep-bluat- 
ings and eattle-lowiuga from the liill-sidoii, 
and with the plover's shrill cry a.s the bird 
skimmed across their path and darted away, 
rising high in the air and dipping again in 
seareh of food on the boggy snrface of the 
valley. 

“I cannot get the remeinbrmicn of tliat 
man’s face out of my mind,” Joliii began 
abruptly, when they were near enough to the 
village to hear the Ntroko of tiie little chapel 
hell that was still tolling, “lam afraid the 
tcriibie reproach there was in it wlieu lie 
looked Ids lust on iiiu will haunt me in every 
Xiii.surublo or we.sk moinoiit of my life Uoiico- 
forth. Yet, looking back soberly, iia I imml; 
try to do, I don’t think I ought to hlatiie my- 
self for any part of my eoiiduc.t to him. .1 
only did what 1 liolievcd to bo my iluty.” 

“It did not look like duty to him, you see, 
because ho liiid grown up with uotiouu of 
rights and law vm-y different from yours. Ho 
appeared to yon only alawleas robber lioldiii(r 
on to property tliat did not belong to him; 
but in his own mind tlierc were .stubborn, 
blind beliefs in right that had come down to 
,'him through ccuttnie!i of his ;iiiee.slor.s, and 
theso were too much a irirt of him to I le f hrowii 
off at any hiddiii,g of yoiir,s. lie could not 
have explained liinmrlf to j’ou or aiij' one, hut 
tlie couviclion that you were! the rohhor and 
injurer, and not lie, was stwng in his tlunighls 
and confused all his relations to you. I liavo 
often talked over these thiiig.s with cousin 
Auue Lately, when we have been trying to 
aecounl for flic terrible crirnes this year has 
witnessed among people whose generoHity of 
nature wo believe in, and for the wild projects 
cuiTenf. now among Connor’s friends,” 

“ If I had gone to tlie iipjaiintod meeting 
that night, .and hoeii .shot, Peiinis would have 
been looked ujion as a hero. 'I'liese [leople 
would not have ooniieetefl tliat crime with 
puni.slmitmt. Yet 1 was only rieliiig in your 
father’s interest.” 

“They did not understand that, Ijeeauao 
my father ivas such a careless ruler, and the 


change was so great and sudden. My dear 
father bhuued hiuiaolf, you know, and llionght 
that death-shot Ills due." 

After a pause of thought, .lehn look ii]) the 
eonvor.sation again. “ I licgin to sec wlicrc 
the fault lies. A few luinuto.s a;.t(' i nsis Hay- 
ing veliomeiitly to myself that ii-l. least I li;nl 
hccii guilty of no iiijustici;, yei. I felt that the 
.sting of l•emo.rae would not strike so deep if 1 
were really blameleaa. New 1. sec Imw it is. 
1 ought never to have conie lieri!, k'liowiii!:; so 
little as 1 did of the pooplo 1 had to ileal with, 
having scaruoly glanced at the prol ilem.s tliat 
rise up liefovo me new as aliuotit nnfa.thomal >!c. 
1 know what Miss t>’l'’lalu'vty fliomdd of my 
proaninptioii. If J liad been les- self eoulideui, 
les,s eoiitemptiimiM of other pi'ople'-, doings, le .s 
full of By.stciii, perhaps' bill. 1 ilairi not look 
bark in that way, Iho eoii.seipieiiees ace loo 
lorriblo. Your fathei’n deatli, Hie iiii.-eiulile 
end of that man and hiu family- it will not 

do to look back mid traee con In 

rases of sueli (|■eluelldllll.s iiiiporlaiiee; it would 
bn giving coiisrieiiee toe fen-ible a )iiiwer; (he 
burden of life would bo too heavy lo earry for 
a day.” 

“ Ye.s, indeed,” said Klleu, “if we had lo 
earry all by ourselves. \Ve siumld be templed 
,U> jiut olV seeing our own share, of respoiv, i 
hility ill all the ill thal hajtjiens, howe\ er luueli 
tvovso ihiisull'ering might be. in Ihc end. when 
we liad to see the truth.” 

“ Don’t spi'ak of yoiivsolt jin if yon liad any 
sliare in the pain to-day has brought to me,” 

“lint I liave. I ciiui’l. tliiiik any gival, 
wrong nr luiiiery eaii befall without iimre .ir 
less hl.-ime heloiigiiig' to all the lookei . on. It 
is a e.irele that npreads out farther than our 
dull eoiisrieiuie.s eaii traee. Ileie ne are io 
tlie liamlet I speke of. 'riiat little ei.lla.‘i‘ 
aiuiiiig the trees h.‘ilf-w;iy up Ihe Iiill i.s ll.i 
(iriest's house, where you are i.iire (o llml 
plenty of peoph' to-day. J ihiuL I will go 
into the chapel down (here, t^onm smviee or 
other is going on mw, and 1 i-ha!l pi-rhaps ree 
some one 1 know who will hdp us if your 
errand fails; and 1 shall rest tliero wliile you 
go ii|i the hill.” 

John despateiied his liiisiiioMii oiore ipeedilv 
than lie 0.vji('eted, and l.linieil lii'.,-,le|i- firwards 
the little while-w.asliod liliiliiiui;- thal - ei red 
the villagei's for a jilaee of worship, 'I'lie 
narrow space was so crowded to day with 
people thronging round the rllireient little 
allaw that he had .‘imiio ditnenUy in liudiiig 
.Klleii. lie saw her at la.st among a throu;,' of 
woinoii kneeling iu a circle at, the end of (he 
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eliapel, and he made hia way up to her. Tlie 
women drew apart as he approached, to make 
room for him at her side ; and almost invol- 
untarily he knelt down a little way behind 
her. There was preaching going on. He had 
not come in at the beginning, and could not 
make out whether .any text for the sermon 
had been given out; but the sentence, “Man 
does not live by bread fdone,” v/as repeated 
several times by the preacher, .and each time 
a groan of acquiescence hurat forth from the 
j)iile lips of the f. amine-stricken people kneel- 
ing round, who seemed to hang upon the 
speaker’s words as if they were food indeed. 
Then the preacher went on to describe in 
glowing words, and with much metiiphor 
and eloquence, the spirit life — ^nourished by 
the true bread — into the full enjoyment of 
which the good priest who had addressed his 
flock from that spot two days ago had now 
entered. At another time .John might have 
listened critically — questioning the wisdom 
the utility of such an exercise under such c 
cumstanoes ; but now kneeling on the iirad 
iloor among that sea of pale faces that 
gradually losing their ghastliness iiiulor the 
illumination of hope in the Unseen, thus .set 
forth hefi ire eyes that in every other quarter 
beheld only despair, he could not question. 
Here wore needs — depths and breadths and 
lengths and heights of snlVering — ^which 
science or philosophy of hia could reach 
touch, but which seemed here in thc.so words 
of childlike faith to find solution swallowed 
up in yet more unfathoinahle heights and 
depths and lengths ami breadths of love. At 
the end of the sermon something was said 


.about the new light wbieli the d.awning of 
that Eternal Day would ciist ou the perplex- 
ities and sufferings and wrongs of our lives. 
It would be easy, the preacher said, to forgive 
all wrongs, fancied or real, when all the linics 
that had bound our lives together and to God 
were made clear. Ellen turned her face, 
radiant with a tremulous teiirf ul smile, towards 
him at the words, and held out her li, and. The 
moment he held it seemed to John Thornley 
to open the door for him into a new life. It 
might not he a life of happy human love, but 
tending to higher, nobler, more self-sam'i- 
fleing ends than be bad yet known ; be prayed 
low to himself that it might he. The next 
moment the blessing was given, there wiis a 
movement among the kneelers by the altar, 
and Ellen rose and they left the iilace together. 

They met Peter Lynch in the throng out- 
side the chapel door, who gave Ellon such a 
gloomy .account of liis mistress’s state of health 
that she was glad to accept bis otter of a seat 
the tbree-wbceled eai’ which had brought 
him to the village, and so hasten her arrival 
.at the Hollow. 

John I’lioruloy, after placing her in the car, 
shook hands with lier in silence. It did not 
seem necoHs.ary for him to s;iy, “ Wo shall moot 
to-morrow.” That Imnd-claap in the chapel 
seemed just then to have made him indepen- 
dent of futiu'o meetings or partings, and to 
have given him a spiritual hold on her pre- 
sence so firm tlmt no distance of sp.aca nor 
sjnto of oircumstanoc could ever oblige him to 
let it go again. Far or near, dear to her or 
imliflerout, ho believed he should live from 
I henceforth in its light. 
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[Willi.ain dllingh.am was born .at Ballyslnan- 
non,--that (ncturi'sqiiely situ.atod town in the 
niirtli of Ireland to which hia poems have so 
often recurred. Hts early bi'gan to ooiilribute 
to London perioilicals, writing, among othein, 
in the ritAcnft'n/a and Jlousehdd Wordn. In 
1850 liiri first volume, of poems was ]>ubliBlied. 
In 1,851 a seenud, under the title Bay a,r>d 
Jfiujht Songs, was i.s.sued; .and in the following 
year appeared another edition of the same 
work, enlarged, and illustrated by Millais and 
several other artists. Fifty Modern Poetns 
apipeared in 1805. Laiirenoo Bloontfield in 


Ireland is a picture of contemporary Ireland. 
It is written in decasyllabic couplets, and ia 
divided into twelve eba] iters. Having origin- 
ally appeared in Fraser, it was, in 1809, pub- 
lished in volume form. Songs, Poems, ami 
BaUads, wbicb aqiqM'iU'cd in 1877, is a revise.d 
collection from qirevious works, along with 
many new pieces -wliicli Mr. Allingliam had 
contributed from time to time to qjoriodical 
literature. It will not bo necessary to j).ass 
any mitical judgment here on a poet who has 
an .assured position. Tlie .sitecimens we quote 
from Lawrence Bloomfield will give a good 
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idea of the simplicity, strength, and realistic 
power (if that remarkable poem. We also 
append a few of the shorter lyrics, in which 
he was, perhaps, happie.st. It should be added 
that Mr. Allingham was well known also as a 
prose writer. He wa.s for many years con- 
nected ^vith Fraser's Magadne,, and in 1873, 
on Mr. h'roudo’s resignation, became editor — 
a position he hold for some years. A selection 
from his essays in throe voliimea has been 
published since his death, as well as a final 
edition of his poems in six volumes.] 


BALTWTUUiAGH. 

(FROM “IjAUHENOE Br.OOMl.’njI.D." ^ 

The liamlot RallytulIagU, small and old. 

Lay negligently cluster'd in a fold 

01 1'lillagh llill, amid the crags and moor ; j 

A windy dwolliug-piacc, rough, lonosoiue, poor; 

8o low and wciithor.stain'd the walls, the tUateli 
So dnsk of hue, or spread with luoasy patch, 
iV stranger journeying on the dii taut road 
Might hardly guess that Iiumau liearts abode 
In thoao wild fiold.s, save when a smoky wreath 
Distinguish'd from huge rocks, above, boucalli, 

Its huddled roofs. A lauo goes up the hill. 
Cross’d, at one elbow, by a erystui rill, 

Between the stopping-sloiios gay tripiiing o’er 
In shallow brighhicss on its gravelly floor, 

Prom crags above, with falls and rocky urns, 
Through sward hoUnv, in deep delilwrad! (,nrns, 
Where each fmo (jvening In-ouglit llm hoys to play 
At football, or witli cdtiiiiiis'^ drive away 
The whizning nagi/;^ a eroidcod lane and stcop, 
Older than broad higliways, you find it creep, 
Ponced in with stooping thorn-trees, braniblo- 

Tall odgo-stones, gloaming, gay as spotted snakes, 
With gold and silver lichen; till it bends 
Between two rock-based, rough-built gable ends, 
To form the street, if one may call it stoet. 

Where duoks and pigs in filthy forum ine(!t; 

A seiumhling, careless, tatter'd phico, no doubt; 
Each cottage rude within doors as without; 
Alhudeandpoor;Boitjcwrotchcd, — black, and bate, 
And doleful as tlio ciivem of Despair, 

And yet, when ciop.s were good, nor oaltiKial high, 
A fiimine or a fevor-tiino gone by, 

The toneli of simple plonsuros, even imro, 

In vusMC sight and somid the heart e(uild cheer. 
With voice of hreozos moving o’er the liills, 


' This mill llio foUowiug extracts are miulo by perniis- 
Bleu of tlio author. 

. : * CoiniwM, sticks tout at one end. 

A Ifagg, wooden ball. 


^ Wild birds and four-foot creatures, falling rills, 

! Mingled the hum of huswife’s wheel, cock-crow, 
The whetted scythe, or cattle’s eveniu); low, 

Or laugh ofoliUdreu. Ilcrdinfi weiu, (he lioy, 

The sturdy diggers wrought with spaili! and 
Tlie tether’d she-goat browsed the roult’ri green 
ledge, 

The elothes were spread t.o dry on sloping hedge, 
The eoUivns did their broidery in the hIuhIo 
O f leafy Imsh, or gown-skirt oveiheinl, 

Or wash’d and by the uliallow brook, 

Or sung' their ballads round the cliimnoy-nook 
To speed a winter night, when song, and jest, 
And dance, and talk, and .social game are host: 
For daily life’s material good enough 
Snell trivial incidents and liomoly stuff 
Here also could Iho.sc iniraeUw licl'all 
Of wedding, ucw-liovu iiabc, and funeral ; 

Here every fhonglit, and mood, and laucy rise 
Freni conirnon cartli and soar to mystic skion. 


OOtNO TO THE PA I II, 

(l.'UUM “ tMIUnNOU llURiMMUUJ.") 

Ere yot the sim has dried on lujilgc and furze 
Their silver veils of dewy gnssaiiicrn, 

Along the windinc; road to bisuuumy 
The drover trudges and the ciMinlry boy, 

With cows fhal, fain would cro]' its friimc of swanl, 
And pigs, their hindfoot jerking' in a covd. 

And bleating slicop; lUc furmcrjogi. his way, 

Or plies his staff and legs of woollen (ijray; 

Tho basket-bearing' gooduives slowly lume, 
White-rapt, with colour'd kerchief lied alnuc. 

On foot, or in tlie cart-fiout jdaced ou lii.gli 
'I'o jolt along ill luiuhering luxury; 

Men, women, pigs, cows, sheep, and horwes tend 
One way, and (,o the Harvest Pair they wurid. 

"i'is where tlm rniid-«iilti rivulet evjuiniU, 

And every stone n]ion its iniie'.e sland», 

Tho country maidens finiidi their attire, 

Sereen’d by tlm network of a timghal hriar; 

On grassy bank their shapely limbs indue 
•With milk-white stocking' and Hie well-tilacls’d 

And court that mirror for a final ('race, 

Tlie dazzling' ribboiiH nodding romid their fiiet;. 
Beliold mir Bridget tripping to the fair; 

[ Her sluiwl is splendid, but her feet arc biirc j 
Till, ((uick llm tittle Imnilli' here untied 
Tlie siloes como forth, the skirl.ii aro idiakcn wide. 
And Biddy enters Jiisnamoy in pihlu ; 

Nor bo it long ere Oenin she espiis, 

To vend lier l.riiim()ii in liin joyful (vves. 


< boy, iihnlf.simiic. 

^Scctlmg, tfumipinK elothes wltlt a tnitiebnioi (iKietJu), 
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Bu t first of all, with calm submissive face, 
Boafls iu her hand, within the Holy Place 
She kneels, among the kneelers who adore 
In silent reverence on that mystic floor; 
Then with a curtsey, and with symbol meet 
On brow and breast, returning to the street. 


LOVELY MAKY DONNELLY. 

<Oh, lovely Mary Donnelly, it’s you I love the best! 

If fifty girls were ronnd you I’d hardly see the reist. 

Be what it m.ay the time of day, the place be 
where it will, 

Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom before 
mo still. 

Her eyes like mountain water that’s flooring on a 

How clear they are, how dark they are! and they 
give me many a shock. 

Hod rowans warm in sunshine and wetted with a 

Could ne’er express the charming Up that hsia me 
in its pow’r. 

Her nose is straight and handsome, her eyebrows 
lifted up. 

Her chin is very neat and port, and smooth like 
a china enp, 

flcr hair’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and so 
fine; 

It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gather’d in 

'I’ho dance o’ Inst Whit-Mondny night exceeded 
all before. 

No pretty girl for miles about was missing from 
the floor ; 

But Mary kept the belt of love, and 0 but she was 

gityi 

aiie (limoocl a jig, she anng a song, that took my 
heart away. 

When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so 
complete, 

Tho music nearly kill’d itself to listen to her feet; 

The fiddler moan’d his blindness, he heard her so 
much praised. 

But bless’d his luck to not be deaf when once her 
voice she raised. 

And evermore I’m whistling or lilting what yon 
sung. 

Your smile is always in my heart, your wane be- 
side my tongue ; 

But you’ve as many sweethearts as you’d count on 
both your hands, 

And for myself there’s not a thumb or little finger 
stands. 


Oh, you’re the flower o’ womankind In country or 

The higher I exalt you, the lower 1 ’m east down. 

If some great lord should come this way, and see 
your beauty bright. 

And you to be his lady, I’d own it was but riglit. 

0 might we live together in a lofty palace liali. 

Where joyful music rises, and where .scarlet cur- 
tains fall! 

O miglit we live together in a cothige mean and 
small; 

With soda of gra.ss the only roof, and mud the only 
wall ! 

0 lovely Mary Donnelly, your beauty’s my distress. 

It’s far too beauteous to be mine, but I’ll never 
wish it less. 

The proude.st place v.'onld fit your face, and I am 
poor and low ; 

But hloBsinga be about you, dear, wherever you 
may go! 


ABB32Y ASABOE. 

Gray, gray is Abbey Asaroo, by Ballysbanny town. 

It lias neither <loor nor window, the walls are 
broken down ; 

Tho curven stones lid scatter’d in briars and nettle- 
bed; 

'Die only feet are those that coino at burial of tho 

A little rocky rivulet runs mumuring to tho tide, 

Singing a song of aiioient diiys, in sorrow, not in 

'Die boor-tree and the lightsome ash across the 
portal groiv. 

And lieaven itself is now the roof of Abbey Asavoo. 

li 1 ks 1 0 0 1 the lib i st •earn to Gnlbnu 
mountain blue; 

It hears tho voice of Erna’s fall,— -Atlantic breakers 
too ; 

High ships go sailing past it; the sturdy clank of 
oars 

Brings in the salmon-boat to haul a net upon tho 
shores ; 

And this way to his liomc-creek, when the summer 
day is done. 

Slow sculls the weary fisherman aoroaa the setting 

While green with corn is Sheegus Hill, hie cottage 
white below; 

But gray at every season is Abbey Asaroe, 

There stood one day a poor old man above its 
broken bridge ; 

He heard no running rivulet, he saw no mountain- 
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lla turn’d Iiis tele on Slieogus Hill, and view’d 
with misty siglit 

The abljoy walls, tlie burial-ground with crosses 
ghostly white j . 

Under a Aveary weight of years lie bow’d upon Ida 
Btaft’, 

I’ornaing in the present time tlie former’s cjdtaph; 

For, gray and wasted like the walla, a figure full 

This man iras of the Wood of them wdio founded 
' Asaroe. 

From Derry to IJiindrowaa Tow'er,Tirconnell broad 

Spearmen and plunder, bards and wine, and holy 
abbot’s prayoi-s ; 

With chanting ahvays In the house which they had 
Imilded liigh 

To God and to Samt Bernard, — whereto they came 

At ivorst, no ivorkliouse grave for him I tho ruins 
of his race 

Shall rest ainoni? the min’d stonos of this their 
saintly place. 

The fond old man was weciiing; and tremulouu 
and slow 

Along the rough and crooked lane lie crept from 
Asaroe. 


AOIlOSB THH SEA. 

I walk’d in the lonesome evening. 

And Avho so sad as f. 

When I saw the young men and nmidons 
Merrily passing by. 

To time, iny love, to thee — 

Bo fain would 1 eomo to thee ! 

While the riiJple.s fold upon sands of golrl 
And I look aeiuss the sea. 

1 .stretch out my hands i who will clasp them? 

I call, — ^^lliou ropliest no ivord : 

0 Avliy should heiirt-loiiging be weaker 
Than tho waving wings of a bird ! 

To thee, my love, to thee — 

So fain w'ould I come to thee! 

For the tide’s at rest IVom cast to west, 

And I look across the sea. 

Tliere’s joy in the hopeful moming, 

Tliere’s peace in tlie parling day. 

There's sorrow rvith every iovci; 

\Yhoso trnc-love is for array. 

To thee, my love, to thee — 

So fain would 1 come to thee I 
And tiu! water’s hrigiit iu a still mooulight. 

As I look across the sea. 


THE WINDTMG liANh'S Oh’ EtiNJC. 

Adieu to Ballyshanny, rriiero I rvas bred and born ! 

Go where I may I’ll Uiink of yon, as imre an niglit 

Tho kindly spot, tlie friendly tinvn, wluu'O every- 
one! is known, 

And not a face in ;dl tlie place but partly Heonm 
iny own. 

There’s not a lum.so or iviudow, timro's not a itcld 
or liill. 

But cast or we.st in foreign lands, I'll recollect 
them still ; 

I leave my warm heart rvith you, though my back 
I’m forced to turn. 

So adieu to 1 Sally sluii my and tbo ivindiiig banks of 
Enio ! 

No more on pleasant evenings we’ll iiiuiuter down 
tho Mall, 

When tho trout is risiug to the ily, the wduion to 
the fall. 

'riin boat comes strainiii!.? on lier net, and heavily 
she creeps, 

C'atit oft, east oft’— she feels the oar, and to her 

j berth she sweeps ; 

Noiv, fore and aft keep hauling and gatluiring up 
the clmv, 

j Till a silver rvavo of salmon rolls in among the 

Then they way alt with pipes alit, and many a 
joke and yarn,- ■ 

Adieu to Ihtllyidmimy iiiid the winding; banks of 
Enio 1 

The music of Ike waterfall, the luirroi' of tho tide, 

BTionall thogreon-liilled harliourlH full IVoinsidc 
to side, 

From I’ortmisiin to BulUebawnii, and round the 
Abbey Bay, 

From rocky {uin-Baiiner to (Joetnarglt oamlhills 
gray j 

While far upon tho sinilhorn line, to guaril it liki! 
a wall, 

Tlie Leitrim mountains clothed in blue, gaso 
calmly over all, 

And Avatch tile ship sail up or down, the red Hug 
at her Htevn, — 

Adieu to these, adieu to all tiio wind ini'; banks of 
Erne 1 

FaroAvell to you, Kildoney ladii, and them that 
pull an oar. 

A hig-sail set or haul a net, IVem tlie |■(lint to 
Miillaghmorc : 

From Jvinylicgs to hold Sliove fjeiii.AUe, that ocean* 

Six hundred yurds in air aloft, six lumdicd iu dm 
deep ; 
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From Door, 'in to tlie Fairy Bridge, and round by 
Tullen strand, 

Level and long and white with waves, where gull 
and curlew stand ; 

Head out to son when on your Ico the breakers 
you discern, — 

Adieu to all tho billowy coast and winding banka 
of Erne ! 

Farewell, Coolmoro, Bundoran, and your sum- 
mer crowds that run 

l>'rom inland homes to see with joy the Atlautic- 
setting sun ; 

To breathe the buoyant, salted air, and sport 
among the waves ; 

To gather shells on .sandy beach, and tempt the 
gloomy caves; 

To wateh the flowing, ebbing tide, tho boats, the 
crabs, the fish ; 

Young men and maids to meet and smile, and 
form a tender wish ; 

The siek and old in search of health, for all things 
have their turn — 

And I must quit my native shore and tho winding 
banka of Erne ! 

Farewell to every white cascade from the har- 
■ hour to Bellook, 

And every pool whore fins may rest, and ivy- 
shaded creek ; 

The sloping Holds, tiro lofty rocks, where ash and 
holly gi'ow, 

Tho one split yow-tree gazing on the curving flood 
below ; 

The Lough that winds through islands under 
Tiiraw iilonntaiu green, 

And Castle Clildwoll’s strotehing woods, with tran- 
quil bays between ; 

And Bree/.y Hill, and many a pond among the 
heath and fern, — 

For I must say adieu, adieu to the winding banka 
of Erne I 

The thrush will call through Camlin groves the 
livelong summer day. 

The waters run by mossy cliff and banks with wild 
flowers gay. 

The girls will bring their work and sing beneath 
the twisted thorn, 

Or stray with sweethearts down tho path among 
the growinjt corn ; 

Along tho river-side they'll go where i have often 
been, — 

0 never shall I .see again the days that I have seen I 

AthouBandebancesaretooncInovcrsball return, — 

Adieu to BallysliMmy and the winding banks of 

Adieu to evening dances when merry neighbours 
' meet, , ■ 

And the llddlo says to boys and girls, "Oct up and 
sliiiko your feet!” 


To shanacldcs and wise old tidks of Erin’s days 
gone by, — 

Wlio trenelied the rath on such a hill, and where 
the bones may lie 

Of saint or king or warrior chief ; with tales of 
fairy power, 

And tender ditties sweetly sung to pass tho twilight 

The mournful songof exile isnow forme to learu, — 

Adieu, my dear eoinpanions on the winding banks 
of Erne! 

Now measure from the Commons down to each 
end of the Port, 

Round the Abbey, Moy and ICnather, I wish no 
one any hurt ; 

The Main Street, Back Street, College Lane, the 
Mall, and Porlnasun, 

If any foes of mine are tliere, I pardon every one ; 

I hope that man and womauicind will do the same 

For my heart is sore and heavy at voyaging the 

My loving friends I’ll bear in mind, and often 
fondly turn 

To tliiuk of Ballysbanny, and the winding banks 
of Eim 

If ever I’m a moneyed man, I mean, please God, 

I to cast 

My golden anchor in tho place where youthful 

, years were passed. 

Though heads that now arc black and brown, must 
meanwhile gather gray, 

Hew laces rise by every hearth, and old ones drop 
iiway. 

Yet dearer still that Irish hill than all the world 
liesido — 

It’s homo, sweet home, where’er I roam, through 
lands and waters wide. 

And if tho Lord allows me, 1 surely will return, 

To my native Ballyshanny, and tho winding banks 
of Erne. 


THE FAIRIES. 

Dp tho airy mountain, 

Down the rnahy glen, 

We daren’t go a-lmnting, 

For fear of little men. 

Woe folk, good folk, 
Trooping all togotliei', 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl’s feather. 

Down along the rocky shore. 
Some make tlieir home ; 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tida-fuain. 
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in the reeda 

the Idiick mouiitiiin-Iake, 

With fro^a for tlicir watch-dogs, 

All night nwiiku. 

on the hill-top 
The old king sits ; 

Ho is now so old and gray, 

Tic’s nigh lost his wits. 

With a hridge of wdiite mist, 
CnlBmbkille lie crosses. 

On Ids stately journeys 
Hrom >Slievo Ijcagnc to lloases; 

Or going up with inusie 
On cold starry nights, 

To anp with the (piecu 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 

stole littlo Bridget 
seven ye.ara long ; 

When she oiiinu down again. 

Her friends wore all gone. 

They took her lightly Imek, 

Botwooii the night and morrow; 
They thought that ahe was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow, 
kept her ever since, 
witiiin the lake, 
a bed of Hag-leaves, 

Wateldng till she w.ibe. 

hill-, side. 


THhl LOVKR AND lilltlhd. 
Within a liiidding grove, 

In Aprir.s oar sang every bird Ids bout, 

But not a song to iiloasnre iny unrest, 

Or touch, the tears nnwopt of bit! 
Somespako, inctliouglit, wil.hidty, smncasifii 


1 li.stcned 


Of every bird, 

jplied as it behove. 


Seroamed Ohafliiicli, “Hweot, sweet, sweet! 
Pretty lovey, eonie and meet me licre!" 

“ Ohallineh, " qnotli 1, “bo diimii awhile, in fear 
Thy darling prove no liel.tcv (him a cheat 
And never come, or lly, wlien wintry days appear.” 
Yet friim a to ig, 

With voice so log. 

The little fowl Ids Hti.orancc dhl repeat. 

Then I, “The man forlorn. 

Hears earth send up a Ibnlish noise aloft.” 

“And what’ll he do? What'll /in do?” scoded 
The Bhielddrd, standing in an ancient thorn, 
Tlicn sprcail Idssenly iviiigwainl ilillcd to the croft. 
With cackling langli, 

Whom I, being half 

Hnraged, called after, giving liack Ids ncorti. 

Worse luockod the TUvush, “ Dio 1 diw 1 
Oh, could he do it? (lould he do it? Nay 1 
lie (puck! ho (pdckl Here, here, here!” (went 
hi.s lay) 

“Take heed I fake liccd !” then, “ Why? Why? 
Why? Why? Why? 

,Seo-Soe now! co-ce now!” (lie drawhul) “ Hack ! 
Back! Hack I It-r-r-rnii away ! ” 

Oh, Thrush, he still. 

Or at thy will 

Koek .some less sail inlerprolcr limn I ! 
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A GRAVESTONE. 

Ear from, the churchyard dig iiis grave, 
On some greeir mound beside the wave; 
To westward, soa and sky alone, 

And sunsets. Put a maaay stone, 

With mortal name and date, a harp, 

And hunch of wild-flowers earvcn sharp; 
Then leave it free to winds that blow, 
And patient mosses creeping slow. 

And wandering wings and footsteps rare 
Of human creatures pausing there. 


AMONG THE HEATHER. 

One morning, walkma out, I o’ertook a modest 
colleen, 

When the wind was blowing cool and the harvest 
leaves were falling. 

“Is our road perchance tho same? Might we 
travel on together?” 

“Oh, I keep tho mountain-side," she replied, 
“among the heather.” 


MATN] 

Bokn 1819 

[Captain Mayne Eeid was boni in Kloskilt, 
county .Down, in 1819, being a year youngor 
than many of his biographers have made out. 
Hia father was an eminent Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, and intended his son to follow the 
same calling, but after studying for some time 
with this view, he suddenly left— some sayran 
away from — home. lie .sailed for the United 
States, more with the idea of seeing the world 
and finding adventures than with any definite 
plan. He landed at New Oi’lean.s, and went 
on .several exour.sioiis on the Eed Eiver and 
the Miiisoui'i. .During this period he traded 
and Imnted with the Indians, and for more 
than five year.s he enjoyed the wild adven- 
tures, the strange and eccentric scenes, and 
the bracing freedom of the prairie. Itwa.s 
at this .stage of Ida life he obtained that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Indian cliaracter 
and wiki scenery which he has so well repro- 
duced in several of his works. Afterwards 
he wont on a tour through the United States, 
visiting almost every part of the country. He 
had already begun to use his pen, but tho out- 
voii. III. 


“ Your mountain air is sweet when the days are 
long and sunny. 

When the grass grows round tho rooks, and tho 
whin-bloora smells like honey ; 

But the winter's coming fast with its foggy, snowy 
weather. 

And you’ll find it Weak and chill on your hill 
among the heather.” 

She praised her mountain home, and I'll pmise 
it too with reason. 

For where Molly is there’s sunshine and flowers 
at evoiy season. 

Bo the moorland black or white, doe,s it signify a 
feather? 

Now I know the way by heart, every part among 
the heather. 

The sun goes down in haste, and the night falls 
thick and stormy, 

Yet I'd travel twenty miles for the welcome that's 
before me ; 

Singing “Hi for Eskydun!” in tho teeth of wind 
and weather, 

bovo’ll warm me as I go through the snow among 
the hoathcr. 


1 REID. 

- Died 1883. 

break of the war between the United States 
and Mexico in 1845 .supplied a new, and at 
the moment, more attractive field of activity. 
He sought for and obtained a coinraisaion, 
and passed through some of the most exciting 
and dangerous scenes of the war. lie was 
pre.sent at the capture of Vera Ornz. He led 
the last charge of the infantry at Cherubusco, 
and as one of the forlorn hope at Cliapultepec 
he was severely wounded and reported killed. 
At the close of the war he resigned hia com- 
inissioii, and his next idea was the organization 
of the Amei'ican legion to help the. Hunga- 
rians in their insurrection again.st the then 
oppreasivo rule of Austria. When he .arrived 
at Paris ho found that the rebellion had been 
suppressed. From this jjeriod f orwaivl h e wa.s 
II and works came from his pen 

with extraordinary fertility. Tho popularity 
of his writings at home and abroad lia.s been 
remarkable. Of The Scalp Hunters alone a 
million of copies are said to have been sold. 
The AfAcMtEMBi says that in Russia he is more 
popular than even Scott or Dickens. In 
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FrancH, Spaiu, ami Italy several siutliore have 
pi dift’erwit traiisliitioiia of liis worloi 

Qx his writiriga wo can here niention but a 
few of the juost remarkable. The lU/te llamjm, 
The Soalp Iluntet-s, The W <<»■ Trail, The Quml- 
rooH, TkeWkite C!hiof,am\ The JJeadlexs J/orse- \ 
'Man. In his works there are niiuiy tiecMea of | 
vivid (loficriptien, and the rapidity with which i 
he hurries the reader from Hcene to scene j 
Jiiakos Ilia stories liighly exciting.] i 


THIS WILD WESaV 

Unrol the world’s nuiji and look upon tho 
great norlhmii lami.inent of AiiU'rica. Away 
to the wild west, away toward the setting svm, 
away Ixiyoud many a far meridian let your 
eyes wandei-. Itost them where golden rivers 
rise among ))cak3 tJi.'it cany tl)u eto’iial snow. 
Itest them there. 

You are looking upon a land whose fcatui'cs 
are unfitiTowed by human liands, siill heariiig 
tile ni.'irks of tho Alnngldy iiiould, us ujum 
the morning of cro.ition; a region wliose eveiy 
objoet wears tho impress of tiuii’s image. 1 1 is 
aiubiout spirit lives in the silent graiideur of i 
its mountains, and npoaks in the I'oai' of its j 
migh ty riv(3i's; a region I'edolent of romane.e, 
rich in tlio reality of adveninre. I 

Follow me, with the eyo of your mind, 
through scones of wild beauty, of savage sub- 
limity. 

1 stand in an o])oii plain. I turn my face 
to the north, to the, south, to the east, and to 
tho west; and on all sides behold Iho liluo 
I'iielo of the hea, veils girdling around mo. Nor 
roek nor tree breaks tlu‘ ling of the hurisoii. i 
Wliat covers t1u‘ broad e.\|ia,nso Iiotweeuli 
Wood 1 water? grass'! No; tlowers! As far 
as my eye can range it rests only oii ilower.s, I 
on beautiful llowers ! 

r am looking as on a liiil,ed map, an enam- 
elled picture brilliant with every line of tho 
prism. 

Yonder is golden yellow, wlieve tho heli- 
atithns turns her dial-liko fiuio to tho sun. 
Yonder, scarlet, where the, nialva erects its 
red liaimer. Here is a parterre of the purple 
motiaixla, thorn tho onpliorbia shods its silver 
leaf. Yonder the orange prf;ch,miina(,u.s in the 
shoxvy llowers of tlio asclopia; and beyond (lie 
eye roams over tho pink blossoms of tho clo- 


Tho. breeze stirs thoni. .Millioiw of corollas 
are waving their gaudy stiimUu ds, 'i'lio tall 
stalks of tlie helianthns bend and l i.si; in long 
undulations liko billows on a golden sea. 

They aro at rest again. Tito air is tilieii 
with odours sweet as the perfiiiiieM of ,\r,'diy 
or liid. Alyriads of insects lla]) tludr gay 
wing.s: llowei-.s of themselves, Tlie bee-liirils 
skirr around, glancing like stray suidjeanis; 
or, poised on \vhii-j;iitg wings, drink, from tho 
neetiu'ed cup.s ; and tho wild bee, with laden 
limbs, clings among tbe honeyed, jiistils, or 
leaves for Ids far hive with a, song of joy. 

Who planted these llowers i hath 

woven thoni into thesi.i pictured |)arterres! 
Nature. .I.t is her richest mantle, r,i(,dn:r in its 
hues tiuui the searl's of ('asliiucre. 

This is the “weed prairie.” It is luitummed. 
It is the i/ardc.n of (>od. 

The scene is ehaiiged. I ain in a piuin as 
before, with the uiibrokoii liorixoii circling 
arouii.l me. Wind .lo I bolmld ( Mn\sri„'l 
No; there is not a (lower in iiigjd, but one 
vast expanse of living veKlure ! Fioni iioilii 
to soul.h, from east to wesi;, slii'et.elies the 
prairie meadow, gi'een .as an eiueiold, and 
smooth as the sutfaee of a .ilecpiii;; l.dve. 

The wind is upon i(,>! Ihmoih, sueejnng llu- 
silken blades. 'I'hey are in motion . .iiul Iho 
verdure is dappled iiilo lighler a;ei dsikttr 
slnwles, a,s the shadows of siuuimu' eloiuls liit- 
ting a.croH3 tho snii. 

The eye wniiders without lesistauee. Per 
eliaiiro i( eiieomdein (he dark hirsute foi'iiis of 
the liuHido, or traces the tiny ou(,lim,'fi id' the 
aulelope. ’Pmelmuee it hdlou in plea'-ed 
wonder, the fa.r-wild gallop of ft, snov. -white 

This is the “gi'fiss priiiiie,” the boundlesi 
jiaature of the biHOii. 

The scene changes. The earth i,-; no longer 
level, but treeh'ss find venl.iut ;ei e\,‘r. Its 
surfaeo exhiliits a, snccesaion of p;u'iii!el imdn- 
latioiiM, liere fiinl (here ewelliie; into ;,inoolli 
round hills. If. is eovereil uiih a i.ol't t.ni f of 
brilliant jp'eeniiess. '.I'liefie uiidnlatioii;, remind 
one of the ocean after a migidy .douu, when 
tho crisped fo;im has dieil upon the wavi-i, 
and the big swell eoiiiei liowline- in. 'I'liey 
lookas though they had once bcisi .iiieh Waves, 
tha.t, by an omnipotent uifnidule, had been 
transformed to earth, and Middriily slooii ..f.iJl. 
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swarda and briglit flowers; but the view is 
broken by groves and clumps of copse-wood. 
The froudage is varied, its tints are vivid, its 
outlinea soft and graceful. As I move forwai-d 
new landscapes open up continuously; views 
park-like and pictui'esque. “Gangs” of buf- 
falo, “herds” of antelope, and “droves” of wild 
horses, mottle the far vistas. Turkeys run 
into the coppice, and pheasants whirr up from 
the path. 

Where are the owners of these lands, of 
those flocks and fowls ? Where are the houses, 
the palaces that should appertain to these 
lordly parks ? I look forward expecting to see 
tlie turrets of tall mansions spring up over 
the groves. But no. For hundreds of miles 
around no chimney sends forth its smoke. 
Although with a cultivated aspect, this region 
is only trodden by the mocassined foot of the 
hunter, and his enemy the red Indian. 

These are the “mottes” — the “island.s” of 
the prairie sea. 

I am in the deep forest. It is night, and 
the log-fire throws out its vcnuilion glare, j 
painting the objects that .surround ourhivoiiac. 
Huge trunks stand thickly around us; and I 
massive limbs, gray and giant-like, stretch out ' 
and over. I notice the bark. It is cracked, 
and clinga in broad scales crisping outward. 
Long snake-liku parasites creep from tree to 
tree, coding the trunks as though they were 
serpents and w'ould crush them! There are 
no lofives overhead. They have nponed and 
fallen; but tiie white Spanish moss, festooned 
along the branches, hangs weeping down like 
tlie drapery of a death-bed. 

Prostrate trunks, yards in diameter .and 
half-decayed, lie along the ground. Their ends 
exhibit vast cavities, w’hore the porcupine and 
opossum have taken shelter from the cold. 

My comrades, wrapped in their blankets, 
and stretched upon the dead leaves, have gone 
to sleep. They lie with their feet to the fire, 
and their heads resting in the hollow of their 
saddles. The horses, standing around a tree, 
and tied to its lower branches, seem also to 
sleep. I am awake .and listening. The wind 
■ ; high up, whistling .among the twigs, and 
causing the long white slreamere to oscillate. 
It utters a wild and melancholy music. There 
are few other sounds, for it is winter, and the 
tree-frog and cicada are silent. I liear the 
crackling knots in the fire, the rustling of dry 
leaves “swirled” up by a stray gust, the “coo- 
whoo-a” of the white owl, the hark of the 
racoon, and, at intervals, the dismal howling 


of wolves. Tlieso are the nocturnal voices of 
tlie 'utiriUr forest. They are savage sounds; 
yet there is a chord in my bosom that vibrates 
under their influence, and my spirit is tinged 
with romance as I lie and listen. 

The forest in autumn ; still bearing its full 
frondage. The leaves resemble flowem, so 
bright are their hues. They are red, and yel- 
low, and golden, and brown. The woods are 
warm and glorious now, and the birds flutter 
among the laden branches. The eye wanders 
delighted down long vistas and over sunlit 
glades. It is caught by the flashing of gaudy 
plumage, the golden green of the paroquet, the 
blue of the jay, .and the oiango wing of the 
oriole, "^nie red-bird flutters lower down in 
the coppice of green pawpaws, or amidst the 
amber leaflets of the beechen thicket. Hun- 
dreds of tiny wings flit through the openings, 
twinkling in the sun lilte the giaucing of gems. 

The air is filled wi th music ; sweet sounds 
of love. The bark of the squirrel, the cooing 
of ni.'ited doves, the “r.at-ta-ta” of the pecker, 
and the constant and measured chirrup of tlie 
cicada, are all ringing together. High up, on 
a topmost twig, the mocking-bird pouia forth 
his mimic nolo, as though he would shame all 
other songsters into silence. 

1 am in a country of brown harreu earth 
and broken outlinea. There are rocks, and 
clefts, and patches of sterile soil. Strange 
vegetable forms grow in the clefts and hang 
over the rocks. Others are spheroidal in shape, 
re.sting upon the surface of tlie parched earth. 
Otheia rise vertically to a great heiglit like 
c.arved and fluted eolurans. Some throw out 
branches, crooked shaggy branches, with hir- 
sute oval leaves. Yet there is a homogeneous- 
■ nesa about all these vegetable forms, in their 
colour, in their fruit and flowers, that proclaims 
1 them of one family. They are cacti. It is a 
' forest of the Mexican nopal. Another singu- 
! lar plant is here. It throws out long thorny 
i leaves that curve downward. It ia tlie agave, 

I the far-famed mezcal-plant of Mexico. Hero 
and there, mingling with the cacti, are trees 
of acacia and mcaiuite, llie denizens of the 
de.sert land. No bright object relieves tlie 
eye; no bird pours its melody into the oar. 
The lonely owl flaps away into the impassable 
thicket, the rattlesnake glide.s under its scanty 
shade, and the coyote skulks through its silent 
glades. 

I have climbed mountain after mountain, 
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MU.l Still I behold jicaks soaring for above? 
ciwnod with the snow that never niclta. I 
stand npon beetling elill'a, and look into 
chasms that yawn beneatli, .sleeping iii the 
aileiua? of desolation. Great fragments hn-ve 
fallen into them, and lie j)ih!d one njiou .'m' 
otlmr. Others hang threatening ov(;r, a-s if 
waiting for .some ooncnwiion of thoatmo;5i)hi?rt? 
to hnii them from tlioir balance. Dark preei~ 
pices frown me into fear, and iny head reels 
wif h ii lii/zy faintness. I liold by the pine- 
t)'ee .shaft, or the angle of the firmer rock. 

Above, and lielow, and around me are moiin- 
tiiiiis piled on mountains in chaotic confusion. 
Some are bald and bleak; others exhibit traces 
of vegetation in the dark needles of tin? piiiu 
and cedar, wlio.so stunted fornus lialf-grow, 
Iwlf-hang horn the dill's. 1-lere a coni'-sliapinl 
peak soars up till it is lo.st in snow and elond.s. 
Tliere a vidgo elevates its sh.arj) outline against 
the sky ; while along its sides lie lingo boulders ■ 
of granite, as though they had been hui-leil 
from the hands of Tifon giants ! 

A tearful monsUir, the grizzly hear, drag.s 
his body along the high ridges; the earcajon 
.squats uliou the projecting rock, waiting t.he 
elk tliiit nnisl ikissi to the water below; and 
tlie bighorn lamml.s from ej'ag to crag in seareli 
of his shy mate. Along tlie (tine hraneli I ho 
bald buzzard wliets his iiltliy he;ik; and the 
war-eagle, soaring over all, eufs sharply against 
the blue field of the heavens. 

These are the Rocky Mtmnt;!iin!i, the Ainm i- 
ean Andes, Ihe colossal vertebra? of the eouti- 
nuut! 


CAI’TIUII': Of AN INDIAN CUIMK 

Oiir eyc.H rolled over the pniirie togel.her, 
eastward, as the speaker pointed. An obji'ct 
w.as just visible low down ou the horizon, like 
a m(?viiig blazing star. It was not that. At 
a glance we all know what it was. It wa.s .a. 
helmet, flashing under the sunbeam, a.s it r(?,so 
and fell to the measured galhrj? of a horse. 

“To tho willows, i??Bn! to the willows!" 
sliouted Bogiiin. “llrop the bow ! liOavi; it 
s?'ho;-e it ??'as. To yonr homc.s ! Lead then? ! 
Ck’onch! eiwtdi!” 

We all ran to our horses, and soizing the 
bridles, half-led, half-dragged then? with!?? t,l?e 
willow thicket. We hjapcjd ii?tf? our siiddles, 
HO a.s to be ready for any e?nergo??('.y, )u?d H??.t 
peering thro?igl? the loaves that aerocuted ??fi. 

“SMI we fire .as ho comes np, e;tptain?’ i 
i?sked one? of the i?ro??. i 


“No.” 

. “We kin take hi??? nicely, just as he stoops 
for tho bow.” 

“No; not for your liv(!s !” 

“What till???, captain!” 

“L(it him take it a??d go,” w.'is Beguiu’s reply, 

“ Why, i:aptaii? 1 whatfo that fo?' 1” 

“Fools! do you J?t?t }jee that the wJioli: tiibo 
woiiM bo ).)<aek upo?i onv iniil befon; ???iil??ighl;? 
Are you m.ad! I.et hi??i aai. lie ii?;?y not 
notice our tracks, as ov?r hoi'sijs lua? not shod. 
If so, lot hi??? go as he oat??e, I, tell yoi?,” 

“But how, eaiitai??, if he sipiiuta yo:?der- 
away!” 

Giwey, as ho said this, ))oi??ted to thi; rocks 
.at the fo(?t of tho ?iio?i??t.ai??. 

“.S'oe-?'-/'-;'^ Dlnn! the Diggm' I” t!Xilaii??ed 
Seg?????, hi.s cm?i?tenju)ee cl?,‘u?gii?g exprea.sion. 

Thfj hotly hiy on a eo/i.Mpiinio??;? p??inl., ou its 
foee, the criniso?? skull tur??i'd upward ami 
outwa?,'d,HO that it ['{?uld hai'illy fail to attract 
the ?'yc of ;i??y (???c ('iiu?i?)g in fi-o??? tliii }?lain. 
Bt?vei’al C(?yotua had ah;eiiily eliiuheil up o?i the 
shd) ■who?’?? it hiy, ai?d wtuv u?i?t‘lli??g a?n????d 
it, S('emi??gly j?ot <-ii?'iug to t(ii?ch Ihe hideo??'?. 
T??i?r.si'l. 

“lie’s bound ii> fit!?) it, eaj)taii?,” ,'?ilih'd tile 
hiiiiler. 

“If .so, wo must lake him with the lance, 
the l.'isso, (>?• .-dive, .No gnu must be liivd. 
They miglit still hear it, and would hi- on u? 
befnre we eoidd ge.t I'oiind the niouuliiin. No ! 
sling your guns! Lei, IIumi' who h.ive laueei 
uml lassoes gid, then? in ivadines'i.” 

“WIk'II would yon have u.s make Ihe dash, 
eaiitaln I" 

“Ijoavo tli.'ii )o iiie. I’l-rhaps he m;iy dii.- 
niount t'oe tlio how; or, if nol, he may ride 
iiilo the spring f.e waler his hoiee, then we 
i-an snri'ound hini. If lie see liie I fieivci'a 
body he n?i?y pass U)> to oxamine it nioi-e 
closely. [?? that erne ve eiui intevrept him 
without diflieulty. lie ]ialieiit! I sluill give 
you tlie signal.” 

Dui-iiig !dl thin time the N.avajo was coming 
up i?t /?, regtthi?' gallop. A,s the ili!tlo!.:(Ui:' endeii 
lie h.-ol got within about three hundred yai-da 
of the spring, and ‘.(ill pie.'-ui foi-waid with 
out slaekening iiis pare, \Vi- ke)it on? gaze 
fixetl upon him in liicalhle -i ‘,ili-net;, eyeing 
botl? man iiuil hoi-.se. 

It was a splendid .sight. The horse wiis a 
lil?-ge coal-black tmi..lang, with liel-y eye.s and 
rcil open noati-ik. flu was foaming /?i) the 
month, and the white fljilu.-s had elmitod Ids 
thra-il, eoiinie?-, and .dioiiMi-r's, lie w-iiu wet 
all over, jtiid glittered .%s he moved with the 
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play of liis proud flanks. Tlie rider was naked 
from tlie waist np, excepting Kis lielniet and 
plumes, and some omamente that glistened on 
his neck, bosom, and wrists. A tunic-like 
ekirt, briglit and eiubroiilored, covered his 
hips aiul thighs. Below the knee his legs 
wore naked, ending in a buskined niocassiii 
that fitted tightly wound the ankle. Unlike 
the A]iaches tliere was no paint upon his body, 
and Ilia bronze complexion shone with the hue 
of health. His features were noble and war- 
like, his eye bold and piercing, and his long 
black hair swept away behind him, mingling 
with the tail of his horse. He rode uiion a 
Spanish saddle with his lance poised on the 
stirrup, and refsting lightly against his right 
arm. His left was thrust through the strap 
of a white shield, and a quiver with its fea- 
thered sliafts jieeped over his slioulder. 

His bow was before him. 

It was a splendid sight, hoth horse and 
rider, a,s they rose together over the green 
swells of the prairie ; a jricture more like that 
of some Hoiiierie hero than of a savage of the 
'‘wild west.” 

“Wagli!” exclaimed one of the hunters in 
an undertone; “how they glitter! Look at 
that ’nr head-piece I it’s fairly a-blazin’ !” 

“Ay,” rejoined Garey, “we may thank the 
ideoe o’ brass. We’d have been in as ugly a 
fix as he’s in now if we hadn’t sighted it in 
time. Wliat I ” continued tlie trapper, his 
voice rising into earnestness; “Uaconia, by the 
Etarual i The second chief of the Navajoes!” 

I turned toward Seguin to witness the effect 
of this anuounceinent. Tlie Maricojia was 
leaning over to him, muttering some words in 
an unknown tongue, and gesticulating with 
energy. I recognized the name “Dacoma,” 
and there was an expression of fierce hatred 
in the chief’s countenance as he pointed to the 
advancing horseman. 

“Well, then,” answered Segnin, apparently 
assenting to the wishes of the other, “he shall 
not escape, whether he sees it or no. But do 
not use your gun : they arc not ten miles off ; 
yonder behind the swell. We can easily sur- 
round him. If not, I can overtake him on 
this horse, and here’s anotlior.” 

As Seguin uttered the last speech he pointed 
to Moro. “Silence I” he continued, lowering 
his voice; “Hish-sh!” The silence became 
deatli-like. Each man sat pressing his home 
with his knees, as if thus to hold him at rest. 

The Navajo had now reached the border of 
the deserted camp; and inclining to the left, 
he galloped down the line, scattering Bie 


wolves as he went. He sat leaning to one 
side, Ms gaze searching the ground. When 
nearly oppo, site to our ambush, he descried the 
object of his search, and sliding his feet out 
of the stirrup, guided his horse so as to aliave 
closely past it. Then, without reining in, or 
even slacking his pace, he bent over until bis 
plume swept the earth, aud picking up the 
bow, swung himself back mto the saddle. 

“Beiuitiful !” exchiimed the bull-fighter. 

“By gosh ! it’s a pity to kill him,” muttered 
a hunter ; and a low murmur of admiration 
was heard among tlie men. 

After a few more springs the Indian sud- 
denly wheeled, aud was about to gallop back, 
when Ills eye was eanglit by tlie ensanguined 
object upon the rook. He reined in with a 
jerk, until the hips of his horse almost rested 
upon the prairie, and sat gazing upon the body 
with a look of surprise. 

“Beautiful!” again exclaimed Siuiohez; 
“carmmbo, beautiful !” 

I It was, in effect, as fine a picture as ever 
the eye looked upon. The horse with his tail 
scattered upon the ground, with crest erect 
.and breathing nostril, quivering under the 
impulse of his masterly rider; the rider liimself, 
with his glancing helmet and waving jilutues, 
his bronze complexion, his firm and graceful 
seat, and his eye fixed in the gaze of wonder. 

It was, ius Sanchez had said, a beautiful piic- 
ture — a living statue ; and all of us were filled 
with admiration as we looked upon it. Not 
one of the party, with perhap.s an exception, 
.should lia.ve liked to fire the shot that would 
have tumbled it from its pedestal. 

.Horse aud man remained in this attitude 
for some moments. Then the expression of 
i the rider’s countenance suddenly changed. 

1 His eye wandered with an inepnring and somo- 
i what terrified look. It rested upon the water, 

1 still muddy with the trampling of our horses, 
i One glance was sufficient; and, with a quick 
I strong jerk upon the bridle, the savage hor.se- 
1 man wheeled and struck out for the prairie. 

Our cliai-ging signal had been given at the 
same instant; and, springing forward, wo .shot, 
out of the co])sowood in a Ijody. 

We had to cross the rivulet. Seguin was 
some paces in advance as wo rode forward to it. 
I saw his hoi'se suddenly baulk, stnitihle over 
the bank, and roll headlong into tlie water ! 

The rest of us went pha-shing through. I 
did not stop to look back. I knew that now 
the taking of the Indian w;m life or death to 
idl of ns ; and I struck my spur deej)ly and 
strained forward in tlie pursuit. 
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Ft)i‘ fiomc tiiiio we all rode tf),ij;t‘tlier iu a 
flooHO “eluini).” Wlion fairly eiit on ilie plain 
wo B!i,w the Indian ahead of iib ahoiil a (hwon 
lenf'tha of Ilia horse ; and one and all f(‘H. with 
(liHiuay that he waa Iveepiiio hiit dialauee, if 
not autiially inereasin," it. 

We liad f()K'ol.toi) the eondil ioii of our ani- 
iiiahi. They were faint witli hunKei',and utilf 
from sta.wding .so long iu the lavine. JMore- 
over, tlioy laid jnst dwink to .a anvfeil. 

1 Koon fotind that 1 was forging' ahead of 
my coinjianioiiK. The siijaivioj' swifitiosa of 
Moro gave mo the lulvautage. K1 Sol was 
.still before me. i saw him eireliug hi'r lasso ; 
.1 saw him humeh it and suihleuly jerk up ; I 
sawtlio loop .sliding over tlio liips of the dying 
miihtang. He had missed his aim. Ilewiu 
recoiling tliu ropo as 1, shot past him, and I 
iiotieed iris look of ehagriniiud dinapiioinl meiil . 

lly .Aral) had now warmed to the ehane, 
and 1 was soon far alienrl of niy eomrader. I 
peveuived, too, tliat I was closing nponihe Na- 
Vii.jo. .Every spring brought me nearer, until 
tliere were not a dox.eu lengtliH hi tween on. 

I know not Jiow to aet. f Iield my rifle iu 
my Jiandfl, and could liavo .shot the Indi.'in in 
the bauki but 1 remembered the iujuiielioii 
of Sogiiiu, and wo were now i loser to fhe 
enemy than ever. 1 did not know hut I hat 
wo might he in eight of (hem. 1 d.-iied imtllre. 

1 was still undecided whetlier In use my 
knife or endoavoitr to nnlior.se the liidian willi 
my ehibbed rifle, whoii he ghitieed over hi.s 
Hhoulder and saw' that I wan alone. 

.tsuddenly he svJuaded, and throwing lii.s 
lance to a ehal'gi', came 'lolloping baek. llis 
liorBeffwenu'.iltowoi'kwitliout Iberi in,obedieiil 
to lil-i voiee and tho toueh of his knees. 

I iiail just time to throw viii my lille and 
1)0! ry tho charge, whieli was a I'ighl pnhd. I 
dill not parry it snccossfully. 'fhe blade graned 
my ium, tearing my llenli. Tho liarrel of my 
rilie caught iu the sling of the laiieo, and the 
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piece was wliipped out of my lanols. T’he 
wormd, tho shock, anil the loss oi’ my weapim 
had discomposed me iiithe)a«)i<'//t; of my Iko hi!. 
and it was sonie time before .1 could, gain the 
In-idJe lol nriiliiiu. My iiii(s";oni-.t had u iii'i h'i! 
sooMor, as 1 knew by tho “liml.” of an .'i.i'row 
that .se.'ittored theeui'ls over my right eai', Ak 
1. faced him again ;uiotlier warn on t.lic Hf.i'iiig, 
ami the next moment it was wt.icking through 
my left arm. 

1 was now angry; and dr;iwirig ;t pi.sto! fiom 
tho holster I cocked, it and galloped foi'wa.rd. 
1 knew it was the only idiaueo for my life. 

'I'he .ludi.aii, .s,t the ssinio time, di'ojiped Lig, 
bow, and, bringing liis l.'uice t:o the ch.'ii'ge,, 
spiu'i'cd 0)1 to meet lue. J was iletoi'Uiined 
not f.o lire imf.il nniir and mii'o of liitting. 

We eloseil at full gallop, (.'fur hnv.scH aJ,moMt 
touched. 1 le, veiled and pulled trigger, '.l.'lie 
cap siiappeil upon my pistol ! 

The l;inc()-l.)l;)fle glittered, in iny eyi's; ils 
jioiiit was at my breast, fiomelliing struck 
me .sharply in the fiieo. It was the I'iug-looj.' 
of a liiaso. ( saw it- settle over t.he Hhoulder.'? 
of the Iiidiiiii, f.'dliiig' (o hill elbows, It tufJit- 
ened ,'w it fell. Tiiei'e was a wilil yi'll, a (|'nicjr 
jei'k of my aidagiiiiist’n body, the latiee. lleM 
fi'eiii his ha,iiils, ami the m',.s.t moment he was 
pliieked out of his sadillu and lyin';' hel]ili'Sii 
upon the ]ii'aino. 

llis horse jiiet mine nitli a cijnen,,sion tli.'it 
sent both of them to the eiu'l.h, VVe rolled 
iuiil Hel'iuubled .'i.hout ami rose nga.i’ii. 

When I came to jiiy feet El Sol w.'i'.i niaml- 
ingovei'lho Navajo with his knife dr.'iwii, and 
hii. lasso looped iiromul the :u'inn of hifi eajiti ve. 

“Tln.i horse! l;he horse ! secun,! i.lie herae!” 
(iheuliiil riegiiiu, as he galleped up; ami the 
crowd dashed t,iaa(. me in pui'Muif. ef the iuui.:i- 
tang, whieh, with ti'.'dling iiridle, w.'is .'irouriiig 
evi-rtlie pi'iiirie. Jn a few minutes the animal 
wa.s las.'ioi.'d, ami led Icick te Urn spot so neai 
I.Hiing made saerod with my griDi'. 


— E I)L E N .1) O W N ,!.■ N (. ! . 

now Ml'S. .Kevin ,l/,eil (.f’Deljei'ty (wimne v.tm 
(.k'jilwMi usually was “ Eva"), .'iml Min i Ellen 
Downing (known a.u “ Maiy"), Mr. A. .M. 
Sullivan hits, in lii.s AViw Jrdaml, told in a, 
most i'nteresl.ing nianner the very itill'ermit; 
stories of those two livm.s. “ Eva Mary K eliy " 
ho writes, “’was the daughter of a, ronnty (!al- 
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■way ge-atlaman, and could have been little 
more than a giid when the contributions Tjear- 
ing her pseudonym began to attract attention. 

. . . Kevin O’l loherty was at this time a i 
young medical student in Dublin. From ad- 
miring ■ Eva’fi^ jioetry he took to admiring, that 
is, loving herself. The outbreak of 1848, ho'w- 
ever, brought a rude interruption to Kevin’s 
suit, f-ro ■^vils writing unmistakably .seditions 
prose, while ‘Eva’ was assailmgthe constituted 
authorities in rebel verse. Kevin was arrested 
and brought to triid. Twice the jury dis- 
agreed. The day before his third aiTaign- 
nient li e was ollbrcd a virtual pardon — a raei’ely 
nominal sentence — if he -would plead guilty. 
Tie sent for Eva and told her of the proposi- 
tion. ‘ It may seem as if I did not feel the 
ceiTainty of losing yon, i)erha.ps for ever,’ said 
ho, "'but I don’t like this idea of pleading 
guilty. Say, what shall I do'!’ ‘Do?’ an- 

swered the poete.ss ; ‘ wliy, he a man and face 
the wonst. I’ll wait for you liowover long the 
sentence may bo.’ Next day fortune deserted 
Kevin. The jury fouild liini gatilty. The 
judge iiMaigned him ten yeai-s’ transportation. 

' Eva’ was allowed to see him once more in 
the cell to say adieu. She whispered in his 
oar, ‘Be yon faithful. /’U rowit' And she 
did. Years Hew by, and the young e.xile was 
at length allowed once more to tread Irish 
soil. 'I'wo days after ho landeil at Kingstown 
‘ Eva’ was liis bride. 

“Less happy,” goes on Mr. Sullivan, “ was 
t.hl^ romauee of ‘ MfU’y’s ’ fate. She -was a 
'Miiii-itor lady, Miss Ellen Downing by name, 
and, like ‘ Eva,’ formed an attachment to one 
of the ‘ Young Ireland’ writers. In ‘ Forty- 
eight’ he bacaine a fugitive. Alas! in foreign 
climes he learned to forget home vows. ‘Mary’ 
Bank under the blow. She put by the lyre, 
and in utter seolusion from the world lingered 
for a while ; but ere long the spring flowers 
blossomed on her grave.”] 


THE PEOI’LE’S CHIEF, 


Come forth, come forth, 0 Man of men ! to the 
frenzy of our imploring, 

The 'iviuged despair that no man can bear, up to 
the Heavens .soaring — 

Gome ! faith and hope, and love and trust, upon 
their centre rock. 

The trailing Millions summon thee amid the earth- 
fluake shock ! 

We’ve kept the weary watch of years, 'witli a wild 
and heart- wrung yearning, 

But the star of the Advent we sought in vain, 
calmly and purely hurning; 

False meteors flash’d acruss the sky, and falsely 
led us on; 

The parti ng of the strife is come — the spell is o’er 
and gone ! 

The storms of enfranchised passions rise as tiro 
voice of the eagle’s screaming, 

And we scatter now to the earth’s four winds the 
memory of our dreaming I 
The clouds but veil the lightning’s bolt — Sibylline 
mnnnur.s ring. 

In hollow tones from out the depths — the People 
seek their King 1 
Come forth, come forth, Anointed One I nor blazon 
nor honours hearing — 

No “ancient line” ho thy seal or sign, the cro'wn 
of Humanity wearing — 

Spring out, as lucent fountains spring exulting 
from the groniid — 

Arise, as Adam rose from God, -(vith strength and , 
Itnowledge crown'd 1 

The leader of the world’s wide host guiding our 
aspirations, 

Wear thou the seamless garb of Truth sitting 
among the nations 1 
Thy foot is on the empty forma around in shivors 

We crush yo with the scorn of scorn, exuvim of 
the past ! 

The Futiu-e’.s close gate,s are now on their ponder- 
ous hinges jarring, 

And there comes a sound as of winds and waves 
each with the other warring : 

And forw'ard bends the list’ning world, as to their 
eager ken 

From out tlnit dark and mystic land appears the 
Man of men ! 


Come forth, come forth, 0 Man of men! to the. 

cry of the gathering nations, . , 

We watch on the tow’r, we watch on the hill, pour- 
ing our invocations — 

Our souls are sick of sound.s and shades, that mock 
our shame and grief, 

We hurl the Hagotis from their seats, imd call the 
lawful Chief! 


Were yon ever in sweet Tipperary, where the fields 
are so sunny and green. 

And the heath-brown Slievc-lilooni and the Gal tees 
look down with so proml a miiin't 
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And oh ! with no love that ifi light of cheofful, 
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’'I’iH there you would boo more beauty than is on 
all Irish ground— 

Ood IdoHM you, iny Bweot Tijirurary, for where 
could your nmteh ho found V 

Tlioy pay that your han<l ia fearful, that darlfticsH 
ia in your eye, 

lluti ril not let them dare to talU ao hlack and 
hitter a lie. 

Oh! no, niaomhla xtorin! bright, bright, anil 
warm are you. 

With hearts as liold a^3 the men of old, to your- 
selves and your eoiintry true. 

And when there is gloom upon you, bid them 
think wlio has brought it there — 

Bure a frown or a word of hatred was not inailo for 
your face HO fair; 

You’ve a band for tlie grasp of friendHliip — an- 
other to make Ihciit <|ua1;c, 

And they're wnleome to wliieh.soover it jdease.s 
them most to take. 

Shall our homos, like the hulH of Coimaiiglit, he 
oruinblcd hefovo our eyoHV 

Shtill we lly, like a lloek of wild geese, from all 
that we love and prize? 

Mol hy thoBO who were here before us. mi ehurl 
shall our tyrant he ; 

Our land it is theirs by plunder, hut, hy Hrigid, 
ourselves are free. 

Mo! wo do not forgot the greatness did onr.e to 
sweet I'lrih belong; 

No treason or einveu spirit was ever our met! 
among; 

And no frown or no word of hatred we give hut 
to pay them back ; 

In evil we only follow our enemies’ durkMuno 

track, 

Oh! eemc for a wliihi .among us, and give us the 
friendly hand ; 

And you'll sec tliat old Tipperary is a loving and 
gladsome land ; 

Etom Upper to bower tlrmond, bright wcleomes 
and smiles will spriue-,--- 

On the plains of Tipperary the stranger is like a 
king. 


hnniMiriis on boYR 

I'KOM TUI! iJiisn,— nv miss khi,i,y. 

Tho Btai'K are watching, the winds are rdaying; 
They see me kneeling, they sec me praying ; 

They hear mo still, througli the long night saying 
Asthore irmehroe, I love yon, J love you ! 


But, ilcop'niiig oil in its sliaihiw fisvriul ; 

Without iijoy that is aught but tearful, 

'Tis thus I love >'OU, 1 love you. 

Wliispcving still, with those whispofii broken, 
Bpeaking on, wliat can lUi’er bo spoken. 

Were all tlie voice, s of earth awolteii 

Oh! hoiv 1 love yon, 1 love you! 

With all my heart’s most paHsimiate Ihrolibing', 
With wibl emotion, and weary mibbing. 

Love and light from all others roVibing — 

So w<dl 1 love you, 1 love you I 

With the low famt, imirrmirs ot (leej) adoring, 
And voiceless blessings for <‘ver piuiriiig, 

And sighs that, fall with a sad in)]iliifiug, 

’Tis liuis 1 love you, 1 love you. 

With the burning beating, Ibe inward liimliiug, 

bike my.siie tones from the iKsi-sliell ru.diing, 

(111, thus I lovi' yon, 1 love you. 

Tiny pass me daiieing, they pii s me liiiging, 
While night ami day o'er (lie earth are wingiiigj 
But 1 sit here, to my ti'aiiee st.ill elingiiig - 
l'’or(:ili! 1 love you, 1 love you ! 


I'.NK'I' AN1> I’BKBBNT, 


True love, reiiieiiiliernl yet through all that mist 
of years, 

(Hung to with Mieh vain, vain love- wept with 

On the turf i .sat last niglii, u hero we two <a( of 

s\nd thought of tliee till memory eoiilil bear to 
lliink no more. 

The twilight of the young year was failing soft 
and dim ; 

The branehes of tlie bmlding trees fell o’er tho 
waliei’’s bi'ini ; 

And the stars eume forth in lonely li/rht through 
all the silent .skies; 

I Hoaree could see them long u»;<i, with hioking in 
thine eyeu, 

Bor oh! thou writ my i>t,uli!;hl, my refu'Ve, and 

kly spirit found its ro*-t in iliee, and nevi r .louglit 
to roam ; 

All thoughts and all ' i nsation- that bum and 
tlirill me lliroa"li, 

In tha.se lin.t days of happy love were euhned and 
soot lied liy you. 
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How Aviso tlion Avort, — hoAV tender — ali! biit^it 
seemed to be 

Some glorious guardiiin angel that AA'alked this 
earth with me ; 

And noAV, though hope be over, and love too much 

What marvel if my Avciiry heart finds naught like 
thee again? 

Beloved, Avheii thou Avert near me, the happy and 
the right 

Were mingled in one gentle dream of ever fresh 
delight; 

But noAv the path of duty seems cold and dark to 

Without one radiant guide-star to light me over- 


If there Aver 


mght my faith in thee to darken o 


One memory of unkindness — one chilling AA'ant of 
love I-- 

But no — thy heart still clings to me as fondly, 
Avarrnly true. 

As mine, through eliuueo. and change, and time, 
must ever cling to you. 

If thou Avert aught to shrink from — to blush Avitli 
SAiddeu shame — 

That iio Avho won the heating heart the llp.s must 
fear to name 1 

But oh 1 before the Avholo Ai’idc Avorld Iioav proudly 
would 1 say: 

‘■‘He reigned my king long yeans ago — he reigns 
my king to-day.” 

And BO 1 turn to seek thee throngliont all the mist 
of years, 

And love Avith vain devotion, and weep with vainer 


And on the turf I ait alone, Avhcrc Ave two sat of 
yore. 

And think of thee till memory can bear to think 


TALK BY THE BLACKWATEE, 

BT MISS POAVNINO. 

Faint are the breezes, and piii'e is tlie tide, 

Soft is the sriiislune, and you by my side ; 

’Tis just such an eA'ening to dream of in sleep ; 
’Tis just such a joy to remember and AA'eep ; 

Never before since you called me your OAvn 
Were you, I, and nature so proudly alone — 
Cnshlamaclircc, 'tis blesaed to be 
All the long summer eve talking to thee. 

Dear are the green banks avo AA'ander upon ; 

Dear is our OAvn river, glancing along ; 

Dearer the trust that as tmnquil Avill be 
The tides of the future for you and for mo ; 
Dearc.st the thought, that, come weal or come woe. 
Through storm or tliroiiglisuushine together thoyll 

Cushlamachree, ’tis blessed to bo 

All the long summer eve thinking of thee. 

Yon bark o'er the AA’atciAS, hoAv sAviftly it glides 1 
My thoughts cannot guess to Avliat haven it rides; 
As little I know Avhat the future brings near; 

But our bark is the same, and 1 harbour no fear ; 
Whatever our fortunes, our hearts will be true; 
Wberover the stream flows 'twill bear me with 
you— 

Cushlamachree, 'tis blessed to be 
Summer and Avinter time clinging to thee. 


CHARLES JOSEPH KIOKHAM. 


Eobn L‘130 — Died h 


[The revolutionary movement which came 
to be known as Eenianism was tinlike tliat 
of lfi-18 in the ehanioter of its leaders. As 
has been seen from previous memoirs, the 
older pijlitica) agitation Avas associated with 
a brilliant outburst of intellectual effort ; and 
the majority of the leaders have left lieliind 
higdi intellectual heritage, or asserted under 
other skie.s, and in luora favourable circnin- 
staiicoB, tlieir possession of great intellectual 
poAvers. The, Feuiun movement, on the other 
hand, was poor in its literfuy products; and 
few of its leading .spirits have, since its 
collafise, reached to any lofty position. The 


best part of Eeuian literature was to be found 
in the Jnsh People, the journalistic organ of 
the association; and the chief contributors to 
that journal Avere Mr. T. tllarke liuby, Mr. 
.John O'ljeary, and Mr. (1. .1. Kickhum. 

Charles Joseph Kickhum was born at M.ul- 
linahone, county Tipperary, in ISflO. At the , 
age of tiiirteeu he met Avith an accident, to 
which we probably owe the many fine pro- 
ductions of bis pen: be Avas deprived of hear- 
ing. He began in about his eigliteenth year 
to contribute poems and tales to Irish journals 
and magazines ; and when the Irish People 
was started he became, a.s has been said, one 
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of it;*! oliiiif loiidor-writera. Involvod Uiuh iu 
tliu Ifonimi iiiovoiiicnt, lie iv.'ia one of tlione on 
wIkiiu tin* .o'ovoi-iinient nuirle ii (leeeoiif.; :iiul 
liiiviii;? lii'ivii ti’iofl iiinl coiivicteil lie wiiw ne)i ■ 
feiioed to foiirteoii yeiu-ri’ peiml eerv il.inle. 
,lfi‘i eoiiimi'iil. on flio (lOin'lnHion of I lie ti'inl. 
wiw tewe: “1 Inive enilenvoni’eil,” lie .saiil, “to 
Horvo li-eliiiKlj Mill now 1 . mn jn'epin'oil to eiiU'er 
foi' Lniiiind,” li’oni’ yeius after liiw convietioji 
lie wiis roloiised, 

Kiekiiain pulilMieil two conipli.ite atoriiw, 
&dii/ Ctmtiuujh, or the UnUMuuted Cfmves, 
Ironi wliieli we give an extniet, and Kuook- 
naffow, or the Homes of Tipperart). TIioko 
atoi'iefi have been reiul wliovevor llieri' i-. lui 
liidi lioine, .iiid Iwvo mfidi' wad or joyonw 
tliouBiuidf! of iriwli lioarts. They liave found 
approval aim in t1u> eolnirnw of I'inuliMli and 
not friendly journals, which, ilialikiiei', per- 
hap-. bilteriy, .some of the hle.iw of the anllior, 
havu found thoiii, selves) !ilili! to miad. him in 
fiiendlhii'i.s on tlie iinpio'ti;d oioiind of lileia- 
tui’e. Ills hooka, indeeil, desene aliki' llieir 
popularity with the peasant ami the approval 
of the critic, llis jiietmv-! of lifi*- espeeially 
of jiciiHantlife— are ■wonderfully true to naf.ure, 
full of keen observ'atioii, hiniionr, and lidelily. 
In his attention toniinnte ilelails and homely 
ineiilent he ri'seinble.) in !i gi'eat dep.reo I lie 
Btylo of MM. llrckmann (thatiian. 

Kiekhiini’) ballad:, ai'e eipially ])opn]ar, am] 
are just wimt ballads for the people Mlionid 
hi' — wiinjde in langnaee, diieet in ]ini'poMe, 
and in an easy and eoniinon memmrt'. llis 
■was a oeiiiiiH pecnliai'ly t'eltic; nonn'lhing 
Heft, winning, and tender in the spirit of it 
makes it!) way to the rivuler's ))ea)‘l at )mee. 
TIis persomtlily \vas like his \ioi k, <;e]d,h' ami 
chivalrous, with a Injjoaiie Imnnmi' wliieh 
ilT.idiated even the life of tin; h.dl-blimi.'j 


THK SClHOObMAHTKK’H KTttltY. 

(PllOM “BAl.I.Y eAV,VNA)lir.”’) 

“It was iiet!ei).s!iry to hi),ve iht) n.aine !m)l ago 
of eiieh pupil on the )mll. When I wrote down 
tin' name of Jhwe Mjdv.-iny 1 turtiud to Inw to 
inquire what was hor ago. 1 hardly k imw wliy, 
hut I <‘oiild not iisk tlm quostion, and p)it np 
■tlio liook without putting down her age. Tim 
next week I got Iw)) )«• tliDa! ‘rn'W Hcholars,’ 
and when asking their age.-i I look cimrago 
and .sahl; 'And liow old aro you, .Rose?’ Klje 


looked up, and I'Uniling badibilly, l■epl)ell; ‘I 
bolievo I’m sovontoon ami a. bit, sir,’ ;i,nd then 
bending her hiia.d she shook ilown he)' wavy 
aubui’u hiiir to hhle her bhmhes. She toiiTid 
out .‘I, low seat, .'irnl alwaycs eat upon it, i)i ol der, 
:i.a I saw, to make herself look .snudl aiuone the 
othor girls. I i-ojii.-irked, too, tluit iihe ahvay:;' 
wore h)!r eloak, for tho purpose, as 1 giiewsed, 
of e.ouce;i,liug her woll-ileveloped tiglli'e. .All 
this reserve, however, wiifi thrown aside vvhmi 
1 w;i.s not ]ii'esent, f low often did I wateh 
hor from the ■window ibii’ing play-honi's, 
hounding like a wild fawn lunoiig the ehild- 
i-)!!) ? All tho chilili'en loved, her; and it was 
so iuteriisting to see some little ei'taitni'o ox- 
jilaining the lesson ti.i iioor l.vose, who would, 
tako her tiny instrueti'e.ss up in hei' arm..! amt 
kiss 111 !)' as ii reward fiU' lew ti'oiible. i!iit 
afti'i- a few numtlii! Rose Miilvany eoulrl ivail 
.and write pr-etty wi.'ll, .and. in f;iet, knew an 
mne.h ;in miMst (.qrlii of hei' ag'e and eliins. 
Kveiy iliiy I b'lt mm-e and inme Obi'ei.lul 
in 111 r; but I wju) jiained In th.it .'ho 

boeiiine moi'e I'eaerved, ami even appeai'od to 
niand tilmost in awe of im>. She Monti cheek 
her elf niiddenly in llie mid il of h. r Mildi t 
gle(‘ on seeiii'f me approaeli, and 'fiake dov. ii 
hei' ti'e.isi") III liide lier I'aee. ! n ,eil loslaml 
)iy nomelimi's and I'lieonriioi' tho lies i iuid 
.'.pels at their ,";im('s in Ihe pkiy-p.iomid ; but 
the moment t appea.re.d, .llnse would put on. 
Jier I'liiiik h.astily amt i.leal jiw.iy. 

“ Aftora. wliiie 1 hegan toeall at lii‘rfatfii:'r’.s 
lioli^'c on ,‘auiiilay evi'iiillgi. How I kel (In- 
kind old eoiljile were to see ini’ I And I’li.se, 
too, was less j'ltservetl on (hese oei'asion.s tliaii 
a.t .school, hut slio 'Wim still very Ibnid, The 
thought often ocinirred to me that I'lhe dinliked 
me; but I lii'lii've now the eonlrii \ M.nlln 
ease. It was very foolish, in me l,o lornieiit; 
jiiy.sclf !iH I did; for, mi I aftei r aid.i n im m- 
hereil, her f.iei' alway.s liglited up mi : eeiie; 
me, .'Hill while I .ilayed, though i.he aoneially 
roinained i.ili nt, she looked peifielly h:)p])\. 
I \iit.lied vi'iy nmrii lhat my 'leai mnihm 
slnmld .see lier, Imt I wmi qnile nliaid h ,t i lm 
1 shonlil feel prejmlieed ag.iinnt her. I'’iir 1 
noticed that any mother was quite jea.lomi of 
every one who I'he imagiimil mi.'ihi. make too 
deep an impreuiiinn on me, 1 bi-ln w .he 
thought no one ;,;o(,id tinoug li for nm. 

“Wo matteni titood, when one, ilay .lolin 
.Mntvaiiy came into tliesehnol iuid luunled me 
a letter to read. I read il,, and my heart (liod 
within 1110 . A lelalive had p.'dil Id.i daU'ditm 
Jjliasage to Ameriea. liii.se jjad an etder.ii;!li'r, 
a quiet, good, imliislriou i gill, I lei' lather 


VBy iiariiitsdlnii of tlm (lutliiir. 
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called Eose, and told her to come home witli 
him. Siu; did not Icnow what was in the letter, 
but I believe she gaessod it; for as she went 
out .•.he looked at me, and tiu-niiig roimd her 
he, id, li._'i)l her oytM fixed upon me till her 
father cIuncmI the door. I never saw her look 
directly at me before while I was looking at her. 

“ Oil Alidsummerh day she came with her 
father and mother to take leave of the scholars. 
I shall never forget the scene. The children 
clung to her, most of them crying X’assionately. 
Several of the boys even were obliged to brush 
the tears from their eyes irs they looked at her. 
For the first time the poor girl w.as well 
dre.saed; and surely a cimture more radiantly 
beautiful was never seen. VVlien they had 
gone .1 went mechanically through the hnsiness 
of the day. I locked the school-room as nsu.al, 
and turned my stops homeward. Before going 
into my little cottage 1 walked for an hour 
down by tlic river. I asked ]ny.solf shonld I 
declare luy ailed ion for her, and ask her to 
stay and be my wife. lint what reason had I 
to hojie that she had caved for me ? Aud what 
would ruy dear mother thiidc'l Was 1 even 
sure tliat .Rose’s {laronts worikl consent '1 For, 
with all llioir respect for me, I thought it quite 
possible tlm t they would not eonsider mo a fit 
niiitch for their danghtov. The .selioolmaster 
is thought sto little of in this country. No; I 
had nut tJni courage to !i,ak Eoae Mulviuiy to 
be my wife. 

“ Id I lie evening 1 wont down to the bridge, 
wher.' ihe people were awsumbh'd round ;i 
bouliu;. There was .a d;iiiec too. Tlio sisters 
were there, witli tlieii' arms twined I'ouiul 
oacli otl air’s waists. There was something 
loiiehingly sorrowful in their faces. 1 thought 
my heart would burst as I looked at Jhise. 
She was .so sad, ami oli ! how lovely. Y on, Mr. 
Purcell, was there. A, young girl asked you 
to dance. A ft er daneiug with her you looked 
round t.o choose a partner, as is the cnstoiu. 
You asked .Rose M-ulvany to dance. I s.w 
her eyes fittsh with pleasure. All gloom was 
gone in tin Instaut. Surely the pang f felt at 
that nioiiumt was not mused Tty jealousy? 
(lut I did feel a jtangq ;ind immediatoly a 
gloomy foreboding took jioHBesHion of my lietirt. 
.1 moved to the side of Jtose’s tiister. 

“ ‘ Mary.’ f-.aid 1, ‘ care of Eosc.’ 


to Mary, ami kissed her. I could not do UKive 
thtiu take Eoac’s hand. Her head drooped, 
and her lips parted its I did so. As 1 let go 
her cold luuid sho fell senseless into my anas. 
Oh, fool! fool! why did T not save her tlnni I 

“Mary died of fevoi’ on the voyage. Her 
aisterlandoditiNew York. .And — ulquiyOod! 
how c;i,u [ write the words i Eose Mulviiny, 
the boantifnl, the innocent, the pure, is a lost, 
polluted thing. Aly life, since 1 learned her 
f.'ite, has been one dream of agony. I h.xve 
endeavoured, but in vain, to tear her .from iiiy 
heiu-l, I know she is lo.st to me for ever. But 
the thought that she is lost to virtue and to 
God — ^leading a life of sin .and dragging souls 
to liell — is wearing away my life. 

“My dear, good motlier is gone to rest, .f, 

1 lave liikl her beside my fatlier. I leave Ireland 
to-morrow. I goto»avBP\.oseMvdvimv. If it 
bo God’s will that I shall succeed, you will 
hc.'ir from me. Good-bye, my true friend, and 
may you he Invpjiy !” 

“ For the limt year scarcely a day has passed 
that I have not doterminod to write to you the 
ni‘.\t (lay. But 1 alw.aya saw, or fanuiod I saw, 
(some good reason for delaying the fulfilment 
of my |)j'oiiiise yet another d!i.y. Tlie mono- 
tony of my life, howover, Imu just been varied 
a little by meeting accidentally wilh an old 
IViemI ; aud Ibis has roused mo to do what I 
have been so long tliinkiiig ((f doing. I am 
writing in my own little wooden house far 
away in tlie lonesome i)rairio. On last Snuday 
as 1 was ndurning lionio after having heard 
mass at a little village thirty miles from wlmre 
I live, ] sa,w a man lying (Ui the ground by 
the .side of the road. His arms were resting 
upon a box, and his face Imried botwewi his 
haiKls. A fine little boy lay near bim asleep, 
with the raan’.s coat folded under his head. I 
at once saw they were immigrants, and from 
Ireland, who liad left the railway, and wore 
proceeding on foot to some village or fann- 
liouse in this neighbourhood. 

“ ‘ God save you,’ I called out, pulling up 
my horse at the same time. 

"‘God sa,ve you kindly,’ lui rejdiinl, raising 
Ills head iind looking at m(!. 

‘“Gonnor Shea!’ 1 exclaimed; ‘surely y(.)u 
are Connor Shea?’ 
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I>it) feet, and was hastening towanls me. Rut 
as lie advanced 1 saw him reel and stagger, 
and before I conld dismount and come to his 
assistiuioe, he fell lieavily to the ground. Hie 
lioy told mo tluit for several days h/mlc Ids 
father liad eaten notluug but a few giaiws 
wbieh a lady had given him ; and 1 at once 
eotichuled that Connor Shea hail fevnr, for- 
tunately my hon.se was not far oil', and after 
bathing Ills teniiilo.s ami getting liim to .swallow 
a cooling draught, he was able to mount my 
horso, and lialf anlioui-’.s slow walking brought 
US to the door. 'J’he poor fellow is now froe 
from fever, but it will be some day.s before he 
will be strong enough to go to work. Ito beg.s 
that you will not lot his wife know of Ida ill- i 
nesi. Neddy is a line fellow, ami his fatlior i 
has consented to leavo him under my care. I 
This in a great booiilo me, partieularly during 
winter when all out-door work is miapended ' 
hero. J. hope to liai'c Neddy Hullieieutly ad- 
vanced lohavohim bound lo.somo resjiei'ljiblo 
business in tho oourse of next year. Comior 
liius given me afull aeeounl of ‘the )ieig1ibour.-i,’ 
since I loft home. Alas, for iioor Ireland! 
And now, in as few words ;us iiossible, lot mo 
tell yon what lias happened to iny.solf since my 
arrival in this country. 

“ first of all, I fomiil out (he iieiwm through 
whom 1 liad learned Rose Miilvaiiy’s fall*. 
Tie aeeomjiauied mo lo (lie house' where she 
had lived. VVitli what mingled feelings of 
rage, and grief, and loathing 1 pir'sed the 
ihveshold ! It wa.s one of those j.Iaees wliere 
vice is decked iml in tawdry liiiery. lint F 
shall not disgust you with a description of it. 
’I'hfl jioor lost erratnre whom 1 sought had left 
the place in ill health some iiamtlis before. 
A dissijiated-looking ivonian ri'inarKed with a 
iiuigh that the pace was too fa.Mt fortliu young 
‘greeny,’ and she broke down. 'I’his aroount 
e.xcitcd my pity for llio lo.st one, against whom 
I was beginning to feci something like iv.sent- 
niout u!j C looked round on her bvaze.n eom- 
paniouM in sliame. I wa.s informed that, Tlose 
had gone to a city in the far west, ami thillior 
I started in scarcli of her on tho following day. 

“I got employment; in the great western eity. 
My days wove devoted to work, and from mid- 
Tiiglit till dawn 1 sjieiit amid sewies tho re- 
nuinibrauco of which makes ino uliudder. 
Well. J found hei' at last- -fmmd Hose Miil- 
vauy ill one of tlie very lowest haunla <if 
ei'ime and debauchery. Tim soeue has left 
but a eonfnsod im^n-ession on my mind; music 
and (iiiiicing, the fumes of alcohol and tohaeeo, 
oaths and laughter and shrill seroams of anger, 


And in tho midst of tliis pandemonium I saw 
the oueo innocent Irish maiden with ... 

" I was quite calm. Do you not wonder (bat 
Iwimso ? I oven felt a sort of satisfaetioii, 
not at having found her, but at lieising her 
ilograduition with my own eyes. I, leb, as if 
Uio spell were broken, and my fmtreriug.s at 
an end. The tlmuglit llial sbe w is what I now 
saw her laid made me nusoviiLile for years; yet 
1 felt for a moment an inipnlse l;o iaugli out- 
I right at my folly. 1 saw before me a creature 
too low for contempt, 1,00 debiised for pity, too 
loathaonio to be bated. Turniief away, not 
with disgust, blit with utter indiil’erence, 1 
was huiTying out of tlie jiulliited alniosphoro 
into the open air, when a, thouglil: striiek mo 
that made me ]iau,'ie. 

la it not my duty,' 1 aaked inj'si'lf- ‘am 
I Hot bniiiid aa a. (,'Iiristiau (u make an ell'ort 
to save her ! ' 

“.My coiiHeienee wliinjiered, that not to niako 
Hiei'iliirt would be a eiiiiie, ! had a iim'Sigo 
sent to her that a lieraon wo'i-ilieil to are lier in 
an adjoining room. The ilour opeiii'd, and 
witli a, smirk on her faee, Ito.e Mnlv.myaii- 
jirouchcd mo. I’or a moment she looked iinr- 
pri«ed,hnt this wa-s only lieeaii.ie tiei reception 
was diU'erelit from wliat .she expeeh'd. >Sh« 
soon, liowi'vor, lieg.in hi ivlreal -dnw ly liaek- 
wards, while In'r eye'i were (i\ed nil liie with 
a wild slnre. In till; way '.he h.e! i> aehed Ilie 
door, and waa (iirniii;'; llie liamlle heliiiid her 
hack, when 1 stepped forward and placed my 
hand agaiiisl (he door, 

I helievo,’ said 1, ‘ yon veiiieinhcr nie,’ 
“iSlie iiuivod, aw'ay from mo .'igain, .’Uid asked 
ino ill a low, hoarse Unio to Id, her eiil. 

“‘Not until i have lirst spoken (e you, 
lloae,’ 1 rejiliod, 

“ ‘ .Don't spea-k to mo,’ said she. 

1 wish to Mjioak to you for your ifood.' 

“ ‘ Do Jen not see wli.d 1 am I' she a-dved. 
“‘I do,’ said 1,‘aiid tlnit is the reason I 
have sent for you.’ 

“ ‘ Am I not lo.st !’ 

“ ‘ Hut, lto.se, you may bo laived youe mouI 

may be aavud.’ 

“.She Covered her faee w'ilh her liumis, and 
the hi'ig'lit aiilmrn hair fell d.>w n, a,. 1 im iifh-ii 
flaw it fall in (In' old .eliool iom .e, 

“ * Ito-ie,’ saiii I, in a ■ollened vos'.-, ■ ] do 
not want lo repio.n li ,\nn.' 

Iteproaeli tiiel'>di" excknim d, lool.ing iifi 
quickly; ‘what rigid have ion lo lepio.ich m,. I’ 
“The ipU'slilKi look iiieby ,iil)ili e.f.ir 1 cer- 
tainly Ihollgld. 1 Inal tliobe-d rigid in ila woild. 
“She put her liaiid to her tliroat iei if iiho 
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■wtsi'o choking, and said ‘ If it wore not for 
you I should not be what I am.’ 

“'Good God!’ I exclahned, ‘what do you 

“ ‘ I mean,’ said she, ‘ that when I was yoimg 

and innocent but why should I talk of 

that now'!’ 

“ I was confounded ; for I thought she meant 
to accuse me of having led her from tlie path 
of virtue in some way. 

Ye.s,’ she continued, after a pause, ‘you 
won my young, innocent heai-t, before I knew 
I had a hem-t; and after winning it you de- 
spised it. Youletmego.justasif Iwasaworth- 
leas weed. I did not care what would become 
of me. I joined in every foUy I was asked to 
join in. Poor Mary was gone, and I had no 
one to warn me. Oh ! if I knew the world was 
so had I might be able to take care of myself!’ 

“You can have no idea of the shock her 
words gave me. Por the first time the thought 
occurred to me that in .some degree I might be 
accountable for this poor girl’s fall. I was .so 
moved I could not help saying: 

“ ‘ O Ease ! I never despised you. On the 
contrary, I loved you better than my life.’ 

" Her whole face lighted up. I gazed at her 
with wonder. There was something startling in 
the transfiguration 1 beheld. Everythingahout 
her — her eyes, her lips, her blushes, her attitude 
— everything al)out her was ‘pure womanly.’ 

“ ‘ And I have come here,’ I continued, ‘for 
no other purpose but to save you.’ 

“Tliese words reminded her of what she 
really was, and the poor girl turned deadly 
])iilt', I tliought she was fainting, and has- 
tened to prevent her from falling. 

“ ‘ Don’t touch me,’ she cried, holding out 
her arms to keep me off, ‘ oh ! do not touch a 
thing like me.’ 

“There was something appalling in the 
change that had come over lier. She appeai-ed 
to have withered in an instant. I actually .saw 
the wrinkles creeping over her face and fore- 
head. She sank into a chair which I had placed 
near her. After considering for a moment I 
decided upon the course I should pursue. 

Rose,’ .said I, ‘ hei'o is my address. You 
know now you liave a friend. And may God 
give you strength to turn back before it is too 
late.’ I hiiil my card on a table near her, and 
withdrew. 

“ It was a moonlight night, and I spent an 
hour or two looking out on the wateis of the 
great lalce. I thought of Ireland, and of the 
sulleriiigs of her children; in my desolation I 
thanked God that there was still something 


left me— that my heart could yet thrill with 
mingled love and pride and grief for that dear 
old land. Then I thought of the peaceful 
valley and my own home. That .same Innon 
looked mildly down upon them ! I flung my- 
self down by the shore of the great lake, far, 
far away, and for the first time since my great 
sorrow fell upon me, I burst into tears, Since 
that moment I have been an altered man. 
Life is no longer a burden to me. There is, 
to he .sure, a shadow upon my path ; but it is 
not the black one that rested on it so long. I 
dislike ci-owds, and hence I have exchanged the 
busy city for the lonesome prairie. But since 
Connor Shea’s anival I begin to think that I 
could enjoy the society of my friends; and I 
am already longing to see my hermitage lighted 
up by poor Sally Cavauagh's bright looks. 
Connor and I are in deep plans for the future. 

“But before I come to the end of my paper 
let me tell you the result of my interview with 
Eose Mulvany. I got a note from her, which 
I shall copy here; — 

“‘Never a-sk to see me again. I am not 
worthy. I could not bear it.. But send some 
oiie else to take me away from this place. 
May God for ever bless you. Something tells 
me that 1 am saved.’ 

“ I hastened to a good Irish priest, and told 
him the whole story. The I’esult is that poor 
Eose Midvany 1ms been for the past twelve 
months an inmate of an industrial institution 
under the snperiiitendouce of the Sister.s of 
Charity. I am slow to believe in complete 
reformation in ca.ses of this kind; but my 
reverend friend a-ssiu’es me that it would be 
harder now to tempt Eose Mulvany from the 
path of virtue thau if she had never left it, 
I wonder— but I shall not trouble you with 
my speculations, at least not now. How well 
I rernendier the evening I gave you that 
hurriedly-written chapter of my history! I 
expected to hear of your marriage from Connor. 
My dear friend, whatever disappointment you 
may have met with — whatever sorrow you may 
have to endure — ^1)0 assured that the bitterest 
drop has not been poured into the cup ao long 
as there is no slam upon the fair fame of the 
woman you loved.” 

“I believe him,” exolairned Brian, and he 
started up as if tlie tliought stung him. 
“Even now that the struggle is over, and an 
im])aasablo gulf between us, even now that 
thought would he the bitterest drop in the 
cnp. How this poor fellow has suffered. And 
my poor friend Connor Sliea ! Whut a pang 
those few wonts about him would strike to 
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And in the midst of this pandemonium I saw 
the once innocent Irisli maiden wilii , . . 

“ I wiis quite calm. Do you not wonder that 
I was so ? I even felt a sort of satisfaction, 
not at having found her, hut at seeing her 
degradation with my own eyes. I felt a-s if 
the sjjell were lu’okcn, and my suii’erings at 
an end. The thought that slio was what 1 jiow 
saw her had made mo iniscrahle for years; yet 
I felt for a moment an impulse to laugh out- 
right at my folly. I saw before me a creature 
too low for contempt, too debased for ]jity, too 
loathsome to be hated. Tmaiing arvay, not 
with disgust, but with utter iudiflereuoe, I 
wiis hnrr 3 'ing out of the polluted atmosjdiere 
into the open air, when a thought struck ma 
that made mo p)ause. 

“ ‘ Is it not my duty,’ 1 asked iuy.self— am 
I not hound .as a Chiistian to make an ott’ort 
to save her 1’ 

“My conscience whispered, tliat not to make 
the eti'ort would he a crime. I had a message 
sent to her that a pierson wished to see her in 
an adjoining room. The door opened, and 
with a smu’k on her face, Eose Mulvany ap- 
proached me. For a moment she looked sur- 
prised, but this was only bec.'Hi.se her reception 
was different from what she expected. She 
soon, however, began to retreat slowly back- 
wards, while her ejms were fixed on mo with 
a wild stoi’e. In this w.ay she had reached the 
door, and was turning tlie handle Itediind her 
back, when I stepped forward and placed my 
hand against the door. 

“ ‘ I believe,’ s.aid I, ‘you remember mo.’ 

“• She moved .away from me again, and asked 
me in a low, hoarse tone to let her out. 

“‘Not until I have first spoken to you, 
Eoso,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Don’t spieak to me,’ said she. 

“‘I wish to apeak to you for j'our good,’ 

“ ‘Do you not see wh.at I ami’ .she a.sked. 

“ ‘ I do,’ said I, ‘ and that is tlie rea,son I 
haye sent for you.’ 

“‘Am I not lost?’ 

“ ‘ But, Eose, you may be s.aved — your soul 
may be saved.’ 

“ She covered her face with her hands, a,ud 
' the bright auburn hair fell down, as I so often 
saw it f.all in the old school-house. 

“ ‘ Eo.se,’ said I, in a softened voice, ‘ 1 do 
not want to repiuach yon,’ 

“ ‘ Reproach me!’ she exclaimed, looking up 
quickly; ‘what right h.ave you to reproach mo'?’ 

“The question took me by surprise, for I cer- 
tainly thought I had the best right in the world. 

“She put her hand to Iwr throat as if .she 


his feet, .and w.as hastening towards mo. But 
as he advanced I saw him reel and stagger, 
and before I could dismount .and come to his 
assistanoe, lie fell heavily to the ground. The 
hoy told me that for sevend days hack his 
father had eaten uotldug but a few grapes 
which a lady had given him ; and 1 at once 
concluded that Connor Shea had fever. For- 
tmi.ately my house was not far- off, and after 
bathing his temples and getting him to swallow 
.a cooling draught, he w.os able to mount my 
horse, and half an hour’s slow walking brought 
us to the door. The poor fcEow is now free 
from fever, but it will he souro days before he 
will be strong enough to go to work. He begs 
that you will not let his wife know of Ms ill- 
ness. Neddy is a fine fellow, and his f.ather 
has consented to leave him under my care. 
This is a great boon to me, p.articiikrly during 
winter when all out-door work is suspended 
here. I hopo to h.ave Neddy sufficieaitly .ad- 
vanced to h.ave him bound to some respectable 
business in the course of next ye.ar. Connor 
has given me a full account of ‘the neighhours,’ 
since I left home. ALas, for poor Ireland! 
And now, in as few words as possible, let me 
tell you wh.at li.as h.appened to myself since my 


“First of all, I found out the person through 
whom I had learned Eose Mulvauy’s fate. 
He .aoeomp.anied me to the hoii.se where she 
had lived, With what mingled feelings of 
rage, .and giief, and loatliing I passed the 
threshold ! It was one of those places where 
vice is decked out iu tawdry finery. But I 
shall not disgust you witli a description of it. 
’Ihe poor lost creature whom I sought had left 
the place in ill health some months before. 
A dissipated-looking woman reimarked with a 
laugh that the pace was too first for the young 
‘grewyq’ .and she broke down. This .account 
excited my pity for the lost one, against whom 
I was beginning to feel something like resent- 
ment a« I looked round on her brazen com- 
panions in sh.amo. I rvas informed that Eose 
had gone to a city iu the fai- west, and thither 
I started in search of her on the following day. 

"I got employment in the great western city. 
My daj-s were devoted to work, and from mid- 
night till dawn T spent amid scenes the re- 
membrance of which makes me shudder. 
Well, I found her at last-found Eose Mnl- 
vany in one of the very lowest haunts of 
crime and debauchery. The scene has left 
but a confused impression on my mind; music 
and dancing, the f nines of alcohol and tobacco, 
psiths and laughter .and shrill screiinis of .anger. 
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were choking, and said ; — ‘ If it were not for 
yon 1 should not be what I am/ 

‘“Good God!’ I exclaimed, ‘what do you 

“ ‘ I mean,’ said she, ‘ that when I was yoimg 

and innocent but why should I talk of 

that nowl’ 

“ I was confounded ; for I thought she uieaixt 
to accuse me of having led hei’ from the path 
of virtue in some way. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ .she continued, after a pause, ‘you i 
won my young, innocent heai-t, before I knew 
I had a heart ; and after winning it you de- 
spised it. Y on let me go, ju.st as if I was a worth- 
less weed. I did not care what would become 
of me. I joined in every folly I was asked to 
join in. Poor Mary was gone, and I had no 
one to warn me. Oh ! if I knew the world was 
so bad I might be able to hake care of myself!’ 

“Yon can have no idea of the shock her 
word.s gave me. For the first time the thought 
ooouiTed to me that in some degree I might he 
accountable for this poor girl’s hdl. I was so 
moved I could not help saying: 

“ ‘ O Rose ! I never despised you. On the 
contrary, I loved you better than my life.’ 

“ Her whole face lighted up. I gazed at her 
with wonder. There was something stai’tling in 
the transfiguration I beheld. Everythhrgahout 
her — her eyes, her lips, her blushes, her attitude 
—everything about her was ‘pure womanly.’ 

“ ‘ And I have come here,’ I continued, ‘ for 
no other purpo.so but to save you.’ 

“These words reminded her of what she 
really was, and the poor girl turned deadly 
pale. 1 thought she was fainting, and has- 
tened to prevent her from falling. 

“ ‘ Don’t touch me,’ she cried, holding out 
her arms to keep me off, ‘oh! do not touch a 
thing like me.’ 

“There was .something appalling in the 
change that had come over her. She appeared 
to have withered ixi an instant. I actually .saw 
the wrinkles creeping over her face and fore- 
head. She sank into a chau’ which 1 had placed 
near her. After oonaidering for a moment I 
decided upon the cotwse I should pumne. 

Bose,’ said I, ‘hei’o is my address. You 
know now you hiive a friend. And may Gkid 
give you strength to turn back before it is.too 
late.’ I laid my card on a table near her, and 
withdrew. 

“It was a moonlight night, and I spent an 
hour or two looking out on the waters of the 
gi’eat lake. I Ihought of Ireland, and of the 
.sufferinga of her children ; in my desolation I 
thard^ed God that there was still .something 


left me— that my heart could yet thrill with 
mingled love and pride and grief for that dear* 
old land. Then I thought of the peaceful 
valley and my own home. That same moon 
looked mildly down upon them ! I flung my- 
self down by the shore of the great lake, far, 
far away, and for the first time .since my great 
sorrow fell upon me, I hui'st into tears. Since 
that moment I have been an altered man. 
Life is no longer a burden to me. There is, 
to be sure, a .shadow upon my path ; but it is 
not the black one that rested on it so long. I 
dislike crowds, and hence I have exchanged the 
busy city for the lonesome prairie. But since 
Connor Shea’s anival I begin to think that I 
could enjoy the society of my old fi-iends; and I 
am already longing to see my hermitage lighted 
up by ixoor Sally Cavanagh’a bright looks. 
Connor and I are in deep plans for the future. 

“ But before I come to the end of my paper 
let me tell you the result of my interview with 
Rose Mulvauy. I got a note from her, which 
I .shall copy here; — 

“‘Never ask to see me again. I am not 
worthy. I could not bear it. But send some 
one else to take mo away from this place. 
May God for ever bless you. Something tells 
me (hat 1 am saved.’ 

“ I hastened to a good Irish priest, and told 
him tlie wliole story. The result is that poor 
Rose Mulvanyhas been for the ptist twelve 
montlis .an inmate of an industrial institution 
under the superintendence of the Sisters of 
Charity. I am slow to believe in comphrte 
reformation in cases of this kin<l; but my 
reverend friend assures me that it would be 
harder now to tempt Rose Mulvauy from tlie 
path of virtue than if she had never left it. 
I wonder — but I shall not trouble you with 
my speculatioiw, at least not now. How well 
I remember the evening I gave you that 
hurriedly-written chapter of my history ! I 
expected to hear of your marriage from Connor. 
My dear fi'iend, wdiatever disappointment you 
may have mat with — wdiatever sorrow you may 
have to endure — ^be assured that the hittereat 
drop has not been poured into the cup so long 
as there is no stain upon the fair fame of the 
woman you loved.” 

“I believe him,” exclaimed Brian, and he 
started up as if the thought stung him. 
“Even now that the struggle is over, and an 
impassable gulf between us, even now that 
thought would he the l)itt;ere.st droji in the 
cup. How this poor fellow has suifered. And 
my poor friend Connor Shea ! What a pang 
those few words about him would strike to 





wife. Good God ! ” e 
as lie put out one 
Mali lieiugs we ai 
we think of our own gi'iofa, and 
how little of the griefs of others!” 

The clock at tiie head of the .stfiiva struck 
twelve, and Brian Purcell retired to rest. 


And when I found that I was UUid, 
My tears began to ilow; 

I longed for even a piuipor’s grave 
In the Glen of Aheiiow. 

O blessed Virgin Mary: 

Mine is ii niouruiul talc; 

A poor blind pri.soiier hero I atn, 

In Diihlin’s dreiiry jail: 

Struck blind iv'ithin the tronehe.s, 
Where 1 never feared the foo; 
And now I’ll uovor.sce .n.ain 
My own sweet Aherlowl 


np there,” says the corporal, 
“You lazy Hirish hound; 

Why don’t you hear, you sleepy dog, 
I'he call ‘to aims’ sound?” 

Alas, 1 had been dreaming 
Of days long, long ago ; 

I woke before Sebastopol, 


She lived hesiclu the Annor, 

At the foot of SUcv-iiiv-inoii, 

A gontlo peasant girl, 

Wil.h niihl oyes like the dawn; 

Her lips wore dewj ro'Obinh; 

Her teeth of po.'irls rare; 

And a snow-drift ’noiitli .a lieechon hough 
Her neck and nut-brown hair. 


Mow plc:t.“.ant ’twas to meet her 
On Sunday, when tho bell 
IVas filling wil.h it-, mellow iouo.s 
hone wood and grassy dell ! 

And wlioii at eve young maUlona 
Strayed the river bank along, 

The widow’s hrown-lmirod daiightor 
Wa.s loveliest of tho throng. 


0 hrave, brave Irish girls — 

AVc well may call yon brave! — 
Sure the least of all your perils 
Is tho stormy ocoim wave, 
M'hen ye leave your quiet vancyB, 
And cross tho Atlaiitio’s foam, 
To hoard your hard-W'on earnings 
Por the helpless ones at home. 


“Write word to my dear motlior— 
Say, we’ll meet with Qod above; 
And tell my little brotheis 
T send them all my love; 

May the angels over guard thom, 

Is their dying siater'.s prayer” — . 
Ami folded in the letter 
Wtas a braid of nut-brown hair. 


My name is Patrick Sheehan, 

Sly j'eare .are thirty-foiu-; 
Tipperary is my native place, 

Not far fi'om Gultymore: 

I came of honest parente, 

But now they’re lying low; 
.And many a pleasant day 1 spent 
In the Glen of Ahcrlow. 


1 ; I chi.sod his eyes 
cabin doer; 

the sUerilf too 
there the day heforol 
len my loving mother, 
sisters throe also, 

Were forced to go with broken hearts 
Prom tho Glen of Alieriow. 


Por three long month, s, in hcareli of work, 
I wandered far and near; 

I went then to the poor-honsc, 

Por to see my mother dear; 

news I he.ar(l nigh broke luy heart; 
But still, in all my woe, 

I bless the friends who made their graves 
In the Glen of Ahcrlow. 


and kith and kin, 
With plenty all around, 

I starved within my cabin, 

And slept upon the ground; 
But cruel as my lot was, 

I ne’er did hardship know 
fill 1 joined the English army, 
Par away from Ahcrlow. 
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[Denis Florence MacCavthy, born 1817, died 
I ' jSi. One of his finest and most sjjirit-atir- 
riiig poems dtJKcribcs the glories of the Clan 
of Mac C'aura, and Mr. Mac Csu-tliy can claini 
descent from the great Dish sept, of which he 
is die poet. To the Nation in its early days 
Mr. MneCarthy was a constant contributor, 
and some of his finest and best poems belong 
to that period. In 1850 the fast collected 
edition of his works appeared, under the title 
JJaUttOf., Poem?., and Lyrics. Di addition, to 
idle original pieces there were translations 
from most of the European languages, Mr. 
Mac Carthy, like Mangan, Lady Wilde, and 
several other Irish singere, being a student of 
other literature.^ besides his own. In 1853 he 
gave further proof of both his poetic talents 
and linguistic attainments by puhlkhing trans- 
lations of Calderon’s dramas, a work which 
received eulogies, not only from the judgment 
of his countrymen, but fi'om the less partial 
estimates of English critics. In 1867 appeared 
a second collection of poems under the title 
Uiidei'-Glimpses and other Poeras, and in the 
same year was ivlso published the Bell-fonnder 
and other Poems. A prose work, Shelley’s 
Early Life from Original Sources. (1872), 
brought out some highly interesting facts in 
reference to the gi-eat English poet, especwlly 
.as to tlrnt period of his youth when he for a 
while tlu'ew himself into the struggles of Ire- 
land for the amelioration of her laws. “Wait- 
ing for the May” is one of Mr. MacCarthy’s 
best known and most admired lyi’ic.s.* In the 
Centenary of Moore he w.'is hatm-ally chosen 
to take a leading part, and composed an ode 
■which was fully worthy of the great occasion, 
hfr. Mac Carthy has also edited an escellent 
selection of Irish balhids.] 


THE PILLAR TOWE.RS OF IRELAND. 

T.fie pillar towers of Ireland, how 'wondron.sly they 
stand 

By the lakes and rushing rivers, through the val- 
leys of our land! ; 

In mystic file, through the isle, they lift their 
heads sublime, 


' This poem ivas erroneously attributed to James Clar- 
ence Mangan by Samuel Lover, and was so printed in » 
part ol the eai'ly impression of vol. lii. of tlie, Caiinet I 


These grey old pillar temples — these conquerors 
of time I 

Beside the.se grey old pillars, ho'ir perishing and 

The Roman’s .arch of triumph, and the temple of 
the Greek, 

And the gold domes of Byzantium, and the pointed 
Gothic sitircs: 

All are gone, one by one, but the temples of our 

The column, with its capital, is level with the dust, 

And the proud halls of the mighty, and the calm 
homes of the just; 

For the proudest works of man, as certainly, but 
slower, 

Pass like the grass at the .shaip scythoof the mowerl 

But the grass grows again, when, in majesty and 

On the wing of the Spring comes the goddess of 
tlie Earth; 

But for man, in this world, no spring-tide e’er re- 

To the labours of his hands or the ashes of his urna I 

Two favourites hath Time— the pyT.aniids of Nile, 

And the old mystic temples of our otni dear isle; 

As the hreeze o’er the seas, where the halcyon has 
its nest, 

Thus Time o’er Egjqit’a tombs and the temples of 
the West! 

The name.s of their founders have vanished in the 
gloom, 

Like the dry branch in the fire or the body in the 
tomb ; 

But to-day, in the ray, their shadows still they 
cast — 

These temples of forgotten gods — these relics of 
the past I 

Around tlie-se walls have wandered the Briton and 
tho Dane — 

The captives of Armorica, tho cavaliers of Spain — 

Bhoemcaii and Milesian, and tho p)Inndering Nor- 

And the swordsmen of brave Brian, and the chiefa 
of later years. 

How many difl’erent rites have these grey old 
temples fcnoivn ! 

To the mmd, what dreams are written in these 
chronicles of atone! 



whiit gleams ot love 


shine like the atai-e through the darkness of | 
, ages, 

■Whose deeds are inseribod on the pages of story, 
There for ever to live in the sunshine of glory — 
Heroes of history, phantoms of fable, 


And stately the mansions whose pinnaeles glance 
Through the elms of Old England and vineyards 
of Eriuice; 

Alany have failen, and many will fall — 

Good men and brave men have dwelt in them all — 
But as good and as brave men, in gladness and 
sorrow, 

Have dwelt in the halls of the prlneely Alae Caura! 


Alontmorency, Aledina, unheard was thy rank 
By the dark-eyed Iberian and light-hearted Frank, 
And your ancestors wandered, obscure and un- 
known, 

By the smooth Guadalquivir, and sunny Garonno — 
Ere Venice had wedded the sea, or enrolled 
The name of a Doge in her proud ‘ ‘ Book of G old;”* 
When her glory was all to come on like the mori'ow, 
There were chieftains and kings of tlie clan of Al ao 
Caura! 


Proud should thy heart boat, descendant of Hct)or,® 

liOfty thy head as tlio shriiioa of the Giiobre, 

Like tlumi arc the halls of thy forefathers shat- 
tered, 

Like Ihdn is the wealth of thy palaces scattered. 

TIicir Arc is extinguished — your banner long- 
furled — 

But how proud wore yo botli in the dawn of the 
world I 

And should both fade away, oh! what heart -would 

O’er the to-wens of the Quobre — the name of Alae 
Caura! 


Wluit a moment of glory to cherish iind droaiu on, 
AVhen far o’er the sea came the sliips of Horemon, 
AVitli Heber, and Ir, and the Spanish patricians, 
To free Inis-Fail from tlio spells of magicians. 

Oh! reason h,ad those for their quaking and pallor, 
For what magic can equal the strong- sword of 
valour? 

Better than spoils are tho axo and tiio arrow, 
When wielded or Hung by tlie hand of Afae Caura I * 


From that hour a Alao Caura had resigned in his 

O’er Desmond’s green ^,lllty8 and rivers so wide. 
From tliy waters, Lismore, to tlie torrents and rills 


■walls since the world was 

in Its youth) 

Here biassed the .sacred fire, and when the sun was 
gone. 

As a star from afar to tho traveller it shone; 

And tho warm blood of the victim have these grey 
old temples drunk. 

And the death-song of the Druid, and the matin 
of the Alonk. 


Here was placed the holy chalice that held the 
sacred wine, 

And the gold cross from the altar, and the relics 
from the shrine, 

And tho mitre shining brighter with its diamonds 
tliaii the East. 

the crosier of the Pontiff, and the vestments 
of tho Priest ! 


blazed the sacred fire, rung out tho vesper 
hell,— 

Where the fugitive found shelter, became the her- 
mit’s coll ; 

hope hung out its symbol to tlie innocent and 
good, 

the Cross o’er the rao.ss of the fiointod summit 
stood! 


There may it stand for ever, while this symbol 
doth impart 

To the mind ono glorious vision, or one proud throb 
to the heart ; 

While the breast noedeth rest may tliesc grey old 
temples last. 

Bright prophets of tho future, ns preachers of the 
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That are leaping' for ever down Bwndou’s brown 
hills; 

The billows of Bantry, the meadows of Bear, 

The ■wilds of Evaugh, and the groves of Glancare — 
From the Shannon's soft shores to the banks of 
the Barrow — 

All owned the proud sway of the princely Mac 
Caura! 

In the house of Miodehuart,^ by princes sur- 
rounded, 

How noble his step when the trumpet was sounded. 
And his elaiisnicn bore jjroudly his broad shield 
heforo him, 

And hung it on high in that bright palace o’er him; 
On the left of the monarch the chieftain was seated. 
And happy was he whom his proud glances 
greeted ; 

'Mid monarohs and chiefs at the groat Feia of 
Tara — 

Oh! none was to rival the princely Mac Oaura! 

To the halls of the lied Branch, when conquest 

The champions their rich spoils of victory bore,® 
And the sword of the Briton, the shield of the 
Dane, 

Flashed bright as the sun on the walls of Eamhain — 
There Dathy and Niall bore trophies of war. 
From the peaks of the Alps and tlie waves of the 
Loire.;® 

But no knight ever here from the hills of Ivaragh 
Tlie breast-plate or axe of a conquered Mac Caura! 

In chasing the red-deer -what step was the fleetest. 
In singing the love-song what voice was the 
sweetest — 

What breast was the foremost in courting the 
danger — 

What, door was the. widest to shelter the stranger — 
In friendship the truest, in battle the bravest — 
In revel the gaye.st, in council the gravest — 

A hunter to-day, and a victor to-morrow 1 
Oh i who but a chief of the princely Mae Caura! 

But, oh! proud Mac Caura, w^hat anguish to 

Tlie one fatal stain of thy princely escutcheon — 


1 TIio house of Miodchuart was an apartment in the 
palace of Xara, where the provincial kings met for the 
despatch of iiuhlie husiness, at the Feis (pronounced as 
one ayllaWe), or parliament of Tara, which assembled 
then once in every three years ; the ceremony alluded to 
is described in detallby Keating. See Tetrie’s “Tara." 

“ The house of the Red Branch was situated in the 
stately palace of Eamhain (or Emania), lu Ulster; here 
the siioils taken from the foreign foe wore hung up, and 
the chieftains who won them wore called Knights of the 
Bed Branch. 

;■ Dathy rvas killed at the Alps by lightning, mid Niall 
(his nnelo and predecessor) by an arrow fired from the 
opposite side of tlie river by one of his own generals as 
ho sat in his tent on the banks of the Bolre in France, 


In thy story's bright garden the one spot of blcak- 

TUrough ages of valour the one hour of weakness! 
Thau, the heir of a thous;vud cliiefs, sceptred and 

Thou, to kneel to the Norman and swear to he 
loyal ! 

Oh ! a long night of horror, and outrage, and 

Have we wept for thy treason, base Diarmid Mae 
Caura! 

Oh! why, ere you thus to the foreigner pandered, 
Did you not bravely caU round your Emerald 
Rtandard, 

The chiefs of your house of Lough Lone and Clan 

O'Donogh, MuePatriek, O’Driscoll, MacAwley, 
O’Sullivan More from the towers of Diinkerron, 
And O’Malioii the chieftain of green Ardinterran? 
As the sling sends the stone, or the bent bow the 

Every chief would have come at the call of Mao 
Caura ! 

Soon, soon, didst thou pay for that error in woo — * 
Tliy life to the Butler — thy croivn to the foe — 
Thy castles dismantled, and strewn on the sod-— 
And the homes of thewoak, and the abbeys ofOodl 
No more in thy halls is tlie wayfarer fed — 

Nor the ricli mead sent round, nor the soft heathov 
spread — 

Nov the clainec,h'» sweet notes, now in mirth, now 
in sorrow — 

All, all have gone by, but the name of Mac Caura! 

Mac Caura, the pride of thy house is gone by, 

But its name cannot Hide, and its fame cannot die — 
Though tlie Arigidoon,'’ with its silver waves, 

Around no green forests or castle.s of thine — 
Though tlio slirinoa that you founded no incense 
doth hallow. 

Nor hymns float in peace down the oehoing 
Alh/>— 

One treasure thou koepest — one hope for the 
morrow — 

True hearts yet boat of the clan of Mae Caura! 


THE SEASONS OF THE HEART. 

The different hues that deck the oartli 
All in our bo.somM have their birth — 
'Tis not in blue or sunny skies, 

'Tia in the lieart tlie Summer lies! 


• DliiniiW Mac Ciirthy, King of Desmond, and Daniel 
O'Brien, King of Thomoud, wove the first of the IvieU 
princes to swear fealty to Henry tlie Second. 

S The Ariydeen means the little silver stream, and 
55 
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j | m : The earth is bright if </iai be glad, 

i i ' Dark ia the earth if be Hiidj 

I i • ! And thua I feel each weai-y day — 

t ; : ’Tie Wiirter all when thou’rt away! 

i ; In vain, upon her emerald car, 

j ' ! Comes Spring, “the maiden from afar,” 

III'; And scatters o’er the woods and fields 

'.it The liberal gifts Hunt nature yields; 

; In vain the buds begin to grow, 

! i ; In vain the crocus gilds the snow; 

I ! ; J I feel no joy though earth be gay — 

f ; : , ’Tia Winter all when tliou’rt array! 

I i ! And when the Summer, like a bride, 

jit Comes dorvn to earth in blushing pride, 

1 I ' And from that union sweet are bom 

d i i The tagrant flowera and waving corn, 

. I i , I hear the hum of birds and bees, 

' : I view the hills and streams and trees, 

; ' Yet vain the thousand charms of May — 

’Tis Winter all when thou’rt away! 

I And when the Autumn crowns the year, 

I 1 1 ‘ And ripened hangs the golden car, 

f I And luscious fmits of ruddy hue 

' Tlie bending houghs are glancing throngh, 

I ^ j When yellow loaves from sheltered nooks 

i ' ' i Come forth and try the mountain brooks — 

' , Even then I fee], as there X stray, 

■' , 'Tis Winter all when thou’rt away! 

I ‘ ' And ■when the Winter comes at length, 

1 , • With swangoring gait and giant strength. 

And with his strong anus iu a trice 
j i ' Binds up the streams in chains of ice, 

What need I sigh for pleasures gone — 

I The twilight eve, the rosy dawn? 

( I I ily heart is changed as much as they — 

' f I ‘ ’Tis Winter all when thou’rt away! 

I ! I Even now, when Summer lends the scene 

j 1 • Its brightest gold, its purest green— 

]m Whene’er I climb the mountain’s breast, 

>J I With softest moss and heath-flowersdrossed— 

I , , When now I hear the broexe that stirs 

j , The golden bells that deck the fnrae— 

I Alas 1 ye all arc vain, I say — 

’Tis Winter all when thou’i't away 1 

' ■ But -when thou comost hack once more— 

, ' Though dark cloudshangandlond-windsroar, 

1 ' And mists obscure the nearest hiUs, 

!' , And dark and turbid roll the rills — 

1 ^ Such pleasiires then mj’ bi'east shall kno-ff, 

j That Summer’s sun shall round me glow; 

j Thou (prick return, dear maid, I pray— 

j ’Tis W’intor all when thou'rt away) 

[ '1,^ ' , Alto the echoing river. Ity these rivers and many others 

ij in the south of Irelaml ensiles were erected and monas. 

I > “ tsrlea founded by the Mao Oarthys 


Joy to lernii ! joy! 

This day a deathless crown is won, 

Her child of song, her glorious son, 

Her “Jlinstrel Boy’’ 

Attains his century of fame, 

OompletcB the time-allotted zone, 

And proudly with the world’s acclaim 
Ascends the Lyric Throne. 

Yea ! Joy to her whose path so long, 

Slow journeying to Iier realm of rest, 

O’er many a rugged movmtnin’a erost, 

Ho eharmod with his onchantiug .song — 
Like his own princess in the tale, 

When he who had her -way beguiled 
Through many a bleak and desert wild, 
Until she reached Ciiabmoro’s bright vale, 
Had ceased iho.so notes to play and sing, 

To which her heart responsive swelled, 
She, looking up, iu him behold 
Her minstrel-lover and her king — 

So Erin now — her journey wetl-nigh o’er — 
Enraptured secs her Minstrel- King in Moore. 

And round that throne whoso light to-day 
O'er all the wm-ld is cast, 

In words though weak, in hues though faint, 
Congenial Fancy rise ami paint 
Tho spirits of the past 
Who hoHi their homiigo pay — 

Those who his youtlrM Miiae inspired, 

Those who his early genius ■fired 
To emulate tlieir lay: — 

And as in .some phantasmal glass 
Let the immortal spirits pass, 

Let each renew the inspiring strain, 

And fire tho poet's soul again. 

Oh! what dulcet notes are heard! 

Never bird, 

Soaring through the sunny air, 

Like a prayer 

Borne by angels’ hands on high, 

So entranced the li.stening sky, 

As his song — 

Soft, pathetic, joyous, strong, 

Eisiiig now in rapid flight, 

Out of sight 

Like a lark in its own light, 

, v Wb give some extrauts from tlie fme-tonotl anil beaiith 
fill Centenary Ode, written by B. b'. MauCartliy, and rend 
by Dr. C. E. I’iadall at tlie Dublin oldebraUon in 1870. 
Poeiua tor tlie name oceiiBioii were also ivritteii by T. P. 
Bnlliran, E, H. Stoddart, and Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
See TAoraos Moore the Poet, hie life and Works. By .A. 
J. Syniingtou, (Bladcio ik Son, 1880.)— En. 
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Hoiv (leseoiiding low and sweet 
To onr feet, 

Till the odonrs of the grass 
■VVilli the light notes, as they pass, 

Blend and meet. 

All that Erin’s memory guards 
In her heart — 

Beeds of heroes, songs of bards, 

Have their part. 

Brian’s glorie.s i-e-appear, 

Eionnalla’s song we hear, 

Tara’s wails resound again. 

With a more inspired strain, 

Pdval rivers meet and join, 

Stately Shannon hlend.s with Boyne, 
While, on high, the storm-winds cease, 
Heralding the arch of peace. 

Glory to Moore, eternal be the glory 
That here wo crown and consecrate to-day. 
Glory to Moore, for ho has sung our story 
In strains whose sweetness ne’er can pass away. 
Glory to Moore, for he has sighed our sonw 
In such a wail of melody divine, 

That even from grief a iiassing joy we borrow. 
And Unger long o’er each lanionting line. 

Glory to Moore, that in his songs of gladness 
Whioh neither change nor time can e’er destroy, 
Though mingled oft with some faint sigh of sad- 
ness, 

He sings his country’s rapture and its joy. 
What wit like his flings out electric flashes 
That make the numbers sparkle as they run — 
Wit that revives dull history’s Dead-sea ashes, 
And makes the ripe fruit glisten in the snni 
What I'lincy full of loveliness and lightness 
Has spread like his as at some dazzling feast, 
Tlie fruits and flowers, the beauty and the bright- 

And all tho golden glories of the Bast? 


Perpetual blooms his bower of snmmev roses. 

No winter conies to turn his green leaves sore, 
Beside his song-,stream Svhere the sivan reposes 
The hnlbul sings as by the Bendemeer. 

But back returning from his flight with Peris, 
Above his native fields he sings his best. 

Like to tlie lark whose rapture never wearies, 
When poised in air he singeth o’er his nest. 

And so we rank him with the great departed, 

The kings of song who rule us from their unis, 
Tho souls inspired, the liature.s noble hearted, 
And place him proudly by the .side of Burns. 

And as not only by the Calton Mountain, 

Is Scotland’s bard remembered and revered. 

But where.soe’er, like some o’eiflowing fountain 
Its hardy race a prosperous path has cleaved, 
There, ’mid the i-oar of newly-rising cities, 

His glorious name is hoard on every tongue, 
There, to the music of immortal ditties, 

His lays of love, hi.s patriot songs are sung. 

So not alone beside that Bay of beauty 
That guards the portals of his native town, 
Where, like two watchful sentinels on duty. 

How til and Killiney from their heights look 

But whereaoo’ev the exiled race hath drifted, 

By what fiir sea, what mighty stream beside, 
There shall to-day tho poet’s name be lifted, 

And Moore proclaimed its glory and its pride. 

There shall his name bo held in fond memento, 
'I'hero shall his songs resound for evermore, 
Whether beside the golden Sacramento, 

Or where Niagara’s thunder shakc.s the shore; — 
Bor all tlmt’a bright indeed must fade and perish, 
And all that’s sweet when sweete.st not endure, 
Before the world .shall eeaae to love and cherish 
The wit and song, tho name and fame of 
Mooius. 


CHAELES GEAHAM HALPINE. 

Bohn 1829 — Died 1868. 


[Charles Graham Halpine was horn in Old- 
castle, Meath, in 1829, His fathei’, the Eev. 
JSlioliolas J, Halpine, was an active jouruahst, 
being for a time editor of the Dublin Evening 
Itail. Young Haliiino graduated in Trinity 
(Joilege, and then went to the English metro- 
polis in search of literary work. Having he- 
eoino associated with the Young Ireland move- 


ment, he found that the United States would 
be a more congenial, and in the circum- 
stances perhaps a safer abode, lloj thei’c 
obtained abundant employment, and was 
a welcome contributor on most of the lead- 
ing jounials. He wrote for a time on the 
Bostm Post, then became editor of a short- 
lived periodical entitled the Carpet Bag; 





OHAELBS 


Ocli ! a rare ould flag was tlie flag wo Itore, 

'Twaa a bully ouUl Hag, an’ uioe i 
It Imd stliripea iii plenty, nil’ slitiirs galore — 
’Twas the lirolli of a purty deviiio. 

Bitix, AYC tain-ied it South, an’ we eaviied it liw, 
An’ around it our bivoiuu's made; 

An’ we swore by the .sliaiuroek tliaf nev'er a idifar 
From its ayams field nhoulil fade. 

Ay, this was the oath. I tell you thrue, 
That u-as swom in tiio souls of our Boys in 
Blue. 


A VESPIE HYMN. 


The evening hells of Sabbath fill 
The dusky silence of the night, 

And ihrough our gatliering gloom distil 
, Sweet .sparkles of immortal light; 

Sueh Imuns of peace as these requite 
. The lahouTs of the weary week; 

Wlien thus, with souls rofresiied ami bright, 
Forgivenesa of our sins we seek ! 


and, in New York, contributed to tlie three 
leatling journals— the Herald, the Tt'wcs, and 
the Tribune. 

When tlie civil war broke out he identified 
himself heart and soul with the Northern 
cause. Joining the army as lieutenant in the 
famous esth Begiment, under Colonel Cor- 
coran, he was promoted to be adjutant-gen- 
eral on the .staff of general David Hunter, 
and afterwards of Major-general Hallech. 
Pie drew up the order by which the former 
conmiander enrolled the first regiment of 
negro .soldiers, and was in consequence in- 
chided in a proclamation of outlawry by the 
Southern authorities, which directed the im- 
mediate execution of Iii.s general and himself 
in case of capture. He retired, owing to ill 
health, from the army, and received due ac- 
knowledgment of his services by being raised 
by .successive steps to the rank of brigadier- 
gpueral. Ilalpiue also took an active part in 
politics as one of the leadens of the Demo- 
cratic party, and he honourably distinguished 
himself by his efforts to purge that body 
of the corruptions which liad been fo.stored 
by Tammany Hall. Hi.s death was sudden 
and sad. A sufferer from sleeplessness, he 
had been for some time in the habit of tak- 
ing soporilics, and he died on tlie night of 
August 3, 1868, from an overdose of chloro- 
foim. 

The greater part of Halpine’s poems ap- 
peared in the epliemeral pages of jouriialisin, 
and w'ere written for the hour. Something 
of the dash and daring of the soldier i.s about 
tliem rather than the smell of the midnight 
oil, yet it was a gift that needed chastening. 
Tlie versus by which he became beat known 
were those written under, the noni deplume of 
“P’l'iviito Miles O’Eeilly.” A collected edition 
of his prineiiml poems has been published 
in a handsome volume by Messrs. Harper 
Brothers, New York, under the editorship 
of Mr. E. B. Eoosevelt.] 


Oh I help ns, Jc.sus, to conform 

Onr spirits, thouarlits. and hve.s to thine ! 
Beyond this earthly .strife and storm, 
bh ! make Thy star of Love to .shine ! 
'When we are sinking in the ta'liio 
Of doubt and care — oh come, that we, 

-Vs Toter did, iniiy safe resign 
Our sinking lioll>Ie.s.siie.ss to thee ! 

Thy Godhood — wliciice all glory flows — 
Thou did.st not scniple to iiliaso, 

To rescue from nndyiiig woc.s 
The .sons of a rebellioii.s nice ! 

Who can, unmoved, unwcoping, trace 
Thy meek oliodieuce to His will. 

Whose sole appointed moans of grace 
Thon didst, oven to the Cross, fulfil ! 

Our wayward footstop.s wander wide, 
I’ursuiiig .loy's delusive ray.s; 

And, ill our Iiours of health and pride, 

Too oft from 'I'lioo onr .spiri t strays ; 

But soon descend the darker days, 

When youtli luid stvougth their lustre hide, 
And, journo, viiiq through a iiiitliUiss iimi'.o, 
We turn to our iiegloeted Guide 1 

Bead Iiaclc, oh Lord! tliy ii amlering slicep-- 
Oil, guide us gently to tliy fnlil I 
Instruct us ail Thy laws to keep, 

And imto Tlilne our lives to mould ! 

For wo arc Aveak, and faitli groiv.s cold— 
Nor over sleep the Tempter's pmveis; 

Thou art our only stay and luild— • 
Through Thee ahuio can hoai'en be ours I 

A darker shade, a denser eiomn 
Doscoiids on all the folded flowers, 

Vniilo, silent as the voiceless tomli, 

Aliovc them mil the midnight honr.s; 
To-monwv’s dawn, and their perfume 
Again will fill their glowing liowev.'- 
Lord, after clenfli so hid us blomn, 

Wliore no fiust ehill.s, no tenijiost lowers! 


C'HAllLES GRAHAM HALRINE, 
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The fight it grows thick, an’ our hoys they fall. 
An’ the shells like a banshee scream; 

An’ the flag — it is torn by many a ball, 

But to yield it we never dhream. 

Though pierced by bullets, yet still it bears 
All the ahtars in its tatthered field, 

An’ again the brigade, like to one man swears, 

“ Rot a shtar from the flag we yield !” 

’Twas the deep, hot oath, 1 toll yon thriic, 

That lay close to the hearts of our Boys in 
Blue. 

Shure, the fight it was won, afther many a ycai', 
But two-thirds of the hoys who bore 

That flag from their wives and sweethearts dear 
Returned to their homes no more. 

They died by the bullet — dise.ase had power, 

An’ to death they wore rudely tossed ; 

But the thought came warm in their dying hour, 
“ Rot a shtar from the flag is lost !’’ 

Then they said their pathers and aves 
through, 

An’, like Irishmen, died — did our Boys in 
Blue. 

But now they tell us some shtars are gone. 

Torn out by the rebel gale ; 

That the shtars wo fought for, the states wo won, 
Are still out of the Union’s pale. 

May their sowls in the dioul’s hot kitchen glow 
Who sing such a lyin' shtniin ; 

By the dead in their grave.?, it shall not bo so — 
They shall have what they died to gain 1 

All the shtars in oiir flag shall .still shine 
through 

The grass growing soft o’er our Dead ii 
Blue ! 


IRISH ASTRONOMY. 


O’ Ryan was a man of might 
Whin Ireland ivas a nation, 

But poaohin' was hi.s heart’s delight 
And con.stant occupation. 

He had an ould militia gun, 

And sartin sure hie aim was; 

He gave the koopeve many a run. 
And wouldn’t mind the game laws. 


St. I’athriok wanst waspassin’ by 
O’ Ryan’s little honldin’. 

And, as tlie .saint felt wake and dhry. 
Ho thought he’d enlhcr bould in. 


" O’Uyan,” .says the saint, “ aviek ! 

To praieh at Thurlcs I’m goin’, 

So let me have a rasher quick, 

And a dlirop of luni.showen. ” 

’‘No rasher will I cook for you 
While betther is to spare, .sir, 
lint here’s a jug of mountain dew, 

And thero’s a rattlin’ liare, sir.” 

St. Tathriek he looked mighty sweet. 

And :say.s he, “ flood luck attind you, 
And, when you’ro in your wimliiig-sheot, 
It’s up) to heaven I’ll siiul you.” 

O’Ryan gave his pipe a wdiilf — 

“Thera tidin’a is tian.sportin’, 

But may 1 ax your saintship if 
There’s any kind of sportin’?” 

St. rathrick said, “ A lAoii’s there, 

Two Bears, a Bull, and Cancer” — 

“ Bed.ad,” say.s Mick, “ the lumtiu’s rare ; 
St. I’athrick, I’mj'ourman, sir.” 

So, to uoncliide my song aright. 

For fear I'd tiro your patienec, 

You'll see O’Ryau any night 
Amid the conslellation.s. 

And Venus follows in his track 
Till Mars grows jealous raally, 

But, faith, he fears the Irish knack 
Of liandling the shillaly. 


ADIEU. 

Oh, heed him not, if rhymer prate 
Of i)iirted love and endless woo ; 

True love would scorn to babble so, 

And gidof ks inaitieulate, 

Or with a hoarse and broken flow 
It rashes, murmuring, to its fate — 

Tli.it ocean which, or soon or late. 

Receives the wreck of all ivo know, 

Or be it love, or be it hate. 

Oh, lieod him not. The spirit bowed 
With grief sincere w'a.s ne’er so loud. 

Bnt if to say in sinipdo praise 

That I will ne’er forget yon. friends, 
Though at the earth’s remotest ends 
I piuss my long unsolaced days; 

That, when the evening .shatle descends, 
And high and bright the fagot, i blaze, 

My faithful heart your Ibims .shall raise, 
While memory the curtain rends 
That time w'ould drop o’er earlier days — 
If this content yon, ’tis sincere, 

Though vouched by neither oath nor tear. 






JOHN EEANCIS O'DONNELL. 


JOHN" I’RANOIS 0’D0NNE.LL. 


1 the floor, 

;hod the corridor. 


[John Francis O’Donnell was lioru in JJm- Pa.shioned .a liioroglyiili 
orifdc in 1837. Ho was but fourteen yeara of 'fheu Btraigiileiicd, as it 

age when he began to wi'ite verses, tlio vehicle jiasKigcH, 1 

for tlie offspriug of his boyish pen being the Moving— a crepitating i 

Kilkanny Journal. After he had held some yg^t lier voice, an cci 
engagements on the provinciai. Irisli press— j.j„t modulated in its to: 
having been among other things sub-editor of ]m,.p tiu-ongh wliich th 
the Tipperary Examiner — he drifted to Lon- 
don; and, in 18(50, w'o (iud him editing an 

Irish weekly called the Universal Nmvs. In Indian trillos; a M 

18(51 he returned for a short time to Dublin, I** ‘ 

to fill a vacancy in the Nation. He was once f '-'-'^1’ 

again in London in the following year. It " i.smus.siuiu .i i 
would be inipo-ssible to enumci’iito all the peri- The curtains .shook; a seal 
odicals to which ho contributed both prose The stained wood and the wliile walls of tl 

and verse. He had a very ready and au ex- room — 

tremely versatile pen. Among Irish jonniids Wavered, retreated, tromlilcd, and was lost 
he was a frcipieut contributor to the Nation between the slatno'.s plinth, the cnii-ole'solnoi 

and to the Irish People during its short exist- Ju‘l yon hdl urn of yellow hlu.s-.omed hroom. 

ence. He also wrote in the Lamp ; — a novel, 
entitled Agents and Evictions, originally ap- 
petu'ed in that journal, and a lengthy poem 
well worthy of notice, entitled “The (Jhnstiaii 
Martyr.” He wrote in the Boston Pilot and 
the Buhlin liemm; and for a whilo ho was 
editor of the Tuhlet. His verses were alway.s ^vlnil abysm of liine, 

welcome to Charles Dickons, who was ‘a Have 1 beheld that sfiir-f-amc look heforc? 
helpful admirer of the poet; and a large J I'MC ^vas no d.lleveuce of hour nr eliiue: 
number of his poems were pmblished in frwmon mm o a igiiiu on .a ooi, 

C/,amber.^s Journal. In 1871 he pnblisl.ed WhieUstraiglKonodswcopingtowardsacomdor. 
Memories of the Irish Fra^iciscanssi volume Hare trifles wore around me, curtaiiis blew, 
of verse suggested by tlie well-known and And worked their ro.stloB.s plianta.sjns cm a coil; 
able work of the Lev. C. P. Meehan on tlje J ' 'hmg bird acro.ss a easement flew, 
Friin(?iso!m,s. After yciirs of literary drudgery, ' bjion thu bible gdittered graven .sled, 

Mr. O’Donnell received an official appoinlmwit a low voice thrilled mo with soft appeal. 




' breezes blow. 


and flowers, 


I SCO her face look backward at me yet, 

Ju.st as she glided by the cyprusn chair ; 

Her happy cytm witii happy tears are wot, 

And, over bust and shoulders, cool and fair, 
Stream the black coils of her almudaut hair. 


iUl things were there, as all things arc, to-day, 
lint where? I half remember, as a dream. 
Such accidents, in epoeh.s, long grown gray — 
Such glory, but with evor-narrowhig beam. 
From which I’m severed by some shoreles 
stream. 


JOHN FfiANCIS O’DONNELL. 
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TOMBS IN THE CHUBOH OF MONTOBIO, | 
ON THE JANICULUM. I 

[Heio jaceiit O'Noalivs. Riiro tic Rvngiiimon, Magui 
Ilugdiiis I'illvs, ct O’lxmiicl, Romes Do I’j’rconnel, qvi 
contra Vroretieoa in Hyliorniii imiltos annos certerrat.— 


; All natural tlihigs in balance lie, 

I , Adjustment fair of oartb and sky, 

»| And tlieir bclongijigs. Tlivinderi) bring 

:1 The rod life from the heart of spring; 

) Thence summer, and the golden wane 

j , That comes with harvest, when each field, 

1 Crimsoned with weeds, like fiery rain, 

1 Ehimoa like a newly forgisd shield. 

All things come true, in some dim sense, 
Held good hy ateoluto Pi-ovidenoe. 

Inquire not : Here you sleep at last — 

^ Sleeping, it may he face to fiice. 

Right glorious leaders of our race, 

Of faith profound, of purpo.se vast. 

Around, above, this glittering dome, 

Soars the maje-stic hulk of Rome ; 

This marble pave, this double coll 
Enshrines yon, and contents yon well. 

Better it were the twain should lie 
On some wild bluff of Donegal, 

Tlie .sea below in mutiny, 

t The terrible Heaven over all. 

God wills and willed it sball not be. 

Here ia no rave of wind or aoa. 

Peace! incenao, and the vesper psalm; 

The sob, the penitential groan; 

. The lurid light, the dripping atone — 

The earth’s eternity of calm. 

Sleep oil, stern .souls, ’twero w'rong to shako 
Pour ashes — bid the dead awake. 

To bitter welcome. Ireland lies 
Under the heels of enemies. 

i So has she lain since that curst day 

i That saw your good ship fly the Land; 

i Since Ulster’s proud and strong array 

i Dwindled to fragments, band by band. 

! And you two wept in leaving her 

1 (Chased through the aea.s by Chichester). 

:'j Still buoyed with hope to find abroad 

s Aid to prostrate our ancient foe, 

ii And to lay wall and rampart low, 

i! : And hoar the saints in Heaven applaud. 

It c.amo not, and in regal Rome 
t Died the O’Donnell, sick for home, 

Not all the pomp the city boasts 
; ' Consoled him for his native coasts. 

/; Here Art’s snltUmcd ; but Nature there 

-I His heart, his passions satisfied ; 

: I The forest depth, the delicate air 

f. Were with his inmost soul allied. 


f 

A 


So hoping, doubting went the days, 

And tired at heart of time’s delays, 

He closed his eyes in Christ our Lord. 

No truer man had nobler birth, 

No braver soldier trod the earth, 

W'ith pitying or destroying sword. 

And thou, O’Neill, Lord of Revolt, 

Battle’s impetuous thunderbolt, 

Olitt-fiingcr, at whose name of might 
The bronaod checks of the Palo turned white. 
Dost tliou lie hoi-e? And Ireland Weeds 
Her virgin life through every pore ! 

Great chief in unexampled deeds, 

We need thy .smiting arm once more. 

Rest, rest ! the glory of thy life 
Shines like tradition on the strife 
Which Ireland wages hour by hour, 

Patient, yet daring for the best, 

And growing up, as worlds attest. 

To freedom, majesty, and power. 


GUESSES. 

I know a maiden; she ia dark and fair, 

With curved brows and eyes of hazel hue, 

And mouth, a marvel, delicately lure, 

Rich with expre,ssion, over quaint yet new. 

0 happy fancy! there she, leaning, sits. 

One little palm against her temple.s pressed, 
And all her trc3.se.s winking like brown elves; 
Tbo yellow fretted laurels toss In fits. 

The great laburnums droop in swoons of rest. 
The blowing woodbines niuimur to them- 
selves. 

What does .she think of, as the diiylight floats 
Along the rnignonotted window-sills, 

And flame-like, overhead, with raffled throats, 
The bright canaries twit their seeded bills? 
What doe.s she tlunk of? Of the jasmine flower 
That, like an odorous snowflake, opens slow, 
i Or of the linnet on the topmost briar, 

I Or of the cloud that, fringed with summer shower, 
Ploats up the river sp.aees, blue and low, 

And marged with lilie.s like a liank of fire? 

Ah, sweet conception! enviable gue.st, 

Lodged in the pleasant palace of her brain. 
Summoned a niinntc, at her rich l)ehe.3t. 

To wander fugitive the world again, 

What does she think of? Of the dusty bridge, 
Spanning the mallow sliadows in the he.at. 

And povching hi its hollow the cool wind; 
Or of the poplar on the naked ridge: 

Or of the bee that, clogged with nectarod foot. 
Hums in the gorgeous tulip-bell confined ? 
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At timos, her gentle brow are archly knit 
With tangled mthtteties of graciona thought ; 

At tiinos, the dimples round her month arc lit 
By rosy twilights from .some image caught. 

What docs she think of? Of the open hook 
Who.sepenoilled IciiveHarcflutteringonhorkncc; 
Or of the broken fountain in the grass; 

Or of the dumb and immemorial rook, 

Perched like a winged darkness on the tree, 
And watching the groat <ilouds iusilenco pass? 

I know not; myriad are the phantasies, 

I'bat trouble the alill <lream.s of maidenhood. 

And wonderful the radiant entities 
Shaped in the pasHion of her brain and blood. 

0 Paney 1 throiigb the realm of gue.saea fly, 
Unlock the rich abstraction of her heart 
(Her soul is second in the mystery) : 

Trail thy gold meshes thro’ the sutnmor sky ; 
(luestion her tender breathings as they part. 
Tell me, Rcvealcr, that she thinks of me. 


A SPINNING! SONG, 

My love to fight the Saxon goes. 

And bravely shines his sword of steel 
A heron’s feather docks hi.s brow. 

And a spur on either heel. 


His steed is blacker than a sloe. 

And fleeter than the falling .star ; 

Amid the surging ranks he’ll go, 

And shout for joy of war. 

Twinkle, twinkle, pretty apludle, let the white 
wool drift and dwindle, 

Oh, we weave a damask doublet for my lover's 
co.at of steel ! 

Hark ! the timid, turning treadle, orooning .soft 
old-liishioncd ditties, 

To the low, .slow murmur of tlio brown, round 
wheel. 

My love is pledged to Ireland's fight. 

My love would die for Ireland's weal, 

To win her back her ancient riglit, 

And make Iior foemcn reel. 

0, close I’ll clasp him to my l)reii.st, 

When liomeward from the war he comes; 
The fires shall light the inmmliiin’s crest. 
The valley po.al with driiniH. 

Twinkle, twinkle, pretty spimlle, let the white 
wool drift and dwindle, 

Oh, we weave a damask do\iblot for my hiver'n 
coat of steel ! 

Harkl the timid, turning troadlo, crooning low 
ohl-fa.shiono(l ditties. 

To the low, slow murmur of the brown, round 
wheel. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, -MBS. ALEXANDER. 


[Tlie Eight Rev. William Alexander, D.D., 
D.O.L.(Oxi))i.), Archbishop of Arinagli and 
Primate of all Ireland, was horn in London- 
derry in April, 1821. Ilis father was the 
Rev. Robert Alexander, Prebendary of Agliri- 
doe. He was educated at Timbridgo Selioo], 
went on to Exeter and Brasenose College, and 
was ordained in 1847. He is a graduate of 
Brasenoso. He was curate of Derry Cathe- 
dral, and held three benefices before becoming 
Dean of Emly, and in 1867 Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. So long was Derry associated 
with the moat elotpiont of all the bishojiB, 
that it is at times diflicult to remember tliat 
Dr. Alesiuvder is no longer connected with 
that See. It cannot be said of him as of some 
literary churchmen, that his mind is divided 
between liis two vocations. No one reading 
Dr. Alexander’s poetry cjin doubt liis CiUl to 
the service of the muse any more than to the 
-devout life. He has not, unfortunately for 


literature, made his genius liie handmaid of 
religion as did .lonnuy Taylor, but feeling 
peihapH the call of poclry too insistent, he 
has chosen to place the life and duties of the 
ehiii'chmati first. The very titles of his books 
are witness to tliis— as, for e-xample, '/’/if' If'ii- 
ne.i3 of the Psahm to Christy Lewlhvj Ideas of 
the Oaspelti, liediM; Gnieii, &()., &c. 

Though for many yiuirs Or. Alexander’s 
muse wa.s silent, it uuw a.s a pout that lie 
first became known in the intelleetnal world. 
One cannot read the productions of hi.-, youfh- 
ful pen witimut deeply regretting that the 
heavy duties of his office, and his devotion to 
purely ecclesiastical literature', have weaiu'd 
him so completely from his first literary lov'c. 
For a long time his poems wmi'c not to be 
found collected in accessible form. The only 
volume iu which his poetic writings were, 
bound together took the shape of ,Sperirnens, 
publiahed in obedience to the demands of a 
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special occasion, and, of course, now visible 
to the eye only of reaearcli. But within 
eompaiatively recent years he published 
tile volume called St. Augustine’s Edklay, 
and Other Poems. 

Dr. Alexander, in 18.53, wrote the ode in 
honour of tlie late Lord Derby’s installation ; 
and, in 1860, gained the Sacred Prize Poem 
with “The Waters of Babylon.” In 1867 he 
rvas a candidate for the professorship of poetry 
in Oxford; he was defeated by Sir F. H. Doyle 
after a close contest. 

Though retiring as a poet, Dr. Alexander 
is eminent .as a pulpit orator; and there are 
few preachers of his Church who have such 
a power of poetic imagery and graceful ex- 
pression. He is also a freq^uent contributor 
to ecclesiastic literature, the moat noticeable 
of hi.s works being llTiwess of the Psalms to 
Christ and Christianity, which formed the 
Bampton Lectures for 1876. 

In 1849 Dr. Alexander married Miss Cecil 
Frances Humphreys, who afterwards acquired 
a very wide-spread reputation as an author- 
ess of .sacred .songs. She died in 1895. Her 
woiks — Moral Songs, Hymns for Children, and 
Poems on Old Testament Awhyecis— have passed 
through forty or iifty editions. We give the 
heat known and most popular of her poems — 
“ The Burial of Moses” — the sonorous rhythm 
of which rises to the height even of the great 
subject. 

Mr. Robert Jocelyn Alexander, the son of 
those distinguished parents, has given proof 
of inheriting their gifts. In 1873 he was 
the winner of the Newdigate Prize Poem — 
his subject being “ The Last of the Red In- 
dians.” In 1877 ho was equally successful 
with a Sacred Prize Poem, “Ismail;” and lie 
h]\.s also gained the Chancellor’s Pii/c Cssiy 
in prose— the subject being, “The Influence 
of the Schoolmen uiwn Modern Literature.” 
TIjIs work displays greatoriginality of thought, 
and traces in an ingenious .and interesting 
way some of the notions we usually consider 
of most modern invention to the now mouldy 
writings of the forgotten scribes in the old 
monasteries.] 


DEATH OF AN ARCTIC HERO, 
nv Hisiroi’ ALU.x.\Ni)isii. 

At lust an orange band. 

Set in a tlnwn of ashen gi’.ay, 

To things that winter in that dreadful land 


Told like a prophet, of the sun at hand; 

And the light flickered, like an angei’s sword, 

'This way and that athwart the dark fiord; 

And strangcly-eoloured fires 
Played round magnificent cathedral spires, 

Gladly by winter of the glacier built 
IVith fretted shafts, hy .summer glory-tipped, 

.And darkne.sa was uumuillcd and was ripped 
Like crape from heaven’s jewelled hilt, 
ph, those grand depths on depths that look like 
Fate, 

Awfully calm and unconipaasionate; 

Those nights that are but clasps, or rather say, 
Bridges of silver flung from day to day; 

That vault which deepens up, and endeth never. 
That sea of starlit sky, 

Broadoiiing and brighteuing to infinity, 

IVliere nothing trembles, suft'ers, weeps for ever, 
But still the ships were fast in the ice-ficld, 

And while the midnight Arctic sun outwheeled, 
Thicker and thicker did Death’s shadows fall 
On the calm forehead of the Admiral. 

Oh, Admiral ! thou hadst a shrine 
Of silver, not from any earthly mine, 

Of silver ice divine — 

A sacrament, but not of bread and w-me. 

Thou hadst the Book, the stars, in whose broad 

Are truths, and silences, and mysteries — 

The love, ivhich whoso loveth, never dies. 

Bi-ave hearts ! he cannot slay : 

Only iit homo ye will be sure to say 
How ho Jiatli wrought, and sought, and found — 
found what? 

The bourne whence traveller retvrrneth not 1 — 

Ah, no 1 'tis only that his spirit high 
Hath gone upon a new discovery, 

A mnvvcllouH passage on a sea unbounded, 

Blown by God’s gentle breath; 

Blit that the white sail of his soul hath rounded 
The promontory — ^Deatli! 

How shall we bury him? 

Where sh.all we leave the old man lying? 

With music in the distance dying — dying, 

Among the arches of the Abbey grand and dim, 
There if we might, we would bury him; 

And comrades of the sea should hear the pall ; 
And the great organ should let rise and fall 
The requiem of Monrt, the Dead March in Saul — 
Then, silence all 1 

And yet far gvandllor will we bury him. 

Strike the ship-bell slowly— slowly — slowly! 
Sailors ! trail the colours half-mast high; 

Leave him in the face of God most holy, 
Bnderueath the vault of Arctic sky. 

Let the long, long darkness wmp him round. 

By the long sunlight be his forehead crown’d. 

For cathedral panes ablaze with stories, 

For the tapers in the nave and choir, 
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Live him lipclita auvoi-a.1 — give him glories, 

; Mingled of tlie rose and of the fire. 

Lot the wild winds, like chief inouvucrs, walk, 

Let lUe stars burn o’er his catafalque. 

Hush! for the breeze, and the white fog‘’s swathing 

I cannot hear the simple servieo road, j 

Was it “earth to earth,” the captain said, j 

Or “wc commit his body to the deep, 

Till seas give up their dead?” 


Down below, the tvild Novcaiher whistling 
Through the hooch’s dome of hnvning red. 
And the Autumn sprinklmg peimcntial 
Dust and ashes on the chestnut’s head. 

Down below, a pall of airy purple, 

Darkly hanging from tlic mountain side, 

And the sunset from his eyebrow .staring 
O’or the long roll of the leaden tide. 

Up above, the ti-ee with leaf unfading 
By the everlasting river’s brink, 

A.ud the sea of glass, beyond whose margin 
N over yet the sun was known to .sink. 

Down boluw', the white wings of the sea-bird. 
Dash’d across the fuiToivs dark willi mould, 
Flitting with the memories of our childhood 
Through, the trees now waxen pule and old. 


Down below, imaginations quivering 
Through our human spirits like the -wuid, 
Thoughts that toss like leaves about the woodland, 
' Hopes like sea-birds flash’d across the mind. 

Up above, the host no man can number, 

In white robes, a palm in every liand; 

.Hack some work sublime for ever working, 

In the spacious tracts of tliat groat land. 

Up above, the tliouglits tliat know not anguisli. 
Tender care, sweet love for us below. 

Noble pity free from anxious tenw, 

Larger love without a touch of woe. 

Down below, a sad mysterious music, 

Availing through the woods and on the shore, 
BurtUon’d witii a grand ma.jestic secret 
Thai keeps sweeping from us evermore. 

Up above, a music that nntwinetli, 

. , With eternal threads of golden sound, 
s The great poem of this strange existence, 

' All whose wondrous meaning hath been found. 


Down below, the church to wliose poor window 
Ulory hy the iuituniiial trees is lent, 

And a knot of worshippers in mourning, 

Missing some one at the Sacrament. 

Up above, the burst of Hallelujah, 

And (witlinnt the sacramental mist 
Wrapt around us iilcc a sunlit iialo) 

The groat vision of the face of Clirist. 

Down below, cold sunlight on the tombstones, 
And the green wet tiiif with liided flowers; 
Winter rosc.s, once like young hopes hjiriiitig. 
Now l)oncath the ivy dripp’d with showers. 

And the nciv-mado grave within the churchyard. 
And the white cap on that young face pale, 

And the wntelior, over as it dnskoth, 

Hooking to and fro with that long wail. 

Up above, a crown’d and haqtpy spirit, 

Like an infant in tlie eternal years, 

Who shall grow in love lunl light for over, 
Order'd in his place among his peers, 

0 the sohliing of tho winds of Antninu, 

And the sunset streak of storiny gold, 

And tlie poor heart, tliinking in tlie (dinrchyai'd, 
“Night is coming, and tho grave is cold.” 

0 the pale, and plasli’d, ami sodden roses, 

And the desolate heart that grave ahuvi’,. 

And the white cap shaking as it darkens 
I'onud tliat sliriuo of inumory and love. 

0 tho rest for ever, and tho rapture, 

And tin; hand tlmt wi[ios the tears array: 

And the golden homes beyond the smiset, 

And the hope that watches o’er the clay! 


By Neho’fl lonely mountain, on Ihis side . 
In a vale, in tlie laud of Moab tlicre liu.s i 


That was the grandest funeral that ever passt 
earth; 

Blit no man heard the trampling;, or saw the 
go forth — 

Noiselessly, as the Daylight comes hack i 
Niglit is done. 

And the crinison streak an ocean’s cheek g 
into the great Bun, 
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Noiselessly, as the spring-time hereroim of Ter- 1 
dure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills open their thon- 
sancl leaves; 

So, without sound of music, or voice of them that 

Silently down from the mountain’s crotm, the 
great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle, on gi’ay Beth-Peor’s 
height. 

Out of his lonely eyrie, looked on the wondrous 
sight; 

Perchance the lion stalking still shuns that hal- 
lowed spot, 

Por, beast and bird have seen and heard that 
whicii man knoweth not ! 

But when tha Warrior dieth, his comrades in tlie 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, follow his 
funeral ear; 

They show the banners taken, they tell his battles 

And after him lead his masterless steed, w'hilc 
peals the minute-gun. 

Amid the noblest of the laud we lay the Sago to 
rest, 

And give the Bard an honoured place, with costly 
marble dreat, — 

In the great miiistor transept, where lights like 
glories fall. 

And tl ni r , a 1 1 tl e b eet chon sings, 
along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the truest warrior tliat ever buckled 
sword; 

This the most gifted poet that ever breathed a 
word; 

And never earth’s philosopher traced with hia 
golden pen. 

On the deathle.ss page, trutlis luilf so sage as he 
wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honour, — the hill-side for a 
pall? 

To lie in state, while angels wait, with stars for 
tapera tall? 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, over 
his bier to wave 1 

And God’s omi hand, in that lonely land, to lay 
him in the grave! 

In that strange grave without a name, — wiioiiee 
his uncofflned clay 

Shall break again, 0 w'oudrous thought! before 
the jndgment-day, 

And stand, with glory wrapt around, on the hills 

And speak of the strife tliat won our life, with the 
incainate Son of God. 

0 lonely grave in Moab’s land ! 0 dark Both-Peor’s 
hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of oui'S, and teach 
them to bo still. 

God hath his mysteries of grace, ways tliat we 
cannot tell; 

Ho hides tliom deep, like the hidden sleep of him 
he loved so well ! 


FRAFOIS DAVIS. 


[Francis Duvi,?, “the Belfast Man, ’’was bom 
inBallincollig, county Cork, on March 7, 1810. 
His father, formerly a respectable farmer, had 
through folly enlisted in the army, and hia 
mother, descended from a Highland Scotch 
family, was a woman of great intellectual and 
moral strength. To her the boy owed the 
first development of his natural gifts, and in 
her he was to a great extent compensated for. 
the loss of those social advantages caused by the 
unfortunate position of his other paj'ent. In 
the deepest poverty she inspired her son with 
a love for noble thoughts in verse, and to her 
may be attributed that ma.iily independence | 
and truthful chara.ctoi’ wliich distinguished 
frauds Davis throughout his long life. Of 
this best of friends he was bereaved when 


but twelve years old, and was consigned by 
his father to the cave of a rich but miserly 
relative, from whom he well earned board and 
shelter. In the uie.'uitime his father died, and 
the boy, unable longer to endure the bard 
treatment of his guardian, was received by a 
small farmer, who eked out a scanty subsis- 
tence by working at the loom. Francis, 
anxious to free himself from the galling de- 
pendence which he had endured, soon hoearue 
a skilled weaver. Ho then settled in Belfast, 
and “as the weaver plied his sh uttle, wove lie 
too the mystic riiyinu.” The agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation provided tlie youthful 
I poet witli a theme for many songs and ballads, 
I which were sung in the streets of Irish towns, 
1 and did undoubted service to the cause. 
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About 183(1 Davis travelled tlu-oiigh England 
and Sqotla.iid, earning his living by his taule 
lie went, and writing poems all the wliile, 
■Studying at the same time French, Greek, 
latin, and Gaelic. During this period also 
he contributed to the Nation newspaper and 
to varioii.s periodicals, .spending some years ii: 
Maneiiester, Eeturning to Belfast in 1845, 
ho resumed his toil; hut his fame had pre- 
ceded him, and he left the loom to edit the 
Jidfastmaii’s Jowrutl. lie then engaged in 
literary work for a Belfast firm, also con- 
tributing to several magazines and journals. 
He was elected successively to the positions 
of libriu'ian in the People’s Institute and 
i-egistiar in Queen’s College. His 
poetical works are The TcMet of Shadows, 
Jlie Lispnujs of the Liujan, Earlier and Later 
Leaves, or an Autumn (Juthering, and several 
poems and patriotic songs. He died 
time in the eighties.] 


CASTE ANli CREED.* 

Corao, man ! your hand, a brother sings, 

Cr silken be’t or Hcrgy; 

The wars of nations leave to kings, 

And those of creeds to clergy: 

And taste with us that gmnd sublime 
WJiieh zests your every otlier, 

By holding man, whate’er Ids clime, 
ills eaiite or creed, a hrothrr! 

Alay all who’d sow opposing views, 

Their harvests find tremendous, 

While, oh, from .such, and from their dnea, 
The Lord of love defend us! 

the waves should walk the air, 
ill earthly acre; 


. If, loathing virtue — hlood and hone, 

Adores the (jlvost on crutches! 

Ah, Virtue, ever in our throats, 

Much wear and tear attoiid tlioo! 

For wear thou wilt, aa wear our coats. 
But, faith, 'tie worse to mend thee! 

Still wherefore make tiio wordy moan 
O’er ill-s that mayn’t be mended — 

Where mill's so weak tluit thousands groan 
In guilt they ne'er intended ‘1 
Our own ijoor mite of righteous wavs, 

Let’s hold from frost and fonnent 

Bnt not for crowds or stated days, 

Like Save-all’s Sahiiatli garment ! 

Let’s dear otir light to show the rigJit 

To aid in its o-xtemling ; 

And loathe the bile would green the .sight, 
O’er ang Wortli’.s a.scemUug ! 

My nelyhliour’s weal is weal to me, 

If roared not on iny ruin ! 

And thongli for wliat I fool or lie, 

He’d care no more than Bruin, 

I’d say, eiijoi/ your silken sliare— 

Y'eal as i hope for Heaven; 

For Coin and Care a wedded pair 
Are six times out of seven 1 
Miss Fortune trips a painted porch, 

Too oft in slippery siindal, 

Where col<llier glares her gilded torch, , 
Than .Misery’s farthing caudle 1 

Then orecds and classes, To-or-Fro— 

Thy smile with each, my I>TOt;hor ! 

We must have sun, and shade, and snow 

Thoy’II coM« to aid each other! 

Lot matter, too, enjoy its grade, s, 

Nor deem it an nnsomul thing— 

’Twere just as wise to measure blades, 

Because tlio world’s a round tiling 1 
We m-iist have low— wo must liavo liif-h, 
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Let's tack this trifle to oiir creed, 

And chant a long “So be such!” 

All knavish sonls, or high or low, 

May eonsciencE-cufts distress them; 

But honest hearts, where’er they grow,' > 

The King of Kingdoms bless them! 

May all who hold a sicklier thought, 

Hold hitlers, too, to mend it; 

Tint bless, 0 Hejiven, the better taught — 
Their teaching, J.ord, defend it I 


MY K’ALLAta-I DHH ASTHOKE. 

Again tJie flowery feet of .lime 
Have tracked our cottage .side; 

And o’er the waves the timid moon 
Steals, smiling like a bride: 

But what wore June or flowers to me, 

Or w.avoa, or moon, or more. 

If evening' came and brought not thee, 

My Kallagh dim a.sthore ! 

Let others prize their lordly Lands, 

And Hcoplres gommed with blood; 

More dear to me the honest hands 
That earn my babes their food: 

And little reek wo {pioens or kings 
When daily labour’s o’er; 

And by the evening embens sings 
My Kallagli dim asthore ! 

And when lie sing.s, his every song 
Is sacred freedom’s own: 

And like his voice his arm is strong. 

For labour nursed the bone: 

And then his step, and .snch an eye! 

Ah, fancy ! tonoli no more; 

My spirit swims, in holy joy, 

O’er Kallagh dim a.sthorel 

His voice is firm, his knee is proud, 

'VV’hen pomp’s imperious tone 

Would have the free-born spirit bowed, 
That right should bow alone; 

For well does Kallagh know his due, 

Kor ever seeks he more; 

Would Heaven mankind were all like you. 
My Kalhigli dim asthore! 

And Kallagh is an Irishman 
I n sinew, soul, or bone; 

Not e’en the veins of old Blieveban 
Are purer tiian his own; 

Tlio wing of woo has swept our skies. 

The foreign foe our shore. 

But stain or cluange thy race defies. 

My Kallagh dhu asthore! 


What wonder, then, each word he said 
Fell o’er my maiden day. 

Like breathings o’er the cradle lied 
Where mothens kiss and pray; 

Though de,ar your form, your clieek, and eye, 
I loved those virtues more, 

Whose bloom nor ills nor years destroy, 

My Kallagh dim asthore! 

Oh could this heart, this tlirobbiiig thing, 

Be made a regal chair. 

I’d rend its every swelling string. 

To scat you, Kallagh, there; 

And oh, if honest worth alone 
The kingly bauble boro, 

FTo slave wort thou, my blood, my bone, 

My Kallagh dhu asthore! 


ONIV A FANCY. 

Hast thou ever known a flower 
IVliicli, when years liad bustled by. 
Flashed again upon tby dveamiugs — 
Dreaming ’ncath a darker sky — 

Till its phantom light and fragrance 
Forced a moisture from Ihino eye, 

.\s are those lioloved facos, 

Filling long-deserted p]aoe.s 
fn thy wakening memory? 

Heaven Iielp mo, I am weary — 

Ah, how wciii-y can bo known 
To the Love that never .•.leopotli — 

The Almighty love alone — 

As 1 climli my silent lowers — 

Towers not of brick or stone — 
Towers whose aerial porches, 

I.it by F:incy’s thousand torcdies, 
Often flee beneath niy moau! 

Yet, 1 love my shadowy c.aslles — 

Ah, they’re all the world to me! 
Where, if limbs 1)0 weak and shackled, 
.Ml the soul is strong and free — 
Free to build, and gild and glory. 

In her miglit a queen to lie. 

Even wliilo her home, more lowly, 
’Afengst the wreck of I, lungs unholy. 
She can, downward looking, see! 

Thus I walked a moonlight garden 
By my towers of the night. 

With, at every side, a shadow 
On my left and on my right ; 

They were spirits, good and evil, 

One Wits dark and one was bright, 
As is soul in infant faces, 

Or as, in Day’s death-cmbracea, 
Blnsliotli he:aven'a feathery white 1 
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Then the fairer spirit caught me, 
j\n(l I waiulorocl where she led, 
While the flarhei- followed, ehidiiig. 
Though I knew not ^yhat she said; 
Till a lake there gleamed beneath m( 
Like the round moon overhead; 
Green its hunks, und llowor-bcspi 
Then I sat, ami songluts tinklei! 
O’er each trefoil round us spread! 


There were flowers young and many, 
Glowing, glistening, here and there. 

As when o’er the dew.s of .summer, 

Morning ihiats her golden hair; 

While one spirit urged, my eulling — 

'Twiia the dar/i one, not the fair — 
a'ill my fvdl heart’s solemn hciivings, 
Boimding hope.s, and lamo misgivings, 


nr. though beauties never, never, 

Burst the teeming earth like these, 
hey wore mingled, good and evil — 
Body’s health, and soiil’a disease, 
ohiirig, in their fleriust splendour, 

■What the fieriest truth might freeze; 

So, I .sighed, and w'hisporcd meekly: 

"Nay, my eyes are dim :ind weakly, 
And I know not which sltouhl please!” 


Doing what I did not know, 

Till the fairer .spirit's liiiger.s — 

Pencils — things of tirii,od snow — 

Caught my wre.ath, and while they strew'ed it, 
“Little sweets,” she ruurmured, “go, 
Hoot along the eoming hours, 

Boeiis are ye of many flowers, 

Which from out the winds shall growl” 


DION BOUCIOATJLT. 


[Dina Boucicault was born in Dublin on The Corsican Brothers, Louis XL, The Shauij/h- 
Deceinber 20, 1822. Tie -wiis brought up ruini, uiul Thu dilt. After 187t> Mr. liouri- 
uiicler the gimrdiansliip of J)r. Dionysius cault lived in Now Work, wliere he Inniiglii; 
LiU'dlier. Boucicault had scarcely reached out several pieces, some of which iLpiieiiied 
his majority when he produced the play of on the Loudon Htage. lie dual thel'u in j8!K).'| 
London Assurance, which wa.s brought out at 

Goveut Gai'daii in. -March, 1841. It wafi 

enormously successful, has since remaiiKid 

a stock piece on the .stage, and is perhaps the MAN Ob' C'AHIIlON IN TJfJO 

best of all his works. .Prom that time for- COUNTltY. 

■ward Mr, Boucicault was constantly before (inioM “i-ohuon Assuis-rNi'i,.”) 

the public, eitlier as author, actor, or theat- pgjj, Oonvlly is n rmndou man of 

weal manager, andfrecpently in the combined . oiuu-k,s is his wu, a wild-going scape- 

eharaoter of the three, lie produced up- M.a.virarkawayisaeoimti-y gvntleman: 

wards of fifty piece, s. In most of these he [frace, his ni.'ce, is intended for , Sir I iaivourt: 
was indebted to some other author for his Meddle Ls a rural attorney, D;mMea town ad- 
.story, but that does not take away from him venturer, and Gool Sir iravcomt’s sa-vaut. ) 
the menfc of having imed liis materials with 

great skill. Most of his works are a singular Unter Max. and Siu 11a.kcouht. 

mixture of merits and defects. He pos8esse.d, Max. Hei-e we are at host. Now give yo 
nnqueationably, wit, skill in deacrihing char- welcome to Oak Hall, Sir J lavcmivt, heartily, 
actor, and marvellous ingenuity in stage Sir ff. {Luiuixiidtij.) ( !ool, assist me. (('ool 
ellecte. On the other hand, he depended for takes of his furred cioifk, i/foiicii; ;/iccs him, 

a great jiart of his success on the aid of the white (/loves and a white 'iHivdhicchicf, then 

St, a, ge carpenter, and his plays, when they plaoes a jkmur in. his coat.) 

come ip be road, appear very poor in. com- Max. Why, you rerpiire unpiaeking as care- 

parison with the impression they produce on fully as my best Tiiii of port. Well,' now you 
tho stage. Among his chief pieces may be arc decanted, teli me what did ymi tliink of 
mentioned Xojjcfozi Assurance, already re- my park , as was came along? 

•ferred to, the Colken Baton, the Octorroon, Sir LI. That it would never come to a.n end. 
Old Meads acid Tomg Hearts, Janet Pride, You said it was only a stouu’s-throw frotn 
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your infernal lodge to tlie house ; why it’s ten 
miles at least. 

ril do it in ton minutes any clay. 

Sir 11. Yea, in a steam-ciuTiage. Cool, per- 
fume my handkerchief. 

Alax. Don't, do it. Don’t 1 perfume in the 
oountry! why it’s high treason in the very 
hice of Nature; ’tis introducing tire robbed 
to the robber. Here are the sweets from 
which your fulsome essences are pilfered, and 
libelled with their names, — don’t insult them 
too. . . 

Sir II. {To Meddle, who is hy a rose-hush.) \ 
Oh! cull me a boucpiet, my man! 

.Max. (Turninff.) i\.li. Meddle! how .are you? ] 
Thi.s is Lawyer Meddle. 

Sir II. Oh! I took him for one of your I 
people. I 

Meddle. AJi! naturally — urn — Sir Hai-conrt | 
Courtly, I have the honour to congratulate — i 
happy occasion approaches. Ahem! I have 
no hesitation in saying this very happy occasion j 
approaches. 

Sir II. Cool, is the conversation addressed 
towards me? 

Goal. I believe so. Sir Hsircourt. 

Meddle. Oh, cerfaiinly! I w.os compliment- 
ing you. 

Sir H. Sir, you are very good : the honour 
i.s mide.sevved; but I am only in the habit of 
receiving cornpliinents from the fairsex. Men’s 

admiration is .so d ably insipid. (Grosses 

to Max, who is seated on a bench.) If the 
future Lady Courtly he visible at so unfashion- 
able sm hour as this, I shall beg to be intro- 
duced. 

Max. Visible ! Ever since six this morning. 
— I’ll warrant ye. Two to one .she is ,at din- 

S'ir If. Dinner ! Is it possible ! Lady 
Courtly dine at half-past one p.m.! 

Meddle. I rather prefer that hour to peck a 
little my 

b'«‘ 77. Deiir me ! who was addressing yon ? 

Meddle. Oh! I beg pardon. 

. Ma.v. Here, James! (Ccdling.) 

JSnter James. 

Tell Mis,s Grace to come hero directly. 

[Th’if James. 

Now prepare, Courtly, for, though T say it, 
she is — with the exception of my hay mare 
Kitty.-— the handsomest thing in the conntiy. 
Considering she is a biped she is a wonder 1 
Pull of blood, sound wind and limb, plenty of 
bone, sweet coat, in fine condition, with a 
tliorough-hred step, as dainty as a pet grey- 
hound. 


Sir II. Don’t compare her to a horse. 

Ma.v. "Well, I wouldn’t, hut she’s alino.st as 
fine a creature, — close similarities. 

Meddle. Oh, very fine creatiu’e! Ohwe simi- 
larity amounting to identity. 

Sir M. Good graciuui?, sir ! What can .a 
lawyer know a.bout woman? 

Meddle. Everything. Tlie consMorial court 
is fine study of the character, and 1 have no 
hesifaition in saying that 1 have examined 
more women than Jeuks or 

&Vi7 0h, d Jeuks! 

Meddle. Sir, thank you. 

Enter Giiace. 

Grade. (Runs to him) My dear uncle ! 

Max. Ah, Grace ! you little jade, come here. 

Sir II. (Eyeing her through his glass.) Oh, 
dear! she is a rural Venus! I’m iiatonished 
and delighted. 

Max. Won’t you kiss your old uncle? (He 
kisses her) 

Sir II. (Draws an agonising face) Oh! — 
ah — nm! — N’iwportc! — my privilege in em- 
bryo— -hem ! It’s very tantalizing though. 

Max. You are not glad to see me, you are 
not. (Kiising Jmr.) 

Sir If. 011 1 no, no, (aside) that is too much. 
I shall do Bometbing horrihlo presently if this 
goes on. (Aloud.) I should be sorry to cur- 
tail any little ebullition of afteotion; but — 
ahem! May 1 be permitted? 

Afax. Of course you may. There, Grace, is 
Sir H.or'court, your huslmid that will be. Go 
to him, girl. (She curtseys.) 

Sir If. Permit me to do homage to the 
cli.'imi.s, the pre.sence of which have placed me 
in sight of jiaradise. 

(Sir Jlarcmrt and Grace retire) 

Enter Dazzle. 

Dazzle. Ab! old fellow, bow are you? (Crosses 
to him,.) 

Max. Fra glad to .see you! are you comfort, 
ably quartered yet, eb? 

Dazzle. Splendidly qim'tcred ! Wliat a place 
you’ve got here ! Why it’s a palace. Here, 
Hamilton. 

Enter Chaules Couutlt. Cool sees him and 
looks astonished. 

Permit me to introduce my friend, AugnstuH 
Hamilton. (Aside.) Capital fellow! drinks 
like a sieve, and rides lilce a thiinder-.storm. 

Max. (Crosses.) Sir, I’m devilish glad to see 
you. Here, Sir Harcourt, permit me to intro- 
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duoe to you-- — {Goas up stage to Sir Jlar- 

COUH.) 

Courtly. The devil ! 

.Daszk. (Aside.) 'What’s the matter? 

Courtly. (Aside.) Why, tliat is my governor, 
by Jujnter ! 

Daizle. (Aside) What, old Wliiskei-s! you 
don’t say that ! 

Courtly. (Aside.) It is ! what’s to be done 
now? 

Daxile. Oh, I don’t know. 

(Advancing.) Mr. Hamilton, Sir Har- 
court Courtly— Sir HfU’court Com'tly, Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Sir H. (Advaneing) Hamilton ! Good gra- 
cious! blessme— why, Charles, is it possible! — 
■why, Max, that’s my son ! 

ilaa'. Your son! 

Qraoe. Your son, Sir Harconrt! have you 
a son as old as that gentleman? 

Sir II. No — that is — a— yes, — not by twenty 
years— a— Charles, why don’t you answer me, 
sir? 

Courtly. (Aside to Dassle.) What shall I 
say? 

Dazale. (Aside.) Deny your identity. 

Courtly. (Aside.) Capital! — (Pause — i/niy 
looh at each other — aloud) What’s the matter, 
sir? 

Sir 11. How came you down here, sir? 

Courtly, By one of Newman’s best fom-s — 
in twelve hours and a quarter. 

Sir H, Isn’t your name Charles Courtly ? 

Courtly. Not to my knowledge. 

Sir IL Do yon mean to say you are usually 
called Augustus Hamilton? 

Courtly. Lamentable fact— and quite correct. 

Dazzle. How very odd ! 

Sir B. Well, I never — Cool, is that my son? 

Cool, No, sir— that is not Mr. Charles— but 
is very like bim. 

Max. I cannot understand all this . } (Go up a 

Grace. (Aside) I think I can. ( little) 

Dazzle. (Aside to Courtly.) Give him a touch | 
of the indignant. 

Courtly. (Crosses) Allow me to say what, 
Sir 'Wliat-d’ye-call’em— Carthorse Hartly? 

Dazzle. Sir Walker Cartly. 

Sir II. Hartly, sir ! Courtly, sir. Courtly ! 

Courtly. Well, Hartley, or Court-heart, or 
whatever your name may he, I say your con- 
duct is- -a — a — , and was it not for the pres- 
ence of thus lady, I should feel inclined— to — 
„to— ■ 

Sir ff. No, no, that can’t be my son,— ho 
never would address me in tliat way. — - — Sir, 
your likeness to my son Charles is so astoni.sh- 


ing, that it for a moment — the equilibrium of 
my etiquette — ’pon my life I— permit me to 
request your pardon. 

Meddle. Sir Harcourt, don’t apologize, don’t 
— bring an action. I’m wi tness. 

Sir II. Some one take this man away. 
(Meddle goes up the stage with Cool) 

Muter Jamiss. 

James. Luncheon is on the table, sir. 

Sir H. Miss Harkaway, I never swore be- 
fore a lady in my life — except when I promised 
to love and cherish the late Lady Courtly, 
which I took care to preface with an apology, 

— I was compelled to the oei-emony, and con- 
sequently not answerable foi’ the language — 
but to that gcutleman’s identity 1 would have 
pledged~my hair. 

Grace. (Aside.) If that .security wore called 
for, I saspoct the answer woiihl bo --no ellbota. 

[M.vit Sir llareourt and Grace. 

Meddle. (To Ma.r) T have somcihing very 
particular to conmnuiicate, 

Ma.v. Can’t listen at jire.sent. [E.vit. 

Meddle. (To Dazzle and Courtly) 1 can 
afford you information which I 

Dazde. Oh, don’t bother! j .. 

Courtly. Go to the devil! J (ucun,. 

Meddle. Now, I have no hesitation in saying 
that is the height of ingratitude.- Oh Mr. 
Cool — canyouobligeme. (Presents his acaount.) 

Cool. Wliy, what is all this ? 

Meddle. Small account versu.s you — to gi\’ing 
information concerning the last consua of the 
population of Oldborough and vicinity, si.X'- 
and-eightpeuce. 

Cool. Oh, you mean to make me pay this, 
do you? 

Meddle. ITiicoiulitionally, 

Cool. Well, I have no objection— the charge 
is fair — but remember, 1 am a servant on 
board wages,— will you throw in a little advice 
gratis— if I give you the monoy. 

Meddle. Ahem !— I will. 

Cool. A fellow has insulted me. I want to 
abuse him — what terms arc aotionalde? 

Meddle. You m,ay call him anytliing you 
please, providing there are no witnesses. 

Cool. Oh, may I? (Laoh round) Then- 

you rascally iiettifoggiiig scoundrel ! 

Meddle. Hallo ! (Retreats) 

Cool. (P'ollowing him.) You mean— dirty — 
disgrace to your pi-ofession. 

Meddle. Libel — slander 

Cool. (Going up, turns) Aye, hut wlicre arc 
your witnesses? 
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Meddk. Give me the costs^six-and-eight- 
penee. 

Cool I deny that you gave me infoi-aiation 
at all. 

Meddle. Yoxi x\o\ 

Cool. Yes, where are j'our witnesses] 

[Exit. 

Meddle. Ah— damme 1 I'm done at last ! 

[Exit. 


OPAGIN OF “THE SHAHGIIEAUN.” 

A SKISTOH FROM LIFE. 

“ George, it is five o’clock ! Let us get away 
from the course before the crowd of caniages 
enoumher the road. Eeeollect, we must reach 
Dublin by half -past six.” 

"We were at Punohe.stown races, and I was 
announced to play the same evening in the 
“Colleen Bawn” at the Theatre Eoyal, Dublin. 

“ She can do it,” said George D , as he 

fondly patted the sleek coat of his mare, a 
siJlendid specimen of an Irish hunter, from 
who.se quarters ho had ju.st slipped the rug. 
“I’ll bet three pounds to one we fu'e in College 
Green at six twenty.” 

“ I’d like to take that, yer honour,” said a 
low, sweet voice, that seemed to come from 
under the animal. 

“Ha! is that yourself. Jack,” said George, 
as he jumped into the dog-cart and gathered I 
up the reins. “ Do you think the mare cannot | 
do it] You ought to know her better ! She 
brought us down thi.s niorning in eighty-five 
minutes, and the whip never left the socket,” 

“ Then she’ll not go back in three hours this 
night, barrin’ she goe.s by rail,” said the man, 
rising from the stooping postnre and standing 
back as he looked at the beast’s near foreleg. 

He was a lithe boy of some twenty years, 
dressed in a ragged scarlet coat, and an old 
black hunting cap, the ca.st-off suit of some 
whipper-in. One leg boasted a top-boot, on 
which a imsty .spur was tied about his heel 
with a “taste of cord.” On the other leg was 
the remainder of a Wellington boot. His 
breeches were like Joseph’s coat of many 
colours; waistcoat and shirt he had none. The 
attire, pulled anyway about him, could not 
conceal one of those model shapes that Ireland 
alone contributes to the light cavalry of the 
English army. Broad in the shoulders, thin 
in the flank, hia frame is what is vulgarly 
called “hemng-gutted;” very long in the arms; 
tire hips, when seen in profile, were broad, but 
voi. ni. ■ 


narrow when seen in front; height, five-feet 
eight; weight, 150 pounds, aud not an ounce 
of fat at that, all bone and sinew. Under a 
shock of brown hair a broad beaming face 
defied delineation, for the features were con- 
stantly on the move. A mouth vigorous, largo, 
full of gleaming teeth, seemed shrewd and 
mischievous, over which two blue eyes, under 
long, black brows, were like limpid wells of 
good nature and fun. 

“ What’s the matter with her leg. Jack !” 

“’Tisn’t in the leg, yer honour, it’s in the 
near fore fiit. I watched her favourin’ this 
whole day, and more betoken, it’s hot as blazes 
round the coronet. I’m afeard. Master George, 
the cratnre has a touch o’ the v'ickular.” 

“A touch of the navicular! Pooh! A touch 
of your grandmother! What do you know 
about it]” 

“ I know why the gintleman wants to get 
back to Dublin so airly, God bless him,” he 
added, touching hia ragged cap. “Wasn’t I in 
the gallery of the Eoyal last Saturday, and I 
seen him fish the ‘Colleen Bawn’ out of the 
water. Whoo ! It hates Banagher ! Goira, 
but I’d like to have a” — ^here he made a plxnige 
at the earth, and turning what is called “ a 
wheel,” bounded lightly on his feet with a yell. 
The mare sprang oil one side, and ro.se into 
the air, while George uttered a volley of im- 
precations uj)on my adniirei'’s voluble athletics. 

I threw the fellow half a sovereign, and the 
look of amazement and the parting gleam of 
gratitude that he shared between the coin and 
me was worth the money. 

“Confound the fool!” said my companion, 
as the animal plunged forward. “I nearly 
broke a trace. So ! Jenny, so ! What’s the 
matter with you]” The mare was cantering, 
and he tried to shape her down to a trot. 

“That was a queer figure,” said I. 

“He is well known about here,” replied 

George D ; “he’s called Cantering Jack. 

There’s not a fair or a race or a wedding, or 
any other public or private ‘divarsiou,’ at 
which Jack is not to be found. Two years ago 
he rode this mare for me. (So, Jenny.) She 
was entered for the stakes, a steeple- 

chase, and won me five hundred pounds. The 
scoundrel rides like a monkey, and has the 
light hand of a cliild.” 

"Why is he called Cantering Jack]” 

“ He lives under a hedge, and when he spies 
a carriage full of ‘ grandees,’ Jack unstring.s 
his fiddle, receives them with a wild dance, 
and will follow the carriage for miles, never 
failing to get sixpence sooner or later from 
66 
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Jiaide. (Aside.) What’s the matter'? 

Ooitrtb/. (Aside.) Why, that is my gom-iior, 
by Jupiter ! 

liazeh. (Aside) Wliat, old Whiskei-a! you 
hat ! 

(Aside.) It is ! what’s to be done 


Sir E. How came you down here, sir ? 
Courtly. By one of Newman’s best fours — 
I twelve honra and a quarter. 

Sir H. Isn’t your name Oliarle.s Courtly'? 
Courtly. Not to my knowledge. 

Sir H. Do you mean to say you are usually 
called Augustus Hamilton? 

Courtly. Lamentable fact— and quite correct. 
Lazzle. How very odd ! 

Sir H. Well, I never— Cool, is that niy son? 
Cool. No, .sir — that is not Mr. Charles — but 
I very like him, 

Eaei. I cannot understand all this. ) (Oo up a 
Graee. (Mde.) I think I can. ) little.) 
Daeele. (Aside to Courtly.) Give him a touch 
: the indignant. . 

Courtly. (Crosses) Allow me to say what, 
Sir What-d’ye-caU’em — Cai-thorae Haitly? 


ing, that it for a moment— the equilibrium of 
my etiquette — ’poii my life I — permit me to 
request your pardon. 

Meddle. Sir Harcourt, don’t apologize, don’t 
— bring an action. I’m witness. 

Sir H. Some one take thi,s man away. 
(Meddle goes up the stage with Cool) 


James. Luncheon is on the table, sir. 

Sir E. bliss Harkaway, I never swore be- 
fore a lady in my life— except when I promised 
to love and cherish the late Lady Courtly, 
which I took care to preface witli an apology, 
— I was coiu}ielled to the ceremony, and con- 
sequently not answerable for the language — 
but to that gentleman’s identity I would have 
pledged — my hair. 

Ora.ce. (Aside) If tliat security were called 
for, I suspect the answer would be — no effects. 

[Exit Sir Harcourt and Grace. 

Meddle. (To Max) I have something very 
paiticular to communicate. 

Max. Can’t listen at pre.sent. [E.xjit. 

Meddle. (To Dazzle and Courtly.) I can 
afford you information which I 

Dazzle. Oh, don’t bother ! ) . 

Courdy. Go to the devil! \ lEveunt. 

Meddle. Now, I have no hesitation in saying 
that is the height of ingratitude. — Oh — Mr. 
Cool— can youobligeme. (Presents hisaoeount.) 

Cooi^. Why, w'hat is all this? 

Ateddle. Small account versus you — to giving 
information concerning the last census of the 
jiopiilation of Oldborough and vicinity, six- 
ain 1-eightpence. 

Cool. Oh, yon mean to make me pay this, 
do you ? 

Meddle. Unconditionally. 

Cool. Well, I have no objection — the charge 
is fair — but remember, I am a servant on 
boaid wages, — will you throw in a little advice 
gx’atis — if I give you the money. 

Meddle. Ahem I — I will. 

Cool. A follow has insulted me. I w'ant to 
abuse him — what ternvs are actionable? 


Dazzle. Oh, I don’t know. 

j¥«.r. (Advancing.) Mr. Hamilton, Sir Har- 
coui't Coui-tly— Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Sir H, (Advancing) Hamilton! Good gra- 
ble.ss me— why, Charles, is it possible!— 
lax, that’s my sou ! 

Grace. Your son, vSir Harcourt! have you 
a sou as old as that gentleman ? 

SivE. No— that is— a— yes,— not by twenty 
yeans- a — Cliarles, why don’t you answer me, 
sir? . . 

Courtly. (Aside to Dazzle.) What sliall 1 


Dazzle. (Aside) Deny your identity. 
Courtly. ( jiside.) Capital ! — ( Pause — they 
looh at each other— aloud.) What’s the matter. 
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Meddle. Give me the costs — six-and-eight- 
pence. 

Cool. I deny that you gave me information 
Meddle. You do ! 

Cool. Yes, where are your witueaaesl 

{Exit. 

Meddle. Ah--damiue ! Tin done at last ! 

{Exit. 


OEIGIN OF “THE SHATJGHKAUK.” 

A SKETCH PBOM LIFE. 

“ George, it is five o’clock ! Let us get away 
from the course hefoi'e the crowd of ciuxiages 
enouniher the road, llecollect, we must reach 
Dublin by half -past six.” 

We were at Puuchestown races, and I was 
announced to play the same evening in the 
“Colleen Bawn” at the Theatre Eoyal, Dublin. 

“She can do it,” said George D , as he 

fondly patted the sleek coat of his mare, a 
splendid specimen of an Irish hunter, from 
whose rpiarteiB he had just slipped the rug. 
“I’ll bet three pounds to one we are in College 
Green at six twenty.” 

“ I’d like to take that, yer honour,” said a 
low, sweet voice, that seemed to come from 
under the animal. 

“Ha! is that yourself, Jack,” .said George, 
as he jumped into the dog-cart and gathered 
up the reins. “ Do you think the mare cannot 
do itl You ought to know her better! She 
brought 118 down this morning in eighty-five 
minutes, and the whip never left the socket.” , 

“ Then she’ll not go back in three liouns this ' 
night, barrin’ she goes by rail,” said the man, : 
rising from the stooping posture and standing 
back as he looked at the beast’s near foreleg. 

He was a lithe hoy of some twenty years, 
dressed in a ragged scarlet coat, and an old 
black hunting cap, the cast-off suit of some 
whipper-in. One leg bosisted a top-boot, on 
wdiich a rusty spur was tied about his heel 
with a “taste of cord.” On the other leg was 
the remainder of a Wellington boot. His 
breeches were like Joseph’s coat of many 
colours; waistcoat and shirt lie had none. The 
attire, pulled anyway about him, could not 
conceal one of those model shapes that Ireland 
alone contributes to the light cavalry of the 
English army. Broad in the shoulders, thin 
in the flank, his frame is what is vulgarly 
called “herring-gutted;” very long in the arms; 
the hips, when seen in profile, were broad, but 
^ Voi. III. ' 


narrow when seen in front; height, five-feet 
eight; weight, 150 pounds, and not an ounce 
of fat at that, all bone and sinew. Tinder a 
shock of brown hair a broad beaming face 
defied delineation, for the featui’ea were con- 
stantly on the move. A month vigorous, large, 
full of gleaming teeth, seemed shrewd and 
mischievous, over which two blue eyes, under 
long, black brows, were like limpid wells of 
good nature and fun. 

“What’s the matter with her leg. Jack 1” 

“’Tisn’t in the leg, yer honour, it’s in the 
near fore fut. I watched her favourin’ this 
whole day, and more betoken, it’s hot a-s blazes 
round tire eoinnet. I’m afeard, Master George, 
the erature has a toucli o’ the vickular." 

“Atouuhof thenavicula,!'! Pooh ! A touch 
of your grandmother I What do you know 
about itl” 

“ I know why the giutleinau wants to get 
back to Dublin so airly, God bless him,” he 
added, touching his ragged cap. “Wasn’t I in 
the gallery of the Royal last Saturday, and I 
seen him fish the ‘Colleen Bawn’ out of the 
water. Whoo ! It bates Bauagher ! Gorra, 
but I’d like to have a” — here he made a plunge 
at the earth, and turning what is called “a 
I wheel,” bounded lightly on his feet with a yell. 

I The mai-e .sprang on one aide, and rose into 
I the air, while George nttored a volley of im- 
precations uyjon my admirer’s voluble athletioa. 

I threw the fellow half a sovereign, and the 
look of amazement and the parting gleam of 
gratitiule that he aliared between the coin and 
me was worth the money. 

“Confound the fool!” said my companion, 
a.s the animal plunged forward. “I nearly 
broke a trace. So ! Jenny, so I What’s the 
matter with you !” The mare was cantering, 
and he tried to shape her down to a trot. 

“That was a queer figure," said I. 

“He is well known about here,” replied 

George D ; “he’.s called Cantering Jack. 

There’.s not a fair or a race or a wedding, or 
any other public or private ‘divarsion,’ at 
which Jack is not to be found. Two years .ago 
he rode this mare for me. (So, Jenny.) She 

was entered for the stakes, a stceple- 

ch.ase, and won me five hundred pounds. The 
scoundrel rides like a monkey, and has the 
light hand of a child.” 

“Why is he called Cantering Jack!” 

“He lives under a hedge, and when ho spies 
a carriage full of ‘grandees,’ Jack unstrings 
his fiddle, receives them with a wild dance, 
and will follow the carriage for miles, never 
failing to get sixpence sooner or later from 
56 
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the party. I have known him to rnn behind 
a dog'CEirt for twelve or fifteen miles, and 
never turn a hair or lose breiath.” 

By this time we La.d left the main road to 
avoid the vehicles, and h.ad entered a aide lane 
by which George D aaaui'ed me the dis- 

tance to Dublin was nearly a mile shorter tlian 
by the highway. After pm-suing these lanes 
for nearly twenty mmntes, the mm-e that had 
never settled down to a square trot, began to 
show the cause of her imeasiuess, George 
brought her to a standstill, and after resting 
her a minute, started her at a walk. There 
remained no doubt the animal was lame. He 
got dotvn to oxamine the leg, while I held the 
reins. After a few moments he went a score 
of yards ahe.ad, and asked me to drive her 
gently toward Mm. I did so, and he leaped 
up beside me. 

“ She has strained her fetlock ; we must go 
quietly; thi.s is very mifoi-tunate,” 

I did not like to add my anxiety to his 
annoyance, so I held my tongue, aaid began 
to measure anxiously tire distance to the 
theatre, and the dismal consequences of ar- 
riving late. The lord-lieutenant had gtven a 
“command” on that night, and that means he 
was coming in state, with his court, in gala 
uniform, and escorted by a troop of cavrdry. 
On such occasions all Dublin turns out, iind 
every available seal in the theatre is filled. I 
recollected the fai fcdlli altendre of Lonis 
XIV., and felt proportionately nncomf oi-table. 
The brave beast struggled with her pain, but 
at last, and rather suddenly, as if she had con- 
cealed its acuteness, she broke down to a walk. 
D.irkneas luul set in, and the last milestone 
said sixteen miles still lay between us and the 
city. We were miles from the tiu-npike, where 
I might have picked up some conveyance, or 
: found a good-natured party returning home, 
who would give me a lift. I looked at my 
watch— it wanted twelve minutes to six. 

Could I hire a horse from one of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood? Do you know 
where we m-e ? Who lives near this place?” 

“ I have no ide.a,” i-eplied my companion, so 
dojecter ly I had not the heart to exhibit my 
despair. Darkness was increasing, and the first 
drops of 'rain began to patter on the leaves 
above ns. \ “ I do not know where we are or 
what to do, I’m fairly at my wit’s end.” 

The hed^ that topped the bank skirting 
tlm road wad divided above our heads, and a 
dark form borinded across the ditch, and Can- 
tering Jack alighted beside us, 

“ Long life tb 3’’our honours. I was afraid 


the craythur might not last. You are not 
! angi-y, sir, bekase I kep an eye on ye,” said 
he, ap)ologizing to George for hia presence. 

“ Don’t atop to explain,” he replied testily. 
“My friend must reach Dublin in fifty minutes. 
You know every foot of the road and evei-y 
quadruped in the county. Can it he done ? 
Can you ‘beg, borrow, or steal’ a house that 
will cai-ry him to town? " 

Jack ran his tingors under his ragged cixp 
to scratch his head. 

“Well, to be sure,” said he, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “there’s only one chance.” 

“Make it a certainty. Jack,” I cried, “and 
I’ll give you a five-pound note.” 

“ I’ll tliry, anyway,” aaid the boy; “take oft’ 
her harness quick, while I’m oil to see what’s 
to be done;” and he disappeared in the gloom. 

We stripped the mare and lighted the lamps 
of the dog-cart, and then, having no more 
to say nor else to do, we hghtecl cigars and 
waited 

The condemned felon on the morning of his 
execution, listening for the approaching foot- 
steps of his executioner, never strained his 
ears more anxiously than we stretched ours. 
Hope wanted four footsteps. Fear dreaded 
two. Hark ! Minute after minute passed 
and seemed ILlce hours. Hark! patter! patter! 
brush! a ixiuse — a gate swings opens and 
closes to. 

“Hehasfound ahorse!” cried George. “If 
he had been alone he would have vaulted tliat 
gate aud never stopped to open it. Here he 
comes!” 

Up the lane ho came, leading a horse by the 
forelock. 

“Quick, now, for the love o’ God. Slip the 
harness on him; gi’ me the headstall; aisy wid 
them breechings, he is lively wid his heels.” 

Wlfile Jack and I clothed the horse, the 
mare standing patiently by and thankfully 

quiet, George D took out one of the lamiss 

to light our labours. 

“Good heavens, Jack! why I cannot be 
deceived. It is Mai” 

“Whisht, if ye please, sir. I made an oath 
to mesalf Pd land his honour there in Dublin 
before Misther Lavey would dhrop the flag 
to the fiddlers, and begorra I’ll be good as the 
word." 

George stood agape as Jack run the light 
dog-cart shafts over the flanks of the horse, 
who sMvered as he was tucked in and buck- 
led to. Seizing the reins, Jack leaped to the 
driver’s seat, and I sprang up beside him. 

“Whew!” he uttered a low whistle, and the 
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iioi'se, with a aiiort and a pluiigu, went forward ontside cars before its door. As we ap- 
like a rocket, “Hould fast now,” cried the preached it I saw the reins were tightening, 
lad, as the animal went at a lieadlong g;illop and Jack was using all his power; hut the 
down the lane, leaving George witli the lamp bit was fast jammed between the teeth of the 
in his hand— his pale face was the last thing brute, 

I remember. Bor four or live miles we flow, “Can you stop her? I’ll take one of those 
swung around comers with the otF-whoel in caw,” I said, as coolly as I could, 
the air, speecldess and ahao,5t breathless, “Neverfear, air; i’U dlirive ye all the way,” 

guided by the light of the single lamp. We “No, Jack, I prefer to release you now.” 

passed the gates of a park, at which .a group “AU right, your honour,’’ and with a quick 

of people were standing, .some on liorsebiick, jerk ho sawed the bit in the horse’s mouth 
Slime on foot. Their faces passed us like a and pulled him upon his haunches. I leaped 
Hash. Another mile or two and .Jack began out and ran to his head. Jack was soon by 
to sjieak in a low voice to the horse. But the my side. 

brute only shook hi.s head, .and the dog-cart “ Hold on to him awhile, ah'. I’ll pick you 

quivei’ed. Again the soft voice wheedled the a nvan that will imvl you up to the Bnyfd;” 
horse, and his gallop relaxed to a canter. and he ivin up to the group of drivers drinldng 
“Ah, ye vagabone ! ye oidd thief o’ the at the door. Presently one of them jumped 
world 1 d’ye hear me talkin’ to ye ? Alsy, now, on to his car and came down to where I stood, 
•sure nobody wants to hnrt the likes of ye. “ Now, Eeilly, help me to get this haimesa 
The Lord bless every bone in your skin.” off,” 

The canter settled down to a trot as we The two men unloosed the lumiess, while 
mounted a hill, from the top of which we saw J ach drew a “ taste of a rojie ” out of his pocket, 
the gaslights of Dublin sparkling in the dis- and quick as thought had thrown it into the 
tance. Then I drew a breath. By the light .shape of .a halter over the horse’s head, 
of my cigar I looked at my watch — it wauteil “Now, Eeilly,” said he, “get the dog-cart 
thirty -three minutes to seven — we had done and haruess undher the shed heyaut, and keep 

between eleven and twelve miles in iinder them dry until Mi.sther George D wEl 

forty uiiuutos. The horse was now tolerably scud for it; d’yo hear now?” 
quiet, settled down to work. Eeilly, aghast, was lookiivg at the horse 

“ Now we are all right,” said I, as we turned which Cantering Jack held by tlio halter, 
into the broad turninke road, bordered by “Holy Mose.s!” cried the man, “what baste 
gas-lamps and tolerably clear of vehicles. is that you have been dhriviu’? It is Mal- 

“ Hould fast — he hfis never trod the stones fac” 

nor seen a street; he’s not aisy in his mind — “Howld yer dirty whisht, if ye want the 
look at his ears,” whispered Jack; “don’t gintlomau to give ye live shillin’s for takin’ 
spake, sir, if you please ; I don’t want him to him to the Koyal in sixteen minutes.” 
know that any one eke hut meself is behind I handed Jack the five-pound note. Ho 
him.” uttered a blessing and swung himself on the 

Jack was right, and all hk soft voice and horse’s back. A demivolte and a clash of 
light hand could do, he bai-ely kept the startled hoofs, a smothered yell, a million sparks of 
animal in the roadway; for he swerved in fire, and the liorae and man disappeared in 
fright from right to left, and back again, as the gloom. 

the brilliant glare of the shops startled him. “ WeU, to be sure ! Oh, murdher !” ejacu- 
“ Surely it is some time since he was in lated the man, looking with open mouth after 
shafts?” I whispei-ed. Jack. “Well! well! Egor ra! That bate.s the 

“Bedad, yoiu- honour m.ay say that, for world.” 
to-uig'ht is the fii’st time he ever felt a collar Beyond such exclamsitions my driver uttered 

on him.” not a word duruig our rapid course through 

Instinctively I gnp]ied the rail, and I think the city, .and as I entered the theatre I heard 
I must have turned, if not white, at least drab, the fimt bars of the overture to the “ Colleen 
But the cigar I had been smoking slipped Bawn,” mingled with the shouts of the audi- 
from my mouth, while I began to calculate ence greeting tbe lord-lieutenant and his party, 
the number of corners we had to tuni, and . . ... 

the width of the streets tln-ough which we had That night I supped with tlie aides-do- 

to pass on our road to College Green. camps of the viceregal party. During the 

A roadsidGpublio-hou.SG had attracted a few repast luy ear caught these words — “I lay 
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three to two Malefactor comes iu first or 

Sfecontl.” The speaker was Lord , a 

celebrated sporting nobleman. 

“ As I went down to the races this morning,” 
remarked one of the party, “I stopped at the 
fai'ra, and saw Malefactor in his paddock. 
Ha looked in splendid condition, fit to run for 
a rnan’H life.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lord A “ I gave 1200 

guineas for him liist spring, and 1 think he is 
greatly improved.” 

“ Are you fond of horses, Mr. B ?” lie 

continued, turning quietly to me. “I should 
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Bobn1816- 

[Miss Brow'ne is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the victories which perseverance 
and '.tiength of will can achieve over great 
physical and social obstacles. She was born 
in Stranorlar, county Donegal, on January 16, 
1816. An attack of smidl-pox deprived her 
of eyesight in infancy, bnt as she grew up she 
nmnaged to teach herself and to get others to 
teach her, and she had at an early age inti- 
mate acquaintance with the chief masters of 
English literature. Her father was bnt a 
village postmaster, and she had to seek for a 
means of livelihood for herself. She began 
by sending a poem to the Irish Penny Jonr- 
ml, which was accepted. She next succeeded 
in obtaining admission to the Athenwum, 
Hood's Magazine, the Keepsahe, and other 
periodicals. The editor of the first-named 
journal proved a warm friend of the struggling 
young poetess, and did much to call public at- 
tention to her works, Iu 1844 she ventured 
on the publication of a collection of her poems, 
under the title The Star of Atteghei, the Vision 
of Sckvjarti, and other Poems. 

Miss Browne left Ireland in 1847, and made 
her home either in Edinburgh or London. 
She also published Lyrics a,nd Miscellaneous 
Poems; Legends of Ulster; The JSricisoiis, a 
tale ; The Hidden Sin, a novel (1866); and a 
sort of autobiography, entitled My Share in 
the World (1862). She enjoyed a small pension 
from the civil list bestowed upon her by the 
lato Sir Robert Peel. Tlie poems of Miss 
Browne deserve attention altogether apart 
from the personal cii'cumstanees of the au- 
thoress. She died in London, on the 25th 
of August, 1879.] 


like to show you my nag.s. The farm where 
they are stabled is only about fifteen miles 
from the city; quite a pleasant drive.” 

“ I shall feel quite delighted,” I replied as 
unconcernedly as f could. 

Lord A. — - never dreamed 1 had done 
those fifteen miles behind his 1200 guinea 
horse; for the suspicion I entertained then 
became a certainty — that Malefactor had been 
stolen for the job by Cantering Jack. 

Such is the pei-sonage — he still exists — that 
furnished me with the character of Conn, the 
hero of the “Shaughraun.” 


BKOWNE. 

• Dikd 1879. 

THE RETURNING JANISSARY. 

There came a youth at dawn of day 
From the Golden Gate of tho proud Serai ; — 

He came with no gifts of warrior pride, 

But tho gleam of the good sword by his side, 

And an arm that well could wield j 
But he came -with a form of matehle.ss mould — = 
Like that by tlie Delphian shrine of old — 

And an eye in whose depth of brightnoss shone 
The light by the Gracian himsot thrown 
On the dying Spartan's shield ; — 

For the day.s of his boyhood's bonds were o’er, 
And he stood as a free-horn Greek once more t 

They brought him robes of tho riche, st dyes. 

And a shield like the moon in autumn skies, 

A steed that grew by the Frophot's tomb. 

And a helmet crown’d with a heron’s plume. 

And the world’s strong tempter — gold ; 

And they said — “Since thou turnesl from the 
towom 

Of honour’s path and plea.snre’s bowers. 

Go forth ill the Spain’s conquering march — 

Aid gold and gloi-y requite thy search, 

Till a warrior’s death unfold 
For thee the gates of Paradi.so, 

And thy welcome beam’d by the Houris’ eyes.” — 

“And where will the yeaniing memories sleep, 
That have fill’d mine exiled years 
With a voice of winds in the forest free. 

With the sound of the old ASgean Sea, 

Through echoing grove and green defile, 

On the shores of that unforgotten isle 
'Which still the light of my mother’s smilo 
To her wanderer's memory wears — 

And the voices ever sounding buck 
From my country’s old triumphal track! 
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The faith that cliugs with a deathless hold 
To the freedom and the fame of old, , 

ITill they rest in a stranger’s banner-shade, 
Though a conquering flag it be? 

Will they joy with its myriad hosts to tread 
On a land that once was free? 

Take back your gifts,” the wanderer said — 

“ And leave at last to me 
That far land’s love — for ye cannot part 
His country from the exile’s heart!” 

They said — “ Thine isle is a land of slaves ; 

It gives no galley to the waves— - 
Ho cry with the battle’s onset blent — 

Ho banner broad on its breezes sent — 

Ho name to the lists of fame; 

Thy home still stands by its winding shore. 

But thy place by the hearth is known no more; 
The evening .fire on that hearth shines on, 

But the light of thy mother’s smile is gone — 

For a stranger bears her name — 

And, bright though her smile and glance may he, 
They’re not like those that grew dim for thee." — 

“ I know that my country’s fame hath found 
Ho rest by her storied streams — 

For cold is the chain for ages borne, 

And deep is the track its weight hath worn ! 

The serf hath stood, in his fetters hound, 

On hills that were freedom’s battle-ground; 

And my name is a long-forgotten sound 
In the home of my thousand dreams ; — 

For change hath passed o’er each household face, 
.And my mother’s heart hath a resting-place 
Where the years of her weary watch arc past 
For the step that so vainly comes at last. 

But far there shines through the shadowy green 
Of the laurels bending there, 

One beckoning light — ’tis the glancing sheen 
Of a Grecian maiden’s hair ; 

Alas, for the clouds that rose between 
My gaze and one so fair! 

Alas ! for many a morning ray 

That passed from life’s misty hills away!” 


The yeans that have made thy kindred strange 
Have they not breathed with the breath of change 
Oil thine early chosen too? 

They have hound the wealth of that flowing hrir — 
They have crossed the brow with a shade of care; 
For thy young and thy glad of heart hath grown 
. A matron, saddened in glance and tone — 

From whose undreaming view. 

Life’s early lights have fallen — and thou 
Art a long-forgotten vision now. ” 


Yet it passed in silence, and Ihere came 
I Ho after-voice from that perhshed dream : 

I But he said — “ Is it so, my land ! Tliou hast 
Ho gift for thy wanderer but the past, 

And a dream of a g.athering trumpet’s blast, 
And a charge of Grecian speai-s ! 

That bright dream’s promise ne’er m.ay bo — 
lint the earth hath banners broad and free ; 
There are gallant barks on the western wave — 
-And fields where a Greek may find a grave : 
With a fearless arm, with a stainless brand. 
With a young brow I depart 
To seek the hosts of some Christian land — 

But I go with an exile’s heart. — 

Yet, oft when the stranger’s fight is done, 

And their shouts arise for the battle won, 

This heart will dream what its joy might be 
Were it w'on but for Greece and Liberty!” 


I come to my country, but not with the hope 
That brightened my youth like the cloud-light- 
ing bow. 

For the vigour of soul, that seemed mighty to cope 
AVith time and with fortune, hath fled from me 

And love, that illumined my wanderings of yore, 
Hath perished, and left hut a weary regret 

For the star that can rise on my midnight no 

But the hills of my country' they welcome mo 
yet! 

The hue of tlieir verdure was fresh with me still, 
When my path was afar by the Tamiis' lone 
tr.ack; 

From the wide-spreading deserts and ruins, that fill 
Thelands of old .story', they summoned mo l)aok; 

They rose on my dreams through tho ahade.s of 
the West, 

They breathed upon sands which the dew never 

For the echoes were hushed in the home I loved 
best — 

But I knew that the mountains would welcome 
me yet ! 

The dust of my kindred is scattered afar — 

They lie in the desert, the wild, and the wave ; 

For serving the strangers through wandering and 

The isle of their memory eonld grant them no 


’ One ol the tlnited IrWimen, who lately retnrncil to 
Mg country after many years ol exile, being aaked what 
had induced him to reyislt Ireland when all his Irientls 
were gone, answered : " I came back to sec the niouu- 


And I, I return iritli the menioiT of years, I 

Whose hope rose so high, tliQugli in sorrow it set; 
They have left on iny soul but the trace of their j 

But our mountains remember their promises yeti j 
Oh, where are the brave hearts that bouniicd of ohl ? | 
And where are llie fiiecs my childhood hath scon ? | 
Bor fair brows are furroo'ad, iuid hearts have grown | 

But our streams arc atill bright, and our MUb 
are still green ; 

Ay, green as they rose to the eyes of my youth. 
When brothers in heart in their shadows we met; 
And tile, liills have no memory of sorrow or death, 
I’or their summits are sacred to liberty yeti 
Like ocean rotirlng, the morning mists now 
Boll back from the mountains that girdle our 

And sunlight enoircles each heath-covered brow, 
Bor which time hath no furrow and tyrants no 
brand : . 

Oh, thus let it be with tlie hearts of the isle — 

: Bftiiee the dark seal that oppression hath set; 
Give back the lost glory again to the soil, 

Bor the hills of my country remember it yet 1 


WHAT HATH TIMH TAKEN? 

What hath Time taken? Stars, that shone 
On the early years of earth. 


[John Keegan Casey was son of a peasant 
farmer of county Westmeath, and tvas horn 
at Mount Dalton, a village close to Mullingar, 
the capital of that county, on August 22, 1846. 
In spite of tmfavourable circumstances he de- 
voted much of his time to study; and he was 
hut sixteen -when his first poem appeared in 
the Nation^ under his -well-known nom-cle- 
plwne of “ Leo.” He began life as a mercantile 
clerk ; but after some time made literattire 
his profession. In 1866 a first collection of the 
poems he had contributed to various journals 
was issued, under the title A 'Wreath of Sham- 
rocks. The work was received with great 
favour in Ireland and America; and some 
London ci itics were fain to forget its political 
bias because of its literary merit. 

In 1867 Casey was arrested for his conaoc- 


And the ancient hills they looked upon, 

Where a thousand atreams had birtli ; 

Forests that were the young world’s dowoi’, 

With their long unfading trees ; 

And the halls of wealth, .end the thrones of po^ver~^ 
lie hath taken more than tlicso. 

He hath taken away the heart of youth, 

.iud its gladness, wliieii hal.li been. 

Like the summer sunshUie e’er our path, 

Making the desert green ; 

The shrines of an early hope and love, 

And the flowei-s of every clime. 

The wise, the beaul.ifiil, the leave, 

Thou hast taken from us, Time ! 

What hath Time left us? desolate 
CitieB, and tomplc.s lone, 

And the mighty works of genius, yet 
Glorious, when all are gone ; 

And the lights of memory, lingering long, 

As the eve on western seas — 

Treasures of oeience, thought, and song — 

He hath left us more than these. 

He hiitli left us a lesson of the past, 

In the shades of perished years ; 

He hath left us the heart’s hi,g'h pliioes waste, 

And its rainbow.s fallen in tears. 

But there’s hope for the earth and her children still, 
Uii withered by woe or crime, 

And a heritage of re.st for (ill, 

Thou hast left us those, oh Time 1 


^tion with Fenianism; and the impriEionment 
through which he had to pass perhaps huiTied 
his untimely end.- In 1869 he pubiiHlied a 
second collection of his poems, under tile title 
The limnff of the Moon. The London Revieio 
says of these poems, “ Treason is put in a 
fascinating, tolerant, and intelligent shape. 
... Of course the Saxon comes in for it j but 
no Saxon could feel ovei'-voxed at being railed 
at so eloquently iu his o-wn language.” Ho 
was a peasant poet of more than ordinary 
distinction. There is hardly one of his lilt- 
ing lyrics or spirited ballads wliicIi is with- 
out inspiration, hardly anything in the two 
slender volumes that we would wish away. 

I He , was gifted with a fortunate vocabulary, 
simple, dii'cct, impassioned. At his least he 
I is graceful. A sudden attack of htemorrhage 
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Bonn 1846 — Died 1870. 
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of tlie lungs brought Mr. Casey’s promising 
life to a clo.se, March 17, 1870, in his t-wonty- 
fourth year. The skill with which he had em- 
bodied popular feelings in his ver-se procured 
for him a high degree of popularity, and his 
funeral is said to have been attended by no 
less than 50,000 people.] 


MAlRlS MY GTItT,. 

Over the dim, blue bills 
Strays a wild river, 

Over the dim, blue bills 
Rests my heart ever. 

Dearer and brighter than 
Jewels and pearl 
Dwells she in beauty there, 
Mairi my girl. 

Down upon Claris heath 
Shines the soft ben’y. 

On the brown harvest tree 
Droop.s the red cherry; 
Sweeter thy honey lips, 

Softer the curl 
Straying adown thy cheeks, 
MaivA my girl. 

’Twaa on an April eve 
That I finst met her, 

Many an eve shall pass 
Ere I forgot her. 

Since my young hG.irt has been 
Wrapped in a whirl, 
Tlrinkiug and dreaming of 
Mairi my girl. 

She la too kind and fond 
Ever to grieve me. 

She has too pure a hoai-t 
E'er to deceive me ; 

Were I Tyrconnel’s chief. 

Or Desmond’s Earl, 

Life would he d.ark without 
Mairi my girl. 


So haste away to Tirnan-og, 

My white steed waits in golden sheen ; 

A diadem shall cr’owii tliy brow, 

And I will be thy bridal queen. 

The feast is spread, within the hall 

Flash drinking cups with gold eiiorownedj 
The harp leans lightly 'gainst the wall 
To .strike for thee the welcome sound, 

A hundred sword-blades for thy liand, 

A Iiimdi-ed of the swiftc.st steod.s, 

A hundred bounds, a raiitchle.« band 
Where’er the hunted quarry leads. 

So haste away to Tirnau-og, &c. 

A hundred rohe.s of precious silk, 

And gom.s from an enchanted mine, 

A hundred kino of sweolo.st milk, 

And armour of the brightest shine. 

And thou shalt wear that wondrous swoid 
Of koene.st edge, whose fiash is death: 

The simimer wind will lioar thy word, 

,iVud gently pour its tender breath. 

So haste away to Tirnan-og, &o. 

A'oung virgin.s, .sweetest in the .song, 

And beauteous as the morning sim, 
jU'Ound thy noble steps will throng 
To make thy path a joyous one; 

And heroes, in the combat stern, 

In speed and boldness unsurpassed. 
Before whose prowess Fionn would learn 
To bow his haughty Lead at last. 

So haste away to Tirnan-og, &e. 

0 Oi.sin of the powerful hand I 

First in the chase, first in the war. 

Over our sweet and glorious land 
Thy gallant deeds were borne .afar. 

Loch Leiue is deep, hut deeper still 
In Niamh’s soul thy imago dwells; 

Then turn thee westward from this hill 
To where the sun-hued billow swells. 

Olil liaste away to Tirnan-og, &c. 


MY CAIDIN EUADH, 


My fairy girl, my darling girl, 

If I were near time now, 

The .sunlight of your eyo.s would chase 
The sorrow from my brow; 

Your lip.s would whisper o’or and o’er 
The words so fond and true. 

They whispered long and long ago, 
My gentle Uailin Iliiadh. 

No more by Inny’s bank I sit, 

Or rove the meadow's brow'ii. 

But count the weary hours away 
Pent in this dismal town; 


i 


SONG OF GOLDEN-HFADED NDVMH. 

AN OSSLIMO LAY. 

Olil come with mo to Timan-og; 

There fruit and blossoms bend each tree, 
Red sparkling wine and honey flow. 

And beauty smiles from sea to sea. 

Your flowing locks will ne’er turn gray, 

No wrinkles on your forebead come, 

Nor burning pain nor grim decay 
Across the threshold of your home. 


WILLIAM E. H. LBCK,y. 



WILLIAM 


[Ml". Lccky liiis in a fow years and by four 
works gained the right to be regai’ded m in 
the front rank of coutemporai'y historians. 
His books have already attjiined to something 
like the position of classics on the subjects 
with which they deal, arid the production of 
a new volume by him is now a literary event. 
I'his high position has been worthily won; the 


I cannot breathe the pasture air, 

My father’s homestead view, 

Or Koo another face like thine. 

My gentle Cailin Uuadli. 

Thy laugh wa.s like the echo .sent 
From Ooiiagli’s crystal hail; 

Thy eyes the moonlight’s flashing glance 
Upon a w.aler£all; 

Thy hair the amber clouds at eve, 

When lovers haste to woo ; 

Thy teeth Killarney’s snowy pearls. 

My gentle Cailin Itnadh. 

O .sweethc.art ! I can .sec thee stand 
Beside the orchard stile, 

The dawn upon thy regal brow. 

Upon thy moutlj a smile; 

The apple-bloom above thy head. 

Thy elieoks its glowing liuc, 

The .sunflash in thy radiant eyes, 

My gentle Cailin llaadh. 


But drearily and wearily 
Tho snow is drifting by, 

And drearily and wearily 
It bears my lonely sigh 
Far from this lonely Connaught 
To luny’s wave of blue, 

To tho homestead in tho fairy glen, 
And gentle Cailin Rnadh. 


LONAL KENNY. 

"Come, piper, play the 'fSlmskan Heel,’ 

Or else the ‘ba.s.ses on the heather,' 

And, Mary, lay aside your wlieel 
Until we dance once more together. 

At fair and pattern oft before 

Of reels and jigs we’ve tripped full many; 
But ne’er again tins loved old floor 
Will feel tho foot of Donal Kenny.” 


Softly she rose and took his hand, 

And softly glided through the moa.sure, 

MOiile, clustering round, the village band 
Looked half in sorrow, lialf in plca-sure. 

Warm blessings flowed from every lip 
As ceased tho dancei'B' airy motion; 

0 ]lle.ssed Virgin ! guide the sliip 

IVhicli hears hold Donal o’er the ocean! 

“Now God he with you all!” he sighed, 

Adowii liis face the bright tears flowing — ■ 

"God guard you well, avic,” i.licy cried, 

"Upon the strange path you are going.” 

So foil his breast, he scarce could speak, 

With burning grasp tlie stretclied hands 
taking. 

He pressed tv kiss on every cheek, 

And sobbed, as if hts Iieart was breaking. 

"Boys, don’t forget me wlien I’m gone. 

For sake of all the days passed over — 

The days you spent on hciith and liawn, 

With Doiml Ihiatlh, the rattlin' rover. 

Mary, a<jr<i, your soft brown eye 
Has willed my fiite” (lie whispered lowly); 

“.Vuother holds thy heart: goodbye! 

Heaven grant you both Us ble.ssing.s holy!" 

A kiss upon her brow of snow, 

A rush across tho moonlit meiulow. 

Whose brnom-elad hasols, trembling slow, 

The mo.s.sy boreen wrapped in shadow; 

Away o’er Tully's hounding rill. 

And fur beyond tho Imiy river; 

One cheer on Garrick’s rocky hill, 

And Donal Kenny’s gone for over. 


The breezes whistled through tlie sails. 
O’er Galway Buy the ship was hoaviag, 
And smothered groans and bursting wails 
Told all tho grief and pain of leaving. 
One form among that exiled band 
Of parting sorrow gave no token, 

Still was his breath, and cold his hand: 
For Donal Kenny’s heart was broken. 


verdict pa,ssed originally by tbe periodical 
oi-acleaof criticism lias been confirmed by the 
reading public, and will be, in our opinion, 
eudoi-scd by every one who flevotes even ;v few 
hours to his fascinating volumes. 

The record of his life up to the jireaent is 
brief. William Edward I-Iartpole Lucky was 
bom in the neighbourhood of .Dublin on 
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Mai'cli 26, 1838. He went tliroiigli the usaal 
course in Trinity College ; graduated E. A. in 
18S!), and M.A. in 1863. His drat work, 
Leaden of I’uhlic Opinion in Ireland, was pvib- 
iialied imonymouBly in 18C1. In this volume 
the great men who have at different thne.a 
controlled Irish de.atinies are passed in review 
— Swift, Flood and Grattan, O’Connell; ami 
tlieir lis'es, character.s, and inlluencea are dis- 
cussed with a fairness that is not too often 
the characteristic of Irish writers on Irish 
.'ifiairs. Tlie work was not acknowledged tiU 
1.871-72 wlien a new edition rvas published. 
In ISfio appeared the Eislonj of ike Rise and 
Influence of theSpiritof Rutionalisram Europe. 
This work lias already passed through several 
editions. The Iliston/ of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne followed in 
1869 ; and since A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century; Poems; Democracy and 
Liberty, &o., &o. 

All these works are characterized by the 
same qualities. A fine power of generalization 
is combined with a great mastery of detail; a 
glance at the foot-notes will suffice to show 
the vast extent of the author’s reading. Mr. 
Lecky has to deal with most of tlie great 
moral and philosophical questions whicli divide 
the opinions of men; and though one may dis- 
sent, and some thinkers have strongly dissented, 
from his conclusions, no fair reader can deny 
that they have been arrived at after patient 
.and calm investigation. Mr. Lecky’s style is 
adrair.ably .'uhiiited to his subject; clear, correct, 
simple, yet finished ; and, though never am- 
bitious, often truly eloquent.] 


DUELIN nr the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

(WtOM “HISTOBY OF EHOLABD. ”'■) 

What I have written may be sufficient to 
show that Irish life in the first half of the 
eighteenth century wns not .altogether the 
corrupt, frivolous, grotesque, .and barbarous 
thing that it has been represented; that .among 
many and glaring vices some real public spint 
and intellectual energy may be discerned. It 
niiiy be added that great improvements were 
at this time made in the material aspect of 
liublin. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century it i 
w.'is in dinionsions and population tlie second ! 


' This .and tlio Xollowinff extracts are made by permia- 



city in the empire, containing, according to 
the most tiaistworthy .accounts, between 
100,000 and 120,000 inhabifcints. Like most 
things in Ireland, it presented vivid contrasts, 
and strangers were erpuilly struck with the 
crowds of beggars, the inferiority of the inns, 
the squ.alid wretchedness of the streets of the 
old town, and with the noble proportions of 
the new quarter, and the brilluiut and hos- 
pitable society th.at inlnabited it. The Liffey 
was spanned by four bridges, .and .another on 
agiBudersealeBaisundertakeuin 1753. St. Ste- 
phen’s Green was considered the largest square 
in Europe. The quays of Dublin were widely 
celeln'ated; but the chief ho.ast of the city w.a.s 
the new Pm'lLament House, which w.as built 
between 1729 and 1739 for the very moderate 
sum of j 634,000, .and w.as justly reg,arded .as 
far superior in beauty to the Pavliameiit House 
of Westminster. In the reigns of Eliz.abeth 
and of the early Stuarts the Irish Parliament 
met in the Castle under the eyes of the chief 
governor. It .afterwards assembled at the 
Tholsel, in Chichester House, and during the 
erection of the Parliament House in two great 
rooms of the Foundling Hospital. The new 
edifice was chiefly built by the surveyor- 
general, Sir Edward Pearce, who w.as iimember 
of the Irish Parliament, and it entitles him to 
a very high place among the architects of his 
time. In ecclesi.astical .architecture the city 
h.ad nothing to boast of, for the churches, with 
one or two exceptions, were wholly devoid of 
beauty, and their monuments were clumsy, 
scanty, and mean; bv\t the college, though it 
wanted the venerable chaian of tlie English 
universities, spread in stately squares far be- 
yond its origin.al limits. The che.apness of its 
education .and the prevailing distaste for in- 
dustrial life which induced ca'owds of poor 
gentry to send their .sons to the nniveraity, 
wlien they would have done f.ar better to send 
them to the counter, contributed to support it, 
and in spite of great discouragement it ap- 
pears on the whole to have eac.aped the torpor 
which had at this time fallen over the univer- 
sities of England. It is said before the middle 
of the century to have contained about 700 
students. A Laboratory .and anatomicflJ theatre 
had been opened in 1710 and 1711. The range 
of instrnctiou had been about the same time 
enharged by the introduction of lectures on 
chemisti’y, .anatomy, and botany, and a few 
I ye.ars later by the foundation of new lecture- 
j ships on oratory, history, natural and experi- 
mental philosophy. The library was assisted 
1 by grants from the Irish Parli.ament. It was 
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eni'idied by large collections of books and 
mamisorfpts beqiieatlied tbiring the first half 
of the oigUteenth century by PalHser, Arch- 
bishop of Ciishel, by Gilbert, the vice-provost 
and iM’ofeaaor of divinity, and by Steam, the 
Bishop of Cloglier, and its present noble read- 
ing-room was opened in 1732. Another li- 
brory—ooiaprising tliat which had once be- 
longed to Stillingfleet— laid been founded in 
Dublin by Bishop Marsh, and was incor- 
porated by act of parliament in. 1707. 

The traces of recent civil war and the arro- 
gance of a dominant minority were painfully 
apparent. The statue of William III. stood 
as the most conspicuous monument opposite 
the Parliament of Ireland. A bust of the 
same sovereign, bearing an insulting distich 
roflecting on the adherente of James, was 
annually painted by the corporation. The 
toast of "the glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory” was given on all public occasions by 
the viceroy. The walls of the House of Lords 
were hung with tapestry representing the 
siege of Derry and the battle of the Boyne. 
A standing order of the House of Commons 
excluded Catholics even from the gallery. 
Tire anniversaries of the Battle of Aghrim, of 
the Battle of the Boyne, of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and, above all, of the discovery of the 
rebellion of 1641, were always celebrated. 
On the hist-namod occasion the lord-lieutenant 
went in full state to Christ’s Church, where a 
sermon on the rehelhon was preached. At 
noon the great guns of the castle were fired. 
The church bells wore rung, and the day con- 
cluded w’ith bonfires and illuminations. Like 
London and Edinburgh, Dublin possessed 
many elements of disorder, iuid several men 
were killed and several others hamstrung or 
othei’wise brutally injiu’ed in savage feuds 
between the Ormond and the Liberty boys, 
between the students of the university and 
the hutohers around St. Patrick, between the 
butchers and the weavers, and between the 
batchers and the soldiers. As in most Eng- 
lish towns, bull-baiting wa-s a very popular 
amusement, and many riots grew out of the 
determination of the populace to bait cattle 
, that were being brought to market. Occa- 
sionally, too, in seasons of great distress there 
.Were outbreaks against foreign goods, and 
, shops containing them were sacked. The police 
of the town seems to have been very iasuifi- 
cient, but an important step was taken in the 
cause of order by the adoption in 1719 of a 
new system of lighting the streets after the 
model of London, which was extended to Cork 


and Limerick, Lai’ge lanterns were provided 
at the public expense to be lighted in the dark 
quarters of the moon from half an hoirr after 
sunset tiU two m the morning; in the other 
quartern of the moon, during which there had 
previously been no lights, whenever tlm moon 
was down or overshadowed. Tliere was not 
much industrial life, but the linen tradis was 
flourishing, a linen-hall was built in 1728, tunl 
there was also a considerable manufactory of 
tapestry and carpets. 

Among the higher classes there are some 
traces of an immorality of a graver kind than 
the ordinary dissipation of Irish life. In the 
early Hanoverian period a wave of impiety 
broke over both islands, and great indignation 
and even consternation was exeired in Ireland 
by the report that there existed in Dublin, 
among some men of fashion, a club called the 
“Blasters,” or the “Hell-flre Club,” resembling 
the Medmenham brotherhood which some 
years later became so celebrated in England. 
It was not of native growth, and is said to 
have derived its origin, or at least its character, 
from a painter named Peter Lons, who had 
lately come into the kingdom, and who was 
accused of the grossest blasphemy , of drinking 
the health of the devil, and of openly abjuring 
God. A committee of the House of Lords 
inquired into the matter in 1737, and pro- 
.sented a report offering a reward for the ap- 
preliensiou of Lena, and at the same time de- 
ploring a great and growing neglect of Divine 
worship, of religious education, and of the 
obaervjmce of Sunday, as well as an ino’ctise 
of idleness, luxury, profanity, gaming, and 
drinking. The existence of the Hell-fire Club 
has been doubted, and the charges against its 
members were certainly by no means estab- 
lished, but there can be little question that 
the report of the Lords’ Committee was right 
in its censure of the morals of many of the 
upper classes. The first Lord Eosse was 
equally famous for his profligacy and for his 
wit ; and in 1739 Lord Santry was ai-raigned 
and found guilty of mui’derby the House of 
Lords, for having killed a man in a dninken 
fray. 

The number of eai-riagas in proportion to 
the population of the city was unusually great. 
It is said th.at as many as 300 filled with 
gentlemen, sonietimos assembled to meet the 
lord-lieutenant on his arrival from England, 
There were about 200 hackney-carriages and 
as many chairs, and it was noticed as a sin- 
gularity of Dublin, wliicb may be ascribed 
either to tire wretched juavement or to tlie 
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i*.’ prevailiag liaLits of ostentation, that ladiea 

: scarcely eTer appeared on foot in the streets.. 
They were famous for their grace in dancing, 
‘«i as the men were for their skilhin swimming. 

The hospitality of the upper classes was 
notorious, and it was by no means destitute 
of bi’illiancy or grace. No one can look over 
the fugitive iiteratui-e of Dublin in the fii'st 
half of the eighteenth century without being 
struck with tlie very large amount of admir- 
ir able witty and satirical poetry that was pro- 

k duced. The curse of absenteeism was little 

j;’:; felt in Dublin, w.he^’e the Parliament secured 

; the pre.sence of most of the aristocracy and 

of much of the talent of the country ; and 
j?i? dining the residence of the viceroy the in- 

! ; fiueuoe of a court, and the weekly halls in the 

winter time at the castle, contributed to the 
sparkling, showy character of Dublin society. 
Dorset, Devonshire, and Chesterfield were 
especially famous for the munificence of their 
' hospitality, and the unnatural restriction of 

pi'S the spheres of political and industrial enter- 

d?;; prise had thrown the enei'gies of the upper 

olaa.He.s to an unhealthy degree into the culti- 
,i‘.; vation of social habits. 

On the whole, however, the difference be- 
tween society in Dublin and in London was 
probably much less than has been supposed. 
Mrs. Dohiny, -who moved much in both, and 
whose chiinuing letters furnish some of the 
best pictures of Irish life in the firat half of 
j i: ' the eighteenth century, writing from Dublin 

.in 1-731, says: “As for thegeneralityof jieople 
'k: tluit I meet with here, they are much the some 

■ as in England-— a mixture of good and bad. 

,i ;.-i All that I have met with behave themselves 

very decently according to their r.ank; now and 
1; then an oddity breaks out, but never so extra- 

ordinmy but that I can match them in Eng- 
! : . land. There is a heaitiiiBBs among them that 

is more like Cornwall than any I have known, 
and gre.at sooiableness.” Arthur Young, nearly 
half a century latei', when drawing the 'diU’k 
pictm'e I have already quoted of the reckless 
and dissipated character of the Irish squireens, 
took care to qualify it by adding that “there 
are great numbers of the principal people re- 
siding in L-eland who .are as liberal in. their 
ideas as any people in Euz-ope,” and that “a 
ifs^ man m.ay go into a vast variety of fcaailies 

b, : which he will find actuated by no other prin- 

ciples than those of the most cultivated polite- 
ness and the most liberal urbanity. The 
ostentatious profusion of dishes and multi- 
plicalion of servants at Irish entertainments 
,-i' whiob appeared so strange to English ti’avel- 




lom, and which had undoubtedly bad moral 
effects, were merely the natuial result of the 
economical condition of the country, ivhick 
made both food and labour extremely cheap. 
Another difference which was perhaps more 
significant was the greater mixture of pro- 
fessions and ranks ; and the social position of 
ai-tists and actors was perceptibly higher than 
in England, Handel was at once received 
with an enthusiastic cordiality, and Elrington, 
one of the best Irish actora of Ins day, refused 
an extremely advantogeous offer from London 
in 172f), chiefly on the ground that in liis oivn 
country there was not a gentlonian’s liouse to 
which he was not a welcome visitor. 

BookseUens were numerous ; and the liousc 
of Faulkner, the friend and publisher of Swift, 
was for mauy years a centre of literary society. 
For the most part, however, they were not 
occupied with native productions, but were 
employed in fabricating cheap editions of 
[ English books. As the act of Anne for the 
I protection of literary property did not extend 
j to Ireland, this proceeding was legal, the most 
prominent English books were usually re- 
printed in Dublin, and great numbers of these 
reprints passed to the colonies. It is an 
amusing fact that when RicluaTflson endea- 
voured to prevent the piracy by sending over 
for sale a large number of copies of Famela 
immediately on its publication, ho was aoensed 
of having scandalously invaded the legitimate 
profits of the Dublin printers. Ths Dublin 
News-letter, wliich seems to have been the first 
local newspaper, was published as early as 
1686. Pm's Ocauirenees, which obtained a 
much greater popularity, apijeared in 1703, 
and. there were several other papers before 
the middle of the oentury. 

Tlio taste for music was .stronger and more 
general than the taste for literature. There 
was a public garden for musicid entertain- 
ments after the model of Vauxkall ; a music- 
hall, founded in 1741 ; a considerable society 
of amateur musicians, who cultivated the art 
and sang for charities; a musical academy, 
established in 1755, and presided over by 
Lord Momington. Foreign mtisls were always 
wai-mly welcomed. Dubourg, the violinist, 
the favourite pupil of Gemiiiiani, came to 
Dublin in 1728, and resided there for many 
years. Handel, as we have seen, first brought 
out his Mmiah in Dublin. Boubillac, at a 
time when he was hai'dly known in England, 
executed busts for the university. Geinmiani 
came to Dublin about 1763. Gan-iok acted 
“Hamlet” in Dublin before he attempted it in 
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England. Tlieve were two theatres, ami a 
great, and indeed extovagant, passion for 
good acting. Ji.rnong the dramatists of the 
seventeenth centmy Congreve and Earqiihar 
were both Irish hy edacation, and the second, 
at least, was Irish hy hirth. Among the Irish 
actors and aetreases who attained to great 
eminence on the Englmh sfcige during the 
eighteeutli century we liud Wilkes, who was 
the contemporary and almost the eqinj of 
Betterton ; Macklin, the fc-st considerable re- 
viver of Shak.spere; Biu-ry, who was pro- 
nounced to be the best lover on the stage; 
Mrs. Woffington, the president of the Beef- 
steak Club; Mrs. Bellamy, whose memoirs ai-e 
still read; as well as Elrington, Sheridan, and 
Mre. J ordan . The Dublin theatres underwent 
many strange vicissitudes which it is not neces- 
sary here to record, hut it may be mentioned as 
a curious trait of manners that when Sheridan 
had for a, time reformed the diief tlieatre it 
was warmly 2 )atronized hy the Protestant 
clergy. “There have been sometimes,” he 
stated, “more than thirty clergymen in the 
pit at a time, many of them deans or doctora 
lof divinity, though formerly perhajis none of 
that order had ever entered the doors, unless 
ti few who skulked in the gallery disguised.” 
In 1701 the fall of a gallery in the theatre 
during the representation of Thu Libertine, 
one of the most grossly immoral of the jilaj's 
of Shad well, had produced for a time a re- 
ligions panic, and the play was for twenty 
years banished fronythe .stage; but in general 
there aiipears to have been little or nothing 
of that iniritanical feeling on the subject which 
was general in Scotland, and which in the 
jire.sent century became almost equally general 
among the clergy of Ireland. 


INFLUEllCE OF THE BLDEB PITT. 

(PROn “IIISTOBY op ENaUND.”) 

Pitt made large demands upon tlie self- 
encrifice and resolution of the inatioa, but in 
thi.s re.5pect he was never disapiminted. Eng- 
land under his guidance was almost wholly 
unlike the England of Walpole and Pelham. 
Its relaxed energies were braced anew. The 
thick crust of selfishness, coreuption, and 
efi’eminney was broken, and an emulation of 
heroism and enterprise was displayed. Foreign 
nations cordially recognized the greatness of 
the change. “England,” said Frederick, “had 
long been in labour, but had at last {moduced 


a man ; ” and long years after .Pitt had been 
removed from oflioe, it W'as oli.s(!rv('il that, Ihe 
mere mention of the proliiibility of his icluru- 
ing to ])ow'er was sufficient to quell the boii.sts 
of the French. At the same time he never 
apireai’s to have been regarded in Fr.iuce with 
the intensity of hatred which wu.s hestowi'il 
upon his son. The maguaniinou,s and generous 
features of his character, and the somewhat 
theati'ical nature of his greatness, in some Je- 
gi-ee dazzled even his enemies; and it is re- 
markable that one of the most eloquent eulo- 
gies of Cliatham is from a Frenchman, the 
Abbd EayuaL 

The intellectual aud moral (inalities that 
constitute a gi'eat war minister and a great 
home minister are so very different that they 
have hardly ever been united in the huinc nimi. 
In judging the iidluonce of Pitt on homo 
politics we must remember how .short a time 
he was in power and in health. During the 
last yeai's of George II., when his authority 
was so gi-eat, the eiiergies of the nation were 
absorbed in the war; nor did lie ever attain 
in home politics the authority which was will- 
ingly conceded him in military administra- 
tion. in the succeeding reign he was either 
in oiqwsitiou, or, being in office, wa.s iiros- 
trated by illness. His proposals were seldom 
or never carried into effect, or even fully 
elaborated. They were like the unfinished 
sketches of a great artist, or like lieacon- 
lighta kindled in the darkness to niark out a 
path for his succesaora. That he possessed 
the qualitie.s of a great home or peace inini.ster 
can hardly be alleged. In matters of finance 
and on que.stions of commercial jiolicy he was 
e.\.tremely ignorant. We look in vain in his 
career for any great signs of a.di;uinisti'ative 
or constructive talent, and ho was eminently 
deficient in the tact, the moderation, and the 
temper that are requisite for jiarty manage- 
ment. Yet even in this sphere he exercised 
a 2 irofoimd, and on the whole a salutary in- 
fluence. The most reinai'kable chai’acteristic 
of his home 25olioy was the great prominence 
he gave to the moral side of legislation, or, in 
other words, the skill with which he acted 
upon the, higher enthusiasms of the jieoj.de. 
In his conce 2 >tion of politics the supreme end 
of legishitioTi is to insiiire the nation with a. 
lofty siiirit of 2 JatriotiBin, courage, and enter- 
2 nis 6 ; to enlist its nobler qualities habitually 
in the national service, and to make the legis- 
lature a faithful reflex of its Bentinients. No 
preceding statesman showed ho full a con- 
fidence in the peo 2 )le. It was thus Diat, by 
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aming the Jacobite clans, he attracted to 
national channels the martial enthusiaam of 
Scotland, wliicli had been, so often in the ser- 
vice of the Sciiavts. It was thus that he jffo- 
posed, and at last cai’riecl out, the scheme of a 
national mi,iitin, and but for tlie opposition of 
his colleagues he would have extended it to 
Scotland. It was thns that he supported, 
though without success, the measure which 
was brought forward by Pratt in 1758 to ex- 
tend the operation of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
whioli applied only to those who were de- 
tained on some criminal charge, to all who 
were confined under any pretence whatever. 
In the following reign he was the first con- 
spicuous state.sman wdio raked the banner of 
parliamentary reform, and it was characteristic 
of him that he based hk proposal not on the 
common ground of the irregul.'irities or ano- 
malies of the legislatiu'e, but on tlie ground 
that the strong patriotic spirit that animated 
the country was not adequately represented 
in it; that corrupt or personal motive.s had 
lowered its tone, and that an infusion of the 
popular element was necessary to reinvigo- 
rate it. 

It was in the same spirit that he attempted 
in bis latter days to break down the system 
of party government, under the belief that it 
diverted the energies of politicians fi-om na- 
tional objects ; and to withdraw the govern- 
ment of India from tlie East India Company, 
under the belief that so gi’eat a territory sliould 
not remain in the hands of a mercantile com- 
pany, or be governed on merely commercial 
principles, but should he thoroughly incor- 
porated in the British Empire. No one who 
follows his career can donbt that, had he been 
in power at the time of the American troubles, 
he could have conciliated the colonies ; and it 
was during the later ministry of Pitt that the 
first stops wei'e taken towards the introduc- 
tion of a better government into Ireland. He 
never could have conducted party government 
with the tact of Walpole; be never could have 
framed, like Burke, a great measure of econo- 
mical reform, or have presided, like Peel, over 
a great revolution of the commercial system; 
but no minister had a gi'eater power of 
inakbig a sluggish people brave, or a slavish 
people free, or a discontented people loyal. 

Although he cannot be said to have carried 
a single definite measure increasing the power 
of the people, or diminishing the corrupt in- 
fluence of the crown or of the aristocracy, it 
may be said, without a paradox, that he did 
more for the popular cause than any statesman 


since the generation that effected the Bevoiu- 
tion. 'With very little parliamentary connec- 
tion, and with no favour from royalty, be be- 
came, by the fome of hk abilities, and by the 
unbounded popidarity which he enjoyed, the 
foremost man of the nation. In him the 
people for the Hint time felt their power. .He 
I wii.s essentially their rejiresentativ-e, and. he 
! gloried in .Mvowiiig it. H.e declared, even be- 
fore the privy council, that he had been called 
to ofliee by the voice of the people, and that 
he considered himself aocouiitablc to tliein 
alone. The great towns, and e,specially Lon- 
don, constantly and warmly supported him; 
and though his popularity was sometime.s for 
a short time eclipsed, it was incomparalily 
greater tlian that of any previous .statesman. 
In our clay such popularity, united with .such 
abilities, would have enabled a statesman to 
defy all oppo.sition. In the days of Pitt it 
was not so, and he soon found himself incap- 
able of conducting government witliout the 
assistance of the borough patronage of the 
aristocracy, or of resisting the hostility of the 
crown. But although he was not omnipotent 
in politics, the voice of the people at least 
made liim so powerful that no government 
was stable when he opposed it, and that all 
parties sought to win bun to their side. This 
was a new fact in pirliameutai'y history, and 
it marks a gi’eat step in the progress of de- 
mocracy'. 

His influence was also very great in raising 
the moral tone of public life. Hk transparent 
and somewhat ostentatious purity formed a 
stiiking contrast to the prevailing spirit of 
English politics, and the power and persk- 
teuee ndth which he .appealed on every occa- 
sion to the higher and unselfish motives in- 
fused a new moral energy into the nation. 
The political materialism of the school of 
Walpole perished under hk influence, and hk 
career was an important element in a great 
change which w-as passing over England. 
Under the influence of many adverse causes 
the standard of morals had been greatly de- 
pressed since the restoration; and in the early 
Hanoverian period the nation had sunk into 
I a condition of moral apathy rarely paralleled 
in its history. But from about the middle of 
the eighteenth century a reforming spirit was 
once more abroad, and a steady movement of 
moral ascent may be detected. The influence 
of Pitt in politics and the influence of Wesley 
and hk followers in religion, were the earliest 
and most important agencies in effecting it. 
It was assisted in another department by the 
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examplci of George III., fflio introdijeed (ui 
imiiroved tone into fasHonaHe life, and it was 
reflected in the smaller sphere of public amuse- 
ments in the Shaksperian revival of Garrick. 
In moat resjieots Pitt and Wesley rvero, it is 
true, exta-eniely unlike. The animating prin- 
ciples of the latter are to bo found in doctrines 
tliat are most distinctively Christian, and espe- 
cially in that aspect of Christian teaching 
which is most fitted to humble men. Pitt 
was a man of pure morale, unchallenged or- 
thodoxy, and of a certain lofty piety, but yet 
his chai'acter was essenthilly of the Roman 
type, in which patriotism .and inaguanimity 
and well-directed pride are the first of virtues; 
and the sentences of the Latin poets and the 
esamploa of the age of the Scipios, which in 
a letter to a bishop he once called “ the apos- 
tolic age of p.'itiiotism,” appear to have left 
the deepest impression on his mind. But with 
aU these differences there wms a real analogy and 
an intimate relation between the work of these 
two men. The religious and political notions 
prevailing in the early Hanoverian jieriod were 
closely connected. The theological conception 
which looked upon religion as a kind of ad- 
junct to the police-force, which dwelt almost 
exclusively on the prudence of embracing it 
and on the advantages it could confer, and 
which regarded all spirituality and all strong 
emotions as fanaticism, corrcsjiomled very 
faithfully to that political sy.stem utider which 
corruption was regarded as the natural instru- 
ment, and the maintenance of materi.al in- 
terests as the supreme end of govenunent; 
while the higher motives of political action 
wore systematically ridiculed and discouraged. 
By Wesley in the sphere of religion, by Pitt 
in the sphere of politics, the tone of thought 
and feeling was changed, and this is perhaps 
tile aspect of tlie cainer of Pitt which pos- 
sess6.s the mo.st abiding interest and impor- 
tance. The standai’d of politicsd honour was 
perceptibly raised. It was felt tlmt enthusi- 
asm, disinterestedness, and self-sacrifice had 
their place in politics; and although there was 
.afterwards, for slioit periods, extreme corrup- 
tion, public opinion never acquiesced in it 

It was a singular fortune that produced, in 
so brief a period, from the ranks of the Whig 
party, one of the gi'eatest peace ministers and 
the greatest war minister of England, and it 
would be difficult to find two nearly con- 
temporaiy statosinen of the same jiarty and of 
equal eminence, who in character and policy 
were more directly opposed than Walpole and 
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Pitt. Each was in many respects iminoasur- 
ahly superior to the other, .and in some res] iuets 
they will hardly .admit of eonqaii’ison. Wo 
csin scarcely, for example, oomi)are a .s|;ieaker 
who was simply a clear, shrewd, niid forcible 
debater without iiolisli of maniuir or elevation 
of langn.ago, with an orator who imip.'issed 
Cliesterfield in grace, while be equalled l)e- 
mosthenea iu power. In lii.s private life 
Walpole, though a man of gTCat kindnesB of 
nature, was notoriously hix and immoral, 
while Pitt was without reproacli; hut wo 
must remember that the Jii'.st was full of con- 
1 stitutional vigo\ir, while the secoml was a, 
confirmed invalid. In public integrity there 
w.as,I think, less real dittereiice between them 
than is usually imagined. Tliere is no ])roof 
tlmt Walijole ever di.slionestly approjn'iated 
public money. Both statesmen received large 
rew.ards for their services, and these I'cwards 
iu kind and iu amount were iiearlv the same. 
The factious conduct of Walpole during the 
administration of St.anhoite may la; fairly 
balanced by the conduct of Pitt towards 
Walpole, and afterwards towards 'N'owea.sUe. 
Pitt, however, was entirely free from nepotism, 
while Walpok bashtwed vast public revenues 
upon liis sons. Mhilpole haled everything 
theatrical itnd declamatory. Hu had too little 
dignity for the position he occupied, and iu 
his best days he was more liked than re- 
.spected. Pitt was always in some degree an 
actor. His want of social freedom greatly 
impaired his success as a party leader, a,nd lie 
inspired nmro fiwe th,an any other English 
politician. The ability, of the one was shown 
chiefly iu averting, that of the oilier in meet- 
ing, danger. A. cautious wisdom predomi- 
nated in the first, an enterprising greatness 
in die second. The first dealt almost exclu- 
sively with material interests, and sought only 
to allay strong passions. The .second delighted 
in evoking, appealhig to, and directing the 
most fiery entlmamsms. The first was incom- 
parably superior in his knowledge of tinanee; 
the second in his management of war. The 
first loved peace, and made England very pro- 
sperous; the second loved war and sin rounded 
his country with glory. 

The influence of the two men on political 
morals was, as we have seen, directly opposite. 
With much quiet patriotism Waliiule had none 
of the loftiness of character of Pitt, and was 
entirely incapable of the traits of sjdcndid 
magnanimity and disinterestednoHS which 
wei-e so consjiicuous in the latter. Tliough 
he did not originate, he accepted, systomatized, 
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and extended parliamentary comiption ; Iiis 
personal integrity, tliongli probably very real,., 
was never above suspicion, and his ridicule of 
all who professed high political principles con- 
tributed very much to lower the prevailing 
tone. It was reserved for Pitt to break the 
spoil of corruption, and he did more tha,n any 
otlicr English statesman to ennoble public life 
and to raise blie cbaracter of public men. 


l'Iiapacter op MAECUS AUEELIPS. 

(FROM “ HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS.") 

It was a saying of Plnbircb that stoicism, 
which sometimes exercised a prejudici.'d and 
hai'dening influence irpon chiu'acters that were 
by nature stern and unbending, proved pecu- 
lifu'ly useful as a cordial to those which were 
naturally gentle and yielding. Of this truth 
we can have no better illustration than is fur- 
nished by the life and writings of Marcus 
Aurelius, the last and most perfect represen- 
tative of Eoman stoicism. A simple, child- 
like, and eminently aflectionate disposition, 
with little strength of intellect or perhaps ori- 
ginally of will, much more inclined to medita- 
tion, speculation, solitude, or friendship, than 
to active and public life, with a profound 
aversion to the pomp of royalty and with a 
rather strong natural loiuiing to pedantiy, he 
had embraced the fortifying philosophy of 
Zeno in its best form, and that pliilosopby 
made him perh.ips as nearly a perfectly virtu- 
ous man as lisus ever appeared upon our world. 
Tried by the chequered eveute of a reign of 
nineteen years, presiding over a society that 
. was profoundly corrupt, and over a city that 
; was notorious for its license, the perfection of 
I his character awed even calumny to silence, 
and the spontaneous sentiment of his people 
proclaimed him rather a god th.an a man. 
Tery few men have ever lived concerning 
whose inner life we can speak so confidently. 
Ilis 2[editations, which form one of the 
most impressive, form also one of the tniest 
books in the whole range of religions litera- 
ture. They consist of rude fragmentary notes 
witlumt literary skill or amuigoment, written 
for the most part in hasty, broken, and some- 
times almost unintelligible sentences amid the 
uinnoil of a camp, and recording, in accents of 
the most penetrating sincerity, the struggles, 
doulits, Mid aims of a soul of which, to employ 
one of his own images, it may he truly said 
that it possessed tliepurity of a starwhichneeda 


no veil to hide its m-ikedness. The nndis- 
pitted master of the whole civilized world, lie 
set before him as models such men fis Thraseii 
.'uid Helvidius, as Cato and Brutus, and he made 
it his aim to realize the conception of a free; 
state in which all citizens are equal, aud of ai 
royalty which makes it its first duty to respect.' 
the liberty of the citizems. His life was iMs.sed 
iu imremittiiig activity. For nearly twelve 
years he was nh-sent with armies in the dia- 
kmt provinces of the empire ; .and although his 
political capacity has been much aud perhaps 
justly questioned, it is impossible to deny the 
unwearied zeal witli which he discharged the 
duties of his great positiou. Yet few men 
have ever carried farther the virtue of little 
things, the delicate mor.iJ tact and the minute 
scruples which, though often esbihited by 
women and by secluded religionists, very rarely 
1 survive much contact with active life. The 
solicitude with which he endeavoured to per- 
suade two jealous rhetoricians to abstain dur- 
ing their debates from retorts that might 
destroy their friendship, the careful gratitude 
with which, iu a camp in Hungary, he recalled 
every moral obligation ho could trace even to 
the most obscure of his tutom, his anxiety to 
avoid all pedantry aud in.'innerism iu his con- 
duct, and to repel every voluptuous imagina- 
tion from his mind, his deep sense of the obliT 
gation of purity, his laborious efforts to correct 
a habit of drowsiness into which he had fallen, 
and his self-reproval when he had yielded to 
it, become all, I think, inexpressibly touching, 
when we remember that they were exhibited 
by one wlio was the supreme ruler of the 
civilized globe, aud who was continually en- 
gaged in the direction of the most gigantic 
interests. But that which is especially re- 
markable in Marcus Am-elius is tlie complete 
absence of fanaticism in his philanthropy. 
Despotic monarclis sincerely anxious to im- 
prove mankind are naturally led to endeavoiu', 
by acts of legislation, to force .society into the 
paths which they believe to he good, aud such 
men, acting imder such motives, have some- 
times been the scourgesof nuinkind. Fhilqi 11. 
and Isabella the Catholic inflicted more sufi'er- 
ing in ohedienee to their consciences than 
Nero and Domitim in obedience to their lusts. 
But Marcus Aurelius steadily resisted the 
temptation. “Never hope,” ha once wrote, 
“ to realize Plato’s republic. Let it he suffi- 
cient that you have in some slight degree 
ameliorated mankind, and do not think that 
amelioration a matter of small importance. 
Who can change the opinions of menl aud 
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■without a cl)ai>ge of sentimenta -what can you 
make but reluctant slaves and liyiracrites !” 
He promulgated many laws inspired by a 
spiiit of the jnirest benevolence. He niiti- j 
gated the gladiatorial show.s. He treated j 
with invariable deference the senate, which j 
was the last bnlw'ark of political freedom. 
He endowed maaiy chairs of philosophy which 
were intended to diffuse knowledge and moral I 
teaching through the people. He endeavoui'ed | 
by the example of his couii; to correct the ex- j 
travagaiices ofdnxiu'y that were prevalent, and | 
he exhibited in his own career a pei-feot model 
of an active and conscientious administrator; 
but he made no rash efforts to force the people 
hy stringent laws out of tlie natural channel 
of their lives. Of the corruption of his sub- 
jects he was keenly sensible, and he bore it 
with a mournful but gentle p.atience. We 
may trace in this respect the milder spirit of 
those Greek teachers who had diverged from 
stoicism, but it was especially from the stoical 
dootrine that all vice springs from ignorance 
that he deri-ved his rule of life, and this doc- 
trine, to which he repeatedly recurred, im- 
parted to all his Judgments a sad but tender 
charity, “ Men were made for men ; correct 
them, then, or support them.” “ If they do 
ill, it is evidently in spite of themselves and 
through ignorance.” “ CoiTeot them if you 
can ; if not, remember that patience was given 
you to exei’cise it in their behalf.” “ It would 
be shameful for a physician to deem it strange 
'that a man %vas suffering from fever.” “The 
immortal gods consent for countless ages to 
endure without anger, and even to surround 
■with blessings, so many and such ■nicked men; 
but thou who hast so short a time to live, art 
thou alre.ady ^vea.ry, and that when thou art 
thyself ■wicked 1” “It is involuntarily that 
the soul is deprived of Justice, and temperance, 
and goodness, and all other virtues. Contin- 
ually remember this ; the thought will make 
you more gentle to all mankind.” “ It is right 
that man should love those who have offcn<led 
him. He will do so when he remenibei'S tliat 
all men are his relations, and that it is through 
ignorance and invohuitarily tliat they sin— i 
and then ■we all die so soon.” 

The character of the virtue of Marcus Au- 
relius, though exliihiting tlie softening inflii- i 
ence of the Greek spirit which in his time \ 
pervaded the empire, was in its essentials 1 
strictly Eoman. Though full of reverential l 
gratitude to Providence, we do not find in him I 
that intense humility and that deep and subtle | 
religious feeling ■w'hich were the principles of I 


Ilebre^w virtue, and which have given the 
Jewish, ■uniters so great an ascendency over 
the hearts of men. Though borne naturally 
and instinctively to goodness, his Meditations 
do not display the keen testhetieal sense of tlie : 
beauty of viiiue which was the leading motive 
of Greek morals, and which the writings of 
Plotinus afterwards made very familiar to the 
Eonmn ■world. Like most of the best Eomams, , 
the principle of his virtue was the sense of j 
duty, tlie conviction of the existence of a la-wl 
of nature to which it is the aim and purpose 
of our being to conform. Of secondiu-y mo- 
tives he appears to have been little sensible. 
The belief in a superintending Providence 
was the strongest of his religious convictions, 
hut even that was occasionally overcast. On 
the subject of a future world his mind floated 
in a desponding doubt. The desire for po.st- 
hiimous f.ame he deemed it his duty system- 
atically to mortify. While moat writers of 
his school regarded death chiefly as the end 
of soiTows, and dwelt upon it in order to dis- 
pel its terrors, in Mai’cus Aurelins it is eliiefly 
represented ns the last great demonstration of 
the vanity of earthly things. Seldom, indeed, 
has such active and unrelaxing virtue been 
united with so little enthusiasm, and been 
cheered by so little illusion of success. “ There 
is but one tiling,” he wrote, “ of real value-- ’ 
to cultivate tnith and Justice, and to live I i 
without anger in the midst of lying and uu-j) 
Just men.” 

The command he had acquired over his 
feelings was so great that it •^vas said of him 
that his countenance was never known to 
betray either elation or despondency, We, 
however, who have before us the records of 
his inner life, can have no difficulty in detect- 
ing the deep melancholy that overshadowed 
his mind, and his closing years were darkened 
by many and various sorrows. His wife, 
whom be dearly loved and deejily honoured, 
and who, if we may believe the court scandals 
that ai’e reported by historians, was not ■worthy 
of his affection, had preceded him to the tomb. 
His only surviving son had already displayed 
the vicious tendencies that afterwards made 
him one of the worst of rnlow. The philo- 
sophers wlio had iiistruoted him in his youtli, 
and to whom he had clung with an aircction- 
ate friendship, had one by one diaajipoared, 
and no new race liad arisen to supjily their 
place. After a , long reign of self-denying 
virtue, he saw the decadence of the empire 
continually more appavont, The .stoical .soliool 
was rapidly fading before the; passion for 
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oriental snperstitionB. The barbarians, re- 
pelled for a time, were again menacing the 
frontiers, and it was not difticult to foressee 
their future triurupli. The mass of the people 
had become too inert and too corrupt for any 
eftbrts to regenerate them. A fearful pesti- 
lence, followed by many minor calamities, had 
iiillen upon the laud and spread misery and 
panic through many provinces. In the midst 
of these cahiinities the emperor was struck 
down with a mortal illness, which he bore 
with the placid courage he had always dis- 
played, exhibiting in almost the last words he 
’ uttered his forgetfulness of self and his con- 
stant anxiety for the condition of his people. 
Shortly before his death he dismissed his 
attendants, and, after one last interview, his 


son, and he died as he long had lived, alone. 
— Thus sank to rest in clouds and darkness 
the purest and gentlest spirit of all the pagan 
world, the most perfect model of the later 
Stoics. In him the hardiie.ss, asperity, and 
arrogance of the sect had altogether dLsiij)- 
peared, while the affectation its paradoxes 
tended to p'roduce was greatly mitigated. 
Without fanaticism, superstition, or illusion, 
his whole life was regulated by a simple and 
unwavering sense of duty. The contemplative 
and emotional virtues wliieh stoicism had long 
depres.sed, had regained their place, ljut the 
active virtue.s had not yet declined. The vir- 
tues of the hero were still deeply honoured, 
but gentlcnes.s and tenderness had acquired a 
new prominence in the ideal type. 


BARTHOLOMEW SIMMONS. 


[Bartholomew Simmons was born in the 
earlier years of the century at Kilworth, co. 
Cork, the scenery of which is very faithfully 
and effectively described in his poems. He 
early obtained an appointment in the Ex- 
cise Office, London, which he held until his 
death on July 21, 1850. Eor a considerable 
number of years he contributed poems to 
several of the leading magazines and annuals, 
which met with wide-spread approval. A 
wi’iter in Blaohoood’s Magazine, where many 
of his effusions made their first appearance, 
speaks of him in the following terms : — 
“Simmons, on the theme of Napoleon, excels 
all our great poets. Byron’s lines on that 
subject are bad ; Scott’s poor ; Wordsworth’s 
weak ; Lockhart and Simmons may be brack- 
eted as equal; theirs are good, rich, and strong; ” 
and the following poems from his pen will 
show that by bis early death Ireland lost one 
of the most pjroiuising poets ever born on 
her soil.] 


NAPOLEON’S LAST LOOK. 

What of the night, hoi Watcher there 
Upon the armed deck, 

That holds within its thunderous lair 
The last of empire’s wreck— 

E’en him whose capture now the chain 
Prom captive earth shall smite; 


Ho! rook’d upon the moaning main, 
Watcher, what of the night? 

“The stare arc waning fast — the eurl 
Of morning’s coming hreeze, 

Par in the north l)esin8 to furl 
Night’s vapour from the seas. 

Her every shred of canvas spread, 

The proud ship plunges free, 

While bears afar witli stormy head 
Capo Ushaul on our lee." 

At that last word, as trumpet-stirr’d, 
Forth in the dawning gray 
A silent man made to the deck 
His BoUtary way. 

And leaning o’er the poop, he gazed 
Till on his straining view, 

That cloud-like speck of land, upraised. 
Distinct, but slowly grew. 

Well may ho look until his frame 
Maddens to iambic there; 

He rtskod Eenowu’s all-grasping game, 
Dominion or despair — 

And lost — ^and lo! in vapour furled, 

The last of that loved Prance, 

Por which his prowess cursed the w'orld. 
Is dwindling from his glance. 

He lives, perchance, the past again, 
Prom the fierce hour when first 
On the astounded hearts of men 
His meteor-presence burst — 
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■When blood-beaotted Anarchy 
Sauk quelled amid the roiu- 
Of thy far-s\v-eopiiig musketry, 

Eventful Tlierinidorl 

Again lie grasps the victor-crown 
Marengo’s carnage yields — 

Or bursts o’er Lodi, heating down 
Bavaria’s thousand .shields — 

Then turning from the hattlc-aod, 

As.suuioa the Consul’s palm — 

Or soiroa giant-empire’s rod 
In solemn Eotre-Bame. 

And darker thoughts oppress him now — 
Her ill-requited love, 

E'ho.se faith as beauteous as her brow 
Brought blessings from above — 

Her trampled heart — ^liis darkening star — 
The cry of outraged Man — 

And white-lipped Eout, and Wolfish War, 
Loud thundering on his vau. 

Have on, thou far-re.sonnding Deep, 

Whose billows round him roll ! 

Thott’rt ealmnesa to the storms that sweep 
This moment o’er his soul. 

Black chaos swims before him, spread 
With trophy-shaping hones; 

The council-strife, the hattlo-dead, 

Eent charters, clovon thrones. 

Yet, proud One I could the loftiest day 
Of thy transcendent power, 

Match with the sonl-compclling away 
Which, in this dreadful hour. 

Aids thee to hide, honealh the show 
Of catacst lip and eye, 

The hell that wws and works below — 

The qncndiless thirst to die? 

The white dawn crimson’d into morn — 
The morning hashed to day — 

And tile sun followed glory-horn, 

Itejoicing on his way — 

And still o’er ocean’s kindling flood 
That muser cast his view; 

While round him awed and silent stood 
His fate’s devoted few. 

0 1 for the sulphureous eve of June, 

When down that Belgian hill 
His bristling Guards’ superb platoon 
He led unbroken still I 
Jftno would he pause, and quit their side 
Upon destruction’s marge, 

Hor king-like share with desperate pride 
Their vainly glorious choigo? 

No — gladly forward ho would dash 
. Amid that onset on. 


Where blazing-shot and sabre-erash 
Pealed o’er hi.s empire gone — 

There, ’neath hi.s vanquished eagles tost, 
Sliould close hi.s graiul curocr, 

Girt by his heaped and slaughtered hoist. 
He lived — for fetters herd 

Enough — in mooiitide’s yellow light 
Cape Ushaut inells away — 

Even as his kingdom’s sliattei'od might 
Shall utterly decay — 

Save when his spirit-shaking story. 

In years remotely dim, 

Warms some pale minstrel with its glory 
To raise the song to Him. 


THE PLIGHT TO CYPRUS. 

Do Vero has loo.s'd from Ascalon— Judea's holy 
gale, 

Fresh with the spikenard’s evening scent, is rust- 
ling in his sail ; 

A victoj- he to N orniandy pi oiigha homeward through 
tile brine, 

Herald and harp shall laud him long for deeds in 
ralc.slino. 

How gallantly, as night comes down, upon the 
Syrian seas. 

The liel-Marui all canvas crowds to catch the 
springing hreoze. 

A prosperous course he hers \ — ^tho spears above 
1 her poop that gle,am. 

Have flash’d ere now, like stars, I trow, on Siloa’s 
! solemn stream. 

Precious the freight that proud bark bears — the 
ransom, and tlio spoil 

Reap’d from Mahound’s blaspheming eiw on many 
a field of toil; 

Large lustrous cups — Jiathay’s bright robes — the 
di.amond’a living nijs — 

Caipots from Tyre, whose costly fire for kings 
alone should blaze; 

And worth them all, that Fairest One, whose 
tresses’ sunny twine. 

Far down unroll’d, ouliluiuies the gold of tawny 
India’s mine; 

When storm’d the Cross round Gaza’s fosse, all 
bright hut faithless, she 

Pled from her Hmir-.spou.se, Do Vere’s liglil; para- 
mour to bo. 

And now, when sultry day is done, her languid 
brow to cool, 

Soft couch’d upon the curtain’d deck rodinea the 
Beautiful; 
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T ohiptiious in repose, as slio who, ’mid the iEgean Eaisod like an evening star her head, and look’d. 

hsle-s upon the night, 

Hose radiant from t!ie frowning deep, .she dazzled Praying the tardy moon to rise — and through the 
into Bmilcs. shadow.s dim, 

Encountering but that spectral form beside the 
Past, by thill lady’s pillow sits the passionate Do rudder grim. 


.Now dimming with his doating kiss the gloiy of 'Phe moon at last!— hlood-red and round, she 
her hair; W’heeleth up the wave, 

Or watching till their sleepy lids her eyes’ blue Soaring and whitening like a .soul a.scending from 
languish veil— the grave; 

Or murmuring on her lips of rose fond love’s un- Then ri.seth too the Beauty-ln-ow’d, and quits with 
tiring tale. gentlest motion 

Her tent’s festoons, — two rival Moons at once upon 
Yet restless sill is her repo.se, no solace can she the ocean' 

find; 

The press of cainus overhead lioavsc-groaning in 0 Queen of Quiet— thou who wdiiu’st our adoration 
the rvind— still. 

The cordago-.strain — the whistling shrouds — De As when a ivondering world bow’d down on thine 
Tore’s devoted words— Ephesian hill!— 

All things, or soft or sullen, now disturb ber spirit’s Stainless thyself, impart tby calm and purifying 
chords. griy-e , * 


“In vain thy love would lull my ear, thou flatter- 
ing knight, for whom 

I faithless fled my lord and laud! — methinks that, 
through the gloom. 

Some fearsome Genii’s mighty wings are shadow- 
ing my soul, 

Black as the clouds and waters now tliat round 
about ns roll.” 


The breeze has dropp’d — the soundless sails are 
flagging one by one; 

IVhile in bis cabin still Do Vere the parchment 
pores upon; 

Sudden a shriek — a broken gimn, bis ear have 
smitten — hark! 

That laugliing yell! — sure fiends from hell are 
bailing to tbo Bark! 


“All, cheer thee, sweet — ’tis but the rude and 
restless billows’ heaving. 

That ft’ots thy frame of teudorest mould with 
weariness and grieving; 

’Twill vanish saon: when mounts the moon at 
niidnig-ht from, the sea, 

Sweet Cyprus, with its rosy rocks high shining on 


He gain.s the deck — the spot where last idolatrous 
lie stood, 

Is cross’d by some dark horrid thing — a nun-ow 
creeping flood; 

Great Heaven forbid I — but w'liorc’a the heai't from 
whence it gush’d? — for now 

The decks contain no form but that stono-stifiP be- 
side the prow. 


“Shall see us anchor’d — if the truth our Moorish 
pilot tell, 

'Who, since we weigh’d, has steer’d for us so steadily 
and well. 

E’en now I go to track below our bearings by the 

With freight like thee can I be free from wistful- 
ness of heart?” 


Stone-stiff— half life, half death — it stands with 
hideous terror dumb. 

And bristling hair, and striving still for words 
that will not come: 

Speak thou — speak thou, who from the prow kept 
watch along the water, 

De Vere is gone. His silent crew, from all the And kill thy lord with one dread word of Gaza’s 
decks above, glorious daughter I 

Descend, lo.st even a murmur mar the slumbers of 

his Love; He told at last, that as he turn’d, what time the 

Yon aged Moor, who, spectre-like, still at the breeze had died, 

rudder stands, To rouse Ins mates — far at the stern, the lady he 

Yon stripling, station’d at the prow, are all the e.spied, 

watching hands. Sky-musing there; and by the helm, with eyes 

coal-hlazing — Him, 

Pavilion-screen’d, from her soft conch how oft The Evil One; in semblance of their Moorish 
that lady bright pilot grim, 
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Where olive-groves their sluvflows fling from Cy- 
prus’ musky sluire, 

The Bil-Marie. high stranded lies, to plough the 

And day by day, far, far away, in Rouen’s aisles 
I ween, 

Down-broken, like that stately bark, a mournful 
monk is seen. 


Who alolo to her, before that boy could cross him- 
self for grace. 

Ilia tuvV>an doff’d, then touch’d her arm, and stared 
her in the face — 

That furnace-stare!— her scorch’d head droop’d — 
a flash~at once she fell 

Prone at his feet, who instantly sprang with her 
down to hell ! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL 


GRAVES. 


[Alfred Perceval Graves is the son of the I 
late l>r\ Graves, Hisliop of Limerick, and was 
horn in Dublin in 1846. He was educated at 
Trinity College, obtaining double-first honours 
in classics imd English. He graduated in ISTO, 
after entering the Home Office, where he be- 
came private secrefcu-y to Mr. ‘Winterbotham, 
then under-secretary in that department, whose 
premature decease, it may bo remembered, 
caused some years ago so much regret among 
all parties. Mr. Graves is now one of Her 
Majesty's inspectors of schools. 

Brought up amid literary surroundings, 
Ml’. Graves began at an early age to write. 
Hia first literary production appeared in the 
Dublin Umvorsitij Ma(/azine when he was hut 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. He em- 
ployed himself at this time for the most part 
in giving poetic transhitioiis from the Greek 
and Latin classics. Mr. Graves has also con- 
tributed to Fraser, the Spectator, Punch, and 
several other periodicals. The first collection 
of his poems was published in 1872, under the 
title Sonffs of KUlarney. The work was re- 
ceived with a chorus of praise from the jour- 
nals — literary and political, English, Irish, 
and Scotch, and, it m.ay be added, American. 
The book consists for the most part of Irish 
songs and ballads. The aim of the poet Ims 
been to express the humour and patho.s of the 
Irish character, and, further, to make the ex- 
pression of these piassions take the simplicity 
of form in which the Irish people would them- 
.selvts clothe them. Our first two quotations 
are from this collection, and we think the 
book as & whole shows that the author has at- 
tained remarkable success in his object. Hiese 
poems are full of genuine Irish humpuivwhioh 
is delicate and graceful, and utterly free, it 
need scarcely be said, from the buffoonery that 
has been made to jjass as characteristically 
Irish. There is also true natural melody in the 
verses, and the sentiment is pure and healthy. 


Mr. Graves has also written Irish Songs 
and Ballads and Songs of Old Ireland, in col- 
laboration with Dr. Stanfoi'd, and ba.s edited 
LefamCs Poems, Songs of Irish Mit and 
Himour, The Irish Song P>ooh, &c,, &c. Ho 
is the author of “ Father O'Flynn”.] 


Show me a sight 
Bates for delight 

An oulfl Irisli wheel wid a young Irish girl at it 
01 No! 

Nothin’ you'll .show 

Acpials her sittin’ and takin’ a twirl at it. 


Look at her there. 

Night in her Imiv — 

The blue ray of day from her eye laughin’ out on 

Falx, an’ a foot. 

Perfect of cut, 

Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us 


Tlmt there’s a sight 
Bates for delight 

An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it 
0! No! 

Nothin’ you’ll show 

Aquals her slttiu’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


IIow the lamb’s w'ool 
Turns coarse an' dull 

By them soft, beautiful, weeshy, white hands of 

Down goo.s her heel, 
llonn’ runs the reel. 

Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the commands of her. 


Then show me a sight 
Bates for delight 

An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irifih girl at it. 
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G ! No ! 

Nothin’ you’ll show 
sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


Don’t talk of your Provost and Fellows of Trinity, 
Famous for ever at Greek and hatiniiy, 

Faix and the divels and fill at Divinity. 

Father O’Flyun 'd make hares of tliem .all! 
Come, I vinture to give ye my word, 

Never the like.s of his logic was heard, 

Down from mythology 
Into thayology. 

Troth ! !nid conchology if he’d the call. 

Here’s a health to you. Father O’Plynn, &c. 


Talk of Three Fates 


done for 




1)0}’, s, and only tJie one for 


Ocli ! Father O’Flynn you’ve the wonderful way 

All the ould sinners are wishful to pray wid you, 
All the young childer are wild for to play wid you, 
You’ve such a way wid you, Father uvick ! 
Still, for all you’ve so gentle a soul, 

Gad, you’ve your flock in the grandest coutrolj 
Checking the crazy ones, 


I.su’t that fate, 

Picttired complate. 

An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it! 


Nothin’ you’ll show, 
sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


iflin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick. 

Here’s a health to you, Father O'Flynn, &c 


IRISH LULLABY. 


And though quite avoidin’ all foolish frivolity. 
Still at all seasons of innocent .jollity, 

Whore was the play-boy could claim .tu equality 
At comicality. Father, wid you? 

Once the Bishop looked grave at your jest, 
Till this remark set him oil' wid the rest: 

“ Is it lave gaiety 
All to the laity? 

Cannot the clargy bo Irishmen too?” 

Here’s a health to you, Father O’Flynn, 
Slaiuti, and slaintd, and slaintd agin; 
I’owerfnllest preacher, and 
Tinderest teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal. 


I’d rock my own sweet childie to rest in a eiadlc 
of gold on a bough of the willow. 

To the sholieen ho of the wind of the we.st and the 
sfio ?too lo of the soft sea billow. 

Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear. 

Mother is hero beside your pillow. 


1 ’d put my own sweet childie to sleep in a si 
boat on the beautiful river, 

Whore a diohmi whi.sper the white cascades, 
a sho hoo lo the green flags shiver. 
Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear, 

Mother is here with yon for ever. 


Sho hoo lo! to the rise and fall of mother’s bosom 
’tis sleep has bound yon, 

And 0, my child, what cozier nest for rosier rest 
could love have found you? 

.Sleep, baby dear. 

Sleep without feai-. 

Mother’s two arras are clasped around you. 


LOVE’S WISHES. 


Would I were Erin’s apple-blossom o’er you, 

Or Erin’s rose in all its beauty blown. 

To drop my richest petals down before you, 
Within the garden where you wiilk alone; 

In hope you’d turn and pluck a little po.sy. 

With loving fingers through my foliage pre.ssod. 
And kiss it elo.se and set it blushing ro.sy 
To sigh out all its swcelne,s.s on your brea.st. 


FATHER O’FLYNN. 


f priests wo e.an oft’er a charmin’ variety, 
Far renowned for lamin’ and piety; 
till, I’d advance ye widout impropriety, 
Fatlier O'Flyun as tlie flower of them all. 
Here’s a health to you, Father O’Flynn, 
Slabitii, and sl.aintd, and slainld agin; 
Powerfullesl preacher, and 
Tindei’est teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal. 


Would I might take the pigeon’s flight towards you. 
And perch beside your window-pauc aliove, 

And murmur how my heart of hearts it hoards you, 
0 liundred thousand treasures of my love; 

In hope you’d stretch your slender hand and take 


And smooth my wildly-fluttering wing.s to rest. 
And lift me to your loving lips and make mo 
My bower of blisses in your loving breast. 



Ihe spring-time rotums, and the sweet speckled 
thmali • 

: Murmurs soft to his mate on her nest, 

]But for ever there’s fallen a sorrowful hush 
O’er the bower that I built in my breast, 

In my breast; 

. . O’er the desolate bower in my breast. 


THE BANKS OK THE DAISIES. 

When first I saw young Molly 
Siretclied beneath the holly, 

Fast asleep, forenint her .sheep, one dreamy sum- 
mor’s day, 

tVitii daisies laughing round her, 

Hand and foot 1 bound her, 

Then kissed her on her blooming cheek, and softly 
stole away. 

But, as with hluabes burning 
Tip-toe I was turning, 

From sleep .slie starts, and on me darts a dreadful 
lig-htnuig ray; 

My foolish flow'eiy fetters 
Scornfully she scatters, 

And like a winter sunbeam she coldly sweeps 

But Love, young Love, comes stooping 
O’er my daisies drooping, 

And oh I each flower with faiiy power the ro^ 
boy renews; 

Then twines each charming cluster 
In links of stariy Imstre, 

And with the chain enchanting my colleen proud 
pursues. 

And soon 1 met young Molly 
Musjng melancholy, 

With downcast eyes and starting sighs, along the 
meadow bank; 

And oh ! her swelling bosom 
Was wreathed with d.aisy blo.ssom, 

Like stars in summer heaven, as in my arms she 
sank. 


I ONOE LOVED A. BOY. 

I once loved a boy, and a bold Irish boy. 

Par iiway in the hills of the West ; 

All ! the love of that boy was my jewel of joy, 
jlnd I built him a bower in my breast, 

In my breast; 

And I built him a bower in my breast. 

I once loved a boy, and I treated him tree, 
And I built him a bower in my breast; 

But away, wirrasthniel the rover he flew, 
And robbed my poor heart of its rest, 

. Of its rest; 

And robbed my poor he.ut of its rest. 


THE RE.TECT.ED LOVE It. 

On Innisfallen’s fairy isle, 

Amid the hlooming Inishcs, 

We leant upon the lovers’ stile, 

And listened to the tlmishes; 

When first I .sighed to sou her smile. 
And smiled to sec her blushes. 

Her hair was bright as beaten gold, 
And soft ns spider’s .spinning, 

Her cheek out-hloomed the .apple oM 
That set our parents sinning; 

And in her eyes you might behold 
My joys and griefs beginning. 

In Innisfallen’a fairy grove 
I hushed my happy wooing, 

To liatoii to the brooding dovo 
Amid tlio branches cooing; 

But oh I how short those hours of lovoi 
How long their bitter riming I 

Poor cushat I thy coinplaming breai t 
With woo like mine is heaving, 

With thee I mourn a fniitioss quest — 
For ah I with art decoiviiig, 

The cuckoo bird has robbed uiy nest. 
And left me wildly grieving. 


’TWAS PEETTY TO BE IN 
BALLINDEREY. 

’Twas pretty to be in BalliiidoiTy, 

’Twas pretty to be in Aghaloo, 

’Twas prettier to be in little Ram’s Island, 
Trysting under the ivy-tree ! 

Ochoncl Oclionel 
Oehoiie I Oehono I 

For often I roved in little Ram’s Island, 

Side by side with Phelimy Hyland, 

And still he’d court me, and I’d be coy, 

Though at heart I loved him, my liandsomo boy 2 
“I’m going,” he sighed, “from Ballindorry, 
Out and across the stormy sea. ; 

Then if In your heart you love me, M.wy, 

Open your arms at hist to me I” 

Ochone ! Oehono ! 

Oehonel Oehono I 

I opened my arms, how well ho knew mo, 

I opened my arms and took him to me ; 

And there in the gloom of the groaning m.ast. 

We kissed our first and wo kissed c 
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And ’tis oil ! but I wear the weeping willow, 
And wander alone by the lonegome hillaw, 
And cry to him over the cruel sea, 

“ Phelimy Hyland, come back to me 1” 


THE WHITE BLOSSOM’S OFE THE BOG. 

The white blossom’s off the bog, and the leaves 
are off the trees, 

And the singing birds have scattered across the 
stormy seas ; 

And oh ! 'tis wintei', 

VTild, wild winter ! 


How green the leaves were springing 1 how glad 
the birds were singing ! 

IVhen I rested in the meadow with my head on 
Patrick’s knees ; 

And oh ! ’twas spring-time, 

Svreet, sweet 3j>ring-tlmc, 

With the daisies all daiielng before in the breeze. 

With the spring the fro.sh leaves tlicy’ll laugh upon 
the trees, 

And tlie birds tbcy’ll flutter back willi their songs 
acro-ss the .se.is, 

But I’ll never rest again with my head on Patrick's 

And for mo ’twill be winter, 

All tlie year winter, 

With the lonesome wind sighing tor over through 
the troo.s. 


SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS BUTLER. 


[Major-General Sir W. E. Bntler is a native 
of the county Tipperary, whei-e he was born 
in 1838. At twenty years of age he was 
appointed to an ensigney in the 69th Regi- 
ment, and rose rapidly, becoming captain in 
1872; major, 1874; and deputy -adjutant - 
quartermaster -general, head quarter -staff, 
1876. He served with distinction on the Red 
River expedition, and acted as special com- 
missioner to the Saskatchewan Territories in 
1870 and 1871. While in command of the 
West Akim native forces during the Ashantec 
war, he was honourably mentioned in several 
despatches of Sir Garnet Wolseley. In 1874 
he received the order of companionship of 
the Bath. He served also in the Zulu War, 
and the Egyptian campaigns of 1882, 1884- 
85. He commanded the troops at Alexandiia 
from 1890-93, and the troops in South 
Africa, 1898-99. While in North America 
he collected materials for his two well-known 
works, TJic Great Lone Land and The Wild 
North Land. He has written also AMm-foo, 
The Ristory of a Failure; Far and Out; Med 
Cloud, the Solitary Simi-v; The Campaign o/] 
Cataraets; Charles George Gordon; Sir 
Charles Napier, He is a born litterateur, and 
the history of a military campaign becomes 
a romance under his pen. tie married, in 
June, 1877, Alias Elizabeth Thompson, the 
well-known painter.] 


A VIEW OE THE PRAIRIE, 

(rnOU “THE WILD HOETH LAITO.") 

On the 27th of April I set out from Hud- 
son’s Hope to cross the portage of ten miles, 
which avoids the Great Caiion at the farther 
end of which the Peace River becomes navi- 
gable for a canoe. 

We crossed the river once more at the scene 
of our accident two days previously ; but this 
time, warned by experience, a lai-ge canoe was 
taken, and we pas.sed safely over to the north 
shore. It took some time to hunt up the 
horses, and mid-day had come before we finally 
got clear of the Hope of Hudson. 

Tlie portage trail curved up a steep hill of 
800 or 900 feet ; then on through sandy flats 
and by .small swamps, until, at some eight or 
nine miles from the Hope of Hudson, the 
outer spurs of the mountains begin to flank 
us on either side. To the north a conspicu- 
ous ridge, ea,lled the Buffalo’s Head, rises 
abruptly from the plain, .some 3000 feet above 
the pass ; its rock summit promised a wide 
view of mountain ranges on one side, and of 
the great valley of the Peace River on the 
other. It stood alone, the easternmost of all 
the ranges, and the Caaion of the I’eace River 
flowed round it upon two sides, south and 
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Months before, at the forks of the Atha- 
bfwca River, a man vlio had once wandered 
into these wilds told me, in reply to a question 
of mine, that tliere was one spot near the 
mouth of the Peace River Pass which com- 
manded a wide range of mountain and prairie. 
It was the Buffalo’s Head. 

Nine hundred miles had carried me now to 
that spot. The afternoon was clear and fine; 
the great range had not a cloud to darken the 
glare of the sun upon its sheen of snow; and 
the prae cool air came over the forest trees 
fre.sh from the thousand billows of this sea of 
mountains. The two men went on to the por- 
tage end; I gave them my horse, and, turning | 
at right angles into a wood, made my way | 
towards the foot of the Buffalo’s Head. | 

Thick with bruE and tangled forest lay the 
base of the mountain; but this once passed, 
the steep sides became clear of forest, and 
there rose abruptly befoi-e me a mass of yellow 
grass and soft-blue anemones. Leas than an 
hour’s hard climbing brought me to the sum- 
mit, and I was a tliousaud times repaid fm- 
the labour of the ascent. 

I stood on the bare rooks which formed the 
frontlet of the Buffalo’s Head. Below, the pines 
of avast forest looked like the toy-trees which 
children set irp when Noah is put forth to 
watch the animals emerging from his ark, and 
where everything is in perfect order, save and 
except that pervei-se pig, who will insist on 
lying upon his side in consequence of a frac- 
tured leg, and wlio must either be elimmated 
from the procession altogether, or put in such 
close contact to Mrs. Noah, for the sake of her 
support, as to deti-act very much from the 
solemnity of the whole procession. 

Alas, how futile is it to endeavour to de- 
scribe such a view! Not more wooden fu-e 
the iirk animals of our childhood than the 
words in which maji would clothe the images 
of that higher nature which the Almighty has 
graven into the shapes of lovely mountains ! 
Put down j-Quv wooden w'oods bit by bit; 
tluow in colour here, a little shade there, 
touch it up with sky and cloud, cast about it 
that perfume of blossom or breeze, and in 
Heav'en’s name what does it come to after alii 
Can the eye wander away, away, away until 
it is lost in blue distance as a lark is lost in 
blue heaven, but the sight still drinlts the 
beauty of the landscape, though the som'ce of 
the beauty be unseen, as the source of the 
music which falls from the azure depths of sky. 

That river coming out broad and glittering 
■ from the dark mountains, and vanishing into 


I yon profound chasm with a roar which reaches 
up even hero— -billo%vy seas of peaks and moun- 
tains beyond number away there to .south and 
west— that huge half dome which lifts itself 
above all others sh.arp and clear cut ;igaiust 
the older dome of heaven I Turn east, look 
out into that plain — that endless plain where 
the pine-trees are dwarfed to .spear-grass and 
the prairie to a meadow-pateh — what do you 
see? Nothing, poor blind reader, uothiug, for 
the blind is leading the blind ; and all this 
boundless range of river and plain, ridge and 
prairie, rocky precipice and snow-capped sierra, 
is as much above my jjoor power of words, as 
He who built this mighty nature is higher 
still than all. 

Ah, my friend, my reader ! Let ua come 
down from this mountain-top to our own 
small level again. We will upset you in an 
ice-i’apid; Kalder will fire at you; wo will be 
wrecked; we will have no food; wo will hunt 
the moose and do anything and everything, 
you like, — but we csinnot put in words the 
things that we see from these lonely moun- 
tain-tops when we climb them in the sheen of 
evening. When you go into your cliuroh, and 
the organ rolls and the solemn chant floats 
through the lofty aisles, you do not ask your 
neighbour to talk to you and tell you what it 
is like. If he should do anything of the kind 
the beadle takes him and puts him out of 
doom, and then the policeman takes him and 
i puts him indoors, and he is punished for his 
atrocious conduct ; and yet you expect me to 
teU you about this church, whose pillars are 
the mountains, whose roof is the heaven itself, 
whose music comes from the liarp-strings 
which the earth has laid ovor her bosom, 
wliioh we call pine-trees; and from which the 
hand of the Unseen draws forth a ceaseless 
symphony rolling ever around the world. 


MY SHIPMATES. 

(FEOM “THE OBISAT LONE tAHD.”) 

A trij) acro.ss the Atlantic is now-a-clays a 
very ordinary business ; in fact, it is no longer 
a voyage — it is a run, you may almost count 
its duration to within four hours ; and .'us for 
fine weather, blue skies, and calm .seas, if they 
dome, you may be tliankfiil for them, but 
don’t expect them, and you won’t add a sense 
of disappointment to one of di.soomfort. Some 
experience of the Atlantic enables me to 
affirm that north or south of 3&" nortli and 
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south latitude there exists no such thing as 
pleasant sailing. 

But the usual run of weathei-, time, and 
tide outside the ship Is not more alike in its 
characteristics than the usual run of passenger 
one meets inside. There i.s the man who haa 
never been sea-sick in his life, and there is 
the man who has never felt well upon hoard 
ship, but who, nevertheless, both manage to 
consume about fifty meals of solid food in ten 
days. There is the nautical landsman who 
tells you that he has been eighteen times 
across the Atlantic and four times i-ound the 
Cape of Good Hope, and who is generally 
such a bore upon marine questions that it is a 
subject of infinite regret that he should not be 
performing a fifth voyage round that distant 
:uid interesting promontory. Early in the 
voyage, owing to his superior sailing qualities, 
he has been able to cultivate a close intimacy 
with the captain of the .ship; but this inti- 
macy has been on the decline for some days, 
and, as he has committed the unpardonable 
error of ditlering in opinion with the captain 
upon a subject connected with the general 
direction and termination of the Gulf Stream, 
he begins to fall quickly in the estimation of 
that potentate. Then there is the relict of the 
late Major Fusby, of the Fusiliers, going to 
or retuniiiig from England. Mrs. Fusby has 
a predilection for port-negus and the first Bur- 
mese war, in ■ndiich campaign her late husband 
received a wound of such a vital description 
(he died just twenty-two years later), that it 
has enabled her to provide, at the expense of 
a grateful nation, for three yontliful Finsbies, 
who now serve their country in various parts 
of the w'orld. She does not suffer from sea- 
sickness, hut occasionally undergoes periods 
of nervous depression which require the ad- 
iniiiistratiou of the stimulant already referred 
to. It is a singular fact that the present 
voyage is strangely illustrative of remarkable 
events in the life of the late Fusby ; there has 
not been a sail or a porpoise in sight that has 
not called up some reminiscence of the early 
career of the major ; indeed, even the some- 
what uninsual appearance of an iceberg has 
been turned to account as suggestive of the 
intense suffering undergone by the major 
during the period of his wound, owing to the 
scarcity of the article ice in tropical countries. 
Tlien on deck we have the inevitable old 
sailor who is perpetually engaged in scraping 
the vestiges of paint from your favom-ite seat, 
and who, having anfived at the completion of 
his monotonous task after four day^ incessant 


labour, is found on the morning of the fifth en- 
gaged iu smearing the paint-denuded place of 
rest with a vilely glutinous compound peculiar 
to ship-hoard. He never looks directly at you 
as 5’on approach, with book and rug, the de- 
sired spot, but you can teU by the leer iu liis 
eye and the roll of the quid in his immense 
mouth that the old villain knows all about 
the discomfort he is causing you, and 3’'ou fancy 
you can detect a chuckle as ymu turn away in 
a vain quest for a quiet cosy spot. Then there 
is the captain himself, that most mighty 
de,spot. What king ever wielded such power, 
what czar or kaiser had ever such obedience 
yielded to their decrees? This man, who on 
shore is nothing, is hei-e on his deck a very 
pope; he is infallible. Canute could not stay 
the tide, hut our sea-kiug regulates the sun. 
Charles T. could not make half a dozen clocks 
go in unison, but Captain Smith can make it 
twelve o’clock anytime he pleases; naj’, more, 
when the sun has made it twelve o’clock no 
tongue of bell or sound of clock can proclaim 
time’s decree until it has been ratified by the 
fiat of the captain; and even in his misfor- 
tunes what grandeur, what absence of excuse 
or crimination of others iu the hour of his 
disaster ! 


FIRST SIGHT of the KOOKY MOUNTAINS. 

(VHOM “ THE CHEAT LONE 

It was near sunset when we rode by the 
lonely shores of the Gull Lake, whose frozen 
surface stretched beyond the horizon to the 
north. Before ns, at a distance of some ten 
miles, lay the abrupt line of the Three Medi- 
cine Hills, from whose gorges the first view 
of the great range of the Rocky Mountains 
was destined to burat upon my sight. But 
not on this day was I to behold that long- 
looked-for vision. Night came quickly down 
upon the silent wilderness; and it was long 
after dai-k when we made our camps by the 
bank of the Pas-co-pee, or Blindinan’s River, 
and turned adrift the weary horses to graze 
in a well-grassed meadow lying in one of the 
curves of the river. W e had ridden more than 
sixty miles that day. 

About midnight a heavy storm of snow 
burst upon us, and daybreak revealed the 
whole camp buried deep in snow. As 1 threw 
back the blankets from my head (one always 
lies covered up completely), the wet, cold mass 
struck chillily upon my face. The snow was 
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wet and sticky, and therefore things were 
nmch more wretched than if the teroperature 
had been lower; but tlie hot tea made matters 
seem brighter, and about breakfast-time the 
snow ceased to faU, and the clouds began to 
clear away. Packing our wet blankets to- 
gether, we set out for the Tliree Medicine 
Hills, through whose defiles om- course lay; 
tlie snow was deep in the narrow valleys, 
making travelling slower and more laborious 
than before. It was mid-day when, having 
rounded the highest of the three hiUs, we 
entered a narrow gwge fringed with a fire- 
ravaged forest. This gorge wound through 
the hills, preventing a far-reaching view 
ahead ; but at length its western termination 
was reached, and there lay before me a sight 
to be long remembered. The gi-eat chain of 
the Eocky Mountains rose their snow-clad 
sierras in endlofjs succession. Climbing one 
of the eminences, 1 gained a vantage-point on 
the summit from wliich some bygone fire had 
swept the trees. Then, looking west, I beheld 
the great rmge in unclouded glory. The 
snow had cleared the atmosphere, the sky was 
coldly bright. An immense plain stretched 
from my feet to the mountain — a plain so vast 
that every object of hill and wood and Like 
lay dwarfed into one continuoiis level, .and at 
the back of this level, beyond the pines and 
the lake.s and the river-courses, rose the giant 
range, solid, impassable, silent— a mighty har- 
rier rising mickst fui immense land, slimding 
sentinel ovorthe plains and pnairics of America, | 
over the measureless solitudes of this Groat j 
Lone Land. Here at last lay the Eocky Moun- 
tains. 

Leaving behind the Medicine Hills, we 
descended into the plain and held our way 
until sunset towards the west. It was a calm 
and beautiful evening; far-awiiy objects stood 
out sharp and distinct in the pure atmosphere 
of these elevated regions. For some hours we 
had lost sight of the mountains, but shortly 
before sunset the suimnit of a long ifidge was 
gained, and they bm-st suddenly into view in 
greater magnificence than at mid-d.ay. Telling 
my men to go on and make the camp at the 
Medicine Eivor, I redo through some fire- 
w'asted forest to a lofty gi’ass-covered height 
which the declining stm was bathing in floods 
of glory. I e.annot hope to put into the com- 
p.ass of words the scene whicli lay rolled be- 
neath from this sunset-lighted eimnence; for, 
as J looked over the immense plain and 
watched the slow descent of the evening sun 
upon the frosted crest of these lone moun- 


I tains, it seemed as if the varied scenes of my 
[ long journey had woven themselves into the 
' landscape, filling with the music of memory 
the earth, the .sky, and the mighty panorama 
of mountains. Here at length lay the barrier 
to my onward wanderings, here lay the boun- 
dary to that 4000 miles of unceasing travel 
which had ciu-ried me by so many vmied scenes 
so fiu- into the lone land ; and other thoughts 
were not wanting. The peaks on which I 
gazed were no pigmies; they stood the cul- 
minating monai-chs of the mighty range of 
the Eocky Mountains. From the estuary of 
the Mackenzie to the Lake of Mexico no j)oiut 
of the Aniei'ican continent reaches Higher to 
the skies. That eternal crust of snow seeks 
in summer widely-severed oceans. The Mac- 
kenzie, the Columbia, and the S.'iskatohewan 
sprmg from the peaks whose teeth-like sum- 
mits lie grouped from this spot into the com- 
pass of a single glance. The clouds tliat cast 
their moisture upon this long line of iipheavoii 
rocks seek .again the ocean which gave them 
birth in its far-separated divisions of Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Arctic. The sun .sank slowly be- 
hind the range, and darkness began to fall on 
the immense plain, but aloft on the to]mio.st 
edge the pure white of the jagged crest-lino 
glowed for an instant in many-coloured silver, 
.and tlien tho lonely jioaks grew dark and dim. 

As thus I watched from the silent . hill-top 
thin groat niouutain-cliain, whoso snmmite 
slept in the glory of the sunset, it seemed no 
.stretch of fancy wliicli made the rod man 
place his paradise beyond their golden pealts. 
The "Mounlaiua of the Setting Sun,” tlie 
“Bridge of the World,” thus he has named 
them, and beyond them the soul liisl catohe.s 
a glimpse of that my.stic.al land where the 
tents are pitched midst everlasting verdure 
and countless herds and the music of ceaseless 
streams. 


AN AFRICAN QUEEN. 

j (PBOM “AKlM-rOO.”) 

On the day following ruy airival, Queen 
Amaquon came to visit me. She brought 
with her a large bevy of the ugliest women 1 
had ever seem. The dress of the queen and 
the court at Swaidroo W'as peculiar. Queen 
Amaquon wore a necklace of beads, a stick, 
and a scant silk cloth; her )adi(is were sittired 
in a costume which, for simplicity and econo- 
my, I can safely recommend to the talented 
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authoress of that oharmiug hook, ^‘How to 
Dress on Fifteen Pounds a Tear,” since it 
might ahnoat he achieved on as many pence. 
Nearly all the ladies had hahies on their hacks; 
there were no mon. Here and thei’e in the 
crowd one occasionally saw a woman with the 
peculiar eye and eyelash of the hetter-looking 
Akims— an eye which I have nowhere else 
noted on the coast or in the interior. 

I was introduced in turn to the queen’s 
daughters, to her “fetish woman,” a lai’ge 
wild-eyed lassie, and to several other ladies of 
rank and quality. As the ceremony was gone 
through, the lady presented stepped up into 
the hut, and shook hands with me as I lay 
on mj’’ conch; and it not imfrequently hap- 
pened that the hahy on the hustle at her hack, 
looking out under her elbow iind beholding a 
white man in such clo.se inoximity, would 
howl in terror at the sight. 

At first hut a limited number of women 
came into the inner ywd of my hut, and the 
cpicen alone entered the hut itself; hut !w the 
interview went on the outsideis giw bolder, 
and at' last the yard and opposite hut were 
filled to overflowing. 

But the event of the day was the statement 
of the queen’s illness. I had tried to turn her 
mind to war. I had spoken of the warlike 
deeds of a former queen of Alcim— of how, 
sword in hand, she had led her soldiers against 
the Asliantis at Dodowa, saying, “Osay ha.s 
driven me from my kingdom because he thinks 
I am weak ; but though I am a woman he 
shall see I have the heart of a man ;” hut the 
effort was usalesa. 

“That was all true,” she said; hut the 
point whicli grieved her most was this illness 
Under whicli she sufl’ered, and on which she 
waaited my opinion. 

Now I was aufticiently ill myself to make 
the diagnosis of an old lady’s ailment by no 
means ah attractive piwtime. I doubt if at 
any time I should have entered into such a 
question with the slightest interest. Never- 
theless, the situation was not without novelty, 
and African fever wa.s not so totally dejiress- 
ing as to shut out the ridiculous aspect of 
finding myself Physioian Extraordinary to Her 
Majesty (iueeii Amacpion of Akim. Seated 
on a low stool she began the statement of her 
case. There is no necessity to enter now into 
the symptom, s. They consisted of tlie usual 
nu mber of pains, in the usual number of places, 
at the usual numhor of houra; but their cause 
and cure 1— ah, that was the question. 

“Did I consider,” asked the queen, “those^ 


symptoms could have had their origin in 
poison! She had visited Cape CoiWit Castle 
four years before this time, and ever since 
her return had suflered from this ailment. 
Perhaps she had heen poisoned by the people 
of the Coast?” 

I inquired “ if she had con-sumed much rum 
during that visit to the coast I Rum was a 
subtle poison.” The soft impeaclmieiit of 
having tippled freely was as freely admitted ; 
but it was a mistake to su])pose that rum 
could harm anybody. “Surely, among the 
medicines which I carried, I must have .some 
drug which would rastore her to health.” 

Now my stock of drugs w'as not a large one. 
The specifics in use against fever were ])re- 
cious, they could not be spared. 

Had I any more? Yes — a bottle of spirit 
of sal volatile. Her majesty bent her nose to 
the bottle, and the tent shook with her oft- 
repeated sneezes. 

The whole court was in a commotion. The 
fetish woman demanded a stoell; the royal 
daughters grew holder ; the ladies pressed in 
from without, and the queen declared, when 
sneezing left her at liberty to articulate, that 
she felt immensely relieved. It was some 
time before order could he fully restored. 

The heat meantime became stiflmg, and the 
press of women seemed to threaten suffoca- 
tion. “Tell Queen Amaquon,” I said to tlie 
interpreter, “ that to-morrow I will see her 
again. Meanwhile I have to cure myself.” 
With difficulty I got rid of the lot. 


A FOREST SCENE IN AFRICA, 

<M101I “AKiM-roo.”) 

Morning. A dense white steam fills the 
forest; the eye cannot follow' the great gray 
tree-trunks more than ludf-way to their .sum- 
mits; there is the ceaseless drip of rain-drops 
on the broad -leaved undergrowth, and a 
clanuay cold clings to the air; there is, the 
natives say, “a bad smoke” out to-day, and 
yet, long before mid-forenoon this smoke has 
vanished, and the fiery sun has come out~the 
clammy chill has dmnged to suftocating damp 
heat. 

Mid-day. The great sun blazes in sullen 
fury down upon the silent forest, hut the 
fierce rays fall only in nets of gold on the 
great gray stems which raise their hutti'essed 
I trunks 100 feet without a branch, and then 
I fork in massive limbs whose every length 
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would make a forest tee. One liimdred feet 
higher still the wa^drig surface of this ocean 
of foliage lies ontspread before the glare of 
day— a vast sea of tree-tops whose waves ripple 
ill a middle region seemingly set between 
earth and heaven. 

Evening, There is the splash of water 
upon the topmost trees ; the rain biases down 
in ceaseleas drearineas, and the roll of the 
tlumdev cra.she3 loud and long over the rever- 
berating forest. 

But, thougli the hours may pass as they 
will, and sunlight, fog, and lightning ring 
their changes over this sea, still all unchanged, 
set in an eternity of sombre gloom, rests this 
huge equatorial forest. The day and the 
night are the same to it; noiseless rivers steal 
along under dense layers of tangled foliage; 
huge poisonous fruits fall down from lofty 
cioHe-set trees, and lie beneath the under- 
growth, emitting noisome odours; great or- 
chids hang over the [lathway, spiral creepers, 
hundreds of feet in length, twisted like huge 
serpents, cling from tree to tree ; and far down 
below the mass of foliage, amidst these bingled 
and twisted evergreens, beneath the shadow 
of the great gray tee-trunks, man moves as 
though he slowly picked his way at the bot- 
tom of some mighty ocean. 

This forest of Aldm and Ashanti is the only 
forest I have ever seen which defies man; you 
could not clear it, for the reason tliat long 
before you could cvit it down a new forest 
would have arisen. DtU’ing six months there 
is continuous rain; during four months more, 
heavy tropical storms occur almost daily ; for 
five or six weeks the weather is dry : but all the 
twelve months through the heat is veiy great, 
hence there is produced on the Gold Coast a 
vegetation sxioh as one sees nowhere else on 
the globe. 

So vast is this vegetable kingdom that the 
animal world sickens and dies out before it— ! 
this immense forest holds .scarcely a living 
creature, For months I have trodden its 
labyrinths, and seen only a diminutive deer. 


a gray monkey, and a fovv serpents. How 
little we knew in England of the tr\ie nature 
of this forest ! “ It will burn,” wrote one 
wise man to a daily paper. “ Take jdeiity of 
petroleum oil, pour it over the forest, and then 
set lire to it.” 

“I know tepical forests well,” wrote an- 
other, “ the uuderbush will burn when the diy 
weather comes, as it does in Iluruiah and 
Tenasserim. Then you will be able to march 
through it with ease.” 

But, alas! the African fore.st is always 
green, always wet, always fire-proof. 

There is a lighter opening in the forest 
gloomahead — all at once tlietreesend abruptly, 
and low, mud-walled houses, thatched with 
reeds, appear before us. The forest treads 
upon the very skirte of the croom - there is no 
cleared space, save where the houses stand, these 
houses form little clustera of luits, each cluster 
having a tiny S(inare yard in the centre, upon 
which all the huts open; by-paths lead out 
at the corners into the street, which is usually 
broad, dean, and adorned with a fetish tree, 
beneath which the gossip of the place is carried 
on. The women are nearly always engaged 
in household work; the men are always idle, 
sometime.s gambling with sticks, aometimes 
with old cards, seldom doing any useful labour. 

“ Why do you not clear the fore.st for some 
distance all armuid your croom !” 1. have asked 
the people of a village, “and idant the o])en 
space with corn and plautiiiiisl” “ It would 
be no use,” they hasm answered, “ other peo|)le 
would come and take our grain and fruit. We 
could not refiise them, so we go throe or four 
miles off, and make our gardens there, mul 
then it is too far for people to go to look for 
food.” 

So closely does this forest hem in the crooms, 
that if it were possible to walk along the tops 
of the trees, one would look rigid down into 
the huts from the edge of the clearing ; but 
often the croom stands upon a knoll, or slop- 
ing hill, and the surrounding forest looks some- 
what less impending. 


TIMOTHY DANIEL SULLIVAN. 


[Timothy D.Sullivanwas bomin May, ISSI, 

in Bantry, co. Cork. At an early age he gave 
indications of a strong tendency towards liter- 
ature; and the Natim gladly accejited the 
poetic contributions which were sent to it from 


the then unknown contributor. In 13,6.6 ho 
entered on a ))i;nuanent engagement; and 
from that day till the present, when ho is its 
proprietor and editor, he has maintained his 
association with that journal. 
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In 1876 he became editor of the IVafoo!!. on 
the I’etirement of hia brother, the late Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, M.P. 

Mr. Sullivan’s poems are comprised in two 
volumes, one entitled Poems, ty T. D. Sulli- 
van, the other Green Leaves, a Vohme of Irish 
Verses. The most popular perhaps among his 
l 5 n'ical compo.sitiona are “Thiggin Thu?” “God 
gave Ireland,” “The Little Wife,” and “Our 
own Green Isle.” Many of his poems are of 
a serious character; but another class of Mr. 
Sullivan’s numerous admirers will perhaps be 
dispo.sed to turn to those verses in which he 
gives free plaj’ to the high powers of genuine 
humour which he posses.ses.] 


SONG FROM THE BACKWOODS. 

Deep in Canadian woods we’ve met, 

Prom one bright island flown ; 

Great is the land we tread, but yet 
Our hearts are with our own. 

And ere we leave this shanty small 
While fades the autumn day, 

We’ll toast old Ireland! 

Dear old Ireland ! 

Ireland, boys, hurra 1 

We've heard her faults a hundred times. 
The new ones and the old, 

In songs and .sermons, rants and rhymes. 
Enlarged some fifty-fold. 

But take them all, the great and small 
And this we've got to say : — 

.Here’s dear old Ireland I 
Good old Ireland 1 
Ireland, boys, hurra! 

We know that brave and good men tried 
To snap her rusty chain, 

That, patriots suffered, martyrs died, 

And all, 'tis said, in vain : 

But no, boys, no I a glance will show 
How far they’ve won their way — 
Here’s good old Ireland! 

Loved old Ireland 1 
Ireland, boys, hurra 1 

We’ve seen the wedding and the wake, 
The patron and the fair; 

The stuff' they take, the fun they make, 
And the heads they break down there, 

With a loud “hurroo” and a “pillalu,” 
And a thundering ‘ ‘ clear the way 1 
Here’s gay old Ireland ! 

Dear old Ireland ! 

Ireland, boys, huiva! 


And well we know in the cool gray eves, 

When the hard day’s work is o’er. 

How soft and sweet are the word.s that greet 
The friends who meet once more ; 

With “Marymachree!” and “My Pat! ’tis lie!” 
And “ My own heart night and day I ” 

Ah, fond old Ireland ! 

Dear old Ireland ! 

Ireland, boys, hurra! 

And happy and bright are the group.s that pii.s.s 
Prom tlieir peaceful homes, for mUe.s 
O'er fields, and roads, and hills, to mass, 

When Sunday morning .smiles ! 

And deep the zeal their true hearts feel 
Wlien low they kneel and pray. 

Oh, dear old Ireland t 
Blest old Ireland ! 

Ireland, boys, hurra! 

But deep in Canadian woods we’ve met, 

And we never may sec again 
The dear old isle where our hearts are set. 

And our first fond hopes remain ! 

But come, fill up anotlier cup. 

And with every sup let's say — 

Here’s loved old Ireland! 

Good old Ireland ! 

Ireland, boys, hurra! 


YOU AND I. 

I know what will happen, sweet, 
When you and I are one — 

Calm and bright and very fleet 
All our days will run : 

Pond and kind our words will be. 
Mixed no more with sighs ; 

Thoughts too fine for words we’ll see 
Within each other’s eyes. 

Sweet, when you and I are one 
Earth will bloom anew. 

Brighter then the stars and sun, 
Softer then the dew; 

Sweeter scents will then arise 
From the fields and flowers ; 

Holier calm will fill the skies 
In the midnight hours. 

Music now' unheard, unknown. 

Then will reach our ears, 

Not a plaint in any tone. 

Not a hint of tears; 

In a round of bliss complete 
All our days will run — 

That is what will happen, sweet, 
When you and I are one. 
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ALEXANDER MARTIN SULLIVAN. 

Bobn 1830 — Died 1884. 


[Alexfimlor Martin Sullivan was born in 
Biintry in 1830— three years later than his 
hrotlier the poet. HeHtiued for other i)iirBiiit,s, j 
he at an early. 'ige discovered that his true voea- 
rion was journ.aliarn, .and in 1863, having made 
the aoquaintiuioe of Gavan Duffy, he began, to 
contribute to the Naiion, Two years after, 
Daffy, as has been told in his memoir, threw I 
up in de3p.air Irish journalism and Irish poli- 
tic.s, and Mr. Sullivan succeeded to the then j 
not promising heritage of editing the J^ation. 
I-Ie held that position for upwai-ds of twenty j 
years, and throughout that lengthy period 
hi.s pen was constantly active in defence of the 
N atiomdiat aide in politics. His post, as well as 
Ilia natural disposition and tolents, threw him 
into politicid warfare, and there has heen no 
movement of importince in Irish politics for 
the last quarter of a century in which he has 
not taken a prominent part. Possessed of 
great oratorical powers, gifted with an elo- 
quence ready, spontaneous, and brilliant, hia 
aid was eagerly sought, and his friendship or 
hostility was an important factor in the politi- 
cal struggles of his time. In 1867 he took a 
short vacation, paying a visit to the United 
States, and he has left a record of hi.s impres- 
slon.s in a volume entitled J Visit to the Valley 
of Wyoming. In 1868 he c.ame, like most 
National Irish journaliate, into collision witli 
the authorities, and having been indicted on 
two charges in connection with the processions 
in memory of the three Fenians executed at 
Manahe.ster, he was convicted on one of the 
charges, and sent to prison. During his in- 
carceration he learned that the corporation of 
Dublin had determined to give the most signi- 
ficant mark of its respect by nominating him 
to the position of lord-mayor; but he refused 
the flattering proposal. He in Idee manner 
would not accept a subscription which had 
been collected as a testimonial to him on his 
release, and insisted on devoting the J30() 
already gathered to the fund for erecting the 
statue to Henry Grattan, which now stands in 
College Green, Dublin. 

In 1874 Mr. SuHivim entered on a new 
career. He was started for Louth in opposi- 
tion to an important member of the Liberal 
administration — Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
(now Lord GaTlingford)~and was, returned. 
He had some time previously made up his 


I mind to seek in the profession of the lawyer 
another sphere of action. .In 1.876 he was 
1 admitted to the Irish biu-, and iu 1877 lie 
joined the bar of Hnglaiid, receiving the un- 
nsual honour of a “ spiecial will ” to the Inner 
j Temple. He had in 1876 resigned his con- 
nection with the Nation. He died in Dublin 
in October, 1884. 

! For the last few years of his life Mr. 

I Sullivan’s career was cliiefly connected with 
England. He was not long in the Hou.se 
when he established his right to occupy there 
the same prominent position to which his 
talents had previously raised him in the 
assemblies of his own country; and, tliough 
he belonged to a party not very accejitable 
to the British .Parliament, he succeeded in 
pliicing himself in the ranks of those Hpeakers 
who,so voices controlled divisions. Mr. iSulli- 
van published several works. Of those one of 
the most popular was an Irish hiatory called 
The Story of Irda/nd, whicli had a very largo 
sale. His host known work, however, was 
iVew Ireland. This book has had a marvel- 
lous success ; it has been recei ved witli equal 
favour by tlie English, the Scotch, and the 
Ii'ish pre-sa, and it luis passed very quickly 
tlu'ough a large numbei’ of edition, «.] 


“EOETY-EKHIT.” 

(I’BOM “NEW IUEUAND.”*) 

John Mitchel — the first man who, Hince 
, Eohert Emmet perished on the scaffold in 
1803, preached an Irish insurrection and the 
total severance of Ireland from the British 
I Crown — w.as the son of the Eev. John Mit- 
! chel, Unitarian minister of Dungiven, county 
Derry. Ho was horn in 181.6, and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, Like many 
another Trinity student he early bociime a 
contributor to the Nation newspaper ; and in 
1845, on the death of Thomas 'Da, vis, iu'cei.ied 
an editorial position on that journal, iu con- 
junction with Charles Gavau Dully and 
Thomas Diircy M'Gee. The stern Unitarian 
Ulsterman soon developed a decided bent iu 
favoiu- of what half a century before would 


1 By permisBlon ul tUo author. 
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be called “ French, prmciples.” He -was repub- 
lican a.ncl rovolntioiiary. At all events, during 
the scenes o£ the famine period he quite drew 
away from the policy advocated by his col- 
leagues, and eventually called upon the Irish 
Ooufederation to declai’e for a war of inde- 
pendence. He it was who revived the “Sepa- 
ratist” or rsivolutionary party in Irish politics. 
From 1803 up to 1845 no such party had any 
recognized or rdaible existence. There w-as, 
beyond question, disafl'ectiou in the country, 
a constantly maintained protest against, or 
passive resistance to, the existing state of 
things; hut no one dreiimcd of a ]iolitical 
sum beyond Repeal of the Union as a consti- 
tutional object to be attained by constitu- 
tional means. The era of revolt and rebellion, 
seemed gone for ever. John Mitchel, how- 
ever, thrust utterly aside the doctrines of 
loyalty and legality. He declared that con- 
stitutionalism was demoralizing the country. 
By “blood and iron” alone could Ireland he 
saved. 

These violent doctrines were abhorrent to 
Smith O’Brien, and indeed to nearly every 
one of the Confederation leaders. O’Brien 
declared that either he or Mitchel must quit 
tlie organization. The question was publicly 
debated for two days at full meetings, and on 
the 6th of February, 1848, the “war" party 
were utterly outvoted, and retired from the 
Coufederatiou. Seven clays afterwards John 
Mitchel, as if rendered desperate by this re- 
preheiiBion of his doctrines, started a weehly 
newspaper called the United Irkhnan, to 
openly preach his policy of in-surrection. 

He was regarded as a madman. Young Ire- 
lauclers and Old Irolaaclers alike laughed in 
derision Or shouted in anger at this lu’oceediug. 
But events were now near, which, all unfore- 
seen as they were by Itilitchel and by his oppo- 
nents, ware destined to put the desperate 
game completely into his hands. 

The third number of the new jonraal had 
barely appeared ■when news of the French 
revolution burst on an astonished -world. It 
set Trelaud ii illize f ch day added to the 
excitement. Every post brought tidings of 
some popular rising, invariably crowned with 
victory. Everj” bulletin, whether from Paris, 
Berlin, or Vienna, told the same story, 
preached, as it were, the same lesson : baini- 
cfidcs in the streets, overthrow of the govora- 
ment, triumph of the people. It may he 
doubted if the United Irishman ^ovA.<\ have 
lived through a third month but for this 
astounding turn of affairs. No'w its every 


utterance was rapturously hailed by a Avildly 
excited multitude. What need to truce what 
may be easily rmdeistood — Ireland was irre- 
sistibly swept mto the vortex of revolutiom 
The popiihu’ leader's, who a month j)reviau»ly 
had pubhely defeated MitchcTs pleading.s for 
war, now caught the prevalentpassion. Struck 
by the events they beheld, mid the examples 
set on every side, they verily believed tiiat 
L'eland fcid but to “go and do likewi.se,” nud 
the boon of national liberty would be conceded 
by England, probably without a blow. 

Confederate “clubs" now .sprang up ail over 
the country, and arming and drilling -weie 
openly carried on, Mitehel’s journal week by 
week laboured with fierce energy to hurry the 
conflict. The editor addressed letters through 
its pages to Lord Clarendon, the Irish Viceroy, 
styhng him “Her Majesty’s Executioner Gene- 
ral and General Butcher of Ireland.” He pub- 
lished instructions as to street warfare ; noted 
the “Bei liii jsteiu,” and the “Milanese sys- 
tem,” and the “Viennese system;” highly 
praised molten lead, crockeryware, bi’oken 
bottles, and even cold vitriol, as good things 
for citizens, male or female, to fling from win- 
dows and housetops on hostile troops operat- 
ing below. Of course Mitchel knew that this 
could not po.ssibly he tolerated. Hia calcula tion 
was that the government must indeed seize 
him, but that before he could he struck down 
and his paper be .suppressed ha -woidd liawe 
rendered revolution inevitable. 

The Confederation leaders had indeed em- 
braced the idea of an armed struggle, yet the 
divergence of principles between them and 
the Mitchel party was ■wide almost as aver. 
They seemed matching together on the one 
road, yet it -was hardly so. For a long time 
O’Brien and his friends held to a hope that 
eventually concession and arrangement be- 
tween tlie government and Ireland -would 
avert collision. Mitchel, on the other hand, 
feared nothing more than compromise of any 
kind. They would fain proceed soberly uiion 
the model of Washington and the colonies; 
he was for followhig the example of Louis 
Blauc and the boulevards of Paris. The ideal 
struggle of their plans, if struggle tliore must 
he, was a -well-prepared and carefully-ordered 
appeal to arms,i gQ they would wait till 
autumn, when theharvest-would he gathered in. 

' A pdvate letter written troni hie cell in Kewgate 
PriBon by Chtvan BufSy to O’Brien in the week preceding 
the outbreak, and found in O'Brien’a portmanteau after 
hia arrest, briiiga out vei-y enrioualy tliose views 

“ I am glad to learn you are a.bout to commence a aeries 
of meetings in Munster. There is no half-way house for 
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“Rose-water revolutionists,” Mitcliel scorn- 
fully called them. “ Fools, idiots,” excliiimed 
one of Ills lieuteiiiints; “they will wait till 
muskets are showered down to them from 
heaven, and angels sent to pull the triggers.” 

Behind all this argument for preparation 
and delay there imdoubtedly existed what 
may be called the “conservative” ideas and 
principles, which some of the leading Confede- 
rates entertained. O’Brien stomed against 
“ the Reds,” as he cidled the mor-e desperate 
and impatient men. They, on the other hand, 
denounced him as an “aristocrat” at heart, j 
and a man whose w'eakuesa would he the rain 
of the whole enterprise. Speaking with myself 
years afterwards, he refen-ed bitterly to the 
reproaches cast upon him, for his alleged j 
“punctiliousness” and excesjjive alarm as to 
anti-.sooial excesses, “ I was ready to give 
my life in a fair fight for a nation’s rights,” 
said ho ; “ hut I was not wUliug to head a 
Jacquerie.” 

But if the whilom Young Irelandei-s were 
thus split into two sections, led respectively 
by O'Brien and Mitchel, there W£t.s a third 
party to be taken into account, the O’Con- 
hellite Repealers. These w'ere as hostile to 
the revolutioniste — both “rose-water” and 
“ vitriol”— as were the life-long partisans of 
imperial rule. On the oocaaion of a public 
banquet given to O’Brien, Meagher, and 
Mitchel, in the city of Limerick, in March, 
1848, an O’Connellitu inoh sun-oituded the hall 
and dispersed the company in a scene of riot 
and bloodshed. The immediate cause of tliis 
astonishing proceeding Avas an attack on tlie 
memory of O’Connell in Mitchel’s paper, the 
dead tribune having been contumeliously re- 
ferred to for his “degi'ading and demoralizing 
. moral force doctrinea.” 

One important class in Ireland — a cla.ss long 
accustomed to move with or head the people — 
thipugliout all this time set themselves invin- 
cibly against the contemplated insurrection; 
the Catholic clergy. They had from the first, 
as a body, regarded the Young Irelanders 
with suspicion. They fancied they saw in 
this movement too much that was akin to the 
work of the Continental revolutionists, and 

ywi; you win be tlie he-id of tbe niovomeut, loyally 
obeyed ; and tho roTOlntton will be eonduoted with order 
and clemency, or tho more aiiarcbists will prevail ivlth 
the people, and onr revolution will be a bloody chaos. 
3fou have at present lalayotte’s pl.ice as painted by 
Lamartinfl, and I believe have fallen into tafayette's 
error of not using It to all its effect and In oU itsTosonrees. 

I am well aware that you do not desire to load or influ- 
ence others ; but I believe with lamartine that that feel- 
ing, which is ahigh olvicvirtue, is a vice in revolutions," 


gimtly. as they disliked the domination of 
England, tliey would pi-efer it a thonsand 
times to such “liberty” as the (..'arboiiari 
would proclaim. At tlii.s l;imc, in 1848, the 
power of the Catholic priests was unbroken, 
was stranger than ever. The famine scenos, 
in which their love for tlie pcojilo was ati.ested 
by heroism and self-sacritice such as the world 
had never seen surpassed, had given them an 
influence which none could question or with- 
stand. Their antagonism avas fatal to the 
movement — more surely ami infallibly fatal 
to it than aU the pow'cr of the British crown. 

Lord Clarendon, though fully aware that the 
war-policy Young Irelanders were compara- 
tively weak in munbers, evidently judged that 
an outbreak ouee begun might have an alarm- 
ing development. Ho determined to strike 
quickly and strike hard. On the 21st of March 
O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchel were arrested, 
the firet two charged with seditious speeches, 
Mitchel with seditious wntinns. Tho prose- 
cutioibs against O’Brien and Meaglvor on this 
indictment failed through disagreement of the 
juries. As to Mitchel, before his trial by the 
ordinary course of procedure for sedition could 
be held, the govornnient passed through par- 
liament a. new law called the “ Treason Felony 
Act,” which gave greater, facilities for dealing 
with such offences. On the 22d of May he 
vraa arraigned under the new act in (ireen 
Street Court-house, Dublin, and on tho 20l9i 
Was found guilty. 

The Mitchelito party had determined and 
avowed that his conviction — any attempt to 
remove him from Dublin as a convict— sliould 
be the signal for a rising, and now the event 
had befallen. There can be no question tliat 
had they carried out their ro.solution a desper- 
ate and bloody conflict would have omsued. 
Mitchel posseasod in a remarkahle degree tire 
power of inspiring per.sonal attachment and 
devotion ; and there were thousand.^ of men 
in Dublin who would have given their live-s 
to rescue him. The govei nment were aware 
of this, and occupied themaelves in pvropara- 
tions for an outbreak in the metropoli.s. The 
Confederation leaders, however, who con- 
sidered that any resort to arms before the 
autumn W'ould be disastroibs, sti-ained every 
energy in dlasuading the Mitclielites from the 
contemplated course of action. ’I'lic whole of 
the day previous to the conviction wiis spent 
in private negotiations, interviews, arguineirta, 
and appeals. This labour was prolonged far 
into the night, and it was only an hour or two 
before morning dawned on the 2Vtb of May, 
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1848, that Dublin was saved from the horrors 
of a sanguinary struggle. 

The friends of Mitchel never concealed 
their displeasure at the eonutarraand thus 
effected by the O’Brien party, and prophesied 
that the opportunity for a successful com- 
mencement of the iiation.al struggle had been 
blindly and culpably sacx-ificed. The consent 
of the Dublin clubs to abandon the rescue or 
rising on this occasion wa.s obtained, liowever, 
only on the solemn undertaking of the Con- 
federation chiefs that in the second week of 
August the standai’d of inaiirrection would 
absolutely be unfurled. 

A rumour that some such dissuasion was j 
being atteiupted— that Smith O’Brien and his I 
friends were oppo.sed to the intended conflict 
— spread through Dublin late on tbe evening | 
of the 26th of May, and painful uncertainty 
and apinehensioii agitated the city next morn- j 
ing. The goveiiuneut, though well informed 
through spie.s of everything that was passing, 
took me.asures in preparation for all possible 
eventualities. Mitchel was sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transpoi’tetion beyond the seas. 
The court was densely crowded with his per- 
sonal and political friends and former fellow- 
students of Trinity College. He heal'd the 
sentence with composure, and then a silence 
as if of the tomb fell on the throng as it was 
seen be was about to speak. He addressaed 
the court in defiant tones. “ My lords," said 
be, “I knew I was setting my life on that 
cast. The course which I have opened is only 
commenced. The Eoman who saw his hand 
burning to ashes before the tyrant promised 
that three hundred should follow out his 
enteiiU'ise. Can I not promise for one — for 
two--for three~aye, for hundreds?” As he 
uttered these closing words he pointed first to 
J ohn Martin, then to Devin Eeilly, next to 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and so on to the 
throng of .associates whom be saw crowding 
the galleries. A thundering cry rang through 
the building, “Promise for me, Mitchel! 
Promise for me!” and a rush was made to 
embr.ace him ere they should see him no more. 
The officers in wild dismay thought it meant 
a re.scue. Arms were drawn; bugles in the 
street outside sounded the alarm; troops 
hurried up. A number of police flung them- 
selves on Mitchel, tore him from the embrace 
of his excited friends, and hiuried him through 
the wicket that leads from the dock to the 
cells beneath. — It may be pronounced that in 
that moment the Irish insurrectionai'y move- 
ment of 1848 was put down. 

Yol. III. 


At an early hour that morning the war-sloop 
Shearwater was drawn elo.se to the north w.all 
jetty at Dublin quay. There she lay, witli 
fires lighted and steam up, waiting the freight 
that was being prepared for her in Green 
Street Court-house. Scarcely had Mitchel 
been removed from the dock than he wa.s 
heavily manacled, strong cliaius passing fi'om 
his wrists to his ankles. Thus fettered he 
was hurried into a police-van waiting outside 
the gJiteway, surronnded by dragoons with 
sabres dr,awu. At a .signal the cavalcade 
dashed off", and skilfully making a detour of 
the city so as to avoid the streets wherein 
hostile crowds might have been aasouibled or 
barricades erected, they reached the Shear- 
water at the wharf. Mitchel was carried on 
boiird, and had scaircely touched the deck when 
the paddles were put in motion, the steamer- 
swiftly sped to sea, and in a few hours the- 
hills of Ireland had faded from view. 

The ne-ws of his conviction and sentence, the 
astounding intelligence that he was really 
gone, burnt like a thunderclap on the clubs 
throughout the provinces. A ci’y of rage 
went up, .and the Confederation chiefs were 
fiercely denounced for what was called their 
fatal cowiU'diee. Confidence in their deter- 
mination v.anished. Unfortunately, from this 
date forw.ard there was for them no reti’eat- 
irjg. They now flung themselves into the 
provinces, traversing the counties from east 
to west, addi'essing meetings, inspecting club 
organizations, inquiring as to armament, ami 
exhorting the people to he ready for the fray. 
Of course the government was not either in- 
attentive or inactive. Ti'oops were imured into 
the country; barracks were improvised, gam- 
sons strengthened, gunboats moved into the 
rivei'S, flying camps established; every military 
disposition was made for encountering the 
insurrection. 

In all their calculations the Confederate 
leaders had reckoned upon two months for 
preparation, which would bring them to the 
middle of August. By no legal pi'oeosa of 
arrest or prosecution known to them could 
their conviction he effected in a shorter space 
of time. Never once did they take in to con- 
templation the possibility (and to men dealing 
with so terrible a problem it ought to have 
been an obvious contingency) that the govern- 
ment would dispense with the slow and tedi- 
ous forms of ordinary procedure, and grasp 
them quickly with avenging hand. While 
O’Brien and Dillon and Meagher, O’G Or- 
man and M'Gee, were scattered through the 
58 
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ooiiiitiw, arranging for the rising, lo! the news 
readied Dublin one day in the last week of 
duly that the previous evening the govera- 
nieiit hi>.d paasod through paiiiament a hill 
for suspBudhig the Habeas Corpus act. That 
night proelamations were issued for the arreat 
of tlie Confederate kvulera, and toiisiiderable 
rewards were offered for their apprehen- 
,aion. 

Tlusncws found O’Brien at J3allinkeeie, in 
Wexford county. He moved rapidly from 
thence thi'ough Kilkenny into Tipperary, for 
the pui'iio-se of gathering, in the latfcei’ county, 
a considerable force with wliich to march 
upon Kilkenny city — thi.s Laving been selected 
as the spot whence a provisional govemiueut 
was to issue its manifesto, calling Ireland to 
arms. Before any such yiuiixise could be 
effected, he found himself surrounded by fly- 
ing detachments of militaiy and police. Be- 
tween some of those and a body of the pea.s- 
antry, who had assembled to escort him at the 
village of Ballingary, a conflict ensued, the 
result of which showed him the utter hope- 
lessness of the attempted rising, and in fact 
suppressed it there and tlieu. A.s the people 
were gathering in thousands — and they would 
liave assembled in uumbeis more than aufli- 
oieut to liave defeated any toreti that could 
then have been brought against him — the 
Oatholic clergy appeared upon the scene. They 
rushed amidst the multitude, imydoring them 
to desist from such fm enterjirise, pointing out 
the nn]jreparedncss of the count ly, and demou- 
slrating the too palpable fact tb;it the govorn- 
mont were in a position to (juoncli in blood 
any iusuiTcction.-iry movement. “ AVheii' arc 
your arms?” tliey .said ■there were no arms. 
‘•Where is your commissariat?”-— tlie multi- 
tude were absolutely without food. “ Where 
are your artillery, your navalry? W'^Lcre are 
your leaders, your generals, yoiu- ollicer.s? 
What is your phm of campaign? Mr, O’Brieu 
and Mr. Dillon are noble-minded men; but 
they are not men of military qualification. 
Are you not rushing to certain destruction?” 
These exhortations, poured ffii-th with a vehe- 
mence almost indescribable, had a profound 
effect. Tile gathering thousands molted slowly 
away, and O’Brien, dismayed, {isfcoiuuled, and 
sick at heart, found himself at the head, not 
of 60,000 stalwart Tipperary men, armed and 
equipped for a national struggle, but a few 
hundred h.ilf-clad mid wholly unarmed peaa- 
• antry. Scarcely had they .set forth wlien they 
encountered one of the police detachments. 
A skirmish took place. The iiolice retreated 


into a substantially built farmhouse close by, 
which, situated as it wa.s, they could have held 
against ten times their own force of military 
men without artillery. The attempt of the 
peasantry to storm it was disastrous, ;i,s U’Brien 
fovbiule imjicratively the execution of (he only 
resort which conld have compelled its evacua- 
tion. Three of his suliordinates had brought 
up loads of li.ay and straw to fire the Imilding. 
It was the house of a widow, whose five chil- 
dren were at the moment within. She rushed 
to the rebel chief, flung herself on her knees, 
and asked him if he was going to stain his 
mauie and cau.se by an act so barbarous as the 
deslrnelioji oi hir little ones. O’Jhiou imme- 
diately ordered the coml)ustible.s to be thrown 
aside, although a deadly fnsilade from the 
police force within was at the niumoiit deci- 
mating his foll()wera, fi'licsc, dis-guslcd witli 
a teuderue.sa of feeling which they eunsidereil 
out of phice on such an occasion, abaiidoned 
the siege of the building, and tlispeiycil home- 
wards, Ere the evening fell, O’lli'ien, Jiccom- 
panied by two or three faitliful lUlhoroiitM, was 
a fugitive in the defiles of (he Kihuunauagh 
mountains. No better success awaitoil his 
.subordiinitcs elsewhere, iii May Ihcy had 
prevented a rising; now Ihey found Uio coun- 
try would not rise at their call. 

ISoon af(x!r Mitchel’s tvaimportatioii, Dufl'y 
was arrested in Dublin, niid on tlie 28tlv of 
July armed police broke into the Aatlon uHii'i', 
seized the number of tlie paper being tben 
ininted, snwshed up the types, jind ca i'i'ied olf 
to tlie Castle aU the docunionte they could 
find. Throughout the country ai'i'0s(;« and 
seizures of arms were mado on .all liaiuls, 
Every day the Hue and Cri/ ooiitaiiied new 
proclamations and now lists of fiigilive-i [icr- 
sonally desuribed. There was no longer any 
question of resiatiuice. Never ivasi lafllapao 
more complete. The fatal war-fever (hat ciuiie 
in a day vanished almost as rapidly. Sud- 
denly every one appeared astounded iit the 
madness of what had been contemplated ; but 
somehow very few seemed to have perceivial 
it a mouth before. 

Throughout tho remaining iiitmtlis of (he 
year .Ireland was given over to the gloomy 
scones of special conmii.ssioiiii, .stale Irials, and 
doath-seutonces. Of the leaders oi' jii’oiuiueut 
actors in this abortive iusUircction, O'Brien, 
Meagher, MacManus, Martin, and O’l>oliei-(y 
were convicted; Dillon, O’dormaii, and 1 (oliouy 
succeeded in accomplishing their escape to 
America. O’Brien, Meagher, and MaeMauus, 
withoneof theirdevoted compaiiiDiiH in danger, 
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1 The tiliovi! cxli'iuit in rviiiii lU(i vUn| 
(loliliiis, im<l (ilioats,” in Uiu (i 
Orli/m and IJMurii i>f Irhk iianm nf 1’ 


Patrick O’Donoykue by name, having been 
convicted of high treason, were sentenced to 
death ; but by authority of a specially psissed 
act of parliament, llic barbarous penalty of | 
hanging, disembowelling, and fjuarteriug, to 
which they were formally adjudged, was com- 
muted into trau3]iortation iKiyond the seas for 
liffj. .Diifiy was tliriee brought to trial; but 
although the crown made desper.ate efforts to 
efl'ect his conviction, the prosecution each time 
broke down, baflled by the splendid abilities of 
the defence conducted by Mr. Isaac Ifiitt, Q.C. 


Eventuiilly the proceeding.? against him wero 
abandojied. (If less impoitant participators 
nunibeva were convicted, iind huiidreda tied the 
country never to return. “ Porty-cighf, ” cost 
Ireland deiudy — not .'done in tlie sacrilioo of 
some of her heat and noblest sons, led to imo- 
late thcmselvi.'s in such de.sporato mitorpnise as 
revolution, but in the terrible reaction, the 
prostration, the terrorism, the ili.sorg.iniKatioTi 
that ensued. Through n nii ly a Ion g and dreary 
year (he country suffered for tho delirium of 
that time. 
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[Patrick Wesf on Joyce was Ixirn in bS27 in 
the village of .Bally organ, county Limerick. 
11(3 was eduoatcfl at priv.'ito .sdiools. In HSIfi 
he entered tlio .service of tlie (f(miiuisaioner.s 
of Nationtd Jiducidion, under witoin ho held 
several successive posts till f8G0, wlien ho 
was placed tit the hciul of the CVntral Natiomil 
Misdel Schools, Dublin. lie w.an nc.vt j-aised 
to Ihe position of a professor ii» the coimnis- 
sionci'ri’ Ivainiiig dcjKUl.mont for teachers — a 
jinst ho still liolils. IVliile he wa.s thus climb- 
ing tln3 hiddor of promnfion in his departimnit 
be found time fo enter and giaduato in Trinity 
College, <3f which he became ji B.^A. in 18(JJ, 
Jtn M.A. in !8(:r>, and LL.l). in 1870. 

Dr. .foyca’s tlrst work was sug'gestcd by his 
own occujj.'ition. ri JJandlmuk of Ho/iool 
A/oiioynjMiot and Mvi/>ods of Tvudiinr), ]>id)- 
lishcd in has ])asscd through man)' edi- 
tions, and eontiuue.s to ho uiiiv('vs!dly used by 
thotcaohersof Irish hi iitioual Schools, lb; w.as 
elected a memhi'V of the Royal frisli Academy 
in 18(13, and two years afterwards he jnit at ' 
the disposition of that body the j-e.sults of his | 
investigations into the laws by avhicli the 
Irish mime.s of places were formed. The series 
of paper.? in which hti ileveloped his ideas 
were received with favour by I’elrie, 'I'odd, 
ami other leading Irish scliolar.?. Tims eii- 
coni'agcd. Dr. Joyce continned his iuvostigji- 
tions, and in IStli) he jmhlishod his work on 
tin.* Origin and Ilixtoru of Irish Hames of \ 
Pluixs. 9’his is a faseiiia,tjug volume, bd] of 
(piaint stories, eui-ions information, most in- 
tcre.stiiig analysis of the snporstitioii.s tmd his- 
tory hidden in the names by wdiicb loealitieti 
are known. Thu success of the liook was im- 
mediate, a second edition being callc<l for 


w'ithiu a. few months. In 187.') came .a “ Second 
yevies,” and the hisok, now consi.stiug of two 
volumes, is unique of its kind ; for in no otlusr 
Country in Mnropc hav(3 pha-e-iiamea been 
stihjecled to the saim' ilekiiled seiimtilic ;ma- 
ly, sis, ami (he results given in ai'eadnhle i'lU'iii. 

In 1872wn't issued jUiiicii/ Irish Mi'sir, ii, 
collection of one. Imiitlred Irish airs hitherto 
mipuhlislieil, with historical mnl illnstr.-Uive 
tiat. 'riio work coidaiiu'd, henides, sin'eral 
Fjojigs, some of tlusm by Jlr. Joyce himself, 
otlicis by his lirothev Rohurt Dwyer .loycc. 
In 1879 ;<])]3(3ared O/il Celtic /I'mnfmcf.w, a series 
of (‘leven of the aiieieiit bardic t.'iles of li’O- 
land, tianala,t.ed into plain houiely English 
from tho (laelic maniincripls of the I’oy.'d 
Irish A<;ademy aud Trinity C'ollegt', Duliliu - 
.'I, work which, like the Irish A'ames of l‘ln<xs, 
liiis been vei'y favouralily reviewed, aud i3i( 
an <‘attibHshcd success. Ur. Jisyee is, besides, 
autln3r of A Ilistorg of Irolaiul, and A School 
Irish Grammar.] 


PAlIllKa AND THE NAAIKH OE TLAGKH.* 

Mo!(t of th(5 dilh'rent kinds of I'airics, so 
well kitown at the in'cscnt day to tlu3.‘i(! ac- 
qu.'dnted with the Irish pcas:intry, have ahio 
been commcnusrateil in lociil names. A few 
of tliose I will liei'<! brii3tly nienl.ion, but Uiu 
subjoict desurv(3.s more !ipa3;u tli;i,ii ,1, (3a)i alibi'd. 

Tho .I'oolca— Irish pflcty. i.s an odil nii.riure 

of merriment aud malignity; his e.viiloiln I'orni 
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the subject of innumerable legendary narra- 
tive.s; and every literary tourist who visits 
our island seems to consider it a duty to i-econl 
some new stoi-y of this aapridoua goblin. 
Under the name of Puck he will Vie recognized 
as the “ merry wanderer of the night,” who 
hoasts that he can “ put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes and the genius 
of Shnlmpere has conferred on him a kind of 
immortality he never expected. 

There are many places all over Ireland 
where the Pooka is still well remembered, 
and wliore, tliougb he has himself forsaken 
his haunts, he has left his name to attest his 
former reign of terror. One of the beat known 
is Pollaphuca in Wioklow, a wild chasm where 
the Liffey falls over a ledge of rocks into a 
deep pool, to which the name properly belongs, 
signifying the pool or hole of the Pooka. There 
are three townlands in Glare, and several other 
places in different parts of the country, with 
the same name ; they are generally wild lonely 
dells, caves, chasms in rocks on the sea-shore, 
or pools in deep glens like that in Wicklow— 
aU places of a lonely character, suitable liaimts 
for this mysterious sprite. The original name 
of Puokstown m the parisli of Mewstowu in 
Louth, and probably of Puckstown near Ai-- 
taine in Dublin, was Pollaphnea, of which the 
present name is an incorrect translation. P>o- 
heraphuea {hohar, a road), four miles north of 
Koscrea in Tipperary, must have been a dan- 
gerous plivje to ]iass at night in days of old. 
Oarrigaphooca (the Pooka’s rook), two miles 
west of Mficroom, where, on the top of a rock 
overhanging the Siillaiie, stand the niins of 
the Al'Carthy’s castle, is well known as the 
place whence D.'iuiel O’llunrko began his .ad- 
venturous voyage to the mooii on the kaek of 
an eagle; aiid here for many a generation the 
Pooka held his “ ancient solitary reign,” and 
played pnanks which the peasantry will relate 
with minute detail. 

About half-way between Kilfiuaue in Lim- 
erick, and Mitchelstown in Cork, the bridge 
of Ahaphuea crosses the Ounageeragh river at 
the Junction of its two chief hnauches, and on 
the boundary of the two counties. Before tlie 
erection of the bridge this was a place of evil 
repide, and not without good reason, for on 
stormy winter nights nuiny a traveller was 
swepd off' by the flood in attempting to cross 
the dangerous ford ; those fatalities were .all 
attributed to the malice of the goblin that 
haunted the j)lace; .and the name — the Poolcji’s 
ford— still reminds us of his deeds of dark- 
ness. ■ . 


He is often found lurking in raths and 
lisses; .and .accordingly there are many old 
forts through tlie eomitry called Lissajlmca, 
and Eathpooka, which have, in some cases, 
given n.anies to townlands. In the parish of 
Kilcolnmn, in Kerry, are two towmlands called 
Eathpoge 011 ilie ordnunee map, and Eatii- 
pooke in other autliorititvs— evidently Nath- 
pum, the Pooka’s r.ath. Sometimes his mime 
is shortened to pnoi, or pud'; as, for instniice, 
in Castlepook, the goldiu’s castle, a black, 
square, steni-lookiiig old tower near Doneraile 
in Cork, in a dreary spot at the foot of the 
Ballyhoura hills, as lit a place for a pooka as 
could be conceived. This form is also found 
in the name of the great moat of Ologhpopk 
in Queen’s county (written C'loyth-an-piika in 
a rental book of the ISaii of Kildare, a,d. l.’ibS), 
the stone or stone fortress of the Pooka; and 
.according to O’Donov.aii, the name of Pluopluolc 
near Naa.s in Kildare is a corniption— a very 

vile one indeed — of the same name 

Ifairies are not the only supernatural beings, 
let loose on the world by night; there are 
ghosts, irhantoms, and demons of various kiiuls; 
and the name of many a place still tells tbo 
dreaded scenes nightly enacted there, 'rim 
wwd dealhh [dalliv], a shape or image {ddh, 
effigies, Eeiuss, 10) is often applied to a ghost. 
Tim tow'nland of Killeeiunagiillivo in the jiarish 
of Teniplebretlon, Tipiierary, took its name 
from an old churchyard, w'here the dead must 
have rested unquictly in their graves; for the 
name is a corruption of Odlin-na-ndettlbh, the 
little church of the phantoms. So also Drum- 
namaliv in Mon.aghan, and Clondallow in 
King’s county, the ridge and the meadoav of 
the spectres. And in some of tlie cantral 
countio.s, certain clusters of thorn l,m.sln.'H, 
■which have the i-eputation of being haunted, 
are called by the name of iJvdlowbnsh {dnllow, 
i.e. dmlbh), t.e. the jihantom bush. 

There is a hideous kind of hohgohliu gen- 
erally met with in churchy, ard.s, called a dulh- 
ffhan, who c<an take oft' and put on hi.s head at 
will — in fact you generally meet him with that 
member in his pocket, umler hi.s arm, orab..ient 
altogether; or if you liave the fortune to light 
on a number of them you may .see tbeni amus- 
ing themselves by flinging their beads at one 
another, or kicking them for footballs, lial- 
liudollaghau in the pavifili of Baslick, Uos. 
common, must be a horrible place to live in, 
if the dulhagban that gave it the name ever 
shows himself now to the inhabitants. 

Every one knows that a gho.st without a 
head is veiy usual, not only in Ireland, but all 
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over tlie world; and a little Like in the parish 
of JJonaghmoro in Donegal, four miles south 
of SU-anorlar, is still called Lough Oillaganciui, 
ilie heiidloss man’s lake, from having been 
Jiauuted by one of these visitants. But I sup- 
yjose it is only in Ireland you could meet with 
a ghost without a shirt. Several of these 
ta.stele.9s fellows must have at some former 
period roamed nightly at large in some of the 
northern comities, where tliere are certain 
.small lakes, which are now called Lough Gilla- 
ganleny, the lake of the shirtless fellow; one, 
for instance, two miles east of the northern 
extremity of Lough Eaak, near the town of 
Donegal; and another in the parish of Boss- 
inver in Leitrim, five miles from M.anor- 
haniilton {gilla, a fellow ; gm, without ; leM, 
a shirt). 


CONNLA OF THE GOLDEN HAIR AND 
THE FAIRY MAIDEN.* 

Connla of the Golden Hair was the son of 
Conn the Hundred-fighter.'* One day as he 
stood with his father on the royal Hill of Usna,'* 
he saw a lady a little way off, very beautiful, 
and dressed in Ktrauge attire. She approached 
the spot where he stood ; and wlien she was 
near, he s])oke to Tier, .'uid asked who she was, 
and from what place she had come. 

The lady replied, “ I have come fi-oni the 
Land of the Living * — a land where there is 
neither death nor old age, nor any breach 
of law. The inliabitanls of eartli e.-ill us 


1 This ia tlw) aliottest of the OlA CcUk I}(rmanm liy TJr, 
.loyvso, It liiiii beou tranalateil fvoiu the “Book of tho 
Omi tkiw," a ramuawiiit wliiuh wos tramcrihoil A.u. 1100, 
now ill tho Koyui Irish Acaileiny, Diihlin. Tho story is 
one of the most ancient illuatratimis to he found of tho 
Wido-Bpread Irish superstition that fairies aornetlmes tako 
away mortals to thoir onchaiited paliuioa— Ep. 

» Conn Cod-cathaoh or Conn the Plshter of a Hundred 
(not Conn of the Hundred .Battles, as the iiamo is gener- 
ally tralislatod) was King of Ireland from a.d. 123 to 15S. 

e The Hill of Usna, in the parish of Coiiry, in West- 
meath, one of the royal resideneoa of Ireland,’ 

* The ancient Irisli laid a sort of dim vague belief 
Mmt there wu.s a land whore people were always youthful, 
ami free from euro and trouldo, siiffered no disease .and 
lived for oyer. This oonntry tlioy ctallod hy various names: 
-'Pir-na-mheo, the land of the over-liviiig; Pit-na-mSg, 
the liiud of the evei-youthfnl ; Moy-mell, tho plain of 
pleasure, d'o. it had its own inlmblt:mts— fairies, but 
mortaiawere sometimes hrmiglit there; :iml wlitlo tlioy 
lived in it wove gifted with tlio ovorlastiiig youth and 
beauty of the fairy pooplo thomiselves, and partook of 
their pleasures. As to the exact place whore Timanogo 
was situated, tho refereiioe.s are shadowy and variable, 
but they often phioe it far out in tho Athiiitic Ocoim. as 
fur ns tho eye can reach from the liigh cliffs of tho western 



Aea-shee,*’ for we li.ave our dwellings within 
large, pleasant, green IuIIb. VVe pass our time 
verypleimntly in feasting and liamiless annise- 
ments, never growing old; and we have no 
quarrels or contentions.” 

The king and his company marvelled very 
much; for though tliey heard this couveraa- 
tiou, no one saw the lady excejit Cionnla 
alone. 

“Who is this thou art talking to, my soul” 
said the khig. 

And anon she answered for the youth, 
“ Connla is speaking with a lovely, noble-horn 
young lady, who wiU never die, and who will 
never grow old. I love Connla of the Gi olden 
Hah, and 1 have come to bring him with me 
to Moy-mell, the plain of never-ending plea- 
sure. On the day that he comes with me he 
shall be made king, and he shall reign for ever 
in Fairyland, without weeping and without 
sorrow. Come with me, O gentle Connla of 
the ruddy cheek, the fair, freckled neck, and 
the golden hair! Come with me, beloved 
Connla, and tiimi shall retain the comeliness 
and dignity of thy form, free from the wrinkles 
of old age, till tho awful d.ay of judgment.” 

Thy flowing goldon littii', thy comely face, 

Thy tall inajc.stie form of poorloss graoo, 

That .show thee sprung from Conn's oxaltod race. 

Iving Conn the Hundred-fighter being much 
troubled, called then on his druid” Coran, to 
put forth his power against the. witchery of 
the Irinshoe: — “O Ooi-an of the mystic arts 
and of the mighty incantations, hero is a con- 
test such as I have never been engaged in since 
I was made king at Tara— a coiilofet with an 
inv: s 11 11} wh is 1 g iihii luy on to 
FiiiryLmd hy her baleful charms. Her cun- 
ning is beyond my skill, and I am not able to 
withstand her power ; and if thou, Coran, help 
not, my son will be taken away from me hy 


“ The fairies were also supposcil to live in pal:ii;efi in tliH 
Interior of plcas:int green lulls, aiul they were iinncu (sil lull 
Aea-ehee or I)een:i-aIico. j.e. people of tiui .vAee or f.ilry 
hilln; anil lienee alao the word Imiishne, i.c. a woman 
(bean) of the faiiy hillr.. 'i'lrntuioge was often reKurdod na 
Identical with tliese bright aubterrauean palaces. Iti my 
boyhood dnya the iieasaiitry believed that tlio great lliiu:- 
stono cavern near Mitcliclatowii in tlie eminty (.lorlt, was 
one of the ontraiieea to Tivuanngo. 

e Tho ancient Irish driiidB do not (ip])oiir to have boon 
prksis in any sense of tho word. They were, in popular 
CBtiination, men of koowledge and jiower - " men of 
science," ns tlioy were olten iloaignated; they knew tho 
arts of healing and divination, and they wore skilled 
above all in niagie. In fact, the Irish druids wore 
magicians, neither mure nor less; and lienee the (laolic 
word for “druitUcal" is ahnost always applied wlieu! wo 
Bhould use the word "miigieal"~to Rpella, inoantatiiuis, 
inetaniorphoaoa, ifte. 
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the -wilo.s and witchery of a woman from the 
fairy hills.” 

Coran the druid then came forward, and. 
began to chant against the voice of the lady. 
And Ilia power was greater than hers for that 
time, so that she was forced to retire. 

As she was going away she threw an apple 
to Oomil.'i, who straightway lost sight of her ; 
and tlie king and his people no longer heard 
her voice. 

Tlio Icing and the prince returned with their 
comp, any to the palace ; and C'onnla renmined 
for a whole month without tasting food or 
drink except the apple. And though he ate 
of it each day, it was never lessened, but was 
as ivholo and perfect in the end as .at the be- 
ginning. Moreover, when they offered him 
aught else to eat or drinlc he refused it ; for 
while he had his apple he diil not deem any 
other food wortliy to he tasted. And lie began 
to be very moody and sorrowful, thinking of 
the lovely fairy maiden. 

At the end of the month, a.s Coimla stood 
by his father’s side among the nobles, on the 
Plain of Aroomin, lie saw the lady approach- 
ing him from the west. And when she had come 
near, .she addressed him in this manner; — 
"A glorious seat, indeed, has Counla among 
wretched, short-lived mortals, awaiting the 
dro.n.dfnl stroke of death ! But now, tho ever- 
youthful jieojile of Moy-nicll, who never feel 
age, and who fear not death, .seeing thee day 
by day .among thy friends, in tho aasemblies 
of thy fatherland, love thee with a stvango 
love, and they will make thee king over them 
if thou wilt eomo with me.” 

When the king heard the words of the lady, 
he commanded his pco)ile to call the druid 
again to him, saying, — “Bring my dniid 
Coran to me; for I see that the fairy lady 
has this day regained the jiower of her voice.” 

At this 1 he lady said, “Valiant Conn, fighter 
of a hundred, tho faith of tlie druids lias eomo 
to little honour among the upright, mighty, 
numberless people of this land. When the 
righteous law .shall be restored, it will seal up 
the lips of the false black demon ; and his 
druid.s shall no longer have power to work 
their guileful spells.” 

Eow tile king observed, and marvelled 
greatly, that whenever the lady w.as present 
his son never spoke one word to any one, even 
tUongh they addi-essed him many times. And 
when the lady Lad ceased to apeak, the king 
said, “ Gonnla, my son, has thy mind been 
moved by the words of tho lady 

Coimla spake then, and replied, “Eather, I 


am very unhappy; for though I love my 
people beyond all, 1 am filled with sadness on 
account of this lady ! ” 

When Connla had said this, the maiden 
again addressed him, and chanted the.so words 
in a very .sweet voice : — 

A laud of youth, a lauil of ro.st, 

A land from .sonw free ; 

It lies far off in tho golden \ve.st, 

On tho verge of tho a'/.uro sea, 

A swift e.aiioo of crystal bright. 

That never met mortal viow — 

We .shall reach tho land ere fall of night, 

In that strong and swift eanoG ; 

We shall reach tho .strand 
Of that sunny land. 

From drunhs and demon, s freo • 

Tho land of rest 
In tho golden wewt. 

On tho verge of iilio n/.uro soa I 

A pleasant l.'uul of winding ynloH, lirigiit streams, ami 
verdurous plains. 

Whore snimnor all tho livo-loiig year in oh(mgolc'.ss 
Hiilondonr reigns ; 

A peaceful land of calm dolight, of ovorlaatiiig 
bloom ; 

Old ago ami death wo uover know, no siokuoss, oaro, 
or gloom; 

Tho laud of youth, 

Of lovo and truth. 

Prom pain and soiTow frtio, 

Tho land of re.«it. 

In tho goklori west. 

On tho vorgo of tho anuro .son I 

Thoro aro strange delights for mortal mon in iliat 
island of tho west; 

Tlio sun oonioa down each ovoning in Its lovely vales 
toroat; 

And tlumgh far and dim 
On tho oooau's rim 
It Heom.s to mortal viow, 

Wo .shall reaoh its hnlts 
Uro tlio oveiiing falls. 

In my strong and .swift canoo ; 

Ami ovormmv 
That vordanl .shore 
Our happy homo shall ho ; 

The land of rest. 

In the golden west, 

On tho vorgo of tho azuro Boa I 

It will guard thee, gentlo Connla of tlio (lowing 
golden hair, 

It will guai-d thoo from tho druids, from tho dommi.s 
of tho air, 

Aly crystal boat will guard time, till wo roach that 
woHtorn shoro. 

When thou and I in joy and lovo shall live for ovor- 
moro : 

From tho druid’s iuoautation, 

From his black and iluadly snare, 

From tho withering imprecation 
Of tho demon of the .air. 
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Jt will g-uai'd thoo, pfetitlo Coiinla of tUo floiving ing, straight -gliding, 
goliloTi tuur; g'Jm jju,i his peo 

moving aw£ 

Whercrthmi rfiilt m!,m in ondtos joy, the king of towaiala the sunset. 'J 
tho li'iiii'yiand 1^ them, till tlioy lost sigt 

Wliiui the maiden had ended her chiint, utmost verge; and no 
Oomilasuddeulywidkedawiiy from his father’s wont, for Connla 

side, and sprang into tl»o curragii, the gleam- iu ids native laud. 


ing, straight -gliding, strong, crystal canoc. 
The king and his people s.'w thorn afar oil’, 
and dimly moving away over the liright sea 
towai’da the sunset. They gazed sadly after 
them, till they lost sight of the eauoo over the 
utmost verge ; and no one ciwi tell whilhur 


ROBERT DWTER JOYCE, 


[.Ttohort Dwyer .Toyce, brotlier of Patrick 
Weston Joyce, was born in 1830, in the vil- 
lage of Glenosheen, county Limerick. He 
entered the service of the Commissioners of 
National Education. In ISof ho became a 
student at the Queen’s College, Cork, gradu- 
ated with science honours, anti took the 
degree of M.D. in 1865. 

In the foil t) wing year he emigrated to the 
United States, and settled in Boston. The 
Irish population had been already familiar 
with his name through hi.‘ writings in the 
National press; and from the year of his 
arrival ho had an extensivo and lucrative 
prnc'tioe as a jiuidieal man. During his resi- 
denr;o in t.'ork lie had been a fretpient con- 
tributor to the jioetieal ctdiimn.s of the jVation, 
and he had also written a number of articles 
on Irish literature. in several other puriodioals. 

Ur. Joyoo’.s lirst hook w.as a volume of 
Uiilhiili, Jio'mnujes, and Sonijs. '.1,'liis was pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1801, and is tbe only one 
of his works whiidi has been brought out in j 
Ireland. In 1868 appeared his Lacjmds of the 
TFt'As' in /i-i’lu7id, a number of prose stories, 
founded on traditions preseived by the pea- 
santry of the northern counties of Ireland, j 
'riiw was followed in 1871, by another volume i 
of the same kind, Ii'ia/i Fireside Tales. His I 
ne.xt work. Ballads of Irish Ckivah}/ (1872), 
inelude.s iiio.st of the pieces in his first work, 
but cnntaiii.s many others of greater jiower, 
the results of morn careful elabora,tion and of 
a more mature Judgnient. Tu 1876 a 2 ) 2 jeaj'ed 
lire linest and most suc.cessful of his j^oems. 
'riiis is iJelrdi'e, a free \joe.tk;nl version of one 
of the old roumnce,s of frolaml, The Fate of 
the Children of Usna. The .story is told in 


heroic rhyming verse, and the character' of 
Deirdrh, the heroine, Lsoneof the most beauti- 
ful and most attractive in the 2 X)etic literature 
of our country, 'rhe poem was nt once re- 
ceived with unanimou.s eulogy in America, 
and the judgment of critical periodicals in 
.England and Ireland have fully confii'rned 
the favoui’able verdict. 

Dr. Joyce’s latest work — BUuiid — jnibllshed 
in 1879, is not yet well known in Enroiie, but 
it is fully equal in merit to Ihirdre. Tire 
author 2 mi'aued the same 2 dauof weaving in- 
to a iJoetic story a tragedy of real lie in tlie 
old days. The 2 »oriod desoj'ibecl is the first 
century of tho Christian era, when the lied 
Branch Knights flourished; and tin. basis of 
tbe talo is art ancient IrMi tragedy, tbe death 
of tbe great champion Cured, king of S( nth 
Mo nster, and of his Ciqttive, the “ bloom-bri gh t 
Blauid." The 2wem bears a<niie roHemblance 
in its construction to Tennsnon’.s Trmccss\ 
and the short lyi'ics tvhich are inLeisiier.-ied 
contain, like tlio.se in the •work of the lafe 
poet-laureate, beautiful fancie.' in exf 2 uihitely 
melodious verso. He died in October, 1883.] 


NAISI RECEIVES HIS SWORD. 

(FllOM “DElllUlU'l.”) 

[Naisi the Usnaiuan prince, whilst waiting to 
attae,k the I'omorian pirates, receivoM a mighty 
sword from the aca-god Mananan. ’I'ho pirates 
with their king Talc are dofoatod and Hliiiii, their 
galleys arc cairturod, and In them Nai.d wii.li 
Deivdvh and tkoh’ conqiiinioim .siiil for Alba or 
Scotland ] 

Now in the lonely hour whoa with her ray 
The moon o’er ocean trailed a Bhiimnuring way 
That tho bright Siiirit-folk to heaven might, l.akc, 
A voice struck Naisi’s ear and liado him wako. 
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fcSvuUlon lie woke and wondering, to behold, 
Beneath the couch’s lurs and cloth of gold. 

His wife beside him wrapt in sleep serene, 

And ’raid the pillows, in the moony sheen. 

His little boy with wild eyes weird and bright 
Laughing and crowing loud in huge delight, 

With dimpled arms oiitstrctehed all silvered o’er 
By moonbeams from the calm tent’s open door. 

As if some godlike Presence none could see 
With kindly wiles there woke his infant glee ! 
There Naiai looked, and filled with sudden awe 
A mighty sword beside its scabbard saw 
Stuck two good spiui-longths in the grassy earth. 
And bright as though the moon had given it birth 
And cast it flashing down to whore it stood 
W'ithin the tent-door, gloiying in her flood 
Of silver light, Then back in calm repose 
The strong babe sank, and, wildered, Haisi rose 
And bent above the weapon, marvelling 
If mortal hand ere forged so fair a thing. 

And as with curious eyes the hero gared 

On the gold hilt that bright with diamonds blazed, 

A spirit voice through his whole being ran, 

That seemed to say, “The gift of Manananl 
Take it, and fear not !” Then with eager hand 
He grasped the hilt, and plucked the dazzling 
brand 

From the soft earth, and from the tent withdrew 
Into the light, and looked with wonder new 
On the great blade whereon was pictured 
All shapes that live and move in Ocean’s bed. 
Long time ho giu.cd upon its mimic sea, 

Then whirled the weapon round full joyously 
O’er his proud head in circles of bright flame 
That made the night breeze whistle as it came. 

He stood and psiused; stole softly to the tent; 
Donned his strong garb of war, and musing went 
Down the smooth hill-side to the gla.s8y sound, 
And halted on the shore and gazed around 
On rugged isle and smootli white-tented hill. 

And moonlit shore, that lay all cold and still, 
Sleeping as though they ne’er would wako again 
To life and morning and the sea-lark’s strain. 
And, as he looked, a breeze blew on his face. 
Perfumed with scents from all the lovely race 
Of flow'ers that blossom by tlic windy sea, — 

The fragrant pink, the wild anemone. 

The !umbd thistle ere its head grows old 
.\.nd the winds blow its beard across the wold, 

The foxglove, heather, and sweet - smelling 
thyme, — 

Yen, all the flowers, from north to southland 
clime 

That meet the mom with smiles, their odours 
sent, 

AVith the fresh salty smell of ocean blent. 

On that strange breeze that, waxing momently, 

Piilfdlod tile hero with wild ecstasy 

Of heart and brain, as though his footsteps fell 


In heaven ’mid meadow.s of sweet asphodel ! 

And now, as stronger still the breeze blow by, 
The sound’s clear water caught the hero’s eye; 
Alovclesa it gleamed, with not one wave to show 
That o’er its surface that weird breeze could blow. 
Whereat groat wonder filled him. To a tree, 
That grew behind on the declivity 
Of the green height, he tunied: no motion there 
Of branch or leaf ; — not even his own dark hair 
Was lifted by the marvellous wind. Around 
Again the hero turned, and with ii bound 
Of his strong heart. And tingling cheeks all warm 
From the fresh blood, beheld the giant form 
Of a huge warrior, clad in sea-green mail, 
Standing upon the shore. The flowing sail 
Of a great hark appeared his clo.ak ; the spray 
That dances with the morning Vi'inds at play, 
Topmost o’er ail the woods on Scraba’s elm, 
Seemed the tall pluino that waved above his helm. 
While like a spire ho stood, upon the sand 
His long spear resting, towering from libs hand 
As a great larch’s shaft in Ava’s dell. 

Silent he stood, the while his glunecs fell 
On the Fomorian gate. A shadow vast 
Betimes he seemed, wliercthro’ the mooiiboaniB 
passed 

With shimmering glow, or in his mantle caught. 
Or linked mail, to Naisi’s vision brought 
Strange shifting shapes of all the things that bo. 
Living or dead, within the crystal seal 


[The princes form a league to attack the strong, 
hold of the king of Mana and cari-y ofl’ lii.s lieauti- 
fiil daughter Blanid. The place is defended by 
a mighty wheel “sot in ages long gone by by 
ifaimnaii the ruler of the sea,” wliieh stirred the 
waters of the fosse into a torrent no “living wight 
could piuss.” By the help of liis magic spenr 
Curoi destroys the terrible monsters, and strikes 
the “magic engine still as a frozen mill-wheel.” 
Mana is captured, and Blanid earriod off.] 

There many a man’.s dim closing eye wa.s cast 
In wonder at the strange Knight’s giittoriiig 
form. 

His spear-shaft sloped, like a tall galley's mast 
Bent slantwise by the buflels of the storm, 

As ivith grim frowning brows and fontsieps fast 
Along the Irt’eaeh with heroes’ hoart-lilnod warm, 
’Mid showers of bolts and darts, like Grom the 
God 

Of Thunder, toward the magic wheel ho trod. 
How paused ho for a space .and looked, when, lol 
Between Mm and the fosse erstwhile so near. 


THE EXPLOITS OE OTJEOI. 

(FItOM “BLANID.'') 
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'I'iiore sxircad a stricken war-field, wliere the glow i 
li’ell lurid upon broken sword and spear; | 
And from a reedy inarali a jarelin’a throw 
Upon his right crept forth a thing of fear, 

A sarpont vast, with crested head, and coils 
Would crush ton battle chargers. Like the spoils 

Of a great city gleamed his spotted back 
As from the trembling reeds his volumes rolled. 
Wide spread, approaching o’er tlic tangled wrack 
Of battle, his bright head now flasliing gold, 
Now red, now green, now .sapphire. On his track 
The hero stood in wrath, and with firm hold 
Kaiaed high the spear that from his right hand 
sped 

Down criusliing through the monster’s burnished 

As ho plucked forth his spear and still strode on. 
Out from behind a heap of slain there rose 
A dreadful beast with eyes that gleamed and 
shone 

In f\iry, like the eyes of one of Ihoao 
Twin Dragons of the .strife that ever run 
Beside tlie foot of Bava when she goes 
From the bright Mount of Monad with the brand 
Of war far iiaring in her armed hand. 

So flashed the boast’s wild eyes, while o’er the 
dead 

He rusiiod to meet his foe ; as he drew nigh 
ITpro.se the glittering shaft and spear-point dread 
And then shot forth, and ’mid the fire-bright 
eye 

Pierced him through brain and body, on the bed 
Of war transfixing him ; then rising high 
The hero lunaed his .speiu-, and ’mid the slain 
.Left liiin .still writhing, and strode forth again. 

And, as he wont, there rose .at every rood 
Scimd monster dire his onward cour.se to stay 
To the dread wheel, hut tliroiigh the demon brood 
He feiirlcisa broke, until before him lay 
.A river whirling by of .streaming blood. 

Shouting ho plunged tlicrciu, and made hia way 
Up the far bank, and rai«iu.g high his spear 
Strode onward still acros-s that field of fear. 

Then rose from oft' the blood-stained fern a shape 
Tall, tiireateuing, with a crown upon Ids head. 
Bright clad in gold and brass from heel to nape 
( If sturdy neck, and with a mantle red 
Wind-blown, that let the daariing flashes ’scape 
Uf tlio strong in.ail, as now with onward tread 
He .si rodo, and raised his giant aim in wrath, 

To the great wheel to stop the hero’s piath ; — 

TIio hero wild, now jiansing, looked, and there 
Under the crown saw his dead father’s face 
Aiiiiroaciiing witli fell frowning, ghastly stare 
Against him; yet no whit the hero’s iiacc 


Was checked thereat; — on high his spear he bare 
And pierced the Phantom’s breast, and all the 

Was empty now, and by the fosse’s marge 
He felt the mortal arrows smite his targe. 

Then stood he like a tower and iioised his spear; 

And lightning-like the fateful weapon flung, 
And lodged it in the wheel’s loud-roaring gear, 
Firm fixed in the huge plank whereon ’twas 

No more the fosse whirled round with tide of fear, 
No more the magic engine thundering rung ; 
Still ns a frozen mill-wheel now it lay. 

And through the last breach open was the way. 
No minstrel’s tongue, or tanght in heaven or hell, 
Whate’er of pearls of price his harp adorn, 
Howe’er his fingers touch the strings, could tell 
The great deeds done upon that far-famed morn; 
How amid heaps of slain the old King fell, 

How to the wood the Bloom-bright Ono forlorn 
And her fair maids were brought forth from the 
hold. 

With all the treasures of bright gems and gold. 


THE BLACKSMITH OF LIMHEICK. 

(fllOM “D.\LT.AI)S Ot' iniSH CllIVALKY.") 

He grasiied his ponderous hammer, ho could not 
stand it more, ' 

To hear tlie homh-sliells bursting, and thundering 
battle’s roar; 

Ho said, “Tile broacb they’re mounting, the 
Dutchman’s murdering crow — 

I’ll try my liammcr on their heads, and see what 
that can do! 

“Noiv, sw'arthy Ned and Moran, make up that 
iron well, 

’Tis Sarsfield’s horse that wants the shoes, so mind 
not shot or shell.” 

“Ah, sure,” cried both, “the horse can wait — 
for Samfield’s on the w'nll. 

And where you go, we’ll follow, w'ith you to stand 
orfalll" 

The blacksmith i.Uhi'd his hammer, and iHsliod 
into the street. 

His ’prentice boys behind him, the ruthle.ss foe 
to meet — 

High on the breach of Limerick, with daimllcss 
liearts they stood. 

Where hoiivb-sliolla hnvst, ami shot fell thick, and 
redly ran the blood. 

“Now look you, hiowti-liahed Moian, and mark 
yon, swarthy Ned, 

I This day wo’ll prove the thieknus.s of niiiiiy a 
I Dutehniaii’s head I 
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[Mr. Fitzpatrick -wais perliaps the moat in- 
dosti'imia student f>f hia day of the careers 
of illuatnoiiB Irishmen, and one of our beat 
authorities on the social life of tlve past in 
our country. 

William John Fitzpatrick was born on 
August 31, 1830, and was educated at Clon- 
gowes Wood College. His first work of any 


imporkincH was The Lifn, ’fiiwm 
rmpondcMs of Jh-, Dopiti 
followed by a biography of I.ord 
and a work in defence of Lady f 
titled The Friends, Foes, and A a 
Lady Morgan, to wbi<di tircro ciwi 
Lady Morgan, her Career, Literan 
eonal. AneedotaC Jhotnom of 
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Hurrah ! upon their bloody path they’re mount- 
ing gallantly; 

And now the first that tops the breach, leave him 
to this and me 1” 

Tile first that gained the rampart, he wa.s a eap- 
tiiia brave, — 

A captain of the grenadiers, with blood-stained 
dirk and glaive ; 

He pointed, and he parried, hut it was all in vain, 

.Por fast through .skull and lielineb the hammer 
found his brain ! 

The next that topped the rampart, he was a colonel 
hold, 

bright, throngh the dust of battle, his helmet 
fliishod with gold. 

“Gold is no match for iron,” the doughty black- 
smith .said. 

As with that ponderous hammer ho cracked his 
foBinan’s head. 

“Hurrah for gallant Limoriek !” black Nod and 
Moran cried, 

As on the Dntchmou's leaden heads their hammers 
well they plied. 

A homh-sliell hurst between them-— one full with- 
out a gro.an, 

One leaped into the lurid air, and down the 
breach was thrown. 

“bravo .smith I brave smith!” cried Sansfield, 
“beware the treacherous mine I 

brave .smith! bravo smith ! full backward, or .surely 
death is thine!” 

The smith sprang up the rampart, and leaped the 
biood-stained wall, 

As high into the shuddering air wont focmen, 
breach, and all ! 

Up, like a red volcano, they thundered wild and 
high,— 

Spear, gun, and shatlerod standard, and foemcn 
through the sky ; 

And dark and hlooily was the shower that round 
the blacksmith fell; — 


He thought upon his 'prentice boys — they were 
avenged well. 

On foemoii and defenders a .silence gathered down; 

’Twas broken by a triumph shout that shook the 
ancient town, 

As out its heroes sallied, and bravely eliargod and 
.slew, 

And taught King William and his men what Irish 
hearts could do! 

Down rushed the sw'arthy blacksmith unto the 

He hammered on the foe's pontoon lo sink it, in 
tlic tide; 

The timber it was tough and strong, it took no 

“ Mavrono! 'twon’t break,” the blacksmith roared; 
“ I’ll try their licada again 1 ” 

Ho ruslied upon the flying innk.s — his liaiiimor 

For in through blood and hone it cra'.licd, through 
helmet mid through Jack ; 

He’s ta’oii a Holland eaptaiii, he, side the rod pon- 
toon. 

And “Wait you here,” ho boldly crle.s; “ I'll send 
you back full soon ! 

“Do,st SCO this gory haiiuncr? It crackoii aoino 
skulls to-day. 

And yours 'twill crack if yon don’t stand and list 
to wliat 1 .sayi — 

Hero! take it to your eiii'sbd king, and tell him 
softly too, 

'Twould he acquaiiitod with hie .skull, if lie wore 
here, not you 1 ” 

The blacksmith sought hia smiiiliy, and blow his 
hollows strong ; 

Ho .shod the steed of Sarslield, hut o’er it iiang no 
song. 

“Oeliono! my hoys arc dead,” ho cried; “their 
loss I’ll long dcidore, 

Hut comfort’s in my heart — their grave.s are red 
with foreign gorcl” 
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Whately ziext .■ippe.'ired; and tliiss was fol- 
lowed l3y Lord Mdwarcl Fitzgerald and Ms 
Betrayers (1869). In 1870 Mr. Fitzpatrick 
jirodnced a very interesting work ixnder the 
title of Ireland before the Union, and this was 
succeeded by a volume of even greater his- 
torical value, entitled The Sham Squire and 
the Informers of I'i'IS. The description of tliis 
remarkable figure in the history of Ireland is 
brought out clearly, arid the whole story is a 
striking 23ictarQ of the state of society at the 
troubled period iuirriediately before .‘.ind after 
the Act of Union. In 1878 a volume of plea- 
sant gossip under the title of Irish Wits and 
Worthies, iiioluding Dr. Lanigan, was pub- 
lished ; a life of Lever also came from his pen. 
He also wrote Historical Discoveries of the \ 
Days of Tone and Unmet, and was a frequent 
contributor to pei'iodical literature. His 
books make a long list, but by far the most | 
important wa.s The Secret Service tinder Pitt. 
U 0 was a inember of the Iloy.'i I Irish Academy 
and of the Dublin Tloyal (Society. He died 
in 1895.] 


AXECDOTES OF KEOdJl, THE lUlSTl 
MASSILLON. I 

(FEOM “nwsil WIM AND XVOIITHIKS. ”1) 

That love of hosiritablo and crmvivi.al )>loa- 
surc chars cieristic of the old school of Iri.sh 
ju’iesthood, and which our Iii.storian sought to | 
vindiciito against tiro aspersions of Giraldim 
Camhrensis, was not ojrly illnstral.cd in Lain - , 
g.an's own idioHyncmey, Imt in tli.at of his 
friend, tho Rev. Jvl. 15. Keogh, as well. The 
latter w;is hoMpitiible to a fault, ;i,nd would 
almost coin his heart into gold to give away; 
while logitiinate ereditors, as is often the f.a- I 
shion with literary men, were invariably left 
unpaid. A merchant to whom Mr. Keogh 
was indebted, knowing that he would have no 
chaiiee of a settlement if directly .•ii)plieil for, 
aijpealt'd to him with the rejireseutation that, 
as he was in great diflicultic's, .a peemii.'ny loan 
woxdd be specially aecejitable. 'The [treachor 
replied that he could not give it just then, but 
if the apjilic.'iiil woxdd come and (lino with him 
on till! foUcjwiug (Sunday ho would try mcau- 
xvhile to make out the loan for him somehow 
or aiLollior. The money w.as duly la-oduecd, 
and the mercliaiit, full of expreasioua of grati- 
tude, romindiug him of his old chain), rotiirned 
the ovo'jdus to Father Koogh,who heneeforth 


regarded him with feelings not altogether 
Ijatei'iial. 

As a natur.il consequence of the i)orvoi'se 
lirincqde which he cultivated. Father Keogh 
was constantly in debt and difficulties. One 
day, when disrobing after delivering a charity 
senuon in Wliitefriar Street Chajjel, where a 
vast crowd had congregated to hear huii sur- 
pa.ss himself, two bailiffs stalked into the 
sacristy, and placing him in a covered e.ir 
drove off in triunqili. I)r. Sivratt good- 
mituredly accomiiauied his friend, and as they 
neared the Bhe)'ifl’’.s prison one of the ollicei’s, 
imlling out a }>istol, said; “ Father Keogli, I 
kiioxv your ixopul.arity, and in ease you appeal 
to the raoh, I draw the trigger.” The idol of 
the pcoide suhniitted to his fate with the dos- 
peixite resignation he had .so often inoiiloated 
i in his sermons, and turning to Dr. Biivatt said; 
“My dear fiiend, I jun airested at the suit 

I evidently of II - the coaeli-niidvei'. Go 

to him and arrange it.” The go(,(d priest did 
as re((iiestod, and retuined to the prison with, 
a rocei])! in full, whieh he consitlei ed equiva- 
hmt to an order for tho lih(!i'iition of hi.s fricxid. 
Rut the document proved futile; it turned out 
tli.’i.t .Ml'. Keogh was ai'rested Jit tlie suit of an 
utterly different ei'cditor, and the gleo of the 
coach-maker, who never expected to bts paid, 
was only oquiilled hy Mr, ICeogh’s dismay.” 

The litte Rev. .1, Lalor, P.P. of Atlij, the 
former eoadjutorof Father .Keogh at Raldoyle, 
used to tell tlnit his euriites, a.s they could 
never get one farthing from him, were gene- 
rally mo.st slia))bily clad, .'ind tried to console 
themselves hy the reflection that iji this j'e- 
iqiect they resemhlod our Lord’s ilisciides, win) 
were .sent without scrii) or stall'. Air. Lain)', 
at last losing jvatienee, reefed the kne,e of his 
smidl-olothes, and fm'uished with this .st.arUiiig 
argument waited uiioiitliejiastor and claimed 
the in'ice of a new one. “ Aly dear fellow,” Wiis 
the rc])ly, “I luive not a farthing in the world ; 
but if you go into that dressi.ng-rooin yonder 
you niivy take your choice of four.” 

The late Dr. M 1 was in the liaiiit of 

paying Fatliei' Keogh, when in tlelica te lie.dth, 
a. xdsit every Wediiesday, and reniainintj to 
(line with liim. One evening the doctor ih aulc 
moi'e than freely, ;ind advised no end of 
draughts of less ])a.Iatahle fl.'ivoiir. Wimn 
hiking leave, M.r. Koogli placed !i ci'uiniiled 
paj(er in his hand. The doctor’s knock wms 


'■= 'riiis, lUia aoToi'iil ollior iiiincdotes which fidlew, n un) 
uoniinimbiited hy tlio Jalo Vury lltv. Dr. Spratt, fiili 
January, 1S71. Dr. .Sprntt died, uiiiversally rcKiottud, 
27th May. ISTl. 
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heard betimes next morning. “1 called,” said 
lie, “to repre.se«t a slight mistake. Oulyfancy, 
you gave me an old permit imjtead of a note.” 
The reply was cool : “You (iaunot cari-y more 
than a certain amount of whisky without a 
permit; 1 saw that you had exceeded the 
proper quantum.” Father Michael Keogh’s 
powers of sarcasm, often most capriciously and 
dyspeptically exercised, were withering. A 
priest who had formerly been a Jesuit was 
lionized at a dinner where Mr. Keogh was 
jiresent. “I think, sir,” he exclaimed from 
the end of the table, “you were a Jesuit, but 
have since left the order.” A. stiiF bow was 
the reply. “Judas was also in tlie society of 
Jesus,” proceeded his tormentor, “but he took 
the cord and died a Franciscan.” 

But Fr. Keogh’s forte, after pulpit oratory, 
was rare powers of histrionic mimicry. He 
was once invited by the late good though 
eccentric pa.stQr of Luleek to preach a charity 
sermon. After delivering a powerful appeal, 
which melted many of the audieuce to tears, 
Father Keogh proceeded to read aloud some 
papers, containing parochial anuounceraeiite, 
which the parish priest had placed in liis hands 
for that purpose. But the most illiterate 
member of the assembled flock .at once per- 
ceived that Mr. Keogh, hy liis tone and ges- 
ture, was mimicking the peculiarities of their 
primitive pastor. The latter was not .slow in 
recognizing his own portrait, and starting up 
from a seat of honour which he occupied be- 
neath the pulpit, exclaimed; “You Dublin 
]iickeen, was it for this 1 invited you to 
Duleek?’’ 

How an ecclesiastic, whose brow wlien en- 
gaged in delivering a divine mes.sage seemed 
not unsnited for the mitre, could .sometimes 
suffer the cap and bells to usurp its place can 
be accounted for in no other way than that 
vagaries of this sort formed part of the eccen- 
tricity of his liigh genius. He had a keen eye 
to detect the weaknesses or absurdities of his 
neighbour, but was utterly blind to his own. 
In hearing these anecdotes of this remarkable 
Irisbman— which are now told publicly for 
the first time~it is diiiicnlt to associate them 
with one whose prestige wi«s of the mo.st bi'il- 
liivnt and exalted character. Since Dean Kir- 
wan preached, there hsul not appeared a more 
irresistible or impressive pulpit orator. Hun- 
dreds of Protestants daily attended his con- 
troversial sermons; and vre have beard them 
say tliat it was a rare treat to heai' Father 
Keogh answering in the evening the polemical 
propositions enunciated from the pulpit by the 


Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan in the morning. 
He was entitled to the receipts talcen at some 
of these evening sermons. Fathoi- Miiiphy, 
his prior, handed him on one of these occa- 
sions £2, 10s. “I viewed the congregation,” 
said Mr. Keogh, “ .and there wjis more than 
J4, 10s. present.” “Granted,” replied hia 
superior, “but you owe me £2 for leu yoais, 
and I had no other means of getting paid.” 
“Those who know me,” observed Dr. WilliH, 
in a communication to the author, “are aware 
that I never waa given to weeping, especially 
in iny younger djays; but I do declare that 
during a course of Lenten sermons in Church 
Street, Keogh had every one of the congrega- 
tion in tears, including myself, whom he had 
so often previously, in private, convuLsed witli 
laughter.” 

The old magazine from which aii extract 
has been already culled opens with wi elabo- 
rate sketch of the Eev. M. B. Keogh : “The 
practice of extemporary preaching, so judi- 
ciously encouraged or enfitvced by the Clu'irdi 
of Rome,” it states, “is admirably calculated 
to call forth the powers and the resources of 
such a iniud as Mr. Keogh’s, He is evidently 
of a quick and ardent tempovanieiit, .swayed 
by sudden impulse, aud often, in the hurrying 
moment of oxciteiuont, carried beyond himself 
by a species of inspiration. To tie down sudi 
.a man to his notes would be to extinguish 
half his enthusiasm; it would be a sort of in- 
tellectual sacrilege— an insult to the majesty 
of gouiuH.” M.'r. Keogh’s bucccb.s as a preacher 
was not due to connuauding appearance, for, 
like Gurr.an’s, it seems to have been f.ar from 
prepo,ssesBing. Ho had tlie same powers of 
mind and eye as Curran, who was wont to 
observe that it oo.st him half-an-honr longer to 
reach the hearts of the jury than it would have 
taken a le.ss ropulsive-fe!iture(l man with the 
same m-gumente. “See him in the sea.son of 
Lent,” observes a contemporary critic, “for, 
probably, the fortieth time, standing unrobed 
before the unornameuted altar, without text, 
form, or genuflexion, .starting aolonmly but 
abruptly upon his subject. Mark the extcml- 
ing of his arm, the ]jcuutrati)jg glance of his 
kindled eye; hear his deep, mdlow, and im- 
pressive tones; listen to his rich, impaHsioued, 
spirit-stirriug iliction,and thou say, if you can, 
that you feel the absence of line ftiatures, 
courtly manners, or commanding .stature.” 
And yet we are not aware that the aurmons 
of tluB great orator exist in any accessible 
form. Nor is the loss, porhtips, n-s great n-s 
might at first sight he supposed. As in the 
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case of Dean Kirwaii — -whose printed sei’mons 
are tmworthy of his high reputation — the 
great eftect of Father Keogh’s pulpit oratory 
seenia, on /'osi mortem examination, due rather 
to the manner than the matter. Dr. Spratt, 
having got a discourse of his reported, pre- 
sented him with the proof-sheets for con-ec- 
tion; hut, although accurately taken down, 
Mr. Keogh would not believe that he had 
delivered it in that form, and, filled with dis- 
gust, tore up the sheets and irrevocably can- 
celled the sermon. 

Mr. Keogh, during hia hours of relaxation, 
exhibited all the exuberance of a liberated 
school-boy on the playground. A gentleman, 
who we fear played cards rather for profit 
than pleasure, having one evening at Eaheny 
pocketed pool after pool with complacent rapa- 
city, at last, having secured an unusually large 
“hawl,” suddenly stood up and dechu’ed it was 
time to leave. Keogh, with the utmost good 
humour, replied tlint it wa-s too early to break 
up, and that he should give his ho.st and 
friemls an opportunity of retrieving their losses. 
But the man of lucre, with pleasant banter, 
extricated himself from the playful, “collar- 
ing’- of hia friends; and just as he had reached 
tlio hall, I’r. Keogh caught him in his mus- 
cular grip, and, turning him upside down, the 
entire contents of his pockets fell iii a loud 
avalauclio to the ground. The money was 
gathered up, the gamester returned, and the 
play continued with varying success until a 
later hour. This anecdote was told by tlie 
butler of tlie house, who at least was a cou- 
siderable gainer by the incident. 

“ An idle brain is the devil’s workshop,” 
was an apothegm of his own concoction, which 
his audience heard him utter more than once. 
Two otlier favourite expressions of his were, 
“tinselled vanity” ami “featliered foppery,” 
and he declared inextinguishable war against 
both. Like Curran, Moore, and other gi'eat 
contempoi'arie.s, Mr. Keogh’s origin was hum- 
ble, He never shrank from avowing it man- 
fully, and, we rather think, used those avowals 
as physic to purge the ])ride engendered by 
public adulation. The father of the Irish 
Massillon was a coffin-maker in Cook Street.* 
A friend asked him one day, “How is your 


1 Mr. Keogh -svorlced at the trnrto to a time liimseU. 
He useil to say, that when iieojile fmilted eoillns, bocauso 
Of iinsiijhtly knots in tho woo«l, he would reply t “ Oh, I 
enn hide them with an imgel or two,*' .Father Keogh ia- 
hei'itecl his talent from his mother, who kept a school. 
.He was such an apt scholar, that the usual period for 
theological study was considorahly abridged in his favour. 


father?” “Oh,” replied Keogh with a very 
long visage, “I left him working for death !” 

Nevertheless, the sire saw the sou down; 
aird his death occurred under the following 
circumstances. In attempting to attain an 
almost celestial degree of perfection as de- 
liverer of divine messages, he sank from 
Scylla into the jaws of Cliarybdis. Somewhat 
erroneously supposing that his articulation was 
not quite as distinct iis fonnerly, he desired a 
dentist to puU out all his front teeth, aud to 
insert a false set in their room. Dental science 
was not then in its prime — the cure proved 
far- woi-ae than the disease. The clumsy tusks 
which had been substituted for nature’s teeth 
obstructed rather than facilitated the flow of 
his oratory ; but, .still worse, they refused to 
perform the office of mastication. Dy,3pepsia, 
with a hundred other ills, were fostered in 
this way, and Mr. Keogh rapidly sank beneath 
their sap}>ing influence. One of his last letters, 
written from hia father’s house in Cook Street, 
where he died, was addressed to Dr. Sprutt, 
begging his prayers. But, like Curran — whose 
physican remarked to biiu, a day or two before 
Ilia death, that ho seemed to cough with greater 
diificulty, and was greeted with the re]»ly; 
“That is very strange, for I have been jirac- 
tising all night” — Keogh also had his joke at 
that solemn lioiu-. A priest, famous for follow- 
ing tho fo.x-houndsi having paid him a visit, 
Keogh in a voice hardly audible muttered, 
“Ah, Father John, you wore alwa3'-s in at the 
death.” Mr. Keogh did not long survive his 
friend Dr. Lauigau. He died 9th Scptemlier, 
1831, .aged foi-ty-three yearn. A tablet to bis 
memory, inscribed with a very eulngiatiii 
epitaph, is ei'ected in the Eoman Catholic 
Chureli, Baldoyle; but his remains repose in 
the v.aults of SS. Michael aud John, Exchange 
Street, Dublin. 


Forgetting present sorrow,s in the contem- 
plation of the past, Dr. Lanigan loved to 
wander through picturesque fields, fertile with 
bright memories, and to moralize on the 
mutability of human happiness and fame. 
Young was never so happy as when wander- 
ing solitary through a churchyard, and court- 
ipgthoughts of gloom. Lanigan wa,s also gir'cn 
to the society of the dead; but ho derived 
more than thoughts of gloom from the aasocia- 
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tioii. Tiiti old graveyard of Fiiigks, the happy 
asylum for the poor sufferer, s who at hist died 
in .Dr. ilarty’s ao-oallod asylum, lay close by. 
To this rural cemetery, where Lanigaii himself 
WHS de.stiued ere long to .sleep, he ofteu bent 
hi.s course, aud mused araoug the graves of 
priests aud prelates, apostles and apo,states,i 
knights and patriots, niiulmeii and aiigoa, aud 
the rude rm-cfathevs of the hanilot. Here 
judges rest. — judged according to their works 
—among the graves of some whose lai-cenies 
earned early deatli ; commanders, too, .skilled 
in killing— at last laid low themselves and 
shepherds sleep with the flock wliom for forty 
years they had giuu-ded with unsleeping vigi- 
lauoe.'* The good had iiassed awa)', hut other 
lo:,-cs were more legitimately deiJored by Hi’. 
Laiiigim. He bcmoiuied tlie loss of that 
valuable memoir of St. Ciinice, wbich, as Usher 
records, had long been preserved, witliin Fin- 
gliis Abbey; and tbe old stone cross, defaced 
by the ieonoclastichandsof Oroiu well’s soldiers, 
roeeived,womay he a.sHiired,a tear of syngiatlij'. 

Beneatli tlie dark shelter of the yews planted 
by Canico’s own h.and, ho thouglit of the ter- 
rible conserjnenee.s whicli, OambrenaiH tells us, 
pursued the English archem who s.acj-ilegion.sly 
de.Sjioiled tlieiu to make how.s. Sometimes the 
old man found himself iu Donsoghly Castle-- 
at other times in Driimcoudra churchyard, 
where Grose ami Gandon — both names dear 
to Ireland— sleep ; and ono day at tliis time a 
black hearse, nodding its white iflumes, might 
be .seen w'eudiiig its way thither, and iuelosiiig 
the mortal part of a, gifted young iioot, '.I’liomas 
Furlong, to whom Lanig.au had often slmwii 
considei'ate attention when a reader at the 
Royal Diihlin Society. Previous to his death 
iu lii'27 Lauigau occasionally met him at Fin- 
glas, which the iJoct had often visited, aud 
under the signature of ‘“The Hermit in Ire- 
land,” contributed sorne siiarkling dcscnjitions 
of its many sports to T/ie London mid DnUin ' 
MagaiiM fur 1826. It is rather remarkable ' 
that, like Lauigau, Furlong was fond of wan - 1 
dcrings and ponderings in the very district to i 
>yliich his body w.as consigned; and hia poem, I 
“ITpon Drunicondra-road I sti-olled," will 
long live.'* Another Finglas brooder about this 
time was the once noisy Watty Cox, now re- 
tired from the storm of politics. He out- 
lived Lanigan by a few years, and received 

> The Eiiv .Sanmel Mason, a Eom.ni Cntliolio priest. 
Iiavtaff rciiil liis recantation hi Cliriat Cliuiuh hoforo .'Ur 
M, Syduoy, rouoived, ih 16fi7, the Uving of ElnsliiB; tut. 
(lying in the foUowhie yow. was tmied in this ohurcls 
yard. ■ 

“ kwon koddlngton is Interred hero; (dso fiolcinol 


the last sacraments from the ]):iBtor of Finglaa. 
—Tlie atmosphere of .Fiugliw was holy :md 
wholesome. Anciently a rural bishopric, the 
Annals of the Four Masters mcord the deatlis 
of nuiiiy of its abbots aud prelates. In the 
year 1800, during .s(3iiie excavations at Ifijiglas, 
a coffin was discovered containing Uui remaiiiB 
of a bishop in vcmavkalile preservation as if 
embalmed. The hand still graspied the cr(.v/.i(;i', 
aud even the episcopal ring still .shone upon 
the .finger. The mitre a,nd vestments were 
also in compai'.atively gooil jire.sei'vation. A 
medical gentlema,n in the neiglibonrhood, 
more curious than reverential, anxious to as- 
certain VA'hetber any process of emlialmnient 
had been pursued, disinterred the r(.<uiMiiiiii, 
and removed a portion of the face, 'riie rod or 
(who is by law custodian of tlie oliurdiyard) 
very properly threatened h;gal proceedings, 
and eom))clled the gentleman iu (piedion In 
replace the body and close the grave. . , . 

Paatoral peace (illcd the jilaei', broken only 
Ity the melodious eliirping of birds, llie disbmt 
tinkle of the shccp-bell, or tlm geull(' murmur 
of the river, -which, as Jocelyn tells uti, ,St. 
Patrick crossed after performing several mir- 
acles at Fiuglas. At eventide, 'tin true, an 
im])oi'taiit aud somewhat noisy visitor regu- 
larly came, jiroseiitliig iu its jaijiid, red, pano- 
ramic pi'ogrcss down the villagi'hill a mil. un- 
iutorcating object. .A merry bugle, rsiislng 
distant echoes, announces the iidvenl. of the 
Antrim Royal Mtiil, ite passeugern frv.im “th(.v 
Black .North” white with dust, a.ud dashtid 
Iiy horses’ .foam, but vvitli counteiianeea ji.'iy- 
oiialy radiant at the prospect of a long aud 
tediou.s journey soon ending, and “tlie liouesl. 
welcome frank tiud free” of exj)(i(it!int I'rieiuls 
iu .Duljlin. Tlie chantpirig hov.stti jiaii-o for a 
moinent boforo a shebeen to allow .some vvi'nry 
traveller to wash the dust out of IiIb throat ; 
the hor-ccu/h receives his alms, and mutlcrs 
“God-s])eed !” the guard ei'ie.v “All right!” 
sees that the priming in. his bhmdevbu".s is 
safe; and aw'ay they go aga,iu, now hid irmn 
view by iuterpoaiug trees, while aiiou tlio 
seaidet and gold of the guard peoii out rapidly 
boro and there among the iiiteratici c of I, heir 
branches. The clatGr of l,h(> hoi.iirf hook gra- 
dually dies away, and tho nciglibourliood oneo 
more relapses into arejanc whieli tlm Inm/ing 
of tho drone alone dislairbs. 

Bridges, Captain Muwer, ami otliors, whose iiiilitiivy aor- 
Viaes awi duly enuinoratod. 

5 One stone over .Katlier Benson roeerds tluit Inr forty 
years Iiu wim tlm seiilinm of li'iiigliis, 

* A notice of Tliomns I’lirloiig will tie fimnd in tho 
flaUnel, vol. ii. p. 
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[It lias often been neraarked that the British 
government has found its best administrators 
in Irishmen, and Lord Diifferin was certainly 
a remarkable example in favour of the truth 
of this proposition. It was given to him so 
suooBSsfully to conduot the government of one 
of the greatest British dependencies as to 
depart from it amid the regrets of all parties 
and creeds, though in that dejiendency party 
and creed are marked by peculiar acrimony. 
It was also his fortune to be contended for 
by rival politicians at home, and to be offered 
a high and difficult office by the chief of the 
party to which he had always been opposed. 

The Eight Hon. Frederick Temple Black- 
wood, Earl of Duiierin. was son of the fourth 
Baron Dufferin, and was born in 1836. His 
mother — whoso romantic history we have 
already referred to^ — was the granddaughter 
of Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, and tlms he 
was one more of the Jong list of Sheridans who 
have proved tliat wit can run in families. 
He was educated at Eton, and Christ Clniroh, 
O.'ilord, but did not take a degree. He was 
still a minor when, in 1841, he succeeded to 
iii.s father’s title. His first entrance into 
ollioial life was one of those small honoi'aiy 
offices attached to the court, and his first 
literary production was a narrative of a visit 
he made to Ireland during 1846-7, under the 
title of Nanatim of a Journey from Oxford 
to SMbhoreen during the Tear of the Irish 
Famine. In February, 1855, he formed one 
of the numerou.s train whic.h accompanied 
Lord .John Eussoll to Vienna. In 1800 ap- 
peared the first work that drew p.articular 
attention to Iris name. In this book there 
is abundant evidence of those great gifts of 
humorous observation which were his delight- 
ful eluiracteristic. He had in the pre.vious 
year made a voyage in his yacht to Iceland, 
and an account of his .stay in that island ap- 
peared in Letters from lligh Latitudes. This 
Iiook 1 Kibbles over wifli fun, and a description 
of an Icelandic dinner-party, which wo quote, 
can be read by few, we, think, without aching 
sides. 

In 1800 Lord Dufferin made wliat may be 
called hi.s first real entrance into official life. 
He was in that year sent to Syria as British 


commissioner, for the purpose of enquiring 
cruelties which had been practi.sed by 
Tmkish officials on l;he Christian population. 
He pursued his investigations with releiitle.sa 
vigilance, and administered condign punish- 
ment to the niost notable malefactors. The 
home authorities were thoroughly satisfied 
with his action, and he was made a K.C.E. 
In 1864 he became for a while imder-seere- 
tary for India; and during the year 1866 
he acted as under-secretary for war. 

When Mr. Gladstone wa.s raised to power 
in 1868 Lord Dufferin \va.s made chajiocllor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster — an office with 
undefined dutieia, which constituted him — as 
he wittily described it — “maid of all work” 
to the ministry. In 1873 ho was apjjointed 
governor-general of Canada. Never, as we 
liave already said, was there a more success- 
ful ruler. The Oiangeman aud the Bouuui 
Catholic, the Conservative and the Eiidical, 
alike bout under the iiifluonce of his dear 
judgment, iiis impartial action, his pleas- 
ant manners, and bewitching tongue. The 
speeches which he made have been eolleetcd 
into volume form by more than one enter- 
prising pulilishor, and they can be read 
with a pleasure that one rarely csjietiuncos 
w'bon perusing in print spoken adrire.sses. 
Their chief characteri.stics are a lofty tono 
of feeling, bright wit, and, oce-asioiuilly, grtiiit 
eloquence. On hi.s retirement from the Ca- 
nadian governorship he was chosen by Lord 
Beaconsfield as British amba.sHadoi' at the 
ooni't of St. Petersburg. He was aft orwards 
ambassador at the Ottoman Court, and in 
1884 was appointed governor-geueral of India. 
He was ambassador to Italy and to France. 
From 1891 to 1895 he was Lord Wauleii of 
the Cinque ports, and Coiustahle of Dover 
Castle. In 1890 he was elected Lord riector 
of St. Andrew’s University. Me was made 
an Earl of the United Kingdom in 1671, was 
president of the Geographical Souiel.y, iiuil an 
honorary Lij.D. of ITarvard Uiiivorsity. 

Lord Dufferin had a true h(jl])niate in 
his wife during his brilliani: career. She 
also is a mcanber of an historic liish family, 
being daughtei" of the late Captain A r chibald 
Eowan Hamilton. 

This most hrilliant Irishman died, to the 
regret of all creeds and parties, in IffOS.] 
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AN lOEIiANDIG MNNBK. | 

(PEOli: “ USTTISnS I'HOM high tATITlIDIiS.”) I 

Yesterday— 110— the day boPore — in fact I 
forget the date of the day--I don’t believe it 
had one- all I know is, I have not boon in 
bed since, — we dined at the Governor’s; — 
though dinner is too modest a term to apjily 
to the entertainment. 

The invitation was for four o’clock, and at 
lialf-past three we imllcd ashore in the gig; I, 
innocent that I wais, in a well-fitting white 
waistcoat. 

The Government House, like all the other.?, j 
is built of wood, on the top of a liilloek ; the i 
only accession of dignity it can boast being a j 
little bit of mangy kilclum-garden that hangs 
down in front to the road, like a soiled apron. | 
'riiere was no lock, handle, hell, or knocker to 
the door, but immediately on onr ajiproach ti i 
.servant presented biiuself, and iishurod us into 
the room where Count Trampe was waiting 
to weleonie ns. After having been jiresented 
to hi.s wife we proceeded to shake banda with 
the other guests, most of whom I already 
knew; and I was glad to find that, at all 
events in Icel.and, peojile do not consider it 
necessary to pass the ten minutes which pre- 
cede tile annonneoment of dinner as if they liad 
assembled to assist at the opening of their 
entertainer’s will, in.stead of his oysters, 'rtio 
company consisted of tiie chief dignitaries of 
the island, ineluiling the bislioji, the eliief- 
jnstioe, &e. &v., some of them in niiiform, and 
all with holiday faces. As soon as the iloor i 
was opened Count Trampe tucked me under 
his arm— two otlier gentlemen did the same | 
to my two comjianions— and wo streamed into ^ 
the dining-room. ’I’lie table was very pi-elLily | 
arranged with flowers, jilate, and a forest of 
ghw.sea. Fitzgerald and I were pkced on | 
either side of onr host, the other guests, in 
due order, beyond. On my left sat the rector, j 
and opposite, next to Fitz, the chief physician 
of the island. Then began a series of traus- i 
actions of which I have no distinct rceollee- 
tiou; in fact, the events of the next iiv'e hours 
recur to ine in as great disarray as reappear 
the ve.stigeH of a country that has been dis- 
figured by some deluge. ... 

I gather, then, from evidence— internal and < 
otherwise— that the dinner was excellent, and 
that we were helped in Benjamite proportions; 
but as before the soup was finished I was 
already hard a,t work hob-nobbing with my ! 


two neighbours, it is not to bo expecteil f 
sliould remember the bill of fare. 

With the peculiar manuer.s used iii Hcaiidi- 
naviau skoal-drinking 1 was already well ac- 
quainted. I.U the nice conduct of a wiue- 
ghuss i knew that 1 excelled, and having an 
hereditary bon-ov of heel-taps, 1 }ivcpiired wit h 
a firm heart to respond to tlie friendly provo- 
cations of my host. 1. only wish yon could 
have seen how his kind face beamed with, 
approval when I chinked my tinst Inmqiev 
against his, and having ei iiptied it at a draught, 
turned it towards him bottom ujiwards with 
the orthodox twist, fclooii, however, things 
began to look more serious even tlian 1, had 
expected. I know well that to refu.se a 
toiist, or to half empty your glass, was con- 
sidered ehuvlwh. J had come dolermineil fo 
accept my Inist’s ho,s])if alily as ccirdially a.s il 
wa.s oli'ered. I wa.s willing, at a piu(,ih, to 
pajier de ma penonne ; should he not be con- 
tent with seeing me tit Ids table. 1 wjw read;), 
if need were, to remain midi'r itl bid at (he 
rate we wore then going it heeined probable 
this ccrasumnmtioji would lake jilace before 
the second coui'so ; so, after having exchanged 
a dozen rounds of sherry and chanipagne wi(h 
I my two neighbours, 1 protemled not to ob 
1 serve that my glass had been refilled ; and, 
I like the sou, -captain, who, slijipiug from be 
I tween his two opponenls, left lliem to bla.’e 
away at each other the long night tbrengb, 
withdrew' from the combat. Hut it would 
not do; with untasted bumpers and dejeided 
faces they iiolilely waited until 1 should give 
the signal for a roueival of Ao*'fililitis, an tlioy 
well deserved to bo called. 'J,'hou then* came 
over UK! a horrid, wicked feeling. Wind if 1 
should endeavour to Iloor the < hivernoi', ami 
.so literally turn the tables on him ! J L w Li iie 
1 had lived for live-and-twenty y(>am witliont 
touoliing wine,-- but was not 1 my greii(- 
grandfather’.s gro.'it-grandson, ami an fiish 
peer to boot ! Were there not traditions, too, 
on the other side of the house, of cjnska of 
claret brought up itito the dining-room, the 
door looked, and tlie key thrown oid; of the 
window? With sueh .'intecedenls to i.uslain 
me, 1 ought to be able to hold my ow n ;Lg;iin.it 
the staunchest toper in b;elaml ! No, witli a 
devil glittering in my left eye, 1 winked d**.- 
fiuuoo right and loft, and away we ivent at it 
again for another five-ami -forty minutes. Al. 
last their fire slackened : I bail pari iidly <ptel)ed 
lioth the Governor ami tbe reel nr, ;ind still 
survived. It is true 1 did net, feel eomfort- 
ablc; but it was in the neiglilaanbood of my 
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waistooatj not my head, I suffered. “I am 
not well, but I will not out,” I soliloquized, 
with Lepidus ' — “ So; fioi ri irripan” I would 
have added, had I dared. Still the neck of 
the banquet was broken — Fitzgerald's chair 
was not yet empty, — could we hold out per- 
haps a quarter of an hour longer our reputa- 
tion was establi.sh6d ; guess then my hon'or, 
when the Icelandic doctor, shouting his fa- 
vourite dogma by way of battle cry, “Si tri- 
gintis guttis, morbuin curare velis, erras,” 
gave the signal for an unexpected onslaught, 
and the twenty guests poured down on me in 
succession. I really thought I should have 
run away from the house ; but the true family 
blood, I suppose, began to show itself, and 
with a calmness almost frightful, I received 
them one by one. 

After this began the public toasts. 

Although up to this time I had kept a cer- 
tain portion of my wits about me, the subse- 
quent hours of the entertainment became 
henceforth developed in a dreamy mystery. 
I can perfectly recall the look of the sheaf of 
glasses that stood before me, six in number ; 
I could draw the pattern of each : I remember 
feeling a lazy wonder they should always be 
full, though I did nothing but empty them, — 
and at last solved the phenomenon by con- 
cluding I had become a kind of Dauaid, whose 
punishment, not whose sentence, had been re- 
versed : then suddenly I felt as if I were dis- 
embodied, — a distant spectator of my own 
performances, and of the feast at which my 
person remained seated. The voices of my 
hast, of the rector, of the chief-justice, be- 
came thin and low, as though they reached 
me through a whisperijig tube ; and when I 
rose to speak it was as to an audience in an- 
other sphere, and in a language of another 
state of being : yet, however unintelligihle to 
myself, I must have been iu some sort under- 
stood, for at the end of each sentence cheers, 
faint as the roar of waters on a far-off strand, 
floated towards me ; and if I am to believe a 
report of the proceedings subsequently shown 
us, I must have become polyglot in my cups. 
According to that report it seems the Gover- 
nor threw off (I wonder he did not do some- 
thing else), with the queen’s health in French, 
to wliich I responded in tlie same language. 
Then the rector, in English, proposed my 
health, — under the circumstances acruel mock- 
ery,— but to wliich, ill a.s I was, I responded 
very gallantly by drinking to the beaux yeux 


of the Countess. Then somebody else drank 
success to Great Britain, and I see it was fol- 
lowed by really a very learned discouise by 
Lord D. in honour of the ancient Icelaudcra ; 
during which he alluded to their discovery of 
America, and Columbus’ visit. Then came a 
couple of speeches in Icelandic, after which 
the bishop, in a magnificent Latin oration of 
some twenty minutes, a second time proposes > 
my health ; to which, utterly at my wits’ end, 

I had the audacity to reply in the same lan- 
guage. As it is fit so great au effort of ora- 
tory should not perish, 1 send you some of its 
choicest specimens : — 

“ Viri illustres,” I began, “ insolitus ut sum 
ad publicum loqueudum, ego propero respoii- 
dere ad complimeutum quod recto reverendus 
prelaticus mihi fecit, in proponeudo raeam 
salutem: et supplico vos credere quod mul- 
tiim gratifloatus et fiattificatus sum honore tarn 
distincto. 

“ Bihere, viri illustres, res est, quai in omni- 
bus tonis, ‘ doimim veuit ad homhium negotia 
et pectora;’^(l) requirit ‘haustum longum, 
haustum fortem, et haustum omnes simul ;’ (2) 
ut caiiit poeta, ' unum tactum Naturas totum 
orbem facit cousanguiueum,’ (3) et hominis 
natura est — hibere (4). 

“Viri illustres, altorum est sautimentuni 
eqiialiter universale: terra oomniunis super 
quam .septentriouales et meridionales, efidein 
euthusiasmft conveniro possunt: est necesse 
quod id nominarem? Ad pulchrum sexuiu 
devotio ! 

“‘Amor regit pidatium, castra, lucum;’ (0) 
Dubito sub quo capite vestram jucundam 
civitatem numeriU'C debeam. Palatiuml non 
regem! castra? non militea! lucum? non 
ullam arborem habetis! Tameu Oupido von 
dominat baud aliter quam alios, — et virginum 
Islaudavum pulchritudo per omnes regionea 
cognita est. 

“Bibamus salutem earum, et coufusionem 
ad omnes baeularios ; speramus quod ese oarsx^ 
et benedict® creatur* inveuient tot maritos 
quot velint, — quod geminos quottanis habeant, 
et quod earum filise, matermim exemplum 


s Ab the hapyuiesa of those quotations suemoii to pro- 
ilnce a very pleasing eitcet on my auilitors, I subjoin a 
translation of them for tlio benellt of tlio uiilcaTOed - 

1. “Comes home to men’s business and bosoms. 
Paterfamilias, Times. 

2. "A long pull, a strong pull, nud ii pull all togothor, ’’ 
— Nelson at the Nile. 

3. " One touch of uaturu malccs the whole world kin” 
—Jeremy Benlham. 

i. Apothegm by tho Into Lord Mouiituoil'oehoiisc. 

6. “ Love ndos tlio court, tho ciinii), tlie grove. Kcniir ■ 
able Beie. 


' Antony and Cleopatra. 
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sejfiuentes, gontom iBLiiidioam perpetuent in 
siBoula sieculorum.” 

The Inst wrcls mechanically rolled ont, in 
the same “ore rotunda” with Avliich the poor 
old iJi'iui of CHiriatelmrch used to liiiisli Jiis 
Gloria, &c., in the ciithedrid. 

Then followed nioro speeches,— a gi'eiit 


chinking of glasses,— a Babel of conversa 
—a kind of daneo rontid tlie table, ^vllm' 
snccessivoly gave each nlteruate hand, i 

the last figure of the |jiiiii-ei‘K, a hi- 

enihmce from tlni Govan'iioi',— and liual 
sihiiice, daylight, and fresh air, as we s! 
bled foi'th into the street. 


JOHN OASIIEL HOEY. 

Bonn 1828 — Died 1892. 


[John Ca.shel Hoey was born in Dundalk, I 
county Lotitli, in 1838, and wa,s the eldest S(ui 
of Mr. Cashel E. Hoey of that town, and I 
some time of Charleston, South Carolina. .Ho j 
was one of the many young men of literary 
ability who wore attracted by the Young ' 
Ireland movement, and lie gave iu his adlio- j 
sion to the party just on the eve ef tlio out- 
break of 1848. Whim, in the following year, 
the suppre.ssed Fation was revived by Sir 
0. G. Dutt'y, Mr. Hoey became cliief of the 
staff. Subsequently ho was joint proprietor, 
and wlien Sir Charles went to Australia, in the 
eiroinnstfinces narrated on page 170 of this 
volume, Mr. Hooy occupied the editm ial chair. 
In 1858 he disposed of his intcrr.st in the 
paper to Mr. A. M. Sidlivan and loft Ireland. 
He was called to the English liar in 1801. 

In his new liome Mr. Hoey still followed 
the litcvaiy calling, and in 18(55 lie hecamo 
connected with a remarkable man, and a 
periodical which exercised conaiderahle sway 
over certain religions and political schools of 
thought. Mr, W. G. Ward was at tliat period 
editor of the DvMm Raviaw, and Mr. Hoey 
became his as.sociate in this work, and so re- 
mained until 1879, when the quarterly passed 
tmder a cMerent directorate. Mr. Hoey had 
meantime entered on an official careei', having 
been for some years a member of the Board 
of Advice in London for the colony of Vic- 
toria, For a time, also, ho held the position 
of socrotary to the ageii t-gcneral for the colony 
in England. In 1874 he transfciTcd his ser- 
vices to the New Zealand office, holding the 
.same jiosition to the agent-general; and in 1879 
ho again returned bo the Victorian ministry, 
where he hold the office of secretary for some 
years. Mr. Hoey was a knight of the orders 
of Malta, Este, Pius IX, Francis I, and La 
Giu'idad. In 18.58 he married Frances, widow 
of Mr. Adam Murray Stewart. He died in 
London in 1892. 


Mr. Hoey republished a few of his i 
remarkable essays, but the liu'gu majoii' 
them lie hidden in the jiages of l lui JJi 
Review. This is to he regrottcil, for t 
was Hcaivcly a [leriodiciil wriier of hi: 
who treated con(.(!iiiporji.ry jiolitics wi 
iiioro vigorous pen. Ili.s esHays aliouii 
brilliant passages: aouietiMie;i the read 
startled liy a hit ef picturesque desei'iptiii 
sti'iking jiortr, ail lire, :iud (he s.iiea'uri ha: 
viiino and the fault of being relent les.s.] 


ORIGIN OF O'CtONXEhV 

Its very seclusion and wildness made K 
a iit cradle for a great native leader, 
spirit of liberty dwells iu “the lilieral a 
the iced iiiouutain to]i,” and the eaileiie 
oecan Ivavo a spell and a lesHon for liim 
is horn to move masses of men by the w 
of Ilia voice. Tlie waves tau;;ld. him i 
music, ami early lilli'il his mind with 
sen.se ef their vast, ness and freedom. He, 1 
to sjicak of thi'in as breaking [in the rlii 
Koi'ry after rolling for three thousand i 
from the grim shores of Labrador. 'I'he “ 1- 
dom of Kerry,” as it was tin- finii'y of its ]jt 
to call it, had remained from its very jiii 
esquo and unprotitablu remoteness the 
Celtic region of Muiiator. There can ha 
have been a drop of Norman or of Hi 
Ijlood in Daniel O'CeniioHV, veins, lie v 
Cult of the Celts, of a t.ype whieli beei 
more and more rant- -that in wliieh 1 
hair, luxuriant and full of cur), iii eunib 
with an eye of gray or blue; with feat 
small, hut flue, yet in tlie nose leaving r 
for ameudmont ; with lips plastic, nerioi 
remarkable mohility and variety of exi 

lUiil loUovfiiiB oxtract vaite liy iiunuta.imi i 
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sion; with a skull curiously round; witli a 
figiu'e graceful, lithe, yet of well-strung niuseles, 
capable of great endurance. It is a type 
whieli some Irish ethnologists suppo-se, not 
without reason, to he of Spanish Origin; and 
there were two very remarkable Irishmen of 
the same iieriod who were fine exfimplea of its 
form. One was General Clarke, Due de Eeltre, 
French minister of war throughout, and in- 
deed before, Napoleon's reign, and who was 
also for some time Governor-general of Prussia; 
the other, not built on so grand a scale, was 
Thomas Moore, the jjoet. Nature gave to 
Mr. O’Connell a frame as perfect and com- 
manding as ever was developed of this rare 
type; a voice of unparalleled volume and 
range ; ever-buoyant energy, unfatiguiug per- 
severance, a quick -wit, a sound and capacious 
understanding, craft bred and stimulated by 
the sense of oppression, coinage easily flaming 
to headlong wrath at the hurt to pride of 
withheld right ; every talent that every great 
orator has possessed (some in excess), with, 
mast of all, the talent of speaking in the strain 
of its own sympathies to every audience, from 
the highest and most accomplished to the 
lowest and most ignorant; and to these last 
he often spoke of his best, and he loved to 
speak lajst of all. In Keiiy tlicre still re- 
maiuod, a liundred years ago, there even yet 
remains, more that tolls of what Celtic anil 
Catholic Ireland was like than in any other 
district of the south. Many of the native 
gentry, elsewhere banished and erased, or re- 
duced to become traders in the towns built 
by their ancestors and tenants on their own 
estates, in Kerry held somu little-coveted frag- 
ment of ancient proiicrty on snU'crancc, and 
maintained at least the show among tlieir 
people of the old tribal order. Of the Irish 
titles which are still borne by the heads of 
Celtic septs, by far the greater number were 
transmitted in Kerry, or in neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Cork and Limerick, “ where the king’s 
writ did not run.” There or thereabouts, in 
tlm wild .south-west, dwelt a hundred years 
ago, .and there are still to be seen, represeuta- 
tivi'S of The O’Dimoghue of the Glens (near 
kinsmen of the O’ConuellH), O’Grady of Kill- 
ballyowen, MacGillicuddy of the lieeks. The 
O’Donovan, The O’Drificoll — and two title.s 
which, though only dating from the period of 
the I’lile, told of fraditions hardly less dear to 
the Irish memory and imagination, the Knight 
of (Hill and the Knight of Keny, scions of 
tliat ilhistrions house which for many a luiti- : 
drud years accepted for its motto the reproach 


! that it was more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves. Five years before O’Conuell’s hut'th 
died the last MacCarthy More, greatest of the 
Kerry toparclis, and lineal descendant of that 
Florence MacCarthy who, as Sir 'William 
Herbert once said, “was a man infinitely 
adored in Munster:” and now Kerry was 
about to give bii’th to a man dastined to be 
infinitely adored throughout Ireland. Kerry 
still spoke the Irish tongue, and it was the 
tongue that Daniel O’Comiell learned on his 
nurse’s knee. Such was the .soil from which 
he sprung, and he was racy of it. . . . . 

It is very difficult to apply the standard of 
historical criticism to Mi'. O’Connell’s char- 
acter and career without at least seeming to 
speak in a strain of liyperbole. Lord Lytton, 
in those lines of singular power and felicity 
which describe him in the act of addressing a 
monster meeting, raises the image of the great 
Athenian orator a.s the fitting illustration of 
Ms marvellous miiid-compolling power and 
majestic energy and ease of speech. But 
even his enemies would have said that Doinos- 
thenes was not his jicrfcct jiariillol; tliat he 
had all the craft of Ulysses, and, when lie 
pleaseil, the tongue of Thersites a.<3 well. In 
our modem days the son of a Corsican notaiy, 
immediately after the most ali-levelliiig revo- 
lution the world Ims as yet witnessed, im- 
planted a worship of himself in the heart of 
the French nation, surpassing in its self-sacri- 
ficing devotion all the loyalty ever lavished 
on its bravest and holiest king.s. But Na- 
poleon was a great soldier, and empires iiro 
the n.itnial estate of conquerors, and from a 
very eiudy age ho had the whole power of the 
government of France to work out his pur- 
po.se8. O’C'onnoll had the wdiole power of 
the government which conquered Napoleon, 
wielded at last by the .soldier who gave him 
his final defeat, opposed to Mm at every 
point, and from the beginning to the end of 
his great achievement ; and his method was 
to try if it were possible to make the same 
use of peace as a means of victory that .sol- 
diers make of war. He led Ida iieople out, of 
bondage not less ignomiiiioim than the Egyp- 
tian, through a probation tliiit may fitly be 
compared, oven in point of time, with tliiit of 
the Sinaitio desert, and, on the whole, with 
perhaps a better behaviour on the part of 
those who followed him ; yet he, was not 
visibly, a.wfully, raised and inspired by the 
living God, face to face, as M oses was. His 
CM-eer is unique. From itscoimiiencuinent to 
its close he carried the whole apparatus of his 
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A TKRHTI’.LK IN'I'KUVIIi'AV. 
[Domiuidk Lilly is in jail nn n rli 
inurck'riiijf liin wife. 'I'lic iiriiiic Inn 
becnconuniat'dliy Kiite Kan i'll, a wu 


poNVM wltlun his head. His sceptre and 
awoid was the gift of speech ; and he spoke 
to and for the most impoverished, neglected, 
and inicultivated people in all Christendom. 


THE COAST OF CLABE, 

(rjiOM THl! “ DUBLIN BEVIBW,”) 

The state of Ireland throughout the autumn 
and winter which have passed may be likened 
to a day such as often cornea on its western 
coast, when the one aeiLSon is passing into the 
other, and all the elements seem to be mingled 
in the weather. Overhead masses of cloud, 
gaunt and vast, career across a sky at one 
moment muffled in gloomy vapour fringed 
with lire, at another so blue, so lofty, and so 
clear, that the pale light of the moon and the 
strong ray of the northern star aid in its 
atmosphere the labouring flame which strives 
almost in vain to assert the reahu of day. Ho 
who hears tlie ocean break, when in those 
days the indefatigable aou’-wester hurls wave 
after Avuve against the mountein scarp of the 
ooaijt of Clare. aviU not find much of melan- 
choly in the music with Avhieh the Atlantic 
first hails tho shores of Ireland — but a sound 
like the cheering of many men in tliu stress 
of some great lahmu', Avith now and thou an 
undertone of joyous melody, felt a-s it Avero 
througli the sphere, when a tall billoAV, Avhich 


has made its boisterous Avay from Labrador, 
sinks to sudden re.st on velvet Muml under the 
echoing dome of some .stalaetito-iueruated 
cave. But when the tide oblis at tho same 
hour that the smi is setting in this eliinaeterio 
of the year, then llie eloud-eompelling Ai'iiid 
p.auaes for a while, and the peace Avliich falls 
upon land and .sea is, iu the variety of its 
beauty, tlie depth of its serenity, and the. ox- 
teut of its horison, pemiliar to the place and 
of its geiiiim. The broad golden track that 
marks the line of tlie minset on the Avaters, 
visibly connects earth anil .sky. NoAvhero 
does tho sim sink iu .such an aureole of light 
and such a canopy of colour, Avith .such a gloAv 
of longing ardour, ami .such a lingering pomp 
of promise. Nowhere in our latitudes are 
clouds to bo seen of such .strange sliapes and 
such vivid colours- — vi<,ilet, vi'i'iniliim and 
purple, and crinnson ami azure and orange, 
and tho white of the doA'c's doAvn, and tlie 
tender green of young lenn'S. Weary oee.-ui 
makes a truce Avitli land, and seems to Inive 
changed its hue for tlmt of the iuvim.dble 
A'erdure, Avhioli gloauis through evm'y (msuvn 
of the scarred rocks and niantlos the stalwart 
battlements of (he liay, Already tilie dawn- 
ing moouliglit falls softly on the venerable cone 
of that Round ToAVer on Seatl;ery’,s holy isle, 
AAdiere Christ Avas Avorslupped lirst. in the far 
Avost; and blemdies the s.ailn of tlie llo-.t(in 
bound emigrant-all i|) rnsbing swiftly over the 
bar on tho Hood of the Hlumnou . 


MRS. CASHEL lIOEy. 


[Mrs. Cashel Hoey, widow of tho author 
whose life and extracts precede this, i.s known 
as one of the most fertile, and at the same 
time most accomplished Avomen writers of our 
time. She is the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Charle.s B. Johnston, and Gliarlotte ShaAV his 
wife, and Avas horn at Bushy Park, co. Dublin, 
the seat of Sir Robert Shaw, Bart., in 1830. 
She was.roarried, firstly, in 1846 to Mr. Adam 
Murray Stewart, of Cromleich,eo. DuliHn, and 
secondly, in 1858 to Mr. John Oimhel .Hoey, 
Mrs. Hoey is a constant contributor to 
Idgh-elass pci'iodical literatiu’e, being perhaps 
at her bast in critical work. She has Avritten, 
besides, the folloAving books;— A Homo of 
Cardi, Fahehj True, Out of Court, The BIoh- 
mninff of an Aloe, A Golden Sorrow, Griffith's 


Bouble, All or jYot/mc/, 'The Question of Oaiit, 
The .Lover’s Creed, A Stern Chase, &c., &e. 
She has also translated a number of Avorks 
from the I'Tomdi, imdmliug J'ictoritd Life in 
Japan, 'The Government if M. Thiers, Ike.. 

Our G.\-tract is taken from Ao Siipi' one 

of her shorter taleH--in our opinion tbn most 
poAverful thing sJio lias Avritton. | 




wliom Daly is loved. The following passage 
deaoribea an interview in the jail between the 
two.] 

“ Person to see you ; governor’s order,” or 
some such words, met the prisoner’s ear, as he 
sprang to his feet in a moment. The next, the 
prison official had slammed and locked the 
door, and he and his visitor were alone. An- 
other, and the woman had flung herself upon 
him, not into his arms — for he did not make 
any movement— hut, with her own clasped 
tightly round him, had forced him back into 
the chair from which he had risen, and was 
kneeling beside him, still holding him in that 
frantic grasp. 

“Dominick! Dominick!” 

“ Katharine ! Great heavens ! You here !” 

They were almost the same words that he 
had said to her the last time she had come 
unexpectedly into his presence ; hut the voice 
in which he said them was not like his voice, 
and his face was like a spectre’s. She shifted 
the clasp of her arras, and raised them to his 
shoulders; she pressed her face against his 
rigid breast, and ground her teeth together 
with a shivering moan. 

His arms were free now, hut he did not 
move them ; he did not put her from him, or 
draw her to him ; ho sat peifectly .still, as if 
thu toucli of her had turned liim to stone. 
Her face wiw (piite liidden, the brow and eyes 
were squeezed against his rough coat, mid she 
caught the cloth in her teetli, while she fought 
with a strong convulsive agony, and put it 
over her. 

“ Pm hero, I’m here, at last. I wasn’t able 
to come sooner, for my strength played me 
false, and left me; hut it’s come hack, d!:irling, 
and I’m here. I’m strong again ; I’m strong 
enough for what I have to do.”— Again she 
shivered, and ground her teeth, and hid her 
face yet more closely against his rigid breast. 
And still he did not move, hut he shut his 
eyes fast, and breathed like a tired runner. 

“And what’s that, Katharine'!” 

She looked up, strained her head hack, saw 
his face distinctly, loo.scd her hold of him, and 
sunk on the floor, gazing awe-stricken at him. 
Her face w.as thin and wliite, lier almost 
colourki.ss eyes were dim, but there looked 
out of them a terrible despair. 

“ ‘ ^Yhat’s that ?’ ho asks me. To tell you the 
trutli— all the truth — ami then to tell it to 
ihom, and take you out of this.” 

He jmshed his cliair liack beyond lier reach 
as slie sal. huddled on tlic floor, and spoke, but 
without looking .at her. | 


“ I know the truth, not aU of it, hut enough 
— all I want to know. For God’s sake, tell me 
nothing, and go, go !” 

“Yonhwip/ What do you mean!” Her 
voice almost died away with some terror, with 
some sickening anguish, stronger than thiit 
which had rent her soul when she came into 
the prison room. “You can’t know. Why 
don’t you look at me, Dominick! Why won’t 
you touch me? Why don’t you kiss me!” 
She raised herself to a kneeling attitude, and 
dragged henself a few inches along the ground 
towards him; hut he stopped her with an 
outstretched hand. 

“ Come no nearer me,” he said ; “you are 
my wife’s murderess.” He spoke in the lowest 
whisper, and with his gaze upon the door. 

“ O God ! And I did it for your sake !” 

After this there is a silence, and tlie two 
look in each other’s faces, as two lost souls might 
look. Then the woman begins to speak, low 
and rapidly; and as she speaks, she sinks back 
into her former attitude, but tears off her 
bonnet, and clutches the masses of her thick 
red liair, which have fallen on her neck, and 
pulls at them wildly. 

“ I did it for your sake. I had been think- 
ing about it, about how it could be done, ever 
since that night when Fatlier John O’Connor 
spoke to you — the same night that you told 
me slie wanted you to send her a new cure. 
It was that niglit you vexed me to the soul; 
for you pitied her, and would not grudge her 
the life that was no good to her, and was 
standing between you and me. And after 
that you vexed me sorer and sorer ; for you 
sent her cures, and I thought they were like 
to do with her, for she grew no worse; and the 
I time was creeping on, and thts priest was 
watching you and me. And then came the 
strong and heavy hand of him iqiou me, and 
he .said I must go — go away to a strange 
place, and leave you, after all the pains it cost 
me to come where yon wore, and to stay wliere 
you were. I must go, and you must stay, and 
be no nearer to me than in the begiiniing, 
when I Bould Lave lived without you, Domi- 
nick Daly. And then I thought how little 
good her life was to herself, and how nmcli 
ha,vm to us, and how easily it miglit he ended, 
if only I could get some way of .sending her 

“ The way of getting tlie— stuff came (.0 niy 
mind rea.dily. I had only to get back to Atli- 
boyle, for ever so short a time, and Saru 
Sullivan would not watch what I was doing 
in the shop so close but that I could get ,mm~ 
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that would not hurt her mucli, but -(vould “Why did you come? Oli, why did yon 
put her out of your way and mine.” oomo?” 

He 1 isteued, after a fruitless attempt to atop “ He asks me !” she said iiKaiii. “ ,1 le iisiis 
her, with afnscinated eageniess,hut\wthgi’ow- me! I C!i,me for the same )’enM(Jii tliat made iiu;; 
ing liorror and avoidance, aa tlic words eanie do everything else tliat I have doju! ; beeanse 
more and more coherently from her livid lips. I love, you, and I iuu.st take you out of this 
“ I swear — [ couhl swe.ar it if it were the now.” 
last word 1 liad to speak in this world — I Was she luadl liad the erinio tui'iied lier 

never thought that she would have anything brain? or rather had .she i;oiiiinil.ted the erinio 
to suffer. J knew nothing about — about because her brain was already turned f in liio 
poison th.at tortured. I believed that poison luind, weary, although .strained to the utnio.st 
only put people to sleep for ever; anil when I pitch of excitement, lie a.sked liiin.solf the.se 
got at it, through Dr. Mangan’s leaving his questions. He was awake to the immiiieui 
keys ahout, it was laiidauinn T was looking need of making her coinprehoud Ihe full triilh 
for; but when I found the powder I had no as regfU’ded him and hi.s delcrminalion; and 
other notion but that it would he all the same, lie eoiiquei-ed the horror of .speaking lo her, a 
only easier to get it sent to her somehow, ihit great horror, tliougli the ruiueil wreck of the 
I never could think of away of sending it, and old guilty love lloated soniewlieiv on tin- siirg-- 
I eanied it about in my pocket day after day, ing waves of bis troubled mind all the while, 
until that day I went to see you at Urangc’.s, They would havo little time, and ihero was 
and you wont out to s[)iiak to some one, and mueh to say. 

left me in the room with the letter you luiil So Daly rose, and lifled her from t.he Hour, 
just written to her, and the cure you were Asliis hand chweil round her arm .she kissed 
sending to her. I I’ead the letter, and 1 saw it quickly, jvmghly ; lint lie did not heed Urn 
the opportunity. Who was to know? Sim action. He jilaceil her in the eliair bo-side the 
would just take, the powder yon were seiitliiig table, and picked uj) her bonnet, 
her, and some of mine in it, and she would go “ Eut t.his on,” ho said ; “ yim Imven’t long 
to sleep for over; and we would ho quit of lier, to slay luTo ; and now you are Imre, tlu‘i',>’,s a 
and happy, happy, happy, ever after.” groat deal to be s.aid. I prayed {'lod that you 

She rocked hei-self from side to side, iiulliug miglit not come, but pra.yiu.s of mim; are not 
at her hair, .and he listened, appid led. likely to get far on their way to heaven. 1 

, “ You stayed away a, good wliile, and I made prayed Ihat 1 might never uiai you again"-— 
up the powder; imd when wc went out you put she started —“for your sake and my own. I 
it in the post; and the next I liejird of it was Imped j'ou were safe out of hariu’.i way, when 
the.uows that she was dead, and you were taken [ knew it was you that did it." 

—yon, as innooent ns the daylight, 1 lomiutck, “How did you know?” 
my darling, Aud,firsl, I nearly died with the “1 knew it from the iiivit moment. I knew 
fright, and the helplessucas ; but then [saw it beeause, f vomeudieved llmt night, and llw 
that there was something for me to do, and 1 feeling that came over me, like a warning, 
did it." whoii you wished the siek woinmi dead. i. 

. She paused, and chocked the swaying of her knew iccmofc / desurvcd d—mA hnw you did 
body. Her hands hung in the lieavy loops of it, hut that you had done it, and what llie end 
her red hair. Something like a smile came for must be.” 

a moment into her face. “Yes, the end is easy to .see,” .she said. “Tt 

“1 got into the ^ifacc—the lioiTul place at would have come quicker if 1 einiltl have stood, 
Kilkeviu; it was close to my new school-house or walked, or becji carried liere, befiu'e 1 o-day. 
— and I picked acquaintance with the servants, But you’ll forgive mo for that, won’t you? I 
and I set five to the laboratory. I went very wanted io loll you all, before I .should tell the 

' AVliat others?” 

’ Thu goutlomon ; and get you out of this, 
myself and you,” she It’s all over, ami it seeins a long, hm<; time 
I had the notion that wo miglit lie quit 
r, and. harm could never conic to you. 
How should I havo dreamed that harm' could 
when your own letter seoiued lo make 


His glance turned to the letter as lie had 
■written it out from memory. It lay close he- 
aide lier hand at that moment. 

“ It seGiiia a long time since then; every- 
thing is lost and gone. That was before the 
shook, before I knew they had suspected you 
and taken you. But since, I have come to my 
right mind again, and can tell it all clear out. 
Some of the harm can be undone.” 

“None of the harm can ever be undone,” 
said l)aly. “Listen to me now, for time is 
prooioua, and try with all yonr might to un- 
derstand every word that I am .saying to you.” 

“ I understand, I understand.” Once more 
she btigan to rock herself from side to side, and 
to twist her fingers as if in pain. 

“ You must do nothing of what you iutended 
to do. You cannot take me out of this, or out 
of what is to come, hy anything that you can 
do or say. Hash! do not interrupt me hyouc 

The woman obeyed him; she was cowed by 
the power and the command in him wliich she 
had novel’ seen before, and she was too true a 
woman not to reoogiiizo them, with something 
like faint, far-oll', admiration, even thus, aud 

“ You must go !iway, and stay away; you 
n Lust never niako a sign. B vurything that can 
be done for my defence -will bo done; the 
gfjntlemen are seeing to that. I shall have a 
tiglil'. made foi' me; it will fa.il, hut not llirough 
the fault of my friends, God bless and reward 
them! But you must never he heard of again 
in any way or anything relating to me.” 

She loi'jked at him, in sheer blank astonish- 
ment, quiet now. 

“ Ibilil th(i trial? Bo yon mean that? But 
when I tell them, there will be no trial.” 

“ You sliall never tell them.” 

In an instant .she started from her seat, and 
rushed lowards the door. But he c;i, light her, 
and held her, while she struggled with him 
liorcely, trying to tear away tlie folds of her 
shawl, with which he had covered her mouth. 

“ Let me go! let me go!” she giispcd faintly; 
“am I to kill her and you too?” 

“ You surely •will kill me if you don’t obey 
me.” 

Still she struggled, until he repeated this 
sevoraltimes; at length slie yiohled, exhausted, 
and feebly muttering, “Go on, then, tell mo 
wliat 1 am to do,” sank down before the table, 
with lier anna spread out upon it, ami horfaco 
liiddBii. Ho spoke from theueeforth with per- 
fect composure. 

“There will bo a trial, aud I shall be de- 


fended. I have told the gentlemen tliat I am 
not guilty, and they believe me. 1 have told 
them the truth; tliore was nothing but aodii 
in the powder I put in the letter, and the 
letter was intended to prevent my )ioor wife 
from finding out that I was putting a harm- 
less cheat upon her. The doctor would have 
told her that I was, if slie had let him see the 
medicine as I sent it. My defence will be the 
simple tnith, and that the poison ■that Icillod 
her got mixed with the harmless powder in 
some way whicli I cannot explain. Tliat de- 
fence will be quite useless, because tiiere will 
I be tlie letter — tliey’ll believe their reading of 
it, and not mine; and there will lie the motive ” 
— he paused, a,nd a shiver [lassed over him — 
“the motive, whicli can so easily be proved 
against mo.” 

“ Aye, aye,” she murmured, “there was a 
motive, only it was mine, not jxiuj’s ; it was 
mine, like the crime.” 

1 “No,” he said, sorrowfully, “it was mus: 

I luid I am the gniltier. Jt was a terrible day 
I for you when you saw me first.” 

1 “ My curse — no, no, my blessing be upon 

tliat day!” murmured the woman. 

“Cur.ses or blessings upon it are all one norv, 
T ain not going to gu'o it either. iMl thiit is 
gone for ever, like the time that is gone. 
Wliat wo have got now is very short. Tliat 
letter — tliere’s a copy of it under jumr arm 
this iniiinto — iiiid the motive, the talk about 
you and me — the talk that I miglit have hin- 
dered, had I been ail honest man, and so 
saved you from all the rest — aud the evi- 
dence, will hang me, if all the counsellors in 
the kingdom wore on my side.” 

She lif ted lier face, and turned it, hardly to 
ho recognized in its mask of livid fear, towards 
him. His moaning was hreakiug upon her. 

“Hang you ! When 1 did it ! lYlieu I shall 
tell tlicm tliat 1. did it !” 

“You sliall never tell them. This is wliat 
I have to say to you. I have known from tlie 
first that you did it, and there is no turn which 
you could have given to circunistaneoH, tliat 
I liave not been prepared for. Bill you tliiiik, 
tliat you were coming hero to confess yom; 
crime to me, your tempter and your fellow- 

“No, no, my lover; oli, Doniiniolc, luy 

“ Bid you think, I say, that you wore com- 
ing here to confess it, because you and 1 too 
are utterly beaten, .and then to go and tell it 
to tlie world and take the penalty of it. letting 
me go free? Free to what? Did you, in your 
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woiimnish folly, when the madiieas of murder 
iiiul ])asKed. away from yon, think auch a thing 
iis that !” 

Scorn of her, horror of her, pity too, were 
in Ilia voice and in hia face, and also the power 
which forced her to reply with tho truth. 

“ I did. 1 think bo now. It bIuII be so.” 

“ Tt shall not bo so. You shall not tell that 
truth, and before wo i)art for the last time in 
this world you shall swear to me, your lover, 
SUB you called me, the only oatli 1 want from 
you—that you will never toll it till your death 
is near to you, nearer than mine to me to-d.ay, 
or for many diiys to come. You shall swear 
this to me, if yon don’t wsmt to know that the 
hlaekest despaii’ of sill comes to me from you, 
blacker despair than jury or judge could sen- 
tence me to, if I had ten lives for them to toke 
from me. Ijisten to me, Katbsu-ine,” tlio vehe- 
mence of hir tone changed to asolemncsu-iiest- 
neas; “by the living God, wlio shall be our 
judge, if you do siot swesir that osith to mo, 
or, having sworn it, if you do not keep it, I 
will go into the dock and plesul guilty.” 

“ And what good would that do you,” she 
stammered, “if I was there, .and told them tho 
truth!” 

“ Which I would swear was a lie, Who 
would believe your word agaiiisi. mine, do you 
think? I would toll th(an: here is a girl wliom 
I have deceived, an innocent girl, with a, good 
character, .and reapechablo ])eoi>le to swear to 
it, and I, a m,arricd man, made love to hor, 
and tempted her, and iiromised to marry her 
when I should be free. And slic loved me, 
and trusted me, and now she wants to die foi' 
me. D’ye think they’d believe your story, 
when I’d toll them mine from tho doelc, with 
the letter, and the remains of the powder, .and 
the evidence to back it; and nothing to back 
yours but the love of a villain like me to ac- 
count for your treinoiidous lie, and the old 
belief that there’s nothing a woman won’t do 
for her lover, to make them think mine the 
truth? There would not be a chajice for you. 
There’s not a man from Donegal to Caiio tHear 
would believe your story, or doubt mine. So, 
if you want to hang mo, as surely iis if you 
put the I’ope round my neck with your own 

ined. 

and toll your story. At least it would 
’ "" ’ I little trouble with 

murderer who pleads ‘Guilty,’ and tells tliem 
the dock. It will 
ending, anyhow, as I believe, 
trial. Great or 


small, there’s .always sonui ehnnee, and God it 
above all. Who knows, tie may have luevcy 
upon me, it mercy it would be, Tell join 
story, and you destroy my chimee; you are tin 
minister of bis justice to me. .Anyhow, I ha;vi. 
told you wliat / will do. Aljike up youi' luiml 
— there’s very little time, we shall lie iiilev- 
rupted HOon--wh.at you will do.” 

“I will swear, and keep my oath.” 

She stood u)), trembling, but her face was 
calmer, les.s deatli-like, and .she touched a 
crucifix upon the table- - “ I swear to el ley you 
in this ; but, but, tho clnuices, tlu!'’o are 
chances?” 

“I have said, there are chances. I don’t 
count upon tliem: don’t you count upon them 
eitlicr. You have no more to do with this, or 
with me. You have only to go away, and to 
kee{i silence, in .any case, and to- In repeul.” 

Ills voice faltered, and Ids eye.s liroppcd 
from her f.ace. She laughed. 

“Thai’s all!” slic said. “In any case, 
wliotluT you are siivcil fiom (be imnishnuint 
of my act, or wbetlior you snll'ev foi- it, X— I 
who did it, wicked a.M it was, devil as I am, 
for your s.ake, .and because 1 could not live 
without you, I lia.ve only i.o go away, and keep 
silence, and vejwnt, I must obey you, for yim 
are stronger than 1 am, and you Itave lioaten 
me by your threat, beeause I never tbougllt 
of what you could do, only of what 1 eoulil do 
my.sulf; luid now I know you would keep your 
word, .Mo you liave eoiKpiered mo. ,lt’a done 
with. It’s over; but I’ll tell yon, at least, what 
■was in my iiiiserable mind. 1 1 wa.s, tlait wlion 
I bad told the trutb, when you knew tlia;t 
my wretched ignorance b.'id never lalcen in 
the notion tba.t tlie death she had to die could 
be a lull'd one, or the most distant dread tliai 
it could barm you;- an awful fool, Dominick, 
a miserable fool ; — when 1 was going to give 
myself up to my righteous doom, and you were 
going to be cleared of .susiiicion, you would 
tell me that yon forgave me, beeanse it was 
all for your sake; that yeni would let me rest 
for one moment in your arms agaiii; that you 
would say to me, ‘1 loveil you once.’” 

She made the slightest iio.ssiblo movomcmt, 
as if to .appi'oacli him, but be Htep])ed back. 

She went on rapiiUy- “Tluil can’t be now -- 

you li.avo beaten me. You know bel ter than 
I, and your ingenuity would make aiiytliiiig 
that I could do useless. 'I'be punisbmunt 
must come to me in its worst shape. You 
told me once that you would die for dik, 
Dominick, and I believed you; but jam. you 
could live for me yet; there are thoBc chances 
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yow spoke of, you know. There’s that one 
gleam in all this black, dreadful night!” 

She drew a little nearer; a wild light came 
into her eyes, her white cheeks were streaked 
with crimson. Her hands fluttered like leaves, 
and her gown stirred with the trembling of 
her knees. 

“ I will repent, I will repent, if the chances 
are for you ; and, and, if you will give me a 
chance then, Dominick, my darling, my lover 
— I love you — how shall it be, since you have 
beaten me, and I cannot die for you, if the 
chances are for you 1” 

She clasped her hands, and stretched them 
towards him. A terrible yearning, half mad- 
ness, half memory, all anguish, was in her 
beautiful, dreadful face. He recoiled still far- 
ther, and answered her thus: — 

“Woman, if the chances were for me, I 


would rather be hanged twice over than see 
your face again.” 

She uttered a sharp cry, like that of an 
animal caught in a trap. The next instant 
the step of the jailer soimded on the llag.s 
outside. She drew her shawl around her, 
die lowered her veil, and she said, between 
her shut teeth, a,s the key turned in the 
lock — 

“ I shall never repent. You never loved me, 
and the past is a lie.” 

The prison official had brought Daly’s 
dinner. 

“I am ready to go now,” said Katharine 
Darrell, with perfect composure. “Perhaps 
you will kindly take me to the gate,” 

She passed through the door without an- 
other word, and stood in the passage until the 
man joined her. 


WILLIAM GORMAN WILLS. 

Boun 1828 — Died 1891. 


[It was the good fortnno of Mr. Wills to 
write Bovei'al pl.ays wldcli have the double 
merit, of being ac(;e])table on the xmbliu stage 
and a!/ the siuno time read.ablo in the closet. 
To a knowledge of tlieatiical ettect he joined 
mueh poetic fancy, graceful and sometimes 
highly vigorous diction, and a fine eye for 
telling dramatic situation. 

William (lorman Wills was born in 1828 in 
c{)unt,y Ivilkeiiny. Sent to Trinil.y C'olli'go, 
he passed tlirimgh the entire undergradnate 
course, liuL did not trouble bim.seJf to take a 
degree -a piece of neglcit which iloubtless letl 
to many gloomy j)rognostications of an nii- 
fortunate and nnprosperon.M future. 'I.'he first 
love of Mr. Wills, as of so many Uttiratews, 
was art, and he devoUal himself for nmny 
years with great assiduity to portrait-painting. 
In tliia branch of artistic uttbrt he attained 
considerabledistinction, and in his latter year,s 
— for lie never wholly forgot his pencil while 
busy with his jien— he had, among several 
<itlier(liHtiiiguialu!d8itterH,tliePriiic«ssLoniso, 

'I'lie Afi/ri o’ Jirl/i: \v:is the lir.st drama by 
Mr. Wilts which attracted a largo amount of 
public attention. 'I’liis work — produced at the 
I’rince.ss’s Theatre in 18(5(1 — is a sti'iking pic- 
ture of I he degradation and misery brought 
on a great [loul ic genius by drink, and some of 
the solilotiuies and scenes arc deeply moving. 
i/LU-o—brought out at the (.Jueen’s Theatre 


in 1871 — is, in our opinion, tlie bc.st of the 
dramatist’s play.s, full of splendid situations, 
of clever cliaractor-drawing, and of stalely 
language. It was not, however, suitable foi' 
the English public in its then temper, and 
did not prove particularly popular. Charles 
the First, on the other hand, was one of the 
most successful plays pint on the stage in this 
generation. Brought out at the T^yeeuin in 
1872, it gave Mr. Irving a mo.st popular pai l,, 
and it had — exclusiveof revivals— a I’un of two 
Inmdrcd nights. Eujjena Aram, produced in 
the saiuo theatre, and with Mr. Irving again 
in the chief rOle, also had a long run. In 
addition to the plays nuiiitioned, Mr. Wills 
was author of Mary Queen o’ Se-ats — in which 
the beautiful and hajdess Mrs. Rouaby made 
one of her last piuhlic a[)poaraiicos ; Ja^ie 
Shore, an historical drama — jn'oduced at tlie 
Princess’s Tlieatre in 187(5, w'here it ran for 
five consecutive months j Stighrnd in tin' Days 
of Charles II — founded on 8cott’.s Puvvril of 
the I‘cah, and not a wholly uiidescrytid fai hu'i i ; 
Olivia, in which the Vicar of Waknlicld’s 
daughter has Iier familiar story once, inoi'c 
told in poetic and touching language; Nell 
O Wynne, Ninon, and Claudius, which had a 
great vogue. Mr. Wills was also the author 
of many novels ; of tliese the heat known are 
Notice to Quit and tlie Wife's Fmknce. M r. 
Wills died in 1891.] 
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THL QUREN AND CROMWELL. 

(PBOSI “CHAIitES THE EIHST.”) 

Whiiehatl Palme. Ckoweei. discaveml seated. 

Oromwell On ni« anil oii Tny oliildreu! 

So said the voice laul, nisht ! A iyliiff dream 1 
Tina iilood — Uiia Idood on mo mvtl on my chil- 
dren? 

It is my wont to feel more heiirtinosa 
Whon face to face with action, lint this deed 
Doth wrap itself in doubt .and fearfuluesa. 

Do I well to confront him at this hour, 

Even when yon scaffold waitetli for its victim, 

And his pale face doth look like martyrdom? 

I will not. Out upon my sinking heart ! 

The Htandard-hcarer faiuteth, and my followera 
Grow slack. I’ll hie me to thorn, — 

And yot. if by the Knmliiig him his life 
He abdicate — ^no shifts — ho ..abdicate ! 

Thou — then this offer of the I’rince of Wales — 
'Dliiii young Charles Stuart — he is in our absolute 
power, 

Aa he doth promiao if we spare his father. 

Why if ha come— I had not thought of that, — 
Both son and father given to our hunds ; 

Then have we scotolied the snake I 
Enter an Attendant, vdio linnd.'i Cuomweii. ft 
kUer. 

Croimn-n (reads the letter). “Eeeliue.i to see 
met" 

WoU.-weIl— . 

“ID'S lust hour disturh'd!" It shall be thy last 

‘I As iotechinff the Prince of Wales' nohle 
Offering of Imnsrlf far me. Look Imeh 
On niy past life, and thou art answer'd!" 

Past life ! full of deceit and subtle courage. 

“I pardon thee awl all mine enemies, 

And may Heaven pardon them!” 

What now doth stay to send away this piiteli 
On our new garment ? 

England 1 one hour — gniy tyranny is dead ! 

And in this hand thy future destiny. 

Enter the Queen. i 

Mild am, my daughter hardly did prevail 
That I should grant you this last interview. 

It niu.st be Inief and pi-ivato, or 1 warn you 
I cannot answer for yonr safe return. 

Queen (aside). Sainie. Vierge, aides mm! This is 
the man who holds 

My husband’s life within his hands. Ah! could 
1— 

Sainte Marie, inspires moi, mettes votre force dam 
mesprilres. 

1 See him as the drowning swimmer sees 
QJhe distant headland he can never reach. 


Sir, do not go. I wish to speak to you. 
Cromwell. Miidam, I wait. 

Queen. Oh, sir! tlio angols wait and ivatcli yi 
purpose: 

Unwritten history pauses for your doi'd, 

To Bcti your name within a Hhiniiiu' annul, 

Or else to brand it on her foulest page 1 
CrO'imeeU. .M adam, ’tia not for me to answer yi 
And for unwritten liislory— tlion nor 1 
Can brief it in our e;iuao; ’twill spe;iii (In' tnit 
Ungluud condeimiH tho king! and he sliall ilie 
Queen. Oh, pilyl pily! 1 la.st a luiinan boa 
How' can.st thou look on mo so criu'lly? 

I look for pity on thy stubborn ciieek 
Aa I might pl.acc a mirror lio dead lips 
To lincl one slain of breath. 

Tlie hi'iglitcst jewel over set in crown 
Were worthless to tho glisten of one tear 
Upon thy lid — oiii! faiut hope-star of iiicn'y. 
lie merciful 1 A ipiceii doth kneel to ihoe, 
CWwdl. Not tome 1 Nor am! now 
A whit more moved hevauso thou art a tpieen ! 
Qtiium. I am uo queen; hut a poor strict 

[ On whom this dreadful hour is closing in. 

, (Ohium the half koh 

Dost hoar tho clock? Each soonnd quivering t 
la full of horror for both thoo and mo. 

Endless romor.so thy doom, and Borrow mine. 
Oroinwi ll. Jfad.'im, uo more. I shall Inivo 

Por iiu unhappy duty w'oll perform'd. 

Queen. Thou caH'st it iliity ; l)ut all Iieavcn i 

Ehall raise one outnigod cry, and cal! it murdc 
It shall he writtou right swross the clouds 
III ohaKictcrs of blood till Heaven hath judged 
Oromwell. .Nay, you forgot: tho riglitoous cu 
doth prosper. 

.If this 1)0 crime, tho hand of ricavou not in il 
Tlion iiad thy husband nourish’d; on our i-iilo 
God’s heavy judgment fallen, shaino and slaug’lit 
Queen. God si)c:ikolh not in lliumler whon 
judge.s, 

But in tho dying moans of those wo trea'.uro, 
And in the silonoe of our broken hearts 1 
Thou hast a daughter, and her cheek is pale; 
Her days do balance between life arnl iloaili, 
Whether they witlicr or abide with thee, 

.(iCt him be cruel who hath none to lovi' ; 

But lot that fal.hor Ireiuhlc who shall dare 
MUdow another’s homo ! 81io loves the king. 
Take now his sacred life, and hie thee homo. 
Smile on her, call her to tbee, she will linger. 
Ask for thy wolcorae, she will give it thee 1 
A shudder as she moots thee at the door ; 

A cry as thou wouldst think to touch Iier Ups: 
A sickening at thy guilty hand’s caress 1 
Tho haunting of a innto rcproaclv shall dwell 
For ever in her eyes till they both ho dead ! 
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Cromwell {moved). Silenee! You 8X)eak you 
know not wliat. No more ! 

Thou voice within, wliy dost thou seem so far? 
Shine out, tliou fiery pillar! Bring me up 
From the dead wildorucss — 

Queen. Oh I yield not to that voice, hearken to 
mercy, 

And I will join my piuyera to thine henceforth 
Tliat thy Elissiiboth may live for thee. 

Cronmell. Madam, I came here with intent of 

And with a hope of life. 

Queen. Of life !~of life ! 

Cromwell. 1 offer’d him his life — he scorn’d my 

Queen. No — no — ho shall not. I am somewhat 
faint ; 

The hope tliou showost .striketh me like lightning,. 
Life ! didst thou say his life? Ask anything. 
Gromwetl.- If ho would abdieatc and cpiit the 
kingdom. 

Queen. And lie shall do it. I will .answer for it. 
Give mo hut Ijrcalhing-timu to move liim, sir. 

mell. 1-ilay, madam. If we sp.are your 


Imslia: 


’s life 


Your son has nfi'or’d to Kubmit. hia iicrson 
Into our hands, and sot his sign ami seal 
To any proposition wo demand. 

Queen, Thou utrikost a fountain for mo in the 

And ei'o my lips can i.(m«h it, it is dry 1 
M:y hualianil lirst must aliilicato, and then my 

, What uaiH tlie answer of the king to thee? 

Cmnwdl. l ie dotli veriiso our morey, and elects 
To carry to hia death the name of king. 

Queen. Wlioii all was lost at ’Newark, and thy 
king 

Was bought and sold by liis own coiuitryinon, 


’Twas thou who with a fawning cozenage 
Lured thy good master to undo him.self. 

To doubt where all his hope was to confide, 

.tlnd blindly trust where every step was fatal 1 
’Twas thou, when the repenting Parliament 
Were fain for reconcilement, brought thy sol- 

Thou (jealous stickler for the Commons’ rights) 
Ai-rested every true man in the house. 

And packed the boiiehes with thy regicides ! 
Cromwell. What, madam, is the purpose of this 
railing? 

Qxicai. Thou thiuk’st to make the mother a 

And, holding the lost filther in thy grip, 

Secure the son who yet may punish tlieo ! 

{Chimes. — I'hrcc-qurtrters.) 
Cromwell. Madam, the clock! say, what dost 
thou intend? 

Queen. To choke my sighs, to liido each bitter 

To keep a calm and steadfast countenance, 

To mask my anguish from his majesty. 

Cromwell So ! it wore well ; and llicn — 

Queen. Then we will both bo faithful to our- 
selves, 

Even unto death ! 

Cromwell Will you not, in,adam, use your in- 

(■ibo-icH. Never! 51 y husband, sir, shall die t\. 

Cromwell T'hou shadow of a king, llicn art 
thou doom’d ! I wash my hands of it, 
{Aside.) What melancholy doth ravin on my 
heart? 

Thou child of many prayers, Elizabeth! — 
i’ll to the Goneral’s. Fairfax relents. 

That will not J. My hand ia on the plough ; 

I will not look boliind. [ErM Cromwell. 
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[nr.'riiilliunti'i'liastvrittenKoim'vcniai'kaLlo 
poi'iiia. 'Mfirijr of tlieni \v(M'ii originally oontri- 
Imlod III KiiUobos, a priiotlieid .stai’l.i'd souio 
yearn ago in eontioctioli with tin; Dublin IJiii- 
ver.-iity, wltieh.altlningli itliim fiiHti'rod tlirnii- 
]m,|)()y incliiuition for dalrlrling in (ireek and 
Luliii veivo, Olio of llie rrlirs of a barbaroii.s 
.systein of oiliu'.it ion, 1ms doin* iiincli to iiiH[)iro 
tin; (loetii; tident, of Irolaiid. Tlio (looina wore 
jmlilishi'd in a voliiine ontitird /.iiurella uad 
other /‘oeiu.s. Theso vor.ses allow very liigh 
IKuvtir iiioulty, rieli, -iioworfid iniagiuation,. 
])ii,-l,iire.s(|H(!nrMw, and vigour of language, and 


eoimiderablo control over tlio myaterios of 
rliyiiie. “Jjaiirolla," tlio iiisstand longest jionni 
ill the vobinn;, is a reiuloring into verse of ono 
of the lirettiest of the tido.sof j 'aid Hoyse, one 
id' the hesl-kiiowii (lerinan I'omaneists of oui 
liiiio. The story j.s 1 iriglitly and in some jiart.s 
llnoly retold. 

lint J )r. 'iVidhuntev has Hulliciont originality 
of hi.s nwn not to seek for the incideiit.s of Ids 
sfcory'^ in another w'ritor. A more reniai'kablc 
)pooni in “ ’I’he Daughter of HiiJiiociatns." In 
lihis, too, the yioet deitends, to some o.’itent, on 
unother author, for the jiuoiii ia fonudiifl, as 



JOHN 


THE DAUftHTEE OE HIPPOCEATES. 


(BXTBACa'.l) 


he himself acknowledges, on a, legend as told 
hy Leigh Hunt in the Indicator. The legend, 
liewever, as is generally known, is inuuli older 
than Leigh Hunt, and has attracted the at- 
tention of many iwotic minds. It is, in fact, 
also the aubject of “ The Lady of the Ijiind,” 
ill Mr. Morris’s Earthly Faradue. The tale i 
ia of a fair woman concealed in the shape of I 
a Inathaome snake, who, through a kiss from 
the lip.s of the man she loves, is restored to 
the original beauty of the human form. Some 
of the aeenes are described with extraordi- 
nary force. The volume also contains a 
number of graceful lyrics, many joyous, many 
sad, and neai'ly all full of real poetic inspir- 
ation and melody. 

Dr. Todhnnter was born in Dublin on 29tli 
December, 1839. He entered Trinity College 
ill 1862, took the degree of M.B. in 186'7, and 
of M.D, ill 1871. He obtained the gold medal 
of the Philosophical Society for composition, 
and the vice-chancellor’s prize for English verae 
three times. He practised medicine for some 
years in Dublin, but has now devoted himself 
wholly to the literary calling. He has written 
Alcestes, a Dramatic Poem, a volume entitled 
A Study of Shelley, The True Tragedy of 
Hiensi, Forest Songs, Helena in Troas, The Ban- 
shee and other Poems, A Sicilian Idyll, The 
Poison Fhw&'s, The Blaci Gat, A Comedy of 
Sighs, &o., &:c. Hie last-named three are 
plays, in the construevtion of which Dr. Tod- 
hunter has proved himself to have a fine 
dramatic instinct.] 


Gaultier was left alone. 

There he stood, 

The ehivnlrous passion tingling through his Wood, 
Yet half-faint, agonizing on the tense 
Of expectation. By all gates of sense \ 

The scene infixed itself upon his sonl. 

In an etenial present glowed the s'liole 
Charmed garden in the hush of high mid-noon; 
The feverous hum of bec,s and ora.o.kino' tunn 


And a cold shiver stirred his rising liair. 
Trembling, yet with a heart tlial. liayed dosp 
Ho gazed upon the cruel-fangcil jaws 
Thiit fawned around liiin, making gentle iku 
A s though to win his pity. 

Awed he spake : 

“ In the name of God, wliiit art thnnV" 

Tiien tlio snake 

Answered )»im in a limnan voice — none less 
Appalling for its feminine Hlcndenioss; 

“ Hast thou not heard of me ? ” 


The monster spoke, wTithing as if in pain, 

And its voice shook: “ I am that loathly thing, ” 
Then it was dumb; but every iiirid ring 
Swelled with a p.issionutc grief, irliieh Koemcil .a 


Thy cars have heard; hut how slmU I assail 
With this chill tongue thy heart '1 How sliall my 

Plead there in sacred luiraan guise! Yet 0 
Believe, believe, I iras not always harrod 
By this dread prison from my kind’s regard ! 

Not always was I thus— -a thing to iloo 1 — 

Teach the clear eyes of thy just soul to sec 
Beneath this husk of liideousness a form 
That hath moved men to love — a bosom warm 
Witli more tlian W'oman’g toiulcrnoss — a lioiirt 
Where passion.s, pent for eonturios, aelie to start 
Into wild life. 0 dost thou long for love? 

Hoiv /conld love tlieo — ^witli a strcngtli above 

All that thy dreams nay, woe ia me, 1 ravel-.— 

Lovehisaod upon thiatongueinnvosloathiiigl Brave 
As thou art proved, that wore a dream too (Ireud. 
Yet mercy, mercy ! Since thou hast not iieil, 
Save mo — he pitiful 1 Ah, was ever fate 
More piteous than mine, whom Dian's liate-- 
Think of it — tortures thus, ago after age! 

That tale is true ; my father wa.a the sage 
Hippooriites ! How measure you the yearn 
That have remoulded nature siiu'c las teaw 
Pell, nn.av.ailing as his prayers, forme? 

Since the fierce gods, in vengeful cruelty 
Cursing the issues of my mortal hroatli. 

Bound me to liatoful life ! No nearer deal li 
or aging .all the long, long century thrmigh, 
cast my slough, my liidcims youth renew 
Ah, think, think, tliink of it, ami siivu mo 1 ( ) 
Salvo with a moment’s pang tliis iigo-long woe I 
Cancel tliis curse of Diiin — laid on nu: 

ntil r” Her keen eyes sparkled liorrilily, 

Her jaws dilating as she raised lior crest 
t once eagerly upward to liis breast. 

0 gentle youth, kiss me upon the mouth 1 " 
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Shuddering, he started hack — a deadly drouth 
Parching his tongue, and all his flesh a-creep 
With a damp chill. The serpent seemed to weep, 
For twice he heard a piteous inward groan; 

Then down alio grovelled, with a sobbing moan, 
Upon the ground ; a wailing smote his ears. 

As when a w'oman weop.s, and warm largo tears 
Sprang in her eyes, and bathed her loathsome 

Gaultier was moved, and said: “What hoots to 
speak, 

0 Lady — if thou lady art indeed — 

Of curse of that false goddess, whom our creed 
Holds for a devil? ’Ti.s a thing of naught. 

1 cannot kiss thee ! ” At the sickening thought 
Sueh eliarnel savours to his palate rose 

As pro.sage oft a swoon, and death drew close. 
With icy fingers clutching at his heart. 

Then, lilting higher 

Her crested strength, she .spoke again: “This 

A thing of naught 1 0 what a cloud perverse 
Hangs in llio heaven of thy fair sympathy ! 

I tell thee ’twaa my sin, though none in thee, 
That I denied this goddess. 1 was made 
The hated thing T am hecanso I paid 
No worship at hor altars. TTatod? Lo! 

So past all hate, that thou, wlio soost niy woo. 

In pitilosH loathing wilt rcilungeon me 
Where love and joy, like wailing spectres, flee 
My passion’s clasp ; whore on the iron door 
Wan hopes boat out their livo.s for evermore! 

0 foulness, foulne.ss, with what mortal liliglit 
Thou nipp’at my woniiinhood’s grace. Thy gorgon 
sight 

Chills men to marble gods, whom beauty’s tale 
Hail found rofrosbing rivers. Hence with that 

And comfortless face of tliinc! — for my despair 
Has dreadful promptings, which this moment tear 
My broust like tigers. Hence ] charge thee — fly! 
Pair iw tlum art, X would not have thee die ; 

Hut misery breeds fell brood — a tyrant thmiglit 
Sbake.s all my feeble soul, long overwrought 
With passion self-roprest, and I could well — , 

Nay go! I iw/M not harm thee.” 

Then she fell 

A- weeping in contorted a.gony ; 

And Gaultier, filled with wonder thus to .sec 
Her .sorrowing rage for cruelly cimfesl, 

Pelt such a fascination in his breast 

Ab a man fools when liiileouB tomptings rise 

To an ahhoz'riMl sin. Me kept his eyes 

Fixed on her wriUiiug neck, and clutched Uls 

Heady lo strike, 

Hul. now she turned her tow’rd 
Her palace, with a passionate shriek of “Go I" 
'I'hen Gaultier spoke again : “How can I know 


Thou dost not lure me to some dreadful doom — 
Death — or a death-in-life of spell-bound gloom. 
With thee, for ages in this charmed isle? 

I pity thee — yet— I fear thy serpent guile. ’’ 
Thereat she slowly rose, swelling her lieigkt 
Like a majestic wave; screner liglit 
Gleamed in her eyes, and in her voice awoke 
A grand and mournful music as she spoke : 

“0 green and happy woods, breathing like aleepf 
In quiet sunshine ! Living things that creep, 

Or run, or fly amid these glades in peace I 
0 earth I 0 sea ! 0 heavens, that npver cease 
Your gentle ministry, witness my truth ! 

Must every word that melts man’.s heart to ruth. 
Move grim suspicion and the fear of lies? 

0 powers of nature, grand benignities 
Of all this dumb creation ! must the clay 

That shades our delicate lamp from the fierce day 
Of boundless life, lie on us like a mound 
Of graveyai’d earth, that shuts us from the sound 
Of all the kindly world, smothers our pale 
Aiid struggling lips, and makes onr feeble wail 
Come strangely to men’s cars, like a ghost’s cry? 
My voice appals? Alas! ’tis one deep sigh 
To ho made lovely by one loving act ; 

Yet ho who heare leagues me in horrid pact 
With nothor powers of ill. Farewell, thou fair 
Dream of a man, who comost, like despair, 

'To torture me in happy liuinan aliape. 

Man’s faith is not like woman’s — nought can 

His sceptic fears — not faith itself — farewell 1 
Thy doubts did ico the tender founts that swell 
Hero in my breast a moment ; but once more 
'I'hcy gush as warm as tears. My passion’s o'er: — 

1 blame thee not. Farewell, and happy bo ; 

Hut in thy distant world remember 11101" 

*' Gaultier’s dread 

Oluuigmg. ehanicloon-fashion. as liev mood 
Took tenderer liglita, had .grown less dciidly-huod, 
Sliot through with pity’s colours. All his poivors, 
Like stripling soldier, s whom the first stern hour.s 
Of battle veterans make, now burnt to dare 
That final grip witli danger which did scare 
The vamvard fancy; like a captain now, 

Who stares aciuss tlie field with resolute brow 
He rallied them, as with a trumpet-call 
SoumUiig lo desperate charge. “Stand I or fall, 
0 Christ,” ho murmured, “wiiom the wormy 

Hold three days in its womb, ns nion to sii.ve 
.From onr corruptions, I will follow tliee 
I'lvcu to tlic death ! Shed now thy hloori in 1110, 
To save this soul and miiio I" Aloud lie spake, 
And ahaddering closed Ills eyes: “I’ll kiss Lliee, 

And Iield his lips out, tliinking on his name 
Who cas(., when slie besought Him in her nhamc, 
Seven devils out of Mai-y Magd.alon ; 

And with the cross he signed liimself. 
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0 then 

In Ilia blind as’ony ho aecjned to sink 
[mi cold scii of horror. Ho mnst drink 
The cup of loathing to the very lees. 

.lie felt the kiss iipproachiiig by degrees— 

That vonomon.s toad-mouth, with its clammy chill ; 
Kow! — Now! — 

It came at last. A sudden thrill 
Han through his frame. A soft mouth fast and 

Was prc.st on his— about his neck an arm 
Clung rapturously, tic looked, .and, f» .surprise ! 
0 transport 1 fgazed into the .sweetest eyes 
That ever made a lieaven for mortal man. 


LOST. 

I wandered from my mother’s side 
In the fragrant paths of morn; 

Naked, weary, and forlorn, 

1 fainted in the hot noontide. 

For I had met a maiden wild, 

Singing of love and love’s delight; 

And with her song she me licgniled, 

And her soft arms and bosom wdiitc. 

I followed fast, I followed far, 

And ever her song flowed blitho and free ; 
‘Whore Love’s own flowery moadoivs are, 
'fhere hliull our eolden dwelling be I” 

I followed far, I followed fust, 

And oft she paused, and cried, “0 licre!" 
But where 1 came no flower would la.st, 

And Joy lay cold upon his bier. 

I wandernd on, I wandered wide, 

Alas ! she floeted with the njorn ; 

IFeaiy, weeping, ami forlorn, 

Sho loft mo in the ficreo noontide. 


And round it many a pleasant plot, 
And shadowy streams and giirdcii 
Like virgin gold tlio thatch i sec, 
fjike virgin gold the doorway sw{ 
And in tlie blis.sful noon cacli tree 
.A ladder for the angel’s feet, 


THE r.ANKn.KE, 

Crecn, in the wizard arras 
Of the foam-bearded Atlantic, 

An isle of old oncliantmcnt, 

A melancholy i.sle, 

Encliantcd and dreaming lies ; 

And there by .Shannon’.s llmving, 

In tlio mnonligiit, apcctre thin, 

The .spectre .Mrin sits. 

An agiai desolation, 

She sits by olil Siiamiou’.s flowing, 

A mother of many cliildrim, 

Of children o.vilcd and dead; 

1 In her home, with lient heml, lumvcless, 

I Clasping her knees, she sits 
I Ifeening, keening! 

1 And at her kccue the fairy-graBS 
Trembles on dun and barrow ; 

Around tlui foot of her ancienl ci'o-ses 
I The grave-grass shakes and the neltlo ,Sfl 
I In lianniod glens, (he meadow-sweet 
I Flings to f.iic night- wind 
Her mystic, mournful perfiunu; 

The sad spearmint, hy fioly well.'-, 

I Breathes melaneliidy lialni. 

1 Srtniciimc.s she lifts her head, 

I Wil.h Idiic eyes, tearless, 

I .And gazes al.Iiwart ilio reck of night 
I Upon thingfi long pasfi, 

Upon tilings to comu. 


FOTMT). 

Naked, bleeding*, and forlorn, 

I wandered on the mountain-side ; 

To hide my woimds from sliaino and scorn, 
! made a garment of my pride. 


le a. tyi-ant gray, 

11(1 ciiiiiiir.li 11, -jfith disgrace, 


And sonietirnos, ivlicn the moon 
I Brings tempest upon tlio deep, 

And roused Atlantic thuudci-s from liis ef 
tlie, west, 

The wolf-liouml at her feet 
Springs 11(1 witli a miglily liay. 

And chords of mystery sound from flic v, 
at her side, 

Strung from the heart of (lool.s, 

And slio llies on the verge of fbe lemiie't 
Around her shuddering isle, 

W'ith gray hair sti'eaming: 

A meteor of evil omen. 

The spectre of lio(ic forlorn, 

Kooning, keening. 


She keetie,s, and tlie strings of lier wilil luu 
On tlie giisfiS of niglit ; 



O’er the four waters she keenes — over Moyle she 
keenes, 

O’er the sea of Milith, and the strait of Stronghow, 
And the ^cean of Columbus. 

And the Fianna hear, and tlie ghosts of her cloudy 
hovering heroes ; 

And the swan, hianoula, wails o’er the waters of 
Inisfail, 

Chanting her song of destiny, 

The rime of tlie weaving hates. 

And the iijitions hear in the void and quaking 
time of night, 

Sad unto dawning, dirges, 

Solemn dirges, 

And snatches of bardie song ; 

Their .souls quake in the void and quaking time 
of night, 

And they dream of the weird of kings, 

And tyvanviius moulting, siefc 
In the dreadful wind of change. 

Wail no more, lonely one, mother of exiles, tvail 

iBanshoo of the world — no more ! 

Tliy .sorrows are the world's, thou art no more alone; 
Thy wrongs, the woiid’a. 


AGITADOE. 

Tliuro’fi a giiulc in .Agduidoo, Aghadoc, Aghadoe, 
T'luire’s a green and ailont ghule in Aghadoe, 
Where we mot, my love and I, love’s fair planet 
in tin! sky, 

(Tor that Kwoot and silent glado in Aghadoe. 
Tlioro's a glen in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
There’s a deep and Bo(!rot glen in Aghadoo, 

Where I hid him from tho cyc.s of the red-eoats 
and their spies, 

That year the trouble came to Aghadoe. 

O my curat! on one black heart in Aghadoe, 
Aghadoo, 

On Shaun Dhuv, my mother’s son in Aghadoo, 
When your throat fries in hell’s d tl s It the 
flame bo in your mouth, 

For tho trenehery yon did in Aghadoo. 

For they traeked mo to that glen in Aghadoe, 
Aghadoe, 

When the price was on his head in Aghadoe ; 

O’er the monntain, through the wood, as I stole 
to him with food. 

When in hiding lone he lay in Aghadoo. 

J.int they never took him living in Aghadoo, 
Aghadoe; 

Wit;h tho bullets in liis heart in Aghadoe, 

There ho lay, the head- -my breast keeps the 
warnitli -wlierc oiieo ’twoiild rest — 
fiono, to win the traitor’s gold, from Aghadoe 1 


SONG. 

Bring from the craggy haunts of birch and 
Thou wild wind, bring 
Keen forest odours from that realm of thine. 

Upon tliy wing! 

0 wind, 0 mighty, melancholy wind, 

Blow through mo, blow ! 

Thou blowcst forgotten things into my miml 
From long ago. 

AN lEISH LOVE SONG. 

0, you jiUiit ilic pain in my heart with 
wistliil eyes. 

Girl of my choice, Maureen I 
Will you drive me mad for tho kisses your shy, 
sweot mouth denies, 

Miiiireen ! 

Ijike a walking ghost I am, and no words to 
White rose of the west, Maureen; 

For it’s pale you are, and the fear that’s on 

Miiureeii! 

Sure it’s our eomidalnt that’s on iia, asthore, this 
day, 

Bride of my dreams, Maureen ; 

Tho smart of tho hee that stung ns, his 
must cure, they say, 

Maureen 1 

I’ll coax the light to your oj'us, and the rose 
your face, 

Mavoiiruocn, my own Manreon, 

When I feel tho wanntli of ymir breast, and your 
nest is iny arm’s ombraco, 

Maureen ! 

0 where was the king o’ the world that day — only 

My one true love, Maureen, 

And you the qiiooii with mo there, and 
throne in my heart, iriaelireo, 

Maureen! 
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EOSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBEBT). 


ROSA MUIiHOLLAND (LADY GILBEKa:). 


[Miss Eosa Mulholland was born, in Belfast, 
and is tlie daughter of the late Joseph S. 
Mulholland, M.D.; she married the late 
Sir John Gilbert in 1891. After the death 
of her father she spent some years in a remote 
mountainous part of the west of Ireland; and 
the picturesque sconeiy and primitive people 
by whom she was siuTOunded doubtless did a 
good deal towards developing literary longings 
and talents. Her first idea was to be an artist, 
and when only fifteen alie ventured to send a 
set of comic pictures to Punch, which were, 
however, rejected. Her next attempt was in 
another direction, and was more successful. 
She sent a poem of twenty-two stanzas called 
“Irene” to the OornhUl Magazine, which was 
accepted, It was also accompanied by an 
illustration by Millais. The great artist was 
kind enough to offer his assistance to Miss Mul- 
holland in the prrrsuit of her artistic studies; 
but she was unable to remaitr in Loirdon. 

After this her success was rapid. She found 
an earnest friend in Charles Dickens, who 
pressed her to write a serial story for All the 
Year Round, and he himself chose the title 
“Hester’s History.” While the tale w.<is pro- 
ceeding he frequently expre-ssed hia gratifica- 
tion with it, and it was afterwards republished 
in volume form hy Messr.s. Chapiuiin and Hall. 
It is from this tale our extract is taken. 
Dickens also selected Miss Mulholland’s story 
“The Late Miss Hollingford” (published oi-i- 
giimlly in AU the Tear RmincV), to bo coupled 
with his owir “ No Thoroughfare” in a volume 
of the Tauchnitz Collection. 

Miss Mulhollaird has also written Pumiara, 
The Wieked Woods of Tohereml, Eld&'-gowan, 
Puck and Blossom, The Little F/ower-seekei's, 
Five Little Farmers, The First Christmas Jor 
our Bear Little Ones, Prince and Saviour; 
Holy Childhood, The Wild Birds of Killeemj, 
Marcella Grace, A Fair Emigrant, Banshee 
Castle, Gianneita, Vagrant Verses, The Walking 
Trees, Nanno, A Baiighter of the State, &c.] 


THE rUKSUIT OF A REBEL.' 

[The scene of the incident is the north of 
Ireland ; the time, the year 1798,] 

Lady Helen Muiiro might live with her 


ears full of cotton wool, and Mias Janet Golden 
might toss her hoiid at having lun- horseH (.urned 
on the iwad when going out for an (jvoniiig’.s 
amuaemont; but there were fleren doing, s mak- 
ing a hot progroan through tho country, tlio 
perpetratora of which woi-e Tint little conoeruei.1 
for the convenience of fair ladie-s. 

Dire tidings did the daily post now bring 
to the peaceful lishiug village that had sub 
gratefully for so many hundred ye.'ir.s in the 
lap of its fertile glens at the feet of its bounti- 
ful bay. A hostile soldiery, utterly uncheckerl 
in their terrible liceiiao, scoured tho laud. 
The flower of tho poiudafion was meltiug off' 
the mountain-sides; dales and handels w('rc 
giving up their strouirth and pride to the 
prison, tho torture, and tho gibbet. Even 
alrejidy in our glens tho wail of desolation had 
arisen among the cottages. Sir Archie Munro. 
in anguish for his peopli’, strove in vain to 
shield them from Die horrors of tho times. 
Day by day one disappeared and anotluir dis» 
appeared from among the hearty gleiismeu, 
Frantic tales of <listross e,amu flying to tho 
castle. The servants clenched their hands and 
cursed over their work. M,is3 M,adgo,sat up 
in her solitude and wei>t herself nearly Iffind. 
Lady Helen wont into liystories at every fresh 
piece of news. M!iss Golden blanched, and 
was silent for n wliilc, but rofu.setl to believe 
one half the stories; and Hester sat up in her 
tower with her needle trombling in her fingoi«; 
for tho stitching and ornamenting, tho em- 
broidering and tlouuoing, had all to go on tlio 
same, just as if a. rain of blood had not begun 
to fall over tlie land. 

Miss Golden began to think that it had been 
better she had taken Sir Aichie’.s .adviee ami 
returned to England; b\it slio was, as she had 
said, not a coward, and she imuleup her mind, 
bravely enough, to see tlit! wonst to iis end. 
Lady Helen Lamented .sorely that she should 
have been the means of biingiiig lier darling 
Janet to so miserable a country. Yet, in the 
same breatli, her ladyship quarii'lh'd with her 
son, because ho proposed for the women of tlie 
household a prudent retreat to Mnghaud or 
France till such time a.s the.so mifieries should 
be over, No,wIiyfihoii!d they go (lying over the 
world, to hide themselves, as if they we.ro a set 
of relmls? She hcl/eved (hat Archie made the 
most of things. They could not beeome ne bad 
as he seemed to expect. Shu would not set olF 


1 By poniiiBsion of the nnthoross. 
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on a joimiey in sucli times, to be dragged out 
of her twieli and. shot. She would just lie by 
on tlie cosiest couch in her drawing-room, with 
the most interesting novel she could lay hands 
upon ; and let no one come telling her fright- 
ful .stories till this panic should have subsided, 
and the world have come to its senses ! 

One day a terrible cry arose throughout the 
glens, rolled along the valley, rang through 
the mountains. The name of a man, a rebel, 
hunted by the soldiers, was shouted from 
rock to rock, — was muttered in prayers 
by tongues that quivered and clove to the 
mouth with terror. This man was the joy 
and pride of hi.s friends, foremost among the 
favourites of the lowly glenspeople. They 
hunted him in the morning, and they hunted 
him in the evening, and days went piist, and 
even his own kinsfolk had no clue to his 
hiding-place ; and a month went past. A stray 
goat liad given him milk, and the heath had j 
given him its berries; hut these resourceshav- 
ing failed, he was at last driven by starvation I 
from his lair. Pallid, shivering, his clothing 
saturated with the damps of the dripping 
cavern in which he had lain, tottering upon 
his feet with the weakness of hunger, fearing 
to meet the form of a man lest an enemy 
should make him his i.)rey, or to draw near a 
dwelling lest destmction should come with 
him over the threshold of a fellow-creature; 
sick and desolate, he found himiself driven liy 
the very scourge of ai^proaohing death to creep 
dovm a little lower on the mountain side, were 
it even to warm his shivering limbs by the 
sides of the wandering kine, or to crave a hand- 
ful of meal out of a roving beggar’s wallet. 

No such comfort for the hunted rebel. The 
soldiers espied his meagre stooping form 
creeping along under the shelter of the whin- 
bushes and heathery ItnolLs. It would have 
been difficult for eyes less practised in man- 
hunting to recognize the stalwait youth who 
had fled to the hills from the bayonet, in 
the bent shudder-ing creature who sought 
shelter from the bonnie braes that had earned 
his feet with pride. But these soldiers were 
right skilful at their work. 

The game wa.s scented ; the cry was up. 
Oh that a jovial sun should ever look down 
upon such a piteous scene ! A brave son of 
. /the mountains, hunted like a fox to the death 
j among those mountains, the pure love of 
I mother-land being his crime. But then Lady 
Helen .said he was very much to blame. He 
had been right well off in his cottage in the 
glens. Why need he take to troiihling himself 


about the misery of his country 1 And cer- 
tainly it was most inconsiderate of him to 
throw her lady.sliip into hysterics on her sofa. 

The chase lasted long, for tlie rebel know 
the secrets of his hills. But bloodhounds will 
not be balked when they have once scented 
blood, neither would our brave soldiei-s miss 
their prey. Yet, notwithstanding, when it 
was late in the afternoon this rebel, having 
been started some seven times since morning, 
gave them the slip, ;md was lost sight of in 
the neighbouj'hood of the castle. 

The cook had just sent up an afternoon cup 
of tea to the several bed-rooms of the ladies. 
The red setting sun w!is warming up the com- 
fortable haunts of the kitchen, pantries, house- 
keeper’s room, and the various closets and 
passages of the servants’ quarters. Several of 
the servants were gathered together in a pas- 
sage discussing in whispers the latest news of 
the rebel hunt. Pretty Polly, Lady Helen’s 
maid, was pale and rod-eyed, struggling to put 
in her word between recurring agonies of team. 
But then the rebel in question was her lover. 
When last she htul seen him he had been, 
handsome and stout, hriiigiug her a bunch of 
gay ribbons from the fair, Now he was a 
shadow, a spectre of starvation, with a price 
upon his he.'ul, and bayonets lying in wait for 
him at every point from which the blessedly 
wind could blow. Good God! who was this- 
here amongst thein'l 

Pat the butler had opened a back-door of 
the premises, leading into a thick grove, into 
wliich evening shadows were already creeping. 
A flying phantom, somewhat like a galvanized 
skeleton, had leaped past him through the 
doorway, clasped its hands in his face, and; 
sped on further into the castle. 

Poor Polly sank in a little pale heap in her 
corner, and was a trouble to no one till such 
time as people had leisure to look to her, un- 
asked. It w.aa the best thing she could have 
done in the interests of her lover, for had she 
been cousoious of what followed, her slirieks 
or her moans might have betrayed him. The 
other servants fell hack on each side as our 
rebel dashed amongst them. No one .spoke, 
but they signed to him to pass up the stairs. 
And up the staira he fled, 

“To the tower!” somo one whispered. 
What tower, and where? Poor i-ebel dashed 
blindly onward, upward, beat the doors rigid 
and left with his feeble hands, hurst over M iss 
Madge’s tlu-eshokl in the end, and precipitated 
hinmelf into the middle of her floor ; stood in 
her very presence, quivering, suppliant. 
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The Fonom-able Madge Wi« at her after- 
noon eu)j of tea. A cup of tea was a thing 
that had alwaytt comfovteil her greatly, and 
wiw the only medicine she found soothing 
during the Hum)w.s of these times, She was 
seated on a settee iu the corner of her room, 
with a table drawn up before her; a table on 
which were placed a toy, an imcient silver 
tea-pot, some thin bread and Irattor in a dish, 
some sweet winter apples, and a tea-cnp with 
its saucer. And Miss Madge’s feet were on a 
footstool. Nothing could he more comfortable 
and placid than the appearance which slie 
presented amongst these kindly-looking ar- 
rangements. 

The settee on wliich Miss Madge was sitting 
was long and low, and wiis pkecd in a corner 
with its hack to the wtdl. It was covered 
very amply with chintz of a large pattern, 
(;hine.se pagodas on an amber ground, man- 
darins seated apparently upon tea-cheats, pre- 
senting roses to languishing ladies with curled- 
up toes and very arched eyebrows. And the 
settee was draped down to tlie ground with a 
g.umtu 6 of tlmt flouncing well known to he | 
so dear to the Honourable Madge’s heart. 

Now if the Honourable Madge were mad, 
as hud sometimes been whispered, most cer- 
tain it is that she kept her madness for the 
amusement of her friends. On such an emer- 
gency as this she was found to he exceedingly 
sane. 

“My friend! my friend!” cried Miss Madge, 
dapping her mittens, and upsetting her tea- 
cup into the lap of her yellow silk dress. But 
that was nothing even to Miss Madge at such 
a moment. She Avhiiled up the flounce of her 
settee with prompt Imncls. 

“ Get under!” she cried, in a fniiitio whisper. 
“Crawl! Got in .and lie close. In, in!” And 
she pushed him in and packed him away till 
there was not a vestige of him to be seen. 
“Now, God’s mercy be with you, and keep as 
still as if you were dead !” 

“ And it may he that mocking will he catch- 
ing,” muttered Madge to herself, as she cleared 
up the signs of her own confusion, “for I think 
death woirld have little to do but close your 
eye.s!” ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Gown on her knees she went, drying up the 
spilt tea. She aiTanged her little trayj she 
drew her table nearer to her couch. She 
spread out her silken skills, and picked up a 
novel, which she placed open in her lap to 
hide the tea, -stains. She was sipping her tea 
with her eyes upon her book, when the door 
was a second time thrown open, and a gen- 


tlem.an, an oflicer in the kiug'’8 service, ap- 
pc.ared. 

I say a gentleman, for this officer had been 
bred to some of the liabils of :i, gentlcniau, 
though ho had a tjoito for roliel blood. And li(> 
was a little taken aback when lie saw a aiinple- 
looking lady with astoiiiHlied eyes raised at liis 
intrusion, with, her innocent cup of tea, drop- 
ping sideway.s iu iima7.(‘nieiLt. from il.s mincing 
hold in her genteelly iin-iiiigod iingora, and 
with her fimhionable novel on her knees. 

“I hog pardon,” he began, “you are sur- 
prised — the fact is ” 

“Oh, pray, don’t a]xilogize I” said the Ilon- 
onrable Madge, making violently graceful 
eflbrts to overcome a ladylike surprise and 
l)a3hfulue,ss, very creditable to any .spinster on 
such an occasion. “It is I wlio slionld apo- 
logize for ray stupidity. Y on have Uie ;i dvali- 
tage of me truly, though I Imve no doubt you 
are quite fii.tniliar to mu if my memory were 
not MO bail. 'J.'o what do I owe the pleasure of 
such a charmingly uncercniouious visit ? .Pray 
have a cup of t.ea, 1 always do of an afternoon. 
So refreshing ! A cuji of tea with such a boolc 
as this delightful Evelina in one’s hand, 1 call 
it a luxury, nothing loss. .And really, ha, ha! 
do you know I get so ridiculously absoi-bod iu 
a stoiy, Im, ha! I actually thought when I 
looked up that you were the hero, walking 
into the room.” 

And she reached down an ornaiui'utal cup 
and saucer of precious china, whicli was sitting 
most conveniently on a bracket above her head, 
poured some fragrant tofi from her lit.tle, silver 
pot, enriched it delightfully w.ith thick oroiini 
and glistening .sugar, and presented it witli 
her sweetest smile to her gallant guest, as slie 
was pleased to call him. 

Now this soldier had heard tell that Mies 
Madge was a little “cracked.” iSIio was not 
a lovely woman, and lior Bweotne.ss and her 
winningnass were not .much after his taste. 
However, her cup of tea was tempting, and 
the soldier was fatigued. He drank ami Jio 
apologized. 

“The fact is, madam,” he said, “wo liave 
been searching for a rebel, supposed to have 
talion refuge in the casUi!.” 

Miss Madge gave a piercing little scream, 
jmd her cup fell will) a crush upon I, he tray. 

“Ah, ah!” she shrieked, “tliey will be the 
death of me, those rebels ! Oh, sir, be so good 
as not to go till you lell me. A rebel in thu 
castle! Ah, my sad fate, a rebel ! Promise mo 
that you will .search, or I shall not sleep a 
wink. Not a wink for a month I” 
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And the Hoiioura,ble Aladge’s eyes began to 
I’oll, fiiid lior nostrils to quiver, and she began 
to flutcer up and down in her seat. Slie had 
observed these ominous workings in Lady 
Helen on sundiy occasions, and a hint was 
never lost upon Miss Madge. The officer made 
her rapid prote.stations as to his activity, and 
territied at the prospect of approaching hys- 


terics, rang the bell violently, bowed, and 
retired. — But Polly mounted guard over her 
lover that evening in a very retired comer of 
the castle. And he was nursed and fattened 
unknown to master or misti'ess ; unknown to 
any but the servants, Hester, and Miss Madge. 
And when he was able to go forth he went in 
search of better fortune. 


MISS CASEY (E. OWENS BLACKBURNE). 

Bohn 1348 — Died 1892. 


[Elizabeth Owens Blackburue Casey was 
born on May 10, 1 848, in Slane, county Meath. 
When about eleven years of age she lost her 
sight; an oiieration failed to restore vision, 
and for many years she had to endure all the 
Ijhysiea.1 and mental sidfering that blindness 
inflicts. The late iSir William Wilde, however, 
succeeded where another physician Lad failed, 
and Miss Casey had the happiness of recover- 
ing her sight. 

in the latter end of 1873 she determined to 
embark on the vast and often cruel ocean of 
Loudon literary life; and after a period of 
hard struggle snooeeded in obtaining for her- 
aelf a recognized position. Miss Casey con- 
tributed to many newspapers and periodicals, 
but was best known as a novelist. She was 
the author of the following serial stories : — 
The Love that loves Aheay; Aunt Delia's Heir; 
The Glen of Silver Birolias; In the Vale o/ 
Honey; Shadows in the Sunliyht; A Modem 
Danhasim ; A Woman Scorned; The Way 
Women Love; A Chroniele of Barham, which 
appeared in The Quiver for 1878 ; Molly Oareie, 
&c., &c. She was also author of Illustrious 
Irishwomen, an excellent work, on which we 
have had occasionally to draw ; and a collec- 
tion of her fugitive stories, under the title A 
Bunch of Shamrocls, was published in 1870.] 


BIDDY BRADY’S BANSHEE. 

(PKOM “A DDNOH OF SHAMROCKS. "^) 

“ Arrah, thin 1 — an’ did yeh nivir hear tell 
av ‘Biddy Brady’s Banshee?’ Shure, iviiy 
wan for three parishes roun’ was talkin’ about 
it ! Bedad, it was th’ grandest piece av fun 
ivir happened in th’ place, and only jist t’ 


mintion it t' ould Biddy Bi’ady is like shakin' 
a red rag at a bull ! ft’s she that gets mad 
av yell ask her av she ivir seen a banshee 1 

“ Yi.s 1 alannah macliree, I’ll tell yell the 
story. Shure no wan knows it betthei' nor 
meself, for wasn’t 1 tliere th’ day Patlier 
Connor found out all about it, so here it’s 
for yeh ! 

“Well — four years ago whin ould Paddy 
Brady was dyin’ — ho died av an indigestion 
av til’ lung, ma’am — at laist, that’s what th' 
docthor .sed, hut ould Eosy liflnnegan, that’s 
a very kuowledgable ould woman, sez that 
it wasn’t that at all, but a doiuui' in his baclv,^ 
or aither that or a failin’ av his breastbone, “ 
an’ sure it’s as like as not that Eosy was right, 
for sure she’s been raisin’ breastbones for th’ 
last thirty years. An’ th’ sorra much doo- 
thors knows afther all I Throtli, ma’am, it’s 
my belief, an’ Biddy Brady’s too, that poor 
Paddy— God rest his aowl this blessed day ! — 
’ud be here alive an’ iiearty now, av th’ doc- 
thor had only let ould Eosy Pinuegari clap a 
phmther av ivy laves an’ gonse-grace an th’ 
small av his back ! But no ! bedad ! Docthor 
Joyce wouldn’t, an’ so among them poor Paddy 
Brady was kilt all out ! 

“Ah I Yis. Til’ doethors, wid ther new- 
fangled ways, don’t like people t’ be cur ed so 
aisy. ’That’s about th’ thrutli av it ; but, fai.x! 
it’s many and many’s th’ fine euro f seen done 
an a sore eye wid th’ nine blessed dawks from 
th’ whitethorn be th’ Holy Well there beyant 
pinted at it, in the name av th’ Ble.sscd Thiin- 
ity I Ay, faix 1 many’s th’ wan ; an many’s tli’ 


s “ Denrar in tile back -i.o. InmliiiKU. 

3 ‘'Falling of the hreasthona.” This imaginary oom- 
plalnt is cured in the following manner :~Homo oil is 
burned In a cup, and tlio air exhausted, .and the upturned 
cup placed over the region of thn Iimirt, wliiiat the ope- 
rator mutters some xiraycrs. Rot long ago a man died 
in the north of Ireland who hud amassed a (iimsiiterahlo 
imm of money by “raiaiug the broastbuno." 


> By permission of the authoress. 
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oliild liBwitehed be tU’ fumea, iiiid waatin’ 
iiway, that I soon tld cham bntk be feodin’ 
the cratiiur wid milk from goats that foil an’ 
a fairy mountain. Bnt there’s no use in tel lin’ 
that t’ th’ docthorfl ; they’re too cousaitecl, an’ 
consait’s a had tiling in any dacint Christian, 
lottin’ alone docthom. 

“Ooh! llore f am noiy diRcoonsin’ out av 
me — but, ahurej it’s no wondhur, for it’.s not 
iviry day t get a lady like yeraelf t’ listen t’ 
me— an’ I’m forgettin’ all about oiild Biddy 
Brady’s banshee! Well, I was tellin’ yoh, 
ma’am, that ould Paddy Brady— the heavens 
be his bed this blessed day, for th’ sorra 
daciuter nahour ivir dhrew th’ breath av life, 
though I’m his mother’s third-consin tliat sez 
it !~yis, ould Paddy Brady died, lavin’ Biddy 
wid a fine big lump av a boy av ninetoen. 
He was six. fut liigh, wi<l a lino liealtliy face 
as roun’ an’ aa rod as th’ snn in a fog an th’ 
top av th’ numutaiu over there, an’ a lino thick 
head av carroty hair an him. I dnnno wlietlior 
yell know it or not, ma’am, but ould Biddy 
and Paddy nivir bad bnt th’ wan child— boy 
nor girl, nor any aoort— an’ shure, what d’ye 
think but Biddy always kep gonmiooliin’ 
afther him, an’ thialin’ liim like a child, and 
he niiisteen years av ago ! 

“I was at poor ould Paddy’s wake- -his 
sowl to glory — an’ Biddy was sittin’ in tli’ 
middle av the fbire, wid her eloiik on, aii’ a 
little, new shawl pinned over her cap, an’ a 
white pooketliitndkeroher in her I land, an’ she 
ruckin’ herself backwards and forwards, an’ 
she takin’ up th’ keen now an’ agin. Now I 
don’t care much for ould .biddy Brady, hut 
I’ll say this much for her, ma’am, th.at a nicer- 
behavod woman at a luisband's wake I nivir 
seen. The corpse, too, was laid out beautiful. 
It was wakinl in tlie kitchen, and bekase th’ 
bed was fixed in tli’ wall av the room Tom 
Doolan, th’ bocoatyi carpenther, lint two iiiue- 
feet planks, that wor covered wid sheets, an’ 
did beautiful, an’ th’ bids av them that stuck 
out med sates for some av the nabours. Ay, 
indeed, an’ it was on, that very sate that 
Christy Brady, ould .Biddy’s son, m.a’aiu, was 
sittin’ beside Judy Blake, not that he was 
givin’ her much discoorse; he was too well 
behaved t’ talk much at his ould father’s wake; 
that wouldn’t ho right behaviour. 

‘“Biddy, acushla,’ sez I to her, ‘it’s jmu 
that ought t’ be th’ proud woman, t’ have such 
a line boy as Christy t’ look afther th’ bit av 
: land for yeh.’ 



“‘Yis, Peggy darlint, so 1 am,’ sez she, 
foulJiii’ up her jjockethandkerchi.ir jist like a; 
lady, an’ sittin’ up very straight, ‘liut, I’m 
thinkiu’ it’s not this dirty hit av laud (hai 
Christy’ll he mindin’!' 

Arrah, noP sez I, an’ we all looked at 

lior. 

“‘ Bekase,’ sez slie, tue.kiu’ her eleak voms' 
her, as grand ;ui yeh plaze, ‘(Jhrisf.y’s goin’ t' 
bo a gintloinaii, he’s goin’ t’ he a jiriesl I I 
can tell yez .all wo’re not tli’ common soort av 
people yez always thought we war.’ 

“‘Och! pooroiiltl Biddy,’ sez itosy li’innegaii 
t’ mo in awhi.sjier, ‘she w.ia alway.s ijuaro, but 
slie’s goin’ all' av her head iiitirely wid (.he hws 
av poor ould Paddy.’ 

“ ‘ '.I'liroth, Biddy,' .sez Tom .Doulan, that 
liut th’ plank.s, ‘no wan in th’ parish cud ivir 
even ,'inytlnn’ t’ you or yours hut tli’ lioighth 
av daoinoy au’ behaviour,’ 

“ ‘ We’ve more nor heliaviour, 1 can tell yeh, 
Tom Doulan,’ sez ould Biddy, wid a sliake av 
her head, ‘it’.s grandiieur we Ij.ave, It's ;i 
banshee we have fullyiu' th’ family. 'J'ake that 

“ ‘ It’s as tlirue a.s you're sittin’ tliure, Tom,’ 
sez ( Ilii'ist,)'', .all av a .suddiut from the coiaier, 
‘me and me, mother and me poor father — 
God rest his sowl— heard it three nights run- 
nin’ afore me father died.’ 

‘“ Bedad he did,’ sez Biddy; ‘t;ho first night 
I heel'd it I thought 1. lieerd somethin’ scraiiin’ 
or tappin’ at th’ windy, so I wiut over an' 
oiiemul it, an’ there, in th’ light av the moon 
I seen a little ould woman dhres.sud ail in led. 
Well, th’ niinit she soon mo she gev a sehre.oeh 
au’ run away down by th’ boroon. “(Jliiisty, 
alamiah,” sez .t, “it’s a banshoo,” ‘‘Tliruo for 
you, mother,” sez he, “so it is,” a.n’ wid that 
he run out aftbor it, an’ was a good two hour,'.) 
lookin’ about, but th’ surra hit av it ho cud 
see.’ 

“ ‘ An’ did ye see it agin, Biddy P soz Tom 
Doolau. 

“ ‘ Yis, .agrah, yis,’ soz Biddy Braily, ‘ (avici 
it kem an’ gev th’ .same achrecch. So 1 mod 
Christy rub his iiiigers wid a hit av tlie hlessod 
candle, an’ gev him tlie lioly wathor to Hprinkle 
her will — but not a bit av hor e.ud he tind.’ 

“‘Bedad I’ll ketch her yet,’ sez ('hi‘ist.y, 
‘avany wan does. I’m dctarniined noi; t’ liavo 
her coinin’ and diaterbiu’ mu paee a’tlumt 
; knowiii’ th’ raison why.’ 

‘“Arrah, Cl iristy,’. sez ould Jlosy Einnegan, 

I ‘shure it’s aisy seeiii’ wliat brought (;h’ ban.. 

' ahee— sluu'e it kem for yer poor father. God 
, be good t’ liira. But bedad, Biddy, if/s a great 
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dlay for yeh t’ have a baushee followin’ tli’ 

‘‘ ‘ It’a only people whose auut’a siathers wor 
kings and queens, that does have banshees in 
th’ family,’ sez Tom Doolan ; and mind yeh, 
ma’am, Tom has a power av hiriiin’, and can 
say Latin again’ Father Ooimoi', for Tom 
wanst used to sarve Mass; ' but I don’t rimim- 
ber,’ sez lie, ' any king av the name av Brady, 
nor a queen nayther. There was a King 
O’Tool, that was made into a church he raison 
iv a charm St. Kevin put an him ; an’ there 
was the Queen av Sheehy — but I’m not right 
shure that she was pure Irish.’ 

“ ‘ Not she,’ sez Pat Gaffney, ‘.she cndn’t be 
more tban half Irish. Sure “ sheeby” is only 
th’ half av “ shebeen.” ’ 

“ ‘ Throth, yer riglit there, Pat,’ sez Tom Doo- 
lan I ‘butletme think— there was King Solomon.’ 

“‘No, asthore inaohree, no,’ sez Biddy 
Brady. ‘ It wasn’t King Solomon, for I wanst 
heel'd Father O’Connor tell that he wanted t’ 
cut a baby in two halves, an’ th’ nerra a daciut 
Brady id ivir think av doin’ such an onchris- 
tian thing. No, agrah, it wajsn’t King Solo- 
mon that was th’ first av th’ Bradys.’ 

‘“I know who it was,’ sez Pat Gaffney; 

‘ it was Brian Boru. Shure, Brian Boru and 
Brady is as like as two pays.’ 

Holy Saint Dinuis ! look at th’ corpse !’ 
screeches out Rosy Finnegan ; ‘ it’s risin’ np 
from th’ dead t’ say that it’s thrue about Bi'iau 
Boru!’ 

“ Fiii-v, ma’am, we all schreeelied, an’ no 
wciudlier, for th’ corpse stood up nearly 
•stliraight, an’ med a dash out at poor ould 
Biddy that wuis sittiu’, as I tould yeh, ma’am, 
right in the middle av th’ flure. 

“ But, shure, it didn’t come t’ life at all ; it 
was only Christy Brady an’ little Judy Blake 
that laned too heavy on the ind av th’ plank 
th’ wor sittin’ on, an’ thin th’ other ind wint 
up an’ threwn out tlT coipse. 

“Well, ma’am, poor ould Paddy Brady — 
God rest his sowl — was berried th’ next Sun- 
day — that wa-s th’ next day — an’ poor ould 
BiJily was ne:u’ lialf dead from not gettiu’ 
over th’ fright av the corpse flyin’ at her. 

“‘Throth, I’m afeard,' sez she, ‘that it’s 
wantin’ th’ rites I’ll be inosolf afore long; an’ 
maybe it’s a saucer av snuff an me buzzom 
an’ two mould candles at me head ye’ll see 
afore th’ year is out. It w'as a mortial biid 
sign for th’ corpse t’ make a grab at me.’ 

“‘Well,’ sez I, ‘there is some thnith in 
that. An’ are ye in airnest, Biddy, about 
jinakin’ Christy a prie.stP 
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“ ‘Och, bedad I sun, he’s .a gintlcm.an boru; 

I know diat from the baiisliee, the Lord 
betehu-ue uz an’ all harm. So he must bo 
eddicatud like wan.’ 

“ About a fortnight afther ould Paddy was 
berried, I was doin’ a bit .av wash in’ wan day, 
whin who comes in hut ould Biddy Brady. 

“ ‘God .save yeh, kindly,’ sez she, coinin' in, 

'“Amin; th’ same t’ you, Biddy,’ sez 1; 

‘ yer W'elcome, acushla ! sit down.’ 

“‘Peggy,’ sez she, an’ .she sittin’ an the 
settle-bed he th’ side av th’ harth, ‘ I’m in 
desp’r,ate tlironble intirely.’ 

“ ‘ Arrah, wh.at about,’ sez I, ‘shure it’.s not 
about poor Paddy — God be good t’ him — for 
he always minded his duty an’ confession, an’ 
ye have that little red heifer t’ give Father 
Connor for masses for his sowd.’ 

“‘No, Peggy, it’s not about Paddy — God 
rest him — I’m aisy in me mind about liim, 
for a red heifer is as much as cud be expected 
from a poor widda woman, an’ I’m thin kin’ 
maybe they’ll thro-w in th’ good blood av th’ 
Bradys. But it’s about the banshee.’ 

“‘Saints above!’ sez I, ‘an’ did it come 

“‘Come!’ she sez, ‘och! bedad it did! 
Niue times it kem, and nine times Christy 
follied it wid the holy wather, but th’ sorra 
bit cud he ketch it.’ 

“ ‘ Bedad I it’s quare .all out,’ sez I. 

1 “‘Begorr.a, it is!’ sez she; ‘so I jist ■nfiiit 
up an’ towld Father Connor about it — it’s he 
tliat’s the daciut priest !— an’ t’ night, Peggy, 
he’s goin’ t’ wateh an’ ace if he can't .say a 
charm agin t’ banshee. An’ I’m not t’ tell 
Christy,’ he -sez ; ‘ an’ I want yeh t’ come up 
an’ be there, Peggy, acushla, av it comes.’ 

“‘Troth, I will,’ sez I. 

“ ‘ An’ what d’ye think,’ sez she, ‘ but 
Christy, that I ha.rdly ivir let out .av me sight 
an’ was rarin’ up t’ be a credit t’ th’ blood av 
th’ Bradys, he sez now th.at he won't be a 
priest, but that he’ll git marrid ! Troth I me 
hart’s near brnk between him an’ th’ banshee, 
only it’s such a daciut thing t’ have in th’ 
family.’ 

“ Well, ma’am, I wint up t’ ould Biddy 
Br,ady’s that evenin’, and it was a Chi'isl.inn.s 
Eve. Cliristy w.as there, an’ he not knowiu’ 
a word about Father Connor. We had some 
punch, and th’ son-a word wo aed about the 
banshee. Meself was thinkin’it wasn’t cornin' 
at all ; or that, maybe, the nine times was tb 
charm; a’ that somewan wa.s t’ die afther tliat 
—whin, all av a .suddint, me blood run cowld 
wid hearin’ a schreecli roun’ be th’ boreenl 
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Ovild Biddy got. all av a tluiuiLle, au’ liogan I 
Hayin’ lii'y hades as fast iis slie cud, for tliero j 
was selii'L'coh after schreech until tU’ kern t’ 
til’ very doore. 

“‘Gi’ uKi the holy ■gather, mother!’ sez; , 
Christy, taldn’ it an’ niakin’ a run at 1,ho doore. 
But jist (W lie opened it, who walks in lint 
Bather Coiiiior an’ little J udy Blake. 

“ Och ! hedacl ! it’s tlirue as y or there, ma’am. 
It uivir was a han.sheo a,t ail; only little Judy 
Blake, wid her inothei'’a ould red cloak rouii’ 
her, an’ her .arms all bare an’ white. An’ th’ 
whole raison av it was that Biddy Bj’iuly kep 
such a sharp eye after her big lump av a sou 
that he had no other way av eoortiu’ Judy 
Blake. So ho tould I'ather Connor afore us 
all, an’ Father Connor gave thim a sermon 
about frightenin’ people. 

“ 'Och I yer rivironce ! an’ isn’t it too bad,’ 
Hcz Biddy, ‘ an he cut out for a {iriost ! He 


looks that ginteol av- a Suiida’ whin lio’i 
sli.'ived an’ has his olaiio shirt an. th:d ho look; 
til’ very moral av yciwlf, yor rivironoc!’ 

‘“No, Biddy,’ so/. Ids I’ivirouoo ; ‘1 doii’ 
thiiilc tliat (iJiristy’s oui, oui, for a priost 
Slmro a prio.st ’ud nivir think av viinniii 
afther th’ girls.’ 

“‘.'l.’hruc, foi- yer rivinmeo,’ soz Iliddy. 

‘“Now, Biddy,’ soz Father Connor, ‘yol 
must make it up wid th’ two young people 
for at this blessed Christmas time yeli mus 
forgive and forgit.’ 

I “So, lua’.'im, there was a great laugh a; 
them all iu th’ chapel-yard, afther mass w 
Christmas J.)ay. An’ at last Biddy used t 
got mad wliin anythin’ was sod, foi- .‘■iliuri’ sin 
j didn’t like t’ be cliated oui av her grandbeui' 
j But no wan iu th’ pavisli can help laughin 
whin anywaii talks about 'Biddy Brady’.s Ban 

I sliec.’” 


JOHN BOYLE O’-B E T LL Y, 

Ihmw 1814 — Dliin 1890. 


[Mr. 0’.ReiIIy held for several years the 
post of chief editor of the JJo.iicm Pilot. He 
was one of those who took jiart in the l''enian 
movement; and being tried and convicted, be 
was sentenced to transportation to We.ster'ii 
Australia. Tiienco he esisiped amid eireiim- 
Btances of daring and peril; and iiiially he 
found .shelter iu the United iState.s. 

Ills voyage aeresH the ocean suggested a 
number of poems wbicli ho pnliliished under 
the title of Sontis from tho Suuifuirn Seas, 'riie 
vei'sesare partly descriptive and partly Ij-rical. 
The de.scriptivo contain many paB.sageM of 
pietuvestpie detail, and have an nndoMnu'rent 
of dry Immonr and reckless ]jathoa that recall 
the stylo of Bret Ilarte. Mi‘. O’Reilly was 
known as an able and vigoi'oua iouriialist. 
He published a romance entitled Moond^ne, ■ 
T/ie Stutues in the Block, &c. lie vvas born in 
Ireland in 1814, and died in Bo.ston iu 1890.] 


enUNDKR ALl-S WIFE. 

,1(1 Oluiiulcr All, TriiUo tho Man- 
the dog who 


Here iu China, where the Hindoo finds the tnUl 
alone is weak. 

I have naught to huy your jiwl ice; were 1 wis; 

I hud not ati'ivcu. 

Speak your judgmoat;” and he crossed his arm 
and lieut his (luivcring face. 

Heard he then tlie unjust Heutonco i all his good 
and gold were , given 

To anotlier, aiul lui stood aloiie, a he gar in th 
place. 

And the man wlio hought tho , judgment, lookci 
in triumph and derision 

At the cheated Hiudon merchant, as lie ruhhci 
his hands and smiled 

At tho whispered gratulatioiis of hitt frioiuls, am 
at the viaion 

Of the more than (lueenly dower for ,A liinoor, hi 
only child. 

Fair Alimeer, who of God’.s creatures wan the mil; 
one who loved liitn, 

81io, the diamond of his treasureu, the one hmil 
within his fold, 

Slio who.se voice, like lior dead mother's, was tin 
only power that moved him, — 

She would praise the skill that gained lior all thi! 
Hindoo’a silk and gold. 

And the old roan thanked (ktnfncins, and thi 
judge, and lum who pleaded,-— — 

But why falls tliri andden silomse? wliy does each 
one hold hia hreath ? 

Every eye turns on the lUndoe, who hol'orc wae 
all unheeded. 
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jinii in iTond’ring expectation all the court grows | 
still as death. 

Not alone stood Ghunder All; by Ms side Ahmoer I 
was standing, 

And Ms brown hand rested lightly on her shoulder 
as he smiled 

At the sweet young face turned toward him. 
Then the father’s Toiee commanding 

Ifiercelv hade his daughter to Mm from the dog 
whose touch defiled. 

But she moved not, and slie looked not at at her 
father or the others 

As she answered, with her eyes upon the Hin- 
doo’s noble face: 

“Nay, my father, he defiles not; this kind arm 
above all others 

la my choosing, and for ever by Ms side shall be 
my place, 

IVlien you knew not, M.s dear hand had given 
many a .sweet love-token, 

He had gathered all my heartstring.s and had 
bound them round his life; 

Yet you tell me he defiles me : nay, my father, 
you have spoken 

In your anger, and not knowing I was Ghunder 
All’s wife.” 


MY NATIVE LAND. 

It chanced to me upon a time to sail 
Across the Southern Ocean to and fro; 

And, lauding at fair isles, by stream and vale 
Of sensuous blessing did we ofttimes go. 

And months of dreamy joys, like joys in sleep, 
Or like a clear, calm stream o’er mossy stone. 
Unnoted passed our hearts with voicelo.ss sweep, 
And left ua yearning still for lands unknown. 

And when we found one, — for ’tis soon to find 
In thousand-lslcd Cathay another isle, — 

For one short noon its treasures filled the mind, 
And then again we yearned, and ceased to smile. 
And so it was, from isle to isle we passed, 

Like wanton bees or boys on flowers or lips; 
And when that all was tasted, then at last 
Wo thirsted still for draughts instead of sips. 

i learned from this tliero is no Southern land 
Can fill with love the hearts of Northern men. 
Sick minds need change ; but, when in health 
they stand 

’Neath foreign skies, their love flics home agen- 
Aud thus with me it was: the yo:irning turned 
From laden airs of cinnamon away, 

And stroteliod far westward, while the Ml ho:wt 
burned 

With love for Ireland, looking on Cathay! 

My first dear love, all dearer for thy grief!. 

My land, that has no peer in all the sea ■ 


For verdure, vale or river, flower or leaf, — 

If first to no man else, thou’rt first to me. 

I New loves may come with duties, but the first 
j Is deepest yet, — the mother’s breath and smiles; 
Like that kind face and breast whore I was nursed 
Is my poor land, the Niobe of isles. 


MY MOTHEIi’S MEMORY. 
There is one bright star in heaven 
Ever slxining in my night ; 

God to me ono guide has given, 
Like the sailor’s heacon-iiglit, 
Set on every sho.al of danger. 
Sending out its warning ray 
To the homo-houiiJ weary stranger 
Looking for the land-locked bay. 
In my fai-thest, wildest wand’rings 
I have turned mo to that lovo, 
As a diver, ’neath the water. 

Turns to watch the light above. 


UNSPOKEN WORDS. 

The kindly words that rise within the heart 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 

But die. ere spoken, fail to play their part 
And olaiin a merit that is not their own. 

The kindly word unspoken is a sin — 

A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 

And tells the heart that, doubting, looks within, 
That not in speech, but thought, tho virtue lies. 
But ’tis not so: another heart may thirst ' 

For that kind word, as Hagar in the wdld — 

Poor hanisiiod Hagar— prayed a well might burst 
From out the sand, to save her parching child. 
And loving eyes that cannot see the mind 
Will watch the expected movement of the lip: 
Ah! can ye let its cutting silence wind 
Around that heart and scathe it like a whip ? 
Unspoken words like treasures in the mine 
Are T.alueloss until we give them birth, 
i Like nnfound gold their hidden beauties shine 
j Which God has made to bless :nid gild tho earth. 
How sad ’twould ho to see a master’s hand 
Strike gloriou.s notes upon a voiceless lute — 

But oh, what pain wiieu at God’s own command 
A heart-string thrills with kindness, but is mute! 
Then hide it not. tho music of the soul, 

Dear sympathy exprossed with kindly voicu. 

But let it like a shining river roll 
To deserts dry — to hearts that would rejoice. 

Oh ! lot the symphony of kindly words 
Sound for tho poor, the fi'iendle.ss, and tho weak, 
And He will liloas yon. He who struck tjiese chords 
AVill strike another when in turn you seek. 
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Oald Biddy got all or a thriiuHe, an’ began 
sayin’ bar bades aa fast as she cud, for there 
was sclvreech after schreech until th’ kem. t’ 
th’ very doore. 

“‘g 1’ me the holy wather, mother!’ sez 
Christy, takin’ it an’ makin’ a rmi at the doore. 
But jist as he opened it, who walks in but 
Father t.Vmuor an’ little Judy Blake, 

“ Och ! bodad ! it’s thrue as yer there, ma’am. 
It nivir was a hanaheo at all; only little Judy 
Blake, wid her mother’s onld red cloak roun’ 
her, an' lier ariim all hare an’ white. An’ th’ 
whole raison av it w.-rs that Biddy Brady kep 
such a sharp eye after lier big lump av a son 
that lie had no other way av coortin’ Judy 
Blake. So he tould Father Connor afore us 
all, an’ Father Connor gave tliim a sennon 
about frightenin’ peojile. 

“ ‘ Ooh t yer rivirence ! an’ isn’t it too bad,’ 
sez Biddy, ‘an he cut out for a priest! He 
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[Mr. O’Eeilly held for several years the 
post of chief editor of the BoUon Pilot .He 
was one of those who took part in the Fenian 
movement ; and being tried and convicted, he 
was sentenced to transportation to Wc.sterii 
Australia. Thence he escaped amid circum- 
stances of daring and peril; and finally he 
found slieltcr in the United States. 

His voyage across the ocean suggested a 
number of poems which he puWished under 
the title of Songs from the. Southern Seas. The 
verses are partly descriptive and partly 1 juical. 
The descriptive contain many passagiw of 
picturesque detail, and have an undercurrent 
of dry humour and i’eckles.s patho.s that recall 
the style of Bret Harte. Mr. O’Eeilly was 
known as an able and vigorous journalist. 
He published a romauce entitled Moondgne, 
The Statues in the Bloch, Sui. He was born in 
Ireland in 1844, and died in Boston in 1890.] 


CHUWBBE ALTS WIFE. 

ider All, while the Man- 
the dog who 
ais 


looks that ginteel av a Sunda’ whin he’s 
shaved an’ has his claiie shirt an, that he looks 
til’ very moral av yerself, yer rivirence!’ 

“‘No, Biddy,’ sez his rivirence; ‘I don't 
think that Christy’s cut out for a priest. 
Shure a priest ’ud nivir think av runnin’ 
afther th’ girls.’ 

‘“Thrue, for yer rivirence,’ soz Biddy. 

‘“Now, Biddy,’ sez F.'ither Connor, ‘yell 
must make it up wid th’ two young peojdo, 
for at this blessed Christmas time yeh must 
forgive aud forgit.’ 

“ So, ma’am, there was a great laugh at 
them aE in th’ chapel-yard, afther mass on 
Christmas Day. An' at last Biddy used t’ 
get mad whin anythin’ was sed, for shure she 
didn’t like t’ he chated out av her grandheur. 
But no wan in th’ jiarish can help laughin’ 
whin anywau talk.s about ‘Biddy Brady’s Ban- 
shee,’” 


E O’REILLY. 

- Died 1890. 

Here in China, whore the Hindoo finds the truth 
alone is weak, 

I have naught to buy your justice; were I wi..i;, 
I had not striven. 

Speak your judgment;" and he cro.s-sed his arms 
aud bent his quivering i’aco. 

Heard he then the uiyust sentence : all his goods 
and gold were given 

To another, and he stood alone, a beggar in the 
place. 

And the man who bought the judgment looked 
in triumph and derision 

At the cheated Hindoo merchant, a.? he rubbed 
his hands and .smiled 

At the whispered gratulations of his friends, and 
at the vision 

Of the more than queenly dower for Ahmeor, his 
only child. 

Fair Ahmeer, who of God’s creatures was the only 
one who loved him, 

She, the diamond of his ti'easures, tho one lamb 
within his fold, 

She whose voice, like her dead mother’s, was the 
only power that moved him, — 

She would praise the skill that gained her all this 
lluidoo’s silk and sold. 

And the old man thanked Confucius, and the 
judge, and him who pleaded. 

But why falls this sudden silence? why does each 
one hold his breath V 

Every eye turns on the Hindoo, who before was 
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And in -wontrring expectation all the court grows 
still as death. 

Not alone .stood Uhunder Ali; by his side Mmeor 
was standing, 

And his brown hand rested lightly on her shoulder 
as he smiled 

At the sweet young face turned toward him. 
Then the father’s voice commanding 

Fiercely hade his daughter to him from the dog 
who.se touch defllod. 

But she moved not, and .she looked not at at her 
father or the otliens 

As she answered, with her cye.s upon the Hin- 
doo's noble hieo: 

“Nay, my father, ho defiles not; this kind arm 
above all others 

Is my ohoo.sing, and for ever by his side shall be 
my plaoe. 

When you knew not, his dear hand had given 
many a sweet love-token, 

He had gathered all my heartstrings and had 
hound them round his life; 

Yet you tell me he defile.? me : nay, my father, 
you have spoken 

In your auger, and not knowing I was Chundcr 
All’s wife.” 


MY NATIVE LAND. 

It ehanced to me upon a time to sail 
Across the Southern Ocean to and fro; 

And, landing at fair isle.?, by stream and vale 
Of sensuous blessing did we ofttimes go. 

And months of dreamy joys, like joys in sleep. 
Or like a clear, calm stream o’er mossy stone. 
Unnoted passed our hearts withvoicolci?s'sweop, 
And loft us yearning still for lands unknown. 

Aild when "we found one, — for ’tis soon to find 
In thousand-isled Cathay another isle, — 

For one short noon its treasures filled the mind. 
And then again we yearned, and ceased to smile. 
And so it was, from isle to isle wo passed, 

Like wanton bees or boys on flowers or lips; 
And when that all was tasted, then at last 
We thirsted still for draught.? instead of sips. 

I learned from this there is no Southern land 
Can fill with love the hearts of Northern men. 
Sick ininds need change ; but, when in health 
they stand 

’Neath foreign skies, their love flies home agen. 
And thus with me it was: the yearning turned 
From laden airs of cinnamon away. 

And stretched fiir westward, while the full heart 
burned 

With love for Ireland, looking on Cathay! 

My first dear love, all dearer for thy grief I 
My land, that has no peer in al! the sea 


For verdure, vale or river, flower or leaf, — 

If finst to no man else, tliou’rt first to me. 

' New loves may come with dutie.s, liut tlio first 
t Is doepo.st yet, — the mother’s breath and smiles: 
Like that kind face and breast where I was nursed 
Is my poor laud, the Niobe of isles. 


MY MOTHER’S MEMORY. 
There is one bright star in lieaven 
Ever shining in my night ; 

God to mo one guide has given, 
Like tlie sailor’s beacon-light. 
Set on every shoal of d.angcr. 
Sending out its warming ray 
To tho liome-bound weary alranger 
Looking for the land-locked bay. 
In my farthest, wildest wand’rings 
I h.ave turned mo to that love. 
As a diver, ’neath the water. 

Turns to watch tho light above. 


UNSPOKEN WORDS. 

The kindly words that rise within the heart 
And thrill it with their sympathetie tone, 

But die ere .spoken, fail to play their part 
And ehiim a merit th.at is not their own. 

The kindly word unspoken is a siii^ — 

A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 

And felLs the heart that, doulrting, looks within. 
That not in speech, but thought, the virtue lies. 
But ’tis not so: .another heart may thirst ' 

For that kind word, as Hagar in the wild-— 

Poor banished Hagar — prayed a well might burst 
From out the sand, to save her parching child. 
xVnd loving eyes that cannot see the mind 
Will watch tho expected movement of the lip: 
xih I can ye let its cutting sileuec wind 
Around that heart and scathe it like a whip ? 
Unspoken words like treasures in the mine 
Are valueless until we give them birth. 

Like unfonnd gold their hidden beauties Bliine 
Which God has made to bless and gild the earth. 
How sad ’twould ho to see a master’s hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute^ — 

But oh, what pain when at Q od's own command 
A heart-string thrills with kindness, but is mute! 
Then hide it not, the music of tho soul, 

Dear sympathy expressed with kindly voice, 

But let it like a shining river roll 
To de.serts diy — to hearts that would rejoice. 

Oh! let the sjunphony of kindly words 
Sound for the poor, the friendless, and the weak, 
And Hewill bless yon. He who struck these chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek. 


JOHN PENTLANH MAHAFFY. 
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[John Petitland Maliatly was born on Feb- 
niury 26, 1R30, at Cliafonnaire, near Vevay, 
i)i Switzerland. He was brought up in (ier- 
nisny, and received ]ii.s early education from 
his parents. In 1850 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, and, after a highly successful 
undergraduate cour.se, obtained a fellowship 
in 1864. He was appointed precentor of the 
college chiipol in 1867, and his love and know- 
ledge of iau.sie have enabled him to introduce 
great reform.s in the choir. In 1871 he became 
professor of aneient histoiy in the University, 
and is now a Senior Fellow ; and in 1873 he 
was the Donnellan lecturer. His interest in 
ancient and modern Greece has been recog- 
nized by the King of the Greeks, who in 1877 
conferred upon him the “Gold Gross of the 
Order of the Saviour." 

Mr. Mahaffy’s first work was a translation 
of Kimo Fischer’s well-known work on the 
great German philosopher, which appeared in 
I860 under the title Commentary on Kant. 
In 1868 were published Twelve Lectures on 
Primitive Cioilkation; in 1871, Kant’s Criti- 
cal Philosophy for English Readers; and in 
the same yeai’, Prolegomena to A ncieyii History. 
A subicot perhaps less recondite, and certainly 
more popular, was discussed in Rodal Life in 
Gmee/mn Homer to Menander, a work which 
has already passed through several editions. 
A book on Greek Antiquities followed in 1876, 
and in the same year appeared the work 
Rambles and Studies in Greece, from which our 
quotiitions are Uken. hi r. Mahaffy is, besides, 
a constant eontributor to periodical litera- 
ture. Hisother works are; Greek Education; 
A History of Classical Greek Literature; The 
Decay of Modern Preaching; The Story of 
Alemndcr's Empire; Greek Life and Thought 
frwti Alexander to the Roman Empire; The 
Art: of Conversation; The Greek World under 
RomitnSioay; Greek Pictures; Problmiisin Greek \ 
History ; Sketch of the Life a?id Teachings of I 
■Desm-tes; The Etnpire of the Ptolemies, &e.] I 


THOUGHTS ON NEABING GREECE.* 

; A voyage to Greece does not at first sight 
seem a gr-eat undertaking. We all go to and 
fio to Italy as we used to go to France. A 

* By peimlBBion ol the author. 


trip to Home, or even to Naples, is now an 
Easter holiday affair. And is not Greece very 
close to Italy on the map ! What aigniffes the 
narrow sea that divides them ? This is what 
a man might say who only considered geo- 
graphy, and did not regard the teaching- of 
history. For the student of history cannot 
look upon these two peninsulas without being 
struck with the fact that they arc, historic.'illy 
speaking, turned back to back ; that while the 
face of Italy is turned westward, and looks 
towards France and Spain, and aoims to us, 
the face of Greece looks ea-stward, lowauls 
Asia Minor and towards Egy))!. Every groat 
city in Italy, except Yenico, approaches or 
hordei-s the Westeru Sea— Genoa, Pini, Flor- 
ence, Home, Naples. 

All the older history of Ilomt, its develop- 
ment, its glories, lie on the west of the Apen- 
nines. When you cross them you come to 
what is called the back of Italy; and you feel 
in that dull country, and that .straight, coast 
line, you are separated fi-oni the beauty and 
charm of real Italy. Contrariwise, in Gi-eoce, 
the whole weight and dignity of its history 
gravitate towards the eastern coast. All its 
great cities — Athens, Thebes, Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta — are on that side. Their nearest 
neighbom-s were the coast cities of Asia Minor 
and the Cyclades, but the western oorusts -were 
to them h.n-bourle.s‘s and strange. If you jiass 
Cape Malea, they said, then forget your home. 

So it happens that the con-sta of Italy and 
Greece, which look .so near, are outlying and 
out-of-the-way parts of the countries to-wliich 
they belong; and if you want to go straight 
from real Italy to real Greece, the longest -ivay 
I is that from Brindisi to Coi'fu, for you must 
I still journey from Naples to Brindisi, and 
j from Corfu to Athens. The shortest way is 
to take sliip at Najdes, and to be carried 
reund Italy and round Greece from the centres 
of culture on the west of Italy to the centres 
of culture (such as they are) on the east of 
Greece. But this i.s no trifling passage. When 
the ship has left the coasts of Calabria, and 
steers into the open sea, you feel that you have 
at last left the west of Erirope, and are setting 
sail for the Eastern Seas. And I may antici- 
pate for a moment here, and say tliat even 
now the face of Athens is turned, as of old, to 
I the east. Her trade and her communications 
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ai’p tlinur^h the Loviuit. .Her iiiturcourdi; is | 
with CouBtantiiiople !md Smyrna, and Syra, i 
and AlexaiKlria, to whidi a rium may sail 
sdniost any day in the week. You can only 
sail to Italy — I had almost said to Eurojic — 
on Saturdays, and upon an occasioiiiU Tlinrs- 
day. 

This curious ])aiallo!l between ancient and 
modern geographical attitudes in Greece is, no 
doubt, greatly due to the now' bygone Turk- 
iah rule. In addition to other contrasts, Mo- 
hammedan rule and eastern jealouBy— long 
unkiiown in Western Europe — first jarred 
upon the traveller when he touched the coasts 
of Greece; and this dependency was once 
really jiart of a great Asiatic empire, where 
all the interests and communicatiouB gravi- 
tated eastward, and atvay from the Christian 
and better civilized Wesh The revolution 
which expelled the Turks was unable to root 
out the ideas which their subjects had learned; 
and so, in spite of Gr eek hatred of the Turk, 
his influence still lives through Greece in a 
thousand ways. 


MAEATHON. 

The plain of Maratliou, as everybody knows, 
is a long crescent-shaped strip of land by the 
shore, surrounded by (Ui amphitheatre of hills, 
which may be crossed conveniently in three 
places, but most easily towards the south-west, 
along the road which we travelled, and which 
leads directly to Athens. When the Athen- 
ians marched tliruugh tliis broad and easy 
passage, they found that the Perrians had 
landed at the northern extremity of the plain 
— I suppoise because the water was there suf- 
ficiently deep to let them laud conveniently. 
Most of the shore, as you pi-oceed southwaid, 
is lined on the seaboard by sw’amps. The 
Creek army must have marched northwards, i 
along the spurs of Pentelicus, and taken up 
their position near the north of the plain. 
There was evidently much danger that the 
Persians should force a passage through the 
village of Marathon, towards the north-west. 
Had they done this, they might have rounded 
.Pentelicu.s, and descended the main plain of 
Attica, from the valley below Hekeleia. Per- 
haps, however, this pass was then defended 
by an outlying fort, or by some defences at 
Marathon itself, The site of the battle is 
absolutely fixed by the great mound, upon 
which was placed a lion, which has been 
carried oil', no one knows when or whither. 


i Tlii;- mound is exactly an English mile from 
1 the steep slope of one of the hills, and al»out 
I half a mile from the sea at pre.seiit : nor wa.s 
j there, when 1 .saw it, any diliiculty in walking 
j right to the shore, tliough a river flows out 
there, wdiich shows, by its sedgy banks and 
lofty I'ceds, a tendency to create a nmi-sliy 
tract in rainy’ weather. But the mound is .so 
placed that, if it marks the centre of tVie battle, 
the Athenians must have faced nearly iiorti), 
and, if they faced the .sea ciistward, tis is com- 
monly stated, this mound must mark tlie con- 
flict on their loft wing. Tluf mound is very 
large- -I siipjiose thirty’ feet high, altogether 
of clay, .so far as we could s(?e, and bears traces 
of liaving been frequently’ ransacked in search 
of antiquities. 

Like almost every view iu Greece, the pro- 
spect from this mound is full of beauty and 
variety — everywhere broken outlines, ev'cry- 
wliere patche.s of blue sea, everywhere silence 
and solitude. Byron is so much out of fashion 
now, and so much more talked about than 
read — though even that notice of him is fast 
disapiieariug — that I will venture to remind 
the reader of the splendid things he has said 
of Greece, and especially of this very plain of 
Marathon. He was carried away by his eii- 
thiisiaam to fancy a great future possible for 
the country, and to believe that its desolatiou, 
and the low couditioii of the inhabitants were 
simply the result of Turkish tyranny, and not 
of many natural causes, couspii-ing for twenty 
centuries. He paints the Greek brigand or 
pirate as many others have painted tlia “noble 
savage,” with tlie omission of all his meaner 
vices. But, ill spite of all these faults, who is 
tlici-u who has felt as he the affecting atipects 
of this beautiful land — the tomb of ancient 
glory — the home of ancient wisdom — the 
mother of .science, of art, of philosophy, of 
politics — the champion of liberty — the envy 
of the Persian and the Konnui — the teacher, 
even still, of modern Europe? It Ls surely' a 
great loss to our generation, and a bad sign 
of its culture, that the love of more modern 
poets lias weaned them from the study of one 
not leas great iu mo.st respects, but far greater 
in one at least — in that burning entlrasiasm 
for a national cause, in that red-hot passion 
for liberty wliieh, even when misapplied, or 
wasted upon unworthy objects, is ever one of 
the noblest aaid most stirring inatiiicis of 
higher man. 

But Byron may well be excused for raving 
about the liberty of the Greeks, for truly their 
old conflict at Marathon, where a few thou- 
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sawl iU-disoipIined men Tejmlsed a larger 
number of still worse disciplined Orientals, 
wifliout aiij recondite tactics — perhaps even 
without any very extraordinary heroism — 
how is it that this conflict has maintained a 
coleljrity which has not been equalled by all 
the great liattlca of the world, from that day 
down to our own ? The courage of tlie Greeks, 
as I have elsewhere shown, was not of the 
first order. Herodotus praises the Athenians 
in this very battle for being the first Greeks 
that dared" to look the Persians in the face. 
Their generals all throngh history seem never 
to feel sure of victory, and always endeavour 
to harangue their soldiers into a fury. In- 
stead of advising coolness, they specially incite 
to rage — o’fyij says one of them 

in Thiictalides— as if any man not in this 
state would he sure to estimate the daugei- 
fully, and run away. It is, indeed, tnie that 
the ancient battles were hand to hand, tmd 
therefore parallel to our charges of bayonets, 
which are said to be very seldom carried out 
by two opposing lines, .as one of them almost 
always gives way before the actual collision 
takes place. This must often have taken 
place in Greek battles, for, at Amphipolis, 
Brasidas in a battle lost seven men ; at a battle 
at Corinth, mentioned by Xenophon — an im- 
poilant battle, too — the .slain amounted to 
eight; and these battles were fought before 
the days when whole armies wore composed 
of mercenaries, who spaj-ed one another, as 
Ordericus Vitalis says, “ for the love of God, 
and out of good feeling for the fraternity of 
.arms.” So, then, the loss of 192 Atheuiiuis, 
including some distinguished men, was rather 
a severe one. As to the loss of the Persians, 

I MO totally disbelieve the Greek accounts of 
such things, that it is better to pass it by in 
silence. , 

Perhaps most readei-s will be iistonkhed to 
hear (\f the Athenian army as undisciplined, 
and of the science of war as undeveloped, in 
those times. Yet I firmly believe this was so. 
The accounts of battles by almost all the his- j 
torians are so utterly vague, and so childishly 
conventional, that it is evident these gentle- 
men were not only quite ignorant of the 
science of war, but could not easily find any- 
one to explain it to them. Wo knowihat the 
Spartans— the moat admired of all Greek war- 
riors— were chieily so admired because they 
devised the system of subordinating officers to 
one auotlier within the same detachment, like 
our gradation from colonel to corporal. So 
oi’Jers were passed down from officer to officer, 


instead of being bawled out by a herald to a 
whole army. But this superiority of the 
Spartans, who were really disciplined, and 
went into battle coolly, like brave men, cer- 
tainly did not extend to strategy, Imt was 
merely a question of better drill. As soon as 
any real strategist met them they were help- 
less. Thus Iphicrates, when he devised Wel- 
lington’s plan of meeting their attacking 
column in line, and irsing missiles, .succeeded 
against them, even without firearms. Thus 
E|jaininonclas, when he devised Napoleon’s 
j>lan of massing troops on a single point, while 
keeping his enemy’s line occupied, defeated 
them without any considerable sti’ugglo. As 
for that general’s great battle of Mantinea, 
which seems really to have been introduced 
I by some complicated strategical mov^ements, 
it is a mere hopeless jumble in om- historians. 
But these men were in the distant future 
when the battle of Marathon was being 
fought. 

Yet what signifies all this criticism? In 
spite of all scepticism, in spite of all contempt, 
the battle of Marathon, whether badly or well 
fought, and the troops at Marathon, whether 
well or ill trained, will ever be more famons 
than any other battle or ai'my, however im- 
portant or gigantic its dimensions. Even, 
in this very war the battles of Saliimis and 
Pliitma were vastly more important and more 
hotly contested. The losses were gi’eater, the , 
results were more enduring, yet thousands 
have heal'd of Marathon to whom the other 
names are unknown. So much for literary 
ability— .so much for the power of talking well 
about one’s deeds. Marathon, was fought by 
Athenians; the Athenians eclipsed the other 
Greeks as fax as the other Greeks eclipsed the 
ro.st of the world, in literary power. This 
battle became the literary property of the city, 
hymned by poet, cited by orator, told by aged 
1 nurse, lisped by stammering infant ; and so it 
1 has taken its position, above all criticism, as 
one of the great decisive battles which assured 
the liberty of the West agaiu.st Oiieutal des, 
potism. 


THE -ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS AND 


It was my good fortune, a few months after 
I had seen, the Acropolis, to visit a ruin in 
Ireland whidi, to my great surprise, bore 
many curious resemblances to it - I mean the 
Hock of Cashel. , Both were strongholds of 
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religion — Iioiioured and hallowed above all 
other places in their respective oonntries — 
both were covered with bnildinga of various 
dates, each represeuting their peculiar ages 
and styles iii art. And as the Greeks, I sup- 
pose for effect’s sake, have vju-ied the posture 
of their temples, so that the sun illuiniues 
them at different moments, the old Irish have 
varied the orientation of their chiu-chea, that 
the aun might rise directly over .against tlie 
east window on the anniversary of the patron 
saint. There is ,at Cashel the great Cathedral 
— in lo£tine.sa and grandeur the Parthenon of 
the place; there is tlio smaller and more 
beautiful Cormac’s Chapel, the holiest of all, 
like the Erechthoum of Athena. Again, the 
great sanctuary rtpon the Eock of Cashel was 
surrounded by a cluster of other abbeys about 
its base, which were forrnded there by pious 
men on account of the greatness and hoIines,s 
of the archiepiscopal seat. Of these one 
remains, like the Theserrm at Athens, eclipsed 
by the splendour of the Acropolis. 


RICHARD 

Born 18i0 

[Eichard Dowling was born in Clonmel on 
the 3i‘d of June, 1646, 'and was the son of Mr. 
David Jeremiah Dowling of that town. He 
was sent to schools in Clonmel, Waterford, 
and Limerick. At first he was intended for 
tire legal profession; then a business career 
was considered more suitable, and with tliat 
view he was placed in the office of hia uncle 
Mr. William Downey ; but, firrally, Dowling 
found his true vocation, and became a literary 
man. 

His first engagement was on the staff of the 
Dublin Natio'ii. He then became editor of a 
comic periodical — Zosirms — to which he con- 
tributed a number of humorous ca.says ; and 
afterwards he was the chief spirit in another 
enterprise of the same kind — IrelaiidSs Eye. 
In 1874 lie emigrated to Loudon — the mael- 
strom which nearly alway.s drags towards it 
the best literary talent of Ireland and Scot- 
land. He was engaged a.s a contributor to 
tlie Illustrated Sporting and Bramatia News. 
Among other .sketches, he published in that 
journal “Mr. Andrew O’Eourke’s Earablings.” 
Yoriok, a comic paper, wbicli he started and 
edited, had a brief existence of six months, and 


The pro-speet from the Irish sanctuary luis. 
indeed, endless contrasts to that from the 
P.agan stronghold, hut they arc suggestive 
contra.st3, and such as are not witlumi .a cer- 
tain harmony. The plains around both are 
framed by mountains, of which the Iri.sh are 
probably the more pictiiresiiue ; and if the 
light upon tlie Greek hills is the f.'iire.st, the 
imtive colour of the Irish is inlinilely more 
rich. So, again, the soil of Attica is light and 
sandy, whereas the Golden Tale of Tipperary 
is among the richest in tire world. I!ut who 
would not choose the liiMloric Ireasuros of the 
former in preference to the bncolio value of 
the Latter ? SlUl, both places were the noblest 
homes, each in their omi country, of religious 
which civilized, humanized, and exalted the 
human race ; and if the IiLsh Acropolis is left 
in dim ob.scurity by the historical splendour 
of the Parthenon, on the other hand, the gods 
of tlie Athenian stronghold have faded out 
before the moral gx-eatnessof the faith preached 
upon the Eock of Cashel. 


DOWLING-. 

- Died 189S. 

it was not till 1879 that Dowling may be 
said to bave bad his first great success. Irt 
that year Me.ssr.s. Tinsley Brothers published 
Tiie Mystery of Killard. This work had been 
written in 1875 -76, but the author sought then 
in vain for a publi.sher. It was, immediately 
after its appearance, hailed as one of the most 
striking romances of the year. The central 
idea of the work — the abnormal nature of a 
deaf-mute, which leads him to hate his own 
child because that child can hear and speak — 
is one of the most original in literature, and 
there is an atmosphere of weirdnoss about the 
whole story which deeply impresses the ima- 
gination, and lifts one to regions undreamed 
of by the ordinary three-volume novelist. 
Miany of the scenes, too, .show high power.s of 
dramatic conception, and are worked out with 
great vigour of language. 

Mr. Dowling wa.s the author of many 
novels, pkiys, poems, &c.; hut there is per- 
liaps nothing by which lie is better remem- 
bered than by the book of essays, On Bahk'i 
cml Ladders, fullof quaint humour and fancy. 
His was a deliglitful personality, and hts 
death was a grief to many.] 
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THE DEAF-MUTE CASTS OFF HIS SON. 

(FROM “THE MTSTEBY OP KILLABD."') 

[l)avkl Lane is a deaf-mute wlio Uvea alone 
with his sun on a wild island connected with 
the mainland by ruean.s of a rope bridge thrown 
neroKs the intervening channel. His father 
and Mother had been deaf-mutes like himaelf, 
but his son he suspects of being able to hear 
and speak. The attempts he inakea to pene- 
trate this my.stevy, and the results, are de- 
scribed in the following passage.] 

VVlien, on that August morning, Lane’s son 
leit hia sleeping chamber in the hnt, he found 
his father Imsily engaged preparing breakfast. 
The spirits of the boy seemed utterly crushed ; 
the father was dull and gloomy, with a lower- 
ing danger in his eyes, but his actions w'ere as 
kind as irsual. He helped his son liberally to 
food, and pressed him to eat move when the 
hoy appeared satisfied. But he did not kiss 
him, or fondle him, as was his custom. Tlie 
hoy’s eyes were full of tears, and he could 
hardly swallow the pokitoes and fish. He 
rarely looked at his f.ather, and when their 
glances chanced to meet, the latter dropped 
hi.s dnil frowned. 

As soon as breakfast wa.s finished the fatlier 
cleared the table. Then, turning to the boy, 
he made signs to him, and the son taking a 
basket, went out, crossed the island, and de- 
scended slowly and heedle.s.sly the precipitous 
path leading to the ledge. Here he drew in 
the hand-line.s, removed the fish, and rebaited 
xhe hooks. Having gathered the fish into the 
bfisket, he sat down and fixed his eyes wearily 
on the. sea. 

Meanwhile the father had take3i tlie gun 
out of its hiding-place under the bed, exam- 
ined it carefully at the nipple, and placed it 
against the inner edge of the door jamb. 
When tins was done he stood outside the dnoi*, 
so as to command a view of tlie head of the 
path leading to the ledge, folded his arm.s, set 
his teeth, knit his brow, and waited. 

The sky was .serene and blue, not a cloud 
broke the infinite expanse. The light was 
jjjj. fi-gsh and invigor- 

„ i-fowl had by this time passed 

- far from shore, and their shrill dreary 
longer floated above the dull low 
'he swells two hundred and fifty 


ual 


but David Lane never moved a muscle. His 
attitude and his features remained a.s fixed aa 
though a withering vapour from the pole had 
frozen him as he stood. The expression of 
his countenance was that of one awaiting fate 
rather than one expecting a foe, but it was 
tragic. 'Tragic with a dire resolution, and far 
down under the resolution a wild appalling 
grief. It was not the face of a man who 
thought. There wa.s no trace of .succe.s.sion of 
ideas; hut it seemed as though his mind, like 
his body, was frozen into one unalterable at- 
titude; as though one picture were burned 
against that path, and nothing could dis- 
place it. 

At length, .above the level of the island, 
a])peared the boy’s head. 

No muscle of the father moved, lie re- 
mained rigid. 

The shoulders and bust of the boy rest into 
view, then the aims and basket he carried. 

Still David Lane never stirred. 

The figure of the child emerged completely, 
and he took one pace in the direction of the 
hut. 

Instantly, as though the vitality of a thou- 
sand men bad been flung upon him, the father 
sprang into the hut, seized the gun, lifted it to 
Ilia shoulder, and aiming at the chimney -jilace, 
tired. 

Tire explosion was teirific, for tlie charge 
was large and the chamber small, and, in the 
calm of the morning, it seemed as though the 
Bi.sliop’.s Island had been riven from summit 
to base. 

Upon the instiuit he fired, quick as the flash 
itself, the man spun round on his heel and 
looked at the door. No smoke had readied it. 
The smoke lay huddled in blue waves near 
the fireyilace. 

Then liane folded his nrni.s swiftly .across 
his breast, knit his brows, and, setting his 
teeth, stood inside the door confronting fate, 
as he had awaited it without. 

In a second the boy bounded into the open, 
pale and aw'e-strickeii. Hi.s eyes were wild 
with terror. He had lost his hat and his 
basket, and his hair waved hither and thither 
aa if blown by a wind. When he .saw his 
father standing safe before him, the expression 
changed electrically, and with a low moan of 
relief he stretched forth his arms and .sank to 
the ground. 

The father sprang back, ns though the aether 
realms gaped at his feet, and. with a wild ahrill 
yellof despair threw his hands towiu-ds heaven, 
and with his upturned cye.s and outstretched 
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amissaemed to elamom' foraunihilation. While 
the father remained thus, the hoy lay motion- 
less on the ground. Ilia arms were doubled 
under tiim, and his knees drawn up; his face 
deadly irale, his lips blue, his eyes open but 
rayless. 

In a few momenta the father’s arms dropped, 
the expression of his face altered, and his eye.s 
fell ujion the prostrate form in the doorwa}^ 
Stepping hastily forward, he sprang over the 
child, and, having reached the open air-, strode 
several times up and down the island, through 
the white warm sunshine ami fragrant dowj^ 
air. Then lie returned to the doorway and 
looked in. 

The position of the figure had not changed 
in the least. Again Iiavid Lane turned away, 
and dashed hither and tliither blindly. Once 
more he paused at the doorway. The boy had 
not moved. A sudden fear seemed to seize 
upon tlie father. He leaped into the hut, 
stooped near the fireplace, and examined the 
wall. Presently, with his fingei-s ho picked 
something out from between two of the stones. 
Holding this to the light, he examined it care- 
fully. Yea, it was the chief piortion of the 
leaden bullet. It broke in two as be turned 
it in his hand, and showed in the interior an 
old seam. That was the cut tlirough which 
the hand-line had piassed.* A look of angry 
perjilexity now passed over hie face, and his 
eyes turned once more to the ground, near the 
doorway. 

Not a muscle had stirred; not a fold of the 
clothes had been dispilaced. Drowning heavily, 
as if he suspected a trick, the father cimsed 
the room, stooped, and catching the child at 
the waist, lifted him. The head, and arms, 
and lower limbs, hung down limp and nerve- 
less. 

A spasm of horror passed over the features 
of the father, and he shook the child once, 
twice, thrice, without effect. Then lifting him 
higher, he carried him across the little chamber, 
and placed him on the bed where the boy’s 
mother had clicjd. He pmt a pillow nnder his 
son’s head, drew down his limbs, and crossed 
the long arms over the breast. When this 
was done he sat down a.s far off as he could, 
and regarded the bed willi a rigid expue-ssion- 

In a little while a light shot into his eyes. 
He rose, kindled a candle, and held the flame 
oppjosite the open lips. He had seen this done 
in Killard during the cholera years. The 


1 A fishing-sinker had been naed for n bullet. 


yellow ll.ame, piale and sickly in the blaze of 
the August morning, flicked and waved regu- 
hudy. The child breathed. He flung the 
candle down, and resumed hLs old piositiou. 

He h.ad seen death and sleep ; those were 
the only forms of human uncomsciousneas witli 
which he was familiar. But here was sojue- 
thing which was more deep than sleep, less 
jirofound than death. What could it bei 
Wius the boy over to wake i If .sleep, which 
i.s less powerfid than this, lasts a night time, 
how long will this last ? A week or a month I 

Death lasts for ever, and sleep for a night; 
when will this ho over, and what is the end 
to be— deeper or lighter sleep), death or wak- 
iiig? 

Whichever it wa.s, doubts that had haunted 
his uiiiid for a long time were now made cer- 
tainties. He had seen sea-fowl, which had 
been invisible, rise and fly away in terror at 
the firing of a gun, yet, uuhws he were quite 
close, and could feel the concussion, he could 
not tell a gun had been fired. 

Tom the Fool had told him it was possible 
to know at a great distance that a gun had 
been fir’ed, and that the knowledge came, not 
through the eyes or sense of touch, but tlirough 
the ears. Nothing came to him through the 
ears. They were lilco fingers, they possessed 
feeling, nothing more. 

Tom had told him the firing of a gun could 
he known through the ears farther off than 
anything else. 

Accordingly, to make sure above all doubt, 
he had bought the gun. He had fired that 
gun, and his son knew he had fired that gun, 
although he could not know it by the sense of 
touch, or by the sight of smoke, for he Lad 
fired so that the hoy could see no snioke. 
Therefore the hoy got messages through his 
ears. 

But his father had married a wife who got 
no messages through the ears; he had married 
a wife like himself in this respect; here was 
his boy now unlike bim. His father had told 
him the gold could not he kepit by any one 
who could send or receive news by the ears, 
hence he had married a wife like him, David, 
and he himself one like himself. 

The women never knew of the gold, and 
could not tell anyone ; his father had told him, 
and made him promise to marry a wife such 
as she that had died of the cholera, and to 
communicate the secret only to a son, and to 
a son who could neither know nor make kno^ra 
through the ears. Everyone else was to be 
kept in darkness ; for if once the secret of 
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lie gold came to lie Lnown it would be use- 
ess to them, and they would all perhaps be 
ilaiu, for his own father did not know the 
lejiiilty. 

Now here was the traitor, come in the por- 
■on of Lis own boy. The boy he loved with 
ill his heart and souL Here was a traitor in 
his own liouBO; one who, as soon as he knew 
of the .'■■ecrct, would send it abroad, and betray 
his own father unto death. 

Ye.s, thi.s son for whom he would freely have 
died, could not, on account of his accursed 
cars, help botnaying hi.s father. He would do 
it as a matter of certainty, as soon as he knew. 
Here, lying before him, was the only being on 
earth he cared for, and this being would hurl 
hia own father to destruction on the very first 
opportunity. This boy would turn Ms own 
father off the Bishop’s, tear up the island, and 
give bis father to the police, not because of 
any want of affection, but because he w'as 
cursed with ears that felt and could send mes- 
sages to other ears ! . 

Monster ! Hideous, unnatural child ! Mys- 
terious curse ! Away ! Away ! Away ! There 
is infinite malignity of terror in your presence! 

The boy’s eyelids trembled. With a weary 
sigh he sat up and yawned, and smiled at his 
father. His eyes looked a little dull. He had 
forgotten what had passed. 

When David Lane saw the boy return to 
consciousnc,ss and smile upon him, the look of 
angry dread gave place to one of frantic yearn- 
ing. It seemed as though he strove witli liis 
eyes to dmw his cliild hack into hi.s own 
nature, Hts heart hungered to absorb him ; 
hut he made no sign. His arms lay clasped 
upon his knees ; his head was thrust forward, 
Ms figure motionless ; hut the agony of love 
betrayed was in Ms oyes. 

There was no indignation now against Ms 
child. The worst possible certainty had been 
reached. If by any perversity of nature in- 
telligible to himself he feared betrayal at the 
hands of his son, there might have been a 
’ ' ’ ' indiHnation and love, and, 

lave triumphed, 
his boy opposed Mm, but fate, 

” ’■ — ” - -t understand. The son, 

but by the power of 
had been endowed by fate widi 
lid not fail to exert for 

child, the idol of his life, 
,1 — 1 the vessel of some 

;o work Ms de- 
i and infallible 


agencies against which neither he nor the boy 
could strive with hope of success. Hi.s sou 
was the fle.sh of his flesh, but the spirit of his 

By this time the boy laid realized all, and 
covei-ed his face, and was weeping. 

David Lane caught him by the shoulder and 
led Mm forth, flung the loop over the hook, 
and prepared the meshes for crossing the 
chasm. When this was done he made signs 
to the boy. 

The latter turned pale with terror. The 
father repeated the signs calmly, without a 
trace of passion. 

The hoy appealed to him with outstretched 
hands. 

Lane pointed to the mainland, and made a 
swift, decided gesture. 

The child flung Mmself down moaning, and 
seized his father’s knees and cla.sped them, and 
rested his pale tear-stained cheek agaiu.st them 
in piteous supplication. 

The deaf-mute never moved. His resolu- 
tion wa,a taken inexorably. Nothing could 
shake him. He raised his .son gently, set him 
on his feet, and turning his back on him went 
towards the hut. In a few minutes he came 
I back; the boy was gone. 

Baising the rope he shook it free of the hook, 
I and the island was cast off into isolation, and 
I he into the raylesa solitude of a life without a 
! single love, a single hope, a single ambition, a 
single fear, save tlie one guilty one, not his 
own, but which seemed jiart of himself, born 
with his nature and laid upon him anew when 
firat his father communicated the secret to him, 
and named the precautions and possible penal- 
ties in case of discovery. 

Wlien the rope once more hung idly down 
the dim deep cleft, Lane wont into hia own 
sleeping room. Something bright lying on 
the floor attracted bis attention. He stooped 
and looked. It was his boy’s clasp-knife. A 
sudden fury of sorrow seized him and shook 
him. His breath came .short, hia chest heaved, 
he bellowed .aloud like a stricken beast. His 
blood-shot eyes ran fiercely round the place 
seeking something. Suddenly they stopped, 
riveted by the sight of the gun lying in a cor- 
ner. He clutched it by the barrel as though 
he would drive the .sides together, and wuth a 
hoarse yell dashed into the sunlight, sprang to 
the brink of tbe cliff facing tbe ocean, and 
swinging the weapon swiftly twice over his 
head, let it go, sending it far out into the .sun- 
lit air. With a sudden plunge it shot down- 
ward and disappeared for ever. 
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He looked awWle as if to give it time to 
le.'H-h tlio wiLtei-, tlien clulcliing his liead in 
liotii hia hnnds, t(,ittered to his own chamhei’ 
and threw himself heavily on the earthen floor, 
hia anus and legs sxmead wide and his power- 


AETHUR O’SI 

Bouk 1846 - 

[Arthur O’Shaiighnossy had too much ori- 
ginality to be called the literary child of any 
author or period ; hut he was unquestionably 
the creation of a school of poetry which sprang 
np in the late sixties, and which elicited for 
some of its qualities the highest admiration, 
and for others the deexjeat antipathy. The 
mo.st notable member of this school was Mr. 
Swinburne. Ajrart from the sirbject-matter 
of iroeta of this school, one of their chief 
characteristics was their great mastery of 
exquisite melody, and their Hellenic worship 
of beauty in nature and art. 

Arthur O’Shaughnesay was horn in 1846. 
On his father’s .aide he belonged to the Gal- 
way branch of the O’Shnughnessy family, the 
several divisions of which in Galway, Clare, 
and Limerick are supposed to have a common 
descent from Lieut.-col. 'William O’Sliaugh- 
iiessy, son of Sir Dennot O’Shaughnessy the 
second. His mother was of 'English royalist 
descent. 

An Epia of Women and other Poems was Mr. 
O’Shaughnossy’s first work,— -a volume which, 
we may remark by the way, is now almost out 
of ijriiit, and which ha.s a considerable biblio- 
graphical interest on account of a symbolical 
title-jjage and curious designs by Mr. ,T. T. 
Ncttleship, a friend of the poet iind author of 
An Essay on Robert .SroMwmy, and other works. 
In the Epic the most notable poem was pei’- 
haps “Creation,” verses which caused such 
division of oj)iuion in the ranks of rival critics 
as to ho read among what we may call the 
pieces judicatoires in a literary libel trial 
which attracted some attention a few years 
ago. Other well-known poems in the volume 
wore “The Daughter of Herodias” and “Cleo- 
patra.” But that which obtained immediate 
popularity, has been quoted everywhere, and 
is a particular favourite in America, is the 
flowing lyric entitled “The Fountain of 
Tears.” Two of the Lays of Prance (18'73) 
wore founded on the lyrics of Marie de 
France; but the greater part were original. 


ful hands digging into the hard gronud until 
they were covered with blood. 

[The child was found on the toj) of the clili 
and taken care of by kind frieiid.s, u ndcr who.se 
fostering care he soon found his voice.] 


[AUGHEESSY. 

- Died 1881. 

Of these the most cliaracteristie are “The 
Lay of the Two Lovers” and “ Chaitivel," in 
the latter of which, best known, are the 
splendid lines which describe “The Farewell 
of Sattazine to her dead lover Pharamonil.” 
j¥k,«c and Momdight (1874) contained some 
of the choicest of O’Shaughuessy’s lyrics. 
Of these the most widely known is the 
“Outcry,” a passionate love-di’eam. Very 
remarkable also are “Song of a Shrine,” 
“Song of the Holy Sjiiiit,” and “Suxireme 
Summer.” The last is distinctly one of the 
best of the poet’s productions. Arthur 
O’Shauglmessy was a frequent contributor 
to periodical literature, and many of his 
poems were taken up by the public. A- 
mougst these we may mention the “Song 
of a Fellow- worker.” His Songs of a, Worhr 
appeared in the year of his death. 

His genius was to a considerable extent 
inspired by French influence, he being an 
intimate friend of the majority of contempo- 
rary French xioets, Victor Hugo among the 
rest. Though not living in 'France he wrote 
to French journahs, more especially to Le 
Livre, and he was one of the chief contributors 
to tlie once well-known La Ripnhlique des 
Lettres. In 1873 he married tlie daughter of 
Westland Marston, the dramatist. Thi.s lady 
had a great deal of the literary talent of the 
family, and with her husband xoublished in 
1874 Toylaml, a .series of stories alwut toys. 
She died in 1879. Her husband’s death 
followed, January 30, 1881.] 


SUPREME SUMMER.! 

0 heart full of song in the sweet song- weather, 

A voice fills each bower, a wing shakes each tree, 
Come forth, 0 winged singer, on song’s iiiirest 
feather, 

And make a sweet fame of my love and of me. 


I'rius uiul foIIo^vitlg Qxtracta were made hy pormibsioii 
of the author. 
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SONG 


I nwile another garden, jea. 

For my new IjOvo, 

I left the dead rose where it lay 
And sot the new above. 


Tea, for what celestial leman, 
Bright saint or crowufcd demon. 


The blithe vrorld shall ever have fair ioving leisure. 
And long Is the summer for bird and for bee; 
But too short the summer and too keen the plea- 

Of mo kissing her and of hor kissing me. 

Songs sb.all not cease of the hills and the heather; 

Hoiiga shall not fail of the land and the sea: 
Bub, 0 heart, if you sing not while ire are together, 
What man shall remember my love or me? 

Seme million of summers hath been and not known 
her, 

Hath known and forgotten loves less fair than 
she; 

But one summer knew her, and grew glad to owi 

And made her its flower, and gave her to me. 

And she and I, loving, on earth seem to sever 
Some part of the great blue from heaven each 

1 know that the heaven and the earth are for ever, 
But that which wo take shall with us p.ass away, 

And that which she gives me shall be for no lover 
In any new love-lime, the world’s lasting while; 
The world, whoa U loses, shall never recover 
The gold of her hair nor the sun of her smile. 

A tree grows in heaven, where no season blanches 
Or stays the new fruit through the long golden 

My love reaches up, takes a fruit from Us branches. 
And gives it to me to he mine for all time. 

What care I for other fruits, fed with new fire. 
Plucked down by new lovers in fair future lino ? 
The fruit tlmt I have is the thing I desire, 

To live of and die of— the sweet she makes mine. 

And .“he and I, ioving, are king of one summer, 
And queen of one summer to gather and glean: 
The world is for us what no fair future comer 
Shall find it or dream it could ever have been. 

The earth, a» wc lie on its bosom, seems pressing 
A heart up to hear us and mix with our heart ; 
Tile blue, as we wonder, drops down a great bte.s.s- 
ing 

That soothes us and fills us and makes the team 
start. 


Why did my Summer not begin? 

Why did my heart not haste? 

My old Love came and walked therein 
And laid the garden waste. 

She entered with her weary smile 
Just as of old ; 

She looked around a little while 
And shivered with the cold. 

Her passing touch was death to ail, 
Her passing look a blight; 

She made the white-rose petals fall. 
And turned the red rose white. 

Her pale robe clinging to the g'ra.ss 
Was like a snake 

Tliat bit and bit the ground, alas, 

And a siid trail did make. 

She wont up slowly to the gate, 

And then, just as of yore, 

She turned back at the lust to wait 
And say farewell once more. 


SONG. 

In the long enchanted weather. 

When lovers came together, 

And fields were bright with blossoming, 
And iioarts were light with song ; 

When the poet lay for houra 
In a dream among the flowers. 

And heard a soft voice murmuring 
His love’s name all day long ; 

Or for hours stood beholding 
The summer time unfolding 
Its casket of rich jewelries, 

And boundless wealth outpoured; 

Saw the precious-looking roses 
Its glowing hand unclo.se.s, 

The pearls of dew and emeralds 
Spread over grass and sward; 

When ho heard besides the singing, 
Myatecious voieoa ringing 
With clear unearthly ocHta.sio3 
Through earth and sky and air; 

Then he wondered for whose pleasure 
Some king made all that treasure — 
That bauble of the universe. 

At whose feet it was laid : 
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Cliuiicd all the tender harraonie.i 
Of that rich serenafle. 

But his hoiii't coiiJ-tniined him, .sinking 
Back to its sweetest thinking. 

Hi.s lady all to celebrate 

And tell her beauty’s worth; . 

And he .sought at length what tender 
1 . 0 %-e-vor.se.s ho .should send her: 

Oh, the love within him overflowed, 
.-Viul seonied to fill the earth! 

So lie took, in his nmolion, 

A murmtir from the oueaii; 

He took a piuintivo whispering 
Of saduoaa from the wind; 

And a piteou.s way of sighing 
From the Icnve.s when tliey were dying, 
And tile music of the ni"htingiile.s 
IVith all hia own coraliined; 

Yea, he stole indeed some phrases 
Of my.stie hymns of praises, 

The heaven itself i.5 perfecting 
Out of tlie earthly things; 

And with these he dirt so fashion 
The poem of his passion, 

The lady still is listening, 

And still the poet sings! 


BONG. 

Has summer come without the rose, 

Or left the bird boliind? 

Is the liliio changed above thee, 

0 W'orldl or am I blind? 

Will yon change every flower that grows, 

Or only change this spot, 

Where .she who said, I love thee, 

Now say.s, I love thee not? 

Tlie .skies seemed true above thee, 

The ro.se true on the tree; 

The. bird seemed true the summer through, 
But all proved false to mo. 

World I is there one good thing in you. 
Life, love, or death — or what? 

.Since lips that sang, I love thee, 

Have .said, I love thee not? 

I think the sun’s kiss will scarce fall 
Into one flower’s gold cui) ; 

I think the bird will miss me, 

And give the summer up. 

0 sweet place 1 de.solate in tall 
AVihl grass, have you forgot 
von. HI. 


How' her Uik loved to kis.s me. 

Now that they ki.ss me not? 

Be false or fair above me, 

Gome back with any face. 

Summer !~do I care what you do? 

You cannot change one place — 

The grass, the leaves, the earth, the dew, 
The grave I make the .spot — 

Here, wiiere she used to love me, 

Here, where .she loves me not. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF TEARS. 

If you go over desert and mountain, 

Far into the country of sorrow, 

To-day and to-night and to-morrow, 

And maybe for months and for years; 

You shall come, with a heart that is bursting 
For trouble and toiling and thirsting, 

You shall certainly come to the fountain 
At length, — To the Fountain of Tears. 

Very peaceful the place is, and solely 
For piteous lamenting and sighing, 

And those who come living or d,ying 
Alike from their hopes and their fears; 

Full of cypress-like shadows the place is, 

And statues that cover their faces: 

But out of the .gloom .springs tlie holy 
And beautiful Fountain of Tears. 

And it flows and it flows with a motion 
So gentle and lovely and lislloss, 

And munnuw a tune so reaistle.ss 
To him who hath suiFt’red and hears — 

You shall surely — without a word spoken, 
Kneel down there and know your heart broken, 
xind yield to the long eurh'd emotion 
That day by the Fountain of Tears. 

For it grows and it grow.s, as though leaping 
Up higher the more one is thinking; 

And ever its tunes go on Kinking 
More poignantly into the ears: 

Y'ea, so blessed and good seems that fountain, 
Reached after dry desert and mountain, 

You shall fall down at length in your weeping 
And bathe your sad face in the tears. 

Then, abas! w'hile you lie there a sosison, 

And sob between living and dying, 

And give up the land you wore trying 
To find mid your hopes and your fears; 

— 0 the world shall come up and pa.ss o'er you ; 
Strong men shall not stay to c.are for you, 
Nor wonder indeed for what reason 
Your way should seem harder than tliciiw, 
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Bur. porliiip.s, while you lie, nerer lifting 
yonr cheek from the wet learos it prosses, 
Nor earing to raise your wot tresses 
And look how the cold world appeirrs, — 

0 perhaps the mere silences round yon— 

All thirig.s in that place grief Inith found you, 
Yea, e’en to the clouds o’er you drifting, 

Alay soothe you .somewhat tlirougli your toara. 

You mtiy foul, when a falling leaf hrii.shes 
Your face, as though some one had kissed you; 
Ur think .at least some one who missed jmu 
Hath sent you a thought, — if that elicora; 

Or a bird’s little song, faint and broken, 

M,ay pass for a tender word spoken: 

— Enough, while around you there rushes 
That life-drowning torrent of tears. 


HON. LEWIS 

Bohn 1812- 

[The Hon. Lewis Wingfield was born on 
February 26> 1842. He was educated at Eton 
and Bonn, and was origintdly intended for 
the dijiloinatic service. He preferred, how- 
ever, to adopjt the stage as a profession; and 
having njjpeared in vaa-ions provincial com- 
panies, made his dihv,t at the Hayniavket as 
Laertes in Hamlet, and Minerva in the bur- 
lesque of Ixion. But he soon abandonod 
the stage, and entered as an art-utiident in 
the academy at Antwerp, at the same time 
studying surgery in the ho-spital of St. Eliza- 
beth in the .same city. He iiuislicd hhs studies 
in painting in Baris, tinder Uoutnre, in 1870, 
and obtained his diploma as a su rgeon. When 
the Franco-German war broke out he went to 
the German side as a niedic;J man, and was 
present at the battles of Woerth and Wiasera- 
boiirg. He returned to Paris in time for the 
first siege, and was employed during those 
trying day,s as head-assistant surgeon in the 
Americ.an hospital, and con’eapoudent of the 
TeUgroiph. 

Mr. Wingfield wa.s also present daring the 
communo and the second siege of the French 
metropolis, and during this period he was the 
special correspondent of the Times. Mean- 
while he had not been idle with his brush; 
one of his pictures was bought by the French 
government, and h.anga in the town-hall kt 
Orleans, In 1876 Mr. Wingfield entered on 
a new c.areer, puhlisliing a novel under the 
title Slippenj Omind. At the end of 1877 
appealed Lady Qnsel, a story dealing with the 


And the tears shall flow fa.'ster and faster, 

Brim over, and baffle resistanoo, 

And roll down bleftrod roads to each distance 
Of past de.solation and years; 

Till they cover the place of each sorrow, 

And le.avc yon no Bast .and no morroiv: 

For what man is able to muster 
And stem the great Fountain of Tears? 

But the floods of the te.ara meet and gather; 
The sound of them all grows like thunder: 
— 0 into what bosom, 1 woudor. 

Is poured the whole sorrow of years? 

For Eternity only seems keeping 
Account of the great human weeping : 

May God then, the Maker and Father — 

M:iy He find a place for the tears! 


WINGFIELD. 

- Died 1887. 

history of George III., w'hieh created a consid- 
erable amount of attention. Still more marked 
was the sncces.s of Hy Lords of Strogim — 
a tale dealing with Irish afiUirs at the period 
of the Union. This work has received ginat 
and deserved praise, and ia marked by olo- 
(luciice and high powers of graphic descrip- 
tion. Mr. Wingfield also wrote a novel deal- 
ing with prisou life. luapirod by the idea 
that the books pulilisimd on thia subject by 
e.v-convicts contained gross exiiggenitions and 
misreproaisntatioim, lie entered on u series of 
original investigations, receiving special facili- 
ties from the Home Oilico. Ho died in 1887.] 


STKOGUE ABBEAft 

(PSOM “MV WltDS OP STEOaOB.”!) 

The homo of the Glandores on Dublin Kay 
is a unique place, perched on rising ground, 
shaded by fine old timber. Originally au 
ecclesiastical establishment, it was turned into 
a fortress by Sir Arnorcy C'ro.shie in I i 77, and 
has been altered and gutted, and rebuilt, with 
here a wing and here a hay, and there a wind- 
ing staircase, or mysterious recess, to suit the 
whim of each succeeding owner, till it has 
swelled into a stunted honey-comh of mean- 
dering suites of rooms, whose geography 
.puzzles a stranger on hk first visit there. 


1 By penniSBion of the author. 
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Tile only iiortions of it -svMcli remain intact 
are (as may he seen by the great thickness of 
the walls) the hall, a long, low, naiTow space, 
paiielleil in black oak and ceiled in squares; 
the huge kitchen, w'here meat might be roasted 
for an army; and the dungeons below gi'ouud. 
The reiaaiuiug rooms (many of them like 
monkish cells) are of everj- shape and pattern, 
alike only in having heavy easement frames 
set with diamond panes, enormous ohstmate 
doors, which creak and moan, declining to 
close or open unless violently coerced, and 
worm-eaten floors that slope in every freak of 
crooked line except the normal horizontal one. 
Indeed, the varied levels of the bedroom floor 
(there is but one story) are so wildly erratic, 
that a visitor, who wakes for the first time in 
one of the pigeon-holes that open one on the 
other, like the alloys of a rabbit wai'ren, clings 
instinctively to his bed-clothes as people do at 
sea, and, on second thoughts, is seized with a 
new panic lest the house be about to fall— an 
idle feai', as my lady is fond of showing; for 
the Cyclopean rafters, that were Laid in then- 
places by the crumbled monks, are hard and 
black as iron, so seasoned hy sea-air tliat they 
will possibly stand good so long as Ireland 
remains above the water. A gloomier abode 
than this it is scarce possible to picture ; for 
the window-sashes are of exceeding cluinsi- 
neas, the ornamentation of a ponderous flam- 
boyancy in which all styles are twisted, 
without regard for canons, into curls and 
scrolls; and yet thei-e is a blunt cosiness .about 
the ensemble which seems to say, “Here at 
least you are safe. If Dublin Bay were full 
of hostile ships, the adjacent land teeming 
with the enemy in ai-ms, they might batter 
on for ever. They might beat at our portals 
till the last trump should summon them to 
more important business, but our panels would 
never budge.” 

On approaching the Abbey by the avenue 
you are not aware of it — so masked is it by 
trees and ivy — till a sharp turn brings yon 
upon a gravelled quadrangle, three sides of 
which are closed in by walls, while the fourth 
is m.arlced out hy a row of statues (wdiite 
nymphs with pitchers), whose background is 
the chameleon sea, Directly facing these figures 
— at the opposite end of the square, that is — 
a short wide flight of steps, imd a low terrace 
paved -with coloured marbles, lead to the front [ 
entrance. Tlie left side of the qn.adrangle is 
the “ Y ormg Men’s Wing,” sacred to whips and 
fishing-tackle, pierced by separate little doors 
for convenience on hunting mornings— twosets 


of sep.'i.r,i.r.o. chamber.^, in fact, which iimy lie 
entered without paasiug through the li.all; and 
.above Ihoin is the arnioiiry, a neglected muscuin 
of rusty swords and inutchlocksi, an eyrie of 
ghosts and goblm.s, which is never dititinbed 
iiy hoiusehohl broom. The right side is bounded 
hy a close-clipped ivied wall, pierced by au 
archway which gives access to thu atabics and 
the kennels, ended hy a mouldering turret, 
converted long .sinco into a water-tower. 

The grand hall, low and dark as it is with 
sable o.ak and atilT limnings of de.'id ( 'ro.sbie.s, 
oceupius tlie tvhole length arnl width of the 
ccutnd portion of the hou.S0, or rather of the 
narrow Viand which joins the two sjde blocks 
together. T'ou may leai-u, by looking at the 
time-discoloured map which hangs over its 
sculptured mantelpiece, that the gi-ound-plan 
of the Abbey is shapied like the letter H, whose 
left limb forms the young men’s wing, the 
offices, and dining-room ; whose right limb is 
made up of my lady’s bedroom, the staircase 
vestibule, and the reception saloons; while the 
grand hall, or portrait gallery, reproduces the 
connecting bar. Five stef®, with a ciiriously- 
cai ved kanister, lead out of the grand hall at 
either end ; that to the left opening into the 
dining-room — a finely-propoitioned chamber^ 
panelled from floor to ceiling, with trophies of 
rusty ai-mour breaking its sombre richness; 
that to the right communicating witli my 
lady’s bedroom, painted apple-green -with 
arabesques of gold, -which is chiefly remarkable 
for luxiu-iously-oushioned window-seats, from 
whence a fine view may be obtained of the 
operatioii.s in the stable-yiU’d. Tlie late loi-d 
used to sip his chocolate bore in brocaded 
morning-gown and nightcap, haranguing his 
whipper-in and bullying tbe horse-boys, or 
toasing scraps to favourite hounds as they were 
trotted by for his inspection; and my lady has 
continued the pii-actice through herwidowhood, 
for it giatihes hei v.unty, as chatelame, to 
watch the numberless grooms and lackeys, 
the feudal array of servants and retainers. 
An odd nest for a lady, no doubt ; but the 
countess chooses to inhabit it, she says, till 
her son brings home a bride, for the late lord 
sent for Italian workmen to decorate it ac- 
cording to her taste, and in it she will remain 
till the hour for abdication aball arrive. 

A second door, at right angles to my lady’s, 
opens from the hidl on to the stau-case with 
its heraldic flight of beasts; beyond this is tho 
chintz drawing-room, a cheery pale -tinted 
chamber which Doreen has taken to herself 
as a bondoir, althbngh it is practically no bettor 
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tliaa a passage-vooin leading to the taiwstried 
aalooiia. She likes it for its brightness, and 
beeause it looks out on the garden front, 
known a-s “ Miss Wolfo’-s Plot,” a little square 
fenced in at one end by the Iwll, on the fur- 
ther aide by the dining-i'ooin, while at the 
other end tliere i.s a kill gilt grille of florid 
design, through which you may wander, if it 
pleases you, into the pleiisaunce. This small 
quaint incloaure is Doreen’s favourite haunt. 
She lias laid it out with her own hands in 
sf range deviee.s of pebbles and clipped box, 
with a crazy sundial for a centre, and .sits there 
for hours with needlework that advances not, 
dreaming sombrely, and sighing now iuid then, 
as her eyes travel along the out beech hedges, 
KMooth leafy widls, which s]iread inland in 
vistas beyond the golden gate, like the. arms 
of some giant star-fish. These hedges are the 
most remarkable things about a very remark- 
able abode. They are each of them half-a-tnile 
long, thirty-six feet high, and twelve feet 
thick, perforated at intervals by arclies ; and 
they form together a series of triangular spaces 
sheltered from sea-blasts, in which flourish such 
a wealth of roses as is a marvel to all coiners. 

Obese, old-fashioned roses, as big as your 
fist, hang in cataracts from tottering posts 
which once were orchard trees; large pink 
blossoms or bundles of small white ones, 
whose perfume weigli.s down the air ; Ixdls of 
glorious colour, which, when a rare breeze 
shakes them, shower their sweet petals in a 
lazy swirl upon the griuss, whence Doreen 
gleans and harvests them for winter, with 
cunning condiments, in jai-s. Prom time to 
time the perfume varies, as the wind nets E. 
or w., from that of Araby the blest to one of 
the .salt sea — a tarry, seaweedy, nantico-iiirn- 
tical odour, with a strong diish of brine in it, 
which seems wafted upward from below to I 
remind the dwellers in the Abbey of their i 
; long line of corsair ancestors. i 

The most sumptuous of all the apartments 
is undoubtedly the taiiestried saloon, nick- 
named by wags my lady’s presence-chamber; 
for there, looking out upon the roses, she loves 
to sit erect surrounded by ghostly Crosbies 
whose mighty deeds am recorded on the walls, 
portrayed by the most skilful hands upon 
niiKicles of Gobelin manufacture. Mr. Curran 
often wondered, as he played cribhage with 
the chatelaine, whether those deeds were 
fabulous; for if not, he reflected, judging the 
pre.sent by the past— then were the mighty 
grievously come down. Here was Sir Amorey 
alone on a spotty horse, trouncing a whole 


army with his doughty sword. There was 
Sir Teague at the head of his Kernes, mak- 
ing short work of the Prenoh at Aginoourt. 
Further on, the fii-st earl— prince of salt-water 
thieves, with a vanquished Desmond grimac- 
ing underneath his heel. How diflerent wei'e 
these from the pre.seut and last Glandore.s, 
whose lives were filled up to overflowing with 
wine and with debauchery; whose sins lacked 
the picturesque wickedness of these defunct 
seafaring murderers. Then, jierceiving the 
countess's eye fixed on him, her crony would 
feel guilty for his unflattering reflectioms, and 
rapidly jiumue the game ; for my lady as she 
aged grew just the least bit garrulous, and as 
he loved not the aristocracy as such, it was 
afflicting to listen to long-winded dissertations 
upon the family magnificence, which he de- 
clared she invented as .she went along. He 
was never tired though, when he could snatch 
a rju’e holiday from his professional lalioura, 
of exploring the dungeons and chimney re-. 
ce.sse.s and awful hole.-! and crannies. He it 
was wlio feiretted out the long lo.st secret way 
beneath the sea from the water-tower to Ire- 
land’s Eye; and bitterly he vejieuted later 
that he had not kept that discovery to him- 
self ; for by means of it he might have lirongbt 
about the vanishing of many of tlie proscribed, 
instead of~but we travel on too fast. 


Shane and Doreen arrived l.>y and by at the 
summit of a liill-i'rest, from which tlx! northern 
half of the promontory lay sjiread like a map 
before them. Just below wn.s a white speck— 
the village of Carndonagli— beyond, a row of 
lakes, tiny mirrors set in the hill-flank— on 
either side the jagged lines of Ijoughs Foyle 
and Swilly, varied with many a peaked head- 
land and jutting point and shelving bay 
scooped out of the living rook. In front, a flat 
stretch on which cloud-shadows were playing 
hide-and-seek — a bopeej) dance of subtly- 
chequered tones; and away still farther, loom- 
ing tlirougii the mist, the blufls of Maliu 
Head, the extreme limit, to the north, of 
Ireland. As they looked the mists melted in 
eddying swirls of gold, unveiling an expamse 
of immense and lonely sea, dotted with fairy 
islets strewn in a ravelled fringe — the long 
span of Die blue-green Atlantic, marked with 
a line of white wlieiv it .-ieethed and moaned 
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!ind la-shed ■witlioui ceasing against the foot 
of the beetling cliti. 

'• Vi’liat a lovely .‘•pot!’’ Doreen e.valiiimed. 
as .she siiift’ed the brisk breeze; “how wild — ^ 
how desolate — how weh'dly fair! Not the i 
vesstige of a dwelling a.s far as eye can reach — 
except that speck below us.” 

ITi^^ioetic Shane had heen busy counting the 
wild-fowl, wiitehiitg the hawks, marking the 
.sublime .slow v/heeling of a pair of eagle.s far- 
away ill etlier lieavonward. At the call of his 
cousin he brought bis thoughts down to earth, 
and cried out; — | 

“ Ly the I lokey ! a nice coast for the Ih-onch ! 
to land upon. .1 -wish thorn joy of it if they ' 
try . If they do we shall be in the thick of it, 
for look! You can just discern Glas-aitch-e — 
that clot in the sea, no bigger than a pin’s 
point— between DunafF .•iiid Malin. A fleet 
would have to pass close by us that was ninking 
either for Lough S willy or Lough Foyle. But 
come— a canter down the hill, and we will see 
what we can get to eat. This sharp .air gives 
one a plaguy appetite!” | 

Doreen sjioke truly, for Enuishowen is 
weirdly fair. The atmosphere of winter gave 
the desolation she had passed through a special 
charm. The pondcjrous banks of rolling steel- 
gray clouds, which had only just heen con- 
quered by a battling sun, gave a ghastly beauty 
to its wildnes.s. Dun and steel-gray, sage- 
green and msset-brown, with hex-e and there 
a bit of genuine colour — a vivid tuft of the 
Osmunda fern. Such chromatic attributes 
wei-e well in harmony with the intense still- 
ness, broken only by the i-ustle now and then 
of whirring wing.s, or the sharp boom of the 
frightened bittern. But beyond Carudonagh 
the face of nature changed — or W'onid have if 
it had been summer — for bleak elevated mooi-- 
land and iron gorge vary but little with the 
season, whilst lower-lying districts are more 
privileged. During the warm months the 
track between Carnclonagh and Malin is like 
a garden — an oa.sis of rich, ditnip, dewy ver- 
dure from the ever-dripping v.apours of the 
Atlantic — an expanse of emerald mead satu- 
rated with the moisture of the ocean. Every 
bush and bank breaks forth in myriad flowers. 
Each torn is edged with blossom, each path is 
tricked with glory. .It is as if Persephone had 
here passed through the granite-hound gates 
of hell, and had dropped her garkind at its 
yiortals. White starry water-lilies clothe the 
lakelets. The bells of the fuschia-hedges glow 
red from beneath a burden of honeysuckle 
and dog-roses; orange-lilies and sheets of. 


yellow' iris cast ruddy reflcetious into the 
.streams, while purple he.ather and patches of 
w'ild licartsease v’ie with each other in a 
friejidly .struggle to mask the wealth of green. 

Strabagy Bay caits deep into tbe peninsula. 
A rider must .skirt its edge with patience, 
rewarded now and again by some vision of 
suryiri,se, as he liiuls himself at a turn in the 
pathway on the summit of a precipice .1-200 
feet above the w-ater, or in a sheltered cove 
where wave.s of I’Madon anil malachite plash 
u])on a taw'iiy bed. At one jioiiit, if the lide 
haiipens to be in, ho imist .sit and .-twriit its 
ebb ; for the only jiassage is by a ford acros-j 
the sand, which is daiigei-ous to tho stranger 
at high watei-. Not so to tho dwellera in this 
latitude, for they spee<l like monkeys along 
the overhanging crags, or like the waddling 
penguins and sea-p.arrots that are padding 
yonder crannies w-ith the .softest down from 
otf their breasts for the behoof of a yet unborn 
brood. 

Towards Malin Head the ground rises gra- 
dually from a shingly beach till it breaks off 
abruptly to seaward in a sheer wall of quartz 
and granite — a vast frowning face, vexed by 
centuries of tempest, battered by perennial 
storin.s, comforted by the clinging embrace of 
vegetation, i-ed and russet heath of every 
shade, delicate ferns drooping from cracks and 
fissm-eS; Loai-y lichens, velvet mosses, warm- 
tinted craiiesbill ; from out of which peeps 
here aud there the glitter of a point of spar, a 
stain of metal or of clay, a sparkling vein of 
ore. Tlie white-crested swell which never 
8leep,s laps i-ound its foot in curdled foam; for 
the bo.som of the Atlantic is ever breatliiug — 
heaving in arterial throws below, however 
calm it may seem upon the surface. Away 
down through the crystal water you can detect 
the blackened Basse resting on a bank of weed — 
dense, slippery citrine hair, swinging in twilit 
miis.ses slowly to aud fro, as if luunmiug to 
itself under the surface, of the march of time, 
whose hurry affects it not; for what have 
human Ciu-es, human soul- travail, hum.an 
agou}', to do with this enchanted spot, ■which 
is, as it were, just without the threshold of the 
world I The winter waves, which dasii higli 
above the blnlls in spray, ha.vu fretted, by a 
perseverance of many decades, a series of 
caverns lialf- submerged; viscoim aireides, 
where strange winged creatures lurk tliat 
hate the light; beasts that, liangiug like some 
villauous fruit in elustei-s, blink with purblind 
eyes at the fishes which dart in and out, frag- 
inente of the sunshine they abhor; at the 
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invading slioals of seals, which gambol and turn j 
in clumsy siiort, with a glint of white bellies j 
aa they roll, and a shower of prismatic gems. | 

In June the salmon arrive in schools, led i 
each by a solemn pioneer, who kuovra his own ] 
special river; and then the fisher-folk are busy, i 
So .-ire the seals, whose appetite is dainty. 
Yet the hardy stoxm-ehildren of Ennishoweu I 
love the seals although they eat their fish — 
for their eoata are warm and soft to wear; 
their oil gives light through the long winter 
evenings for weaving ofl' stuff and net-mend- 
ing. There is a superstition which accounts 
for their views as to the aeahs; for they believe 
them to he animated hy the souls of deceased 
maiden-aunts. It is only fair in the inevi- 
table equalization of earthly matter that our 
maiden-aunts should taste of our good things, 
and that we in our tium should live on theirs. 

A mile from the shore— at Swilly’s month- 


stands Glaa-aitch-6 Island, a mere rook, a hun- 
dred feet above sea-level, crowned by an an- 
tique fortress, which was modernized and ren- 
dered habitable by a caprice of the late lord. 
At the period whicb. now ocoupie.s ua it con- 
sisted of a dwelling rising sheer fi’om the rock 
on three .sides; its rough w;dls pierced by small 
windows, and topped by a vs'atoh-towei', on 
I which was an iron beacon-basket, The foiu'tli 
I side looked upon a little garden, where, pro- 
tected by low scmb and chronically astluaatio 
trees, a few flowers grew unkempt— planted 
there by iny lady when she first visited the 
place as mistress. On this side, too, was a 
little creek which served as harbour for the 
boats— a great many boats of every sort and 
size ; for the only amnsement at ( lliis-aitoli-6 
was boating, with a cast for a salmon or a 
codling now and again, and an occasional shot 
at a seal or cormorant. 
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[MissLairanwasto.someextenttlioprecursor ' 
of a new school in Irish fiction, The Irishman I 
always witty, good-lmiuoured, and 1 lujid iii 
was almost annihilated hy the stern realiNUi 
of C'arleton, who p.aiHted him as he too often is 
— sad, brooding, and amid nnliappy surround- 
ings. But Carle ton wrote only of the very poor, 
and his realism, thoxigli sometimes unsparing 
enough, was usually syiupathotic. Miss Lali'au 
draw,? most of her pictures from tlio middle 
classes; and idie cannot be accn.sod as a rule of 
too much sympathy with the people she de- 
scribes. Even 'her admirens cannot acquit | 
her of overdrawing occasionally; for she is a j 
satii-ist, and satire can rarely keep within the 
modesty of nature; but, on the other hand, .she ' 
deserves the highest praiso for the courage 
and the remarkable skill with which she ha.s 
exposed some of the shams and the narrow- 
ness that clef.ace the society of Ireland as of 
every other country. Her writings in this 
respect mark unquestionably a new era in 
Irish literature. 

Her first work was Bogan, U.P. In this 
her satire is perhaps seen in its most criulu, 
and, to some minds, most re])e]lent form. The 
central figure is a loud-mouthed and insincere 
domagogne; and this character is sustained 
with great force and fidelity. An important 
feature of the hook is the discussions that take 


jfiace in the conver.sationa between the char- 
acters on the so-called “burning (piestions” of 
Irish politics; and tlie&c discushions reveal a 
penetrating sense of the real ia.siUiS and Wie 
genuine opinions of people that are especially 
remarkable in an authoress. The fault of the 
book ia that those deliates are interpolated, 
so to speak — and do not (.as in the case say 
of Miss Keary’s Ousth Daly) arise naturally 
out of the incidents of the stoiy. The Bon. 
Misa Feirard ia written in a milder key, and 
on a pleasanter theme; for it deals chiefly 
with the w.ayward loves of two Celtic nature.s; 
and there are passages descriptive of Jiature 
Ml of picturesqiieues.s, .and conversations and 
situations of deep romantic charm. Flittm's, 
Tatten, and the Cmnsallor — from which our 
extracts are taken— is a work of quite a dif- 
fei-eut character from any Miss Laft’au had 
yet produced. It is a studj' of arab life in 
Dublin, full of human pathos, and, let us hope, 
though intended to be relentlessly reaiiRtio, 
not wholly^ free from oxaggeratioii. Tlii.s sliort 
story is :perhap.H the most succe,‘sful Mis.s 
Laffan has written, nird fully de,serve.y the 
imaniraous prakso which it lias received. 1 n 
ChriMij CamiJ she is back once again in her 
old hunting-ground, among the middle elaaaes 
of. Dublin, and her clever though biting 
satire of .some of the meaunCiSHes of metro- 
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politan life cannot be read, ■n-ithoiit inucb 
aniusemeiifc and witliout a certain degree of 
sadness.] 


THREE 1) HP, LEV ARABS. 

(PHOM “PLITTISHS, TATIEBS, AKD THK COUNSELLOB.”) 

Ladies firat. Flitteraj aged eleven, sucking 
tbe tail of a red herring, as a member of the 
weaker and gentler sex lii-st doinanda our 
attention. Slie is older and doubly stronger 
than eitlier Tatters or the Counsellor", who are 
seated beside her on the wall of the river, 
sharing rvitli her the occupation of watching 
thu operations of a nmd-harge at work some 
dozen yards out in the water. Of the genus 
street Arab Flitters ia a fair tyjre. Barefooted, 
of course, though, were it not for the pink 
lining that .ihows now and again between her 
toes, o.ue might doubt that fact — bai-eheaded, 
too, with a tangled, tufted, matted shock of 
hair that h.aa never known other comb save 
that ten-toothed one provided by u.atnre, and 
which, ini leetl, Flitters usm with a freqmency of 
terrible .suggestiveness. 

The face consists mainly of eye.s,and mouth; 
this last-namod feature is enormously wide, so 
wide that there .seemed some foundation for 
a remark of the Oouns6]loi’’s, made in the d.ays 
of their early acrplaintauce before time and 
friendship had softened down to his unaccus- 
tomed eyes the asperities of Flitters’ appe.ar- 
ance, and which remark was to the effect that 
only for her ears her mouth would have gone 
round her head. The Counsellor was not so 
named without cfiuso, for his tongue stopped 
at nothing. This mouth w.as furnished with 
a set of white, even teeth, which glistened 
when Flitters vouchsafed a. smile, and gle.amed 
like tusks when .she was enraged, winch she 
was often, for Fill tera had a short temper and 
a very independent disposition. The eyes, 
olo.se set, under overhmiging, thick brows, were 
of n dark brown, with a lurid light in their 
depths. She was tall for her ago, lank of limb, 
and active a.s a cat; with her tawny skin and 
dark eyes one might have 1.aken her for a 
foreigner, wereit not for the intense national- 
ism of the short nose and retreating chin, and 
the mellifluousness of the Townsend Street 
brogue that issued from between the white 
teeth. 

■For attire she had a 'princcsse robe, a cast-off 
perhaps of some dweller in the fashionable 
squares. This garment wa.s very short in 


front, and disproportionately long behind, and 
had a haggiuess :i.s to waist and chest tint 
gge.sted an arhilraiy cnrhiihnent of th.; skirt. 
Viteweel from a distance it seemed to havi; a 
great many pocket-holes, hut on uloser inspec- 
tion the.se re.sol ved thcm.selve.s into holes with- 
out the pockcla; unclerue.ath this was. another 
old dress, much more ancient and I’acged. 
However, as it was sumruev weather, Flittnv:; 
felt no inconvenience from the airiness of her 
attire. Indeed, to look at hi.'r now vrith her 
hack .‘ig.iiii ,t 11 cr.'ite of cahhago.s v.lueh w.!-- 
waiting its turn to take its placo on hoard tlie 
(il.-mgow Ktwimer, one would think she had 
not a care in the world. She was sitting u]:)on 
one foot, tlic otlier was e.iitended c-ver tlie qiniy 
wall, and tlie sun sliouc full in her eyes, and 
gilded the blond curls of Tatters, who, half 
lying, half sitting chwe beside her, was mu.s- 
ingly listening to the cuiiver.sation of tlie Coim- 
aellor. Tatters was about six yeare old, isniall 
and infantine of look, Imt with a world of 
guile in his far-apavt blue eyes. He could 
smoke and chew, drink and steal, and wa.s 
altogether a tinislied young reprobate. He 
wore a funny, old jeny hat, without .any brim, 
and witli the crown pinched out, doubtless 
with a view to its harmonizing with the re.9fc 
of hia attire, the moat prominent portion of 
wliicli was undoubtedly the shirt. The front 
part of tlii.s seemed not to re.ach much lielow 
his lire.aatlione; hut whether to make ameiida 
for tin's sliortcoming, or to cover deiiciencies 
in the corduroy trousers, the hinder parr hung 
down mid-thiglis at tlie back. One leg of the 
corduroys was completely .siilit up, and flapped 
loosely in front, like a lug-sail In a ciilm. His 
jacket, wliich was a marvel of raggediius.s, was 
hnttoned up tiglit ; .and seated, Iraggiug both 
his knees with his hands, he looked a wondev- 
fiilly small picco of goods. He Innl mi in- 
teresting, fcW'eet, little face; his little black no.se 
was prettily formed ; a red cherry of a mouth 
showed in the surroundiug dirt, and gave vent 
to the oaths and curses of wliicli his sjieech 
was niiihily composed in an agreeable little 
treble pipe. 

The Counsellor, or Hoppy, for he had two 
names, the second derived from a jier.sonid de- 
formity which affected his gait, -was nine yeais 
old, but might have been ninety, for the Wdt- 
hinU his wrinkled, jiock-m.arked couutoiiance 
portrayed. He h.ad small, bright, black eyes, 
and a sharp, inquisitive nose. A keen, ready 
intelligence seemed to exude from every fea- 
ture. He was the ruling .spirit of the trio. 
Tatters’ manner to him was undisguiaedly 
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ileft-rential, and Flitters only maintained her 
individuality at the expense of a bullying 
ostentation of superior age and strength. 
They were all three orphaua, Flitters’ father 
had rim olF to America a year before;— her 
mother was dead. Tatters was a foundling, 
whose nurse had turned him loose on the 
streets when she found no more money forth- 
coming for his maiiitenauce, and the Coun- 
sellor’s antecedents were wn-apped in complete 
obscurity. He sometimes alluded mistily to a 
grandmotber living in Bull Lane; bnt he \va.s 
one of tho.se people who seem all-sufficient in 
themselves, and for whom one feels instinc- 
tively, and at the first glance, that no one could 
or ought to be responsible. He bad on a man’s 
coat, one tail of which had been removed— 
by force, plainly, for a good piece of the back 
had gone with it, giving him an odd look of a 
sparrow which a cat lias clawed a pawful of 
feathers out of. He had on a great felt hat 
of the kind known as billycock, wliich over- 
shadowed well his small, knowing face. He 
wove shoes of very doubtful fit or comfort, but 
still shoes, and thus distinguishing him from 
his companions, who, to borrow a phrase from 
their own picturesque dialect, were both “ on 
the road.” 

It may be asked whence they received then- 
names. Hoppy knew of none but his nick- 
name ; his grandmother’s name was Cassidy, 
whicli he did not scruple to ap 2 iropriato if 
occasion required it. Flittors remembered to 
have been called Eliza once, and her fatheris 
name was Byrne ; but uioknainos in the Arab 
class are more common than names, wliioli, in- 
deed, are practically useful only to people who 
have a fixed habitation — a luxury these crea- 
tures know nothing of. . . 

Flitters could not read. The Counsellor 
possessed all the education as well as most of 
the brains of the party. Nevertheless, Flitters 
was its chief supijort. She sang in the streets. 
The Counsellor played the Jew’s harp, or cas- 
tanets, and sometimes sang duets with her-, 
while Tatters stood by, looking hungry and 
watching for halfpence. Tlieyhad other rc- 
som-ces as well: eoal-stealiug along the wharfs, 
or sometimes sifting cinders on the waste 
grounds about the outskirts of tlie city, to soil 
afxei'wards; messages to run for workmen — 
a very uncertain and precarions resource, as 
no one ever employed them twice. Altogether, 
their lives were at least replete with that 
element so much coveted by people whose 
every want and comfort is supplied— to wit, ! 
excitement. . ■ . 


THE DEATH OF “FLITTERS.” 

[“Flitters” has just been entertained by 
Mrs. Kelly, wife of Hugh Kelly, who liiid boon 
a friend of her mother’s, and who now vc- 
ma.ms alone kind to her of all people in the 
world. Flitters has left Mrs, Kelly’s house, 
!Uid this is what follows.] 

She drew up and stopped on seeing a sudden 
msh of peoijle down a side lane. Following 
them with her eyes, she saw two men who 
had just come out of a low groggery in the 
lane, rolling over each other in the mud, 
clutching and struggling for the upper baud. 

A fight clearly: Flitters forgot all the world 
beside, flew down the lane, and in a few 
minutes reached the ring that was rajndly 
forming round the combatants. 

Two great draymen, one half drunk and 
encumbered with hi.s frieze coat; tlie other, 
ill his shirt sleeves, wholly dniuk and in a 
fury of rage. 'I'hey sl.iggered to their feet, 
striking and kicking like wild horses. Flit- 
ters was stai’ing open-mouthed at tlie man in 
the big coat. She knew him, but she was so 
(lazed with excitement, that, for an instant, her 
recolleetiou was puzzled — Hugh Kelly. The 
name flashed before her in an instant— her 
friend’s hushaiul ; and the next moment Flit- 
ters, seeing he was at a disadvantage in the 
figlit, liad thrown herself headlong between- 
the combatants. Which of them struck lier, 
or how it was, she alone knew; but the next 
moment the two men wore dragged apart by 
the horrified bystanders, and she fell sensele.ss, 
her head crashing against the stone .stop of the 
door. 

Tatters and the Counsellor, meantime, had 
grown impatient, and had left the rendezvous 
I to wander up and down in search of their 
partner. TJiey knew the street, but not the 
house, and as tlie pair, angry and di.-3Contented, 
turned into it, they beheld in the centre of a 
crowd a stretcher borne by four 23oJicemen, 
and on it lying Flitters, quiet and silent as a 
stone. 

Tattera fell back against the wall and gasped 
with terror, grief, and rage. What bad hap- 
pened'! was she hurt, or had she “done any- 
thing !” To do anything that could bring 
them within the pale of the law meant five 
yeai's in a reformatory. Magistrates are only 
too glad to clear the streets of such creatures, 
knowing that, however costly the reformatory 
system may be, it is a saving in the long run. 
But the recipients of tlui bounty are rarely in 
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accord, -witli this opinion ; and if Flitters ^vas 
to he “qnoclded” for that pei-iod, it meant 
starvation to Tatters at least. The Conusellor 
rniplit be able to make out a living for him- 
self, hut Tatters tvoiild inevitably he reduced 
to hreidcing a lamp or demanding alms of a 
poor-law guardian, either a preparatory step 
to following his friend. 

The Counsellor, meantime, uttered a •wide- 
mouthed howl, and ilinging himself into the 
throng, proclaimed himself her brother, and 
demanded at large the history of the calamity. 

From twenty voices he hoard twenty storie.s, 
each widely differing from the others. This 
much at least he knew, slie was being carried 
to the hospital; and the two draymen who had 
“killed” her were in cimtody. 

He rushed back to Tatters, whom he found 
now the centre of a group of aympatliizing 
women, who were bidding him not to cry, and 
trying to obtain his address from him. Tatters, 
in all his grief, did not for an instant lose his 
self-possession, or forget his mendacity, and 
was in the middle of a pathetic family history 
when the Counsellor arrived. 

“ Who hot her?” he sobbed. 

“’Twm Hugh Kelly: no, ’twas Slattery,” 
replied another ; “ hud when she comes to 
she’ll ’dentify him, if so he sh’s raelly kilt. 

Don’ ye remember when Bill Casey got six 
mouths for murderin his mother-in-law wid 
the poker ; he an’ his brother was in it, an’ 
they were both had up to hospital for the old 
wan to choose which done it. She’ll have to 
’dentify Kelly whenever she come.s to.” 

The Counsellor listened so far, his shari> ears 
selecting all the salient points out of the babel, 
for everybody bad rushed out into the street 
to enjoy the excitement. Then he seized 
Tatters, and started with him in pursuit of 
the oort6ge, 

They followed it to the hospital, and waited 
until nearly seven o’clock to hear the report 


of the doctors. 

Two o’clock wa.s the hour at which the poor 
senseless body was to recover its miderstaiid- 
iiig and liumaii intelligence. Long before 
even mid-day Tatters and the Counsellor might 
lu.ive been seen skulking about the precincts 
of the ho.spital. They saw a i)alc, sickly 
woman, with a, tiny infant in her arms, go up 
the Imge granite steps of the door, and beg in 
vain for a-diuittance. After a short interview 
with tilt! portress sister she crept away again, 
sobliing despairingly. 

i'(!rha|)s it was as well for Hugh Kelly’s 


wife that the t.'ouusellor did not oiiess l,c 
hootle-ss erraud. “ 

It was a beautiful day. A hot sun beat on 
the roofs, the gi-auite steps of the great iiortico 
'dl.stcncd with 11 fhlTllUnir 1 4.1. . I 


'listened with a dazzling sheen, and the hirm 
plate-ghss windows were wide ojien, like so 
many mouths gasping for air. 

.Patters and the CoiuLsellorwent down a liaek 
lane— the same where the former had ch'angiui 
his toilette the fireceding a.-iy, and lay down 
to pass the anxious lionrs as best lliey could. 

The Coiinselloi-’s expedition in soiiridi of evi- 
dence had been ahsohitclv nselc.^ia. No one 
had seen the Wow. Some were rawitivo it was 
Slattery; others equally positive it was Ilu'di 
Kelly’., foot that had given the fatal kiitk. 
His only hope lay now in the chance of Flit- 
ters being able to identify the criminal He 
lay quite still, biting his fingers, and fidgetim' 
with impatience for the hour of admittance to 
chime on the steeple clock near by. Tatters 
was quieter; he had made up his mind for the 
worst, and lay still in the sun-heat, mecbani- 
tally tracing figures in the soft white dust of 
the path, or plucking idly at the blades of 
grass that struggled for a dusty existence in 
the stone-bordering beside him. 

One o’clock .stinck; but the Counsellor was 
so busy counting the chimes that preceded tlie 
hour-stroke, that he did not see a cab roll by, 
with a policeman seated on the box, and two 
more inside in company with two big rough- 
coated men. Aii outside oai- followed, udtii 
some men in plain clothes seated on it. 

They all passed up the great, white, hot 
steps, and through the door into a wide long 
hall, so cool, so clean, and fragrant of flowers, 
that it felt like heaven itself after the swelter- 
ing heat and dust without. They stood still, 
waiting for orders. The prisoners, atimiied 
and soddened-lookiug, hardly raised their eyes 
from the tesselated floor. At last a timid, 
pretty nun appeared, and, drooping her eyes’, 
murimired something to one of the men in 
plain clothes, at which the whole troop set 
themselves in motion, and followed her up a 
great carved oak staircase through fresh wide 
liallswith deep windows full of cool green ferns, 
into a ward where, on one white bed among 
many othera, some tenanted, some empty, lay 
Flitters, her dark eyes half closed, and her 
wild hair streaming back on the .snowy pi How. 

The Sim-Stained face liad been sponged witli 
vinegar and water, and looked strangely colour- 
less and pinched. The dark violet circles round 
the eyes and mouth were most significant of 
all. The reverend mother stood with a grave, 
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nnxioflB face at the head of the bed; and, as 
Iho Tiuiu in plain clothes prepared their writing 
materials, the beads of her gi'eat rosary slysped 
through her fingers one by one. 

She knew well what the identification meant 
— ^starvation and ruin to the man’s wife and j 
little children. 

Flitters, <lying, halt dead as she was, knew | 
thi.s too. She conhl ace the figures going and i 
coming against the white painted rvall before i 
her ; she conld hear drowsily the souiida of i 
life and .stir without in the ah’ that streamed 
through the open caaeineute, .and nowaud again 
black spote, like Hies, passed before her eyes. 
She knew Hugh Kelly had struck her, and 
that he w’as there waiting for her to say so, in 
order to he mirrched back to prison till the 
assizes came on; and his wife, her friend, and 
the tiny baby that had huu in her lap the day 
before, were to starve. Flitters curled her lip 
at the idea. 

Then Slattery, a big black-headed, burly 
man, was made to stand up liefore the bed, 
witli his hat on as he had it when the offence 
was committed. The usual questions were 
pnt. Flitters answered clearly, “Bo, that was 
not the man.” With a sigh of relief, and a 
look of thankfulness, he moved to one side, 
and Fugh Kelly, W’ith every trace of colour 
faded from his red face, and with ]ip.s that 
tremblud, thongh he bit them, ti'iod to nni.ko 
his eye.i meet the great burning light of blit- 
ters’, as she stared resolutely at him. 

“No!” she said, in an emphatic, though 
broken tone, “ that’s not him, cither.” 

Every one started, and, most of all, Hugh 
Kelly himself. Flitters rejieated in a fciinter 
voice, what she had said. Positively sure, on 
her oath, and all the rest of it. She knew she 
was dying, and didn’t care ; ho never laid ,a 
finger on her. 

Then she broke down, and could say jio 
more. Her eyes clo,sed, and she seemed to fall 
back into the stupor from which she luul been 
just roused. Further (piestiouing W'as do- 
ited to be as impossible as it was useless, 
Liid, hafiicd aud wondering, the inhustcrs of 
justice withdrew. 

ave her some restoratives, .and, after 
h de, she sank into a restless stupor. 

:i as two chimed, tlie impatient Ooun- 
aollor jumped up, and talcing Tatters by the 
hand, presented liimself at the door. They 
put into the waiting-room ; after an 
npatient detention there the door 
opened and admitted the reverend mother. 

She led the w'.ay through the vast painted 


halls up the carved staircase, past niches 
whence great wdiite statues held out hands 
that expresised pity or benediction ; windows 
filled with cool green ferns, or bright, sweet- 
smelling flowers, through the open sashes of 
which cm-rents of warm b.alniy air came pour- 
ing in. They stepped on soft, thick matting, 
or polished sli]>pery oiilc. Everything seemed 
large and magnificent to their imaccuatomed 
eyes, and the Mother Superiorls black trailing 
cloak gave her the proportions of a goddes.s. 

At last they reached Flitters’ bedside ; two 
nuns were beside her, .and held np tho jiillow 
wliich the child’s head rested on, that she 
might bre<athe more easily, for she waas gas]i- 
ing pitifully now. Her eyes rested a moment 
on the faces of her partuors, and she signed 
Tatters to draw nearer to her. He obeyed, 
passing up the .side of the bed opposite to that 
wlierc the two sistere wore. Ho wa.s crying, 
aud laid lii,s grubby little himd on luus. 

The Counsellor pushed rapidly behind Iiim. 

“ Flitters,” he stiid, “ did ye ’tleutify Hugh, 
Kelly, oh?” 

Flitters did not reply; she was looking be- 
seechingly at tho reverend mothin’ ; nhe, won- 
dering and compassionating, took the place of 
the other nuns, who moved away down to the 
foot-rail of the bed, and bent her hamisomu, 
kind face over the dying form. 

Flitters held out lier Inind, holding that of 
Tattor.s in it, and looked again from him to 
tho Mother Superior’s face. 

,She now understood, .and, with tear.s in her 
eyes, took the dirty little paw from Flitters. 

“ Don’t fear, my poor child, .1' will tal;e care 
of liim, aud God, who cares for tho (Ic.-o- 
late 

Flitters’ face seemed to lighten for an in- 
stant, somehow, and she turned her deep eyes 
to the Counsellor. 

“D’ye hear me?” he repeated; “did yo 
’dentify him, Hugh Kelly, ye know?” 

He spoke in a loud, ((uick voiee, for he saw 
that all light and understanding was fast 
fading from her face. 

She heard him, though. Tho great eyes 
opened wide once more, and met the Coun- 
sellOT'’s with all the old light and fire glowing 
in their deptlas. With a supreme ciiort she 
caught hack, as it were, one fleeting breatli, 

“Ye lie,” she g.-isped, “lie nev — er laid a 
finger” 

The word died upon her lips; and, as it did. 
' the fierce, defiant look faded from her face into 
a gentle smile, that romained there W’hen the 
nun’s w'hite hands had closed the eyes for ever. 
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[Edward Do-wden was born in Cork, on 
May 3, 1843. ife enteriid Trinity College in 
1839. ill 1867 lie beMiine professor of Eng- 
iisli literature. 

Air. JJowden Iiiih been a freipient contillin- 
tor to all the higb-class magazines : tho Con- 
iempurar,)/, Fortnightly, WestmiMter, Fraser, 
aud CornkiU. His first work was publisbed 
in 1S7.5 — Hhahpere, Ms Mind and Art, a Criti- 
cal titndy. Tliia is a wry remarkable con- 
tribution to the literature on tho great Eng- 
lish draiualist, and lias already taken ranlc 
among the .standard works on the subject. It 
i.s now in its fourth edition, and has been 
translated mto German and Ilns.siati. A vol- 
ume of Foams, which appeared in 1876, wa.s 
received with great favcmi’ by the leading 
critical journals, and has passed that Itubicon 
of poets — a second edition. Studies in Litera- 
ture (1875) contained a number of suggestive 
critici,sina on the chief literary masters of our 
time — the mo.st remarkable perh.ap.s being that 
on (.leorge Eliot. Mr. llowden has, besides, 
contributed a Shakspere Primer to the “Litera- 
ture Erimers ” edited by tho well-known his- 
torian IMr. .T. It. Green, and he was cho.seii 
to contribute Sonihey to the series of “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters,” under the guidance of 
Air. John Alorley. In addition to th(> books 
alvove mentioned he has written: — The Life 
of Shelley; Transcripts and Studies; Foto 
Studies in Zitaraitm; The French RevohUion 
and English Literature; A History of Freiick 
Literature. He ha.s edited Shakspeare’s Son- 
nuts; fcloutliey’s Vorrcspomlmoe ii’iih Caroline 
Bowles; The Passimmte Pilgrim; The Corre- 
spondence of Henry Taylor, &o.] 


THE GROWTH OP .SHAILSHEHE'S 
IMIN0 AND AKT.’ 

Now we proceed to obscrvi', in some few of 
its stage.s of progress, the growth, of that or- 
ganism. Rliaksporo in i.oOO, Shakspere in 
161)0, and Shakspere in 1610, was one and the 
same living entity ; but the adolescent Shak- 
spere dift'ered from the adnlt, a, ml again from 
Shakspere in tlu: .su]>rem!:«iy of his ripened 
manhood, as much as the slender stem, grace- 

' I5y iiorniissiou oX the author. 
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fi.d and pliant, spre.'iding its fust leo-ves to 
tlie aunsbine of Aliiy, ditfers from tlni inoviui'- 
espan.so of gi-wenevy visible a centirry latfv. 
wbioh i.s bard to comprehend and )ii'ol>e with 
tlm eye in its infinite details, multi linlmoii.s 
ami yet one, receiving Ihrongh it-, .smsitiiv 
snrface.s tho gifts of light and dew, of noon- 
day and of night, grasping the earth with in- 
extricable living knots, not impossessed of 
liamitii of sliadow and secrecy, instinct witli 

ample mysterious raurjimrs,- the tree tvliich 

has a Iii.stmy, aud bears iu wrinkled bark and 
wivneUed bough memorialsof time and change, 
of hardship, and drought, and .storjii. The 
poet Gray in a well-known paa.snge invented 
a jtiece of beautiful mythology, according to 
winch the infant Shak.spBre is repre.seuted 
as receiving gifts from the great Dispensa- 

“ Far from tlio mm and summer gate 
la thy green laji was Nntui'e’a darling laid, 

What time, whore lucid Avon strayed. 

To him tha mighty mother did miveil 
Her awful face ; the d£umtles.s child 
Strotehed forth iiis little arms and .smiled; 

This pencil take, she said, whose colours clear 
T.ichly paint tho vornal year, 

Tliiuo too tlieso golden koyii, immortal Boy ! 

This can unlock "the gates of Joy, 

Of Horror that, and tlirilling Fears, . 

Or ope the sacred fount of sympathetic i:ear.s.” 

But the iniglily mother, more studious of 
the welf.'ive of her clmige, iu fact giive her 
gifts only ns tliey could be used. Those keys 
she did not intrust to Sli.akspere until, by 
nmnifold exjieviuncc, by consolidating of in- 
tellect, iinnginntiou, aud pa.ssions, and by ilm 
growth of self-control, he lind become fitted 
to confront the dreiulfnl, aetxud presences of 
humiin anguish ;md of liumiin joy. 

Everything takes up , its place more rightly 
in a spacious world, accurately observed, than, 
iu the narrow world of the mere idealist. In 
bare acquisition of obseiwed fact Slnikspere 
marvellously increased from year to year. Lie 
grew ill wisdom and in knowledge (such an 
admission does not wrong the divinity of 
genius), not less but more than other men. 
tjiiitc a little library exists illustrating the 
minute acipiaintance of Shaksjiere with this 
branch of informatiion, and with tliat ; The 
Legal Aequirmnents of Shakspere; Shakspere’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible; Skakspere’s 
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Miiieutioiis of Insaniti/i The Rural Life of 
Skaksperc; Shalcspere’s Garden; The Orni- 
iholof/ij of h'hahpcre; The Insects mentioned 
b>] Hhaks-pere ; Mid such. like. Conjectural 
iiKiuiry, which attempts to determine whether 
Shakspere was an attorney’s clerk or whether 
he was a soldier, whether Sliakspere w'as 
ever in Italy, or whether he was in Ger- 
many, or whether he was in Scotlajul, — in- 
quiry such as this may lead to no very certain 
result with I'espect to the particular matter in j 
question. But one thing which such special 
critical .studies a.s the.se establish is the enor- 
mous receptivity of the poet. This vast and 
varied mass of infonnation he assimilated and 
inadB Ids own. And such store of iuformiition 
came to Sliakspere only by the w'ay, as an 
addition to the more important jiossession of 
knowledge about human character and human 
life which forms the proper body of fact need- 
ful for dramatic art. In proportion as an ani- 
mal is of gi'eat size, the masses of nutriment 
which he procures ai'e large. “The Arctic 
whale gulps in whole shoals of acephalie and 
molluscs.” 

But it was not alone or chiefly through 
mass of acquisition that Sliakspere became 
great. He was not merely a centre for the 
drifting capital of knowledge. Each faculty 
expanded and became more energetic, while 
at the same time the structural arnuigeinent 
of the m.an’,s whole nature became more com- 
plex and involved. His imwer of thought in- 
cre.asod .steadily as years went by, botli in 
sure grasp of the known, and in brooding 
intensity of gaze upon the unknown. His 
emotions, instead of losing their energy and 
subtlety as youth deepened into manlinod, in- 
stead of becoming dulled and crusted over by 
contact with the world, became (as is the case 
with all the greatest men and women) by con- 
tact with the world swifter awl of more ample 
volume. As Sliakspere penetoited farther 
and farther into the actual facts of our life, he 
found in those facta more to rouse and kindle 
and sustain the heart; he discovered more 
awful and mysterious d.arkness, and also more 
intense and lovelier light. And it is clearly 
ascertainable from bis plays and poems that 
Shak.spere’s toiU grew with ad.vuiiciiig age, be- 
youil measure, calmer and more strong. .Each 
formidable temptation he succeeded, before he 
w/is done with it, in subduing, at least so far 
as to preclude a fatal result. In the end he 
obtained a serene and indefeasible po.saession 
of himself. He still remained, indeed, bixllled 
before tbe mystery of life and death ; but he 


had gained vigovu- to cope with fate; and 
conld “accept all things not understood.” 
And during these years, while each faculty 
was augmenting its proper life, the vital play 
of one faculty into and through the other 
became more swift, subtle, and penetrating. 

I In Shakspere’s earlier writings we can ob- 
! serve him setting his wit to work, or his 
fancy to work; now he is clever and in- 
teUectual, and again he is tender .and en- 
thusiastic. But in his latter st3'Ie imagina- 
tion and thought, wisdom, and mirth, and 
charity, experience and .surmi,se, play into and 
through one another, until frequently tlie sig- 
nilicanee of a passage become, s obscured by 
its manifold vitality. 

LADY MAKGARET’S SOXG. 

Girls, wlien 1 am gone away, 

On this bosom strew 

Only flowers meek and pale, 

And the ,yew. 

Laj' my hands down by my side, 

Let my face tie hare ; 

Bind a kerchief round the face, 

Smooth my hair. 

Let my bier he borne at dawn, 

Summer grows so sweet ; 

Deep into the forest green, 

Wlvero boughs moot. 

Then pass away and lot me lie 
One long, warm, sweet day ; 

There alone with face upturned 
One long day. 

While tlio morning light grows liroad. 
While noon sleopeth souiid, 

While the evening falls and faints, 

While the world goes round. 


THE SINGER. 

“That tras the thrush’s lust goo<l- night,” f 
thonglit. 

And heard the soft descent of summer rain 
In the drooped garden leavc.s ; but hush 1 again 
The perfect iterance, — freer than musought 
Odours of violets dim iii woodland ways, 

Deeper than colled waters laid a-ilream 
Below mossed lodge.s of a shadowy stream, 

And faultless as blown roses in .func days. 
Full-throated singer ! .art thou tlnis anew 
Yoiccful to hear how round thyseif alone 
The cnricliid silence drops for thy doliglit 
More soft than .snow, mere sweet tlmn houcy-dcu'? 
Now cease; the last faint wnstern streak i.s gone, 
Stir not Die blissful quiet of tlie nigiit. 
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[It is one among the many hopeful signs of 
our times that the eiitlvnsiasm foi' the study 
of Ireland’s remote past, which is practically 
a new phenomenon in Irish literature, has 
passed from the ranks of men to those of 
women. Equally encouraging is it to see the 
love of fireineological study pa.ss from one 
generation to another. 

Miss Stokes, it will be known, has a here- 
ditary right to deal with Celtic avchieology. 
Her father, selections from whose works ai’e 
given earlier in this volume, attained great 
distinction as an Irish .scholar ; and his 
daughter has worthily pui'siied the same path 
of study. Hei' chief work is Early Christian 
ArddteoUm in Ireland. This is a remarkably 
able book. It i.s written in a clear and pleas- 
ant style; the facte are. skilfully grouped, 
and the authoress aliow.s a complete mastery 
of lier subject. Miss Stokes has also edited 
Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Langiutge.'] 


THE NORTHMEN IN lEELANB. 

(FROM “Early CHRISTIAN ABCHITECTURE. ” ) 

Pugin has observed in his essay on tlie 
“ Revival of Clinstian Architecture” that 
“ the history of architecture is the history of 
the world;” therefore in tracing the origin 
and growth of new forms in this art, we may 
expect to find a parallel stream in the course 
of events wliieh mark the career of the race to 
whom it belongs. Wliere any decided in- 
novation occurs in the architecture of any 
country, it seems probable that some revolu- 
tion in its history may be found to account 
for the phenomenon. Hitherto the churches 
of Ireland, in their lumible proportions and 
symmetrical simplicity, were the natural off- 
spring, not only, as Dr. Petrie lias beautifully 
expressed it, “of a religion not nuide for the 
rich, but for the poor and lowly; ” they were 
also the result of choice and adherence to a 
lirimitive national system. Even .after the in- 
troduction of the ornamental style termed Irish 
Romanesque, we find that there was no material 
departure from the simple ground-plan and 
small dimensions of the earlier churches of 
the horizontal lintel. The church-system of 
Ireland continued to be, as it had always 
been, one that entailed the erection of a num- 


ber of small buildings, either grouped to,gt>tlier 
as at Glendaloiigh, or thickly scaUered over 
the face of the country; and at the time of 
transition to Ruinane.sque tliere wa.s no cor- 
responding eliangc in the ecclcsmtical .system 
of the country. 

When the group of liumble dwclliiig.s which 
formed the monasteries and schools of Irri.-iiid 
is seen at the foot of the lofty tower whose 
masonry rarely seems to con-espoud in dile 
with the build ing.s that sun'otind it, and which 
does not, as elsewhere, seem a component and 
accessoiy part of the whole pile that formed 
the feudal abbey, we cannot but feel that 
some new condition in the Idstory of the Irisli 
Church must have arisen to account for the 
apparition of these hold and lofty strueture.9. 
And here we may take up the thread of the 
history where we left it, at the close of the 
period of steady progress from the fifth to the 
end of the eighth century, when the language 
of Ireland was being developed and her aclioola 
were the most frequented in jN'ortliern Europe. 
In the beginning of the ninth century a new 
state of things was ushered in, and a change 
took place in the hitherto unmolested condition 
of the Church. Ireland became the battle- 
field of the first struggle between paganism 
and Christianity in ‘Western Euvo\ie; and the 
result of the effort then made in defence of 
her faith is marked in the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the country by the apparently 
simultaneous erection of a number of Jofty 
tow-ers, rising in strength of “defence and 
faithfulness of watch” before the doorways of 
those churches most liable to be attacked. 
For seven ceutui'ies Christianity had steadily 
advanced in Western Europe. At first silent 
and unseen, wo feel how wondrously it grew, 
until, in the reign of Charlemagne, it became 
an mstrumeut iii the hands of one whose mis- 
sion was to strengthen his borders against the 
heathen, and to establish a Christian mon- 

Dense as is the obscurity in which the cause 
of the wanderings and ravages of the Scan- 
dinavian Vikings is enveloped, yet the result 
of the investigations hitherto made upon the 
subject is, that they were in a great measui'e 
consequent on the conquests of Charlemagne 
in the north of Germany, aud on the barrier 
wliicli he thereby— as well as liy the introduc- 
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tioiiofamstianity— sottothewonwaitlinarcli. 
It can £-.ciiroely lio iittrilmtcil to accident that 
with tile grafiiial ati'engtheiiing of the ftaiilc- 
isii (Icimiiiion the hordes of Northmen de- 
scended on the British Islands in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. The policy of Charlemagne in 
Iris invasion of Saxony, a.u. 773, and the 
energy by whidi he succeeded in driving his 
MiemieH huyond the Elbe and to the German 
Ocean, were manifestly directed and intensi- 
tied by religions zeal. The Saxons were still 
he.athena, and the first attack made by the 
Frank ish king was on the fortress of Eres- 
bourg, where stood the temple of Irminsid, 
tho great idol of the nation. 

We read that he laid waste their teinj)les,and 
their idols were broken in pieces. “ He built 
monasteries and churches, founded bishoprics, 
and filled S.axony with priests and miaskm- 
aries. For some years previously the coun- 
tries between the Elbe, Upper Saxony, the 
German Ocean, and the Baltic, had been 
devastated by the Frankish army, the poim- 
lation flying into Denmark and the north, and 
tho war of Charlemagne,” nrites Mr. Haliday, 
“w.is now a crusade. Its object was alike to 
conquer .and convert. The military and reli- 
gions habits were united in his camp, which 
was the scene of martial e.vercises, solemn pro- 
cession.s, and public prayor-s ; and the clergy 
who crowded round his ataudai'd participated 
in the objects and results of his victories.” 
The war thus entered upon leads u.s to th.at 
point in the history of the Western Church 
when the religion of Clirist is first met by a 
mighty revulsion arising in the mingled gran- 
deur and gloom of aU that is great and .all 
that is false in the spirit of ancient heathen- 
ism, when the flood, driven baekwiwds into 
the northern seas, first heaved its mighty 
volume of resistant waters, and broke in a 
great wave upon the Irish shore. 

However it may appear from ancient autho- 
rities that for some centuries before the Scandi- 
■ uavians had occasionally infested the southern 
shores of Europe, yet in the added light that 
is cast by tlic Irish annals upon the subject 
we perceive that from this date their piratical 
incumious affoid evidence not before met wth 
of piecoiicerted plan and insistent energy; 
and these events in the reigirof Cfliarlemagne 
may lead us to discover what was the strong 
impnbe tlmt thus tended in some measure to 
condense and concentrate their desultory war- 
fare. Imjjtdled by some sti’ong, overmasteiiug I 
passion, these hordes of northern warriors ! 
held on from year to yeiw their avenging: 


march; and such wag the fury of their arms 
that even now, after a lapse of a thousand 
years, tlieir deeds are held in appalling re- 
membrance throughout Europe, not only in 
every city on the setr-shore or on the river, 
but even in the peasant traditions of the 
smallest inland village. “ Wheresoever,” says 
Mr. Laiug, “this people from beyond the pule 
and influence of the old itomaii Empire and 
of the later Church empire of Eomo, either 
settled, mingled, or marauded, they have left 
permanent traces in society of their laws, in- 
stitutions, character, and spirit. Pagan and 
barbarian as they W'ere, they seemed to have 
carried with them something more imtural, 
.something more suitable to the soci.al wants 
of man, than the laws and institutioms farmed 
imder the Homan power.” 

But when all has been said that can bo for 
the invigorating influence of their energy and 
the eukuulling spark they are held to have 
borne with them of a free social existence, iu 
which men might have .a voice in their gov- 
ernment and iu the enactment of their laws, 
it must still be bonio iu mind that .at tho 
period when Ireland was the .scene of tins 
struggle, and indeed for two centurie.s later, 
the faith of these Northnieu was idolatry, and 
there is no proof that they possessed the 
knowledge of letters. In contemplating the 
history of .a period which left, as it did, such 
important teice.s in tho ecciesiaatieal architec- 
ture of North-westeni Europe, we may pau.se 
to consider the two forms of faith that now 
met face to foce in battle. In both these 
systems we find belief in the immortality of 
the .soul, but the latter is merely based on 
faith in the potency for good or ill of the 
embodied forces of nature. “The primary 
charaetevisticof this old northlancl mythology,” 
says Carlyle, is the “impersonation” and 
“ earnest simple recognition of tho workings 
of physical nature, as a thing wholly miracu- 
lous, stnipendons, and divine” — the recognition 
of such foi-ces as personal agencies, gods and 
demons; and in this faith the main result 
attained was the belief iu an inexorable and 
inflexible destiny which it is useless trying 
to bend or soften, and that tlie one thing 
needful for a man was to be brave. Odin 
stands the centi’id figure of this Scandinavian 
religion; Frigga, Faeya, and Thor attend with 
a number of minor deities, and -throughout 
the, whole mythology vestiges of' ancient and 
general tradition are to be found. Oracles, 
■divinations, .auspices, presage.^, and lots formed 
parts of their system. The Christianity by 
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which this religion -was confronted may be also 
said to have preserved vestiges of nncimt 
heathenism ; but if we contemplate it in the 
only fair way to look at any form of faith — 
that is, as revealed to us by its representative 
men and tlu-ough the medinm of their mind 
— we behold it as the handmaid of original 
investigation and discovery, Tire teachers of 
Ii'eliirrd, from the erglrllr to the terrth centnry, 
declared the .spherical form of the earth, aird 
the Slimmer solstice in the irortherir hemi- 
spheres, while her astronomera liad well-trigh 
anticipated the theory of Coperrricira. We lind 


tlrt:.ae ecclesiastics upholding Grnek Icarnin," 
anil philosopldc specvilatioir, asserting the free- 
dom of the will, oven at this early date, and 
still clingiirg fa.st to that faith vdiielt, moia 
than a century before, had given us the I lyma 
of Patrick, with its passioruite and absorbing 
devotion toUhvis-t; wliile in the fear less de- 
lumciMtions of sin poured forth liy t'oiimi- 
liami.s and Kiliair upotr the rirler.s in wliose 
]ruwcr I hoy lay, we see the l■onva‘ieolls faith of 
mon I’cady to lay down lliiitr livo.s in tho caiiso 
of that nroral purity which i.s involved in oni’ 
r’cligioir. 
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[Justin M'Carthy was born in Cork in Nov- 
ember, 1830. He bad the advantage of an ex- 
cellent education. In 1853 he went to Liver- 
pool, wliiolr was then — perhaps owing to the 
fact that arr Irialrirran wa.s the owner of a 
leadiirg paper inthecity — afavouritehunting- 
gi’oimd of Irish journalists, and retained his 
conrr ection with on e of the newap.apcrs till 1 860. 
In that year he obtained a London engage- 
ment, being employed by the Mominff Star 
as a member of its reporting staff In the 
autumn of the sanre year be obtained another 
and more congenial situation on the same 
journal, being appointed foreign editor; and | 
in 186-1 be received further and well-merited 
I’ecognifcion of his talents by being raised to 
tiro position of chief editor. In 1868 he 
resigned this post, and wont to the United 
Slates. Here he found a public ready to wel- 
come him; for he was well known, both 
, through his own writings and as the conductor 
of a journal that had been unswerving in its 
friendship to the United States. His pen 
was eagerly sought for; but though he wrote 
a good deal, he chielly employed himself in 
lecturing, and performed the remarkable feat 
of visiting nearly every town in the Union. 
On his return to England, Mr. M'Oartby was 
offered an engagement as a leader-writer on 
the Daily JVmos. 

-It will 1)6 seen from this sketch that Mr. 
M'Uarthy has had a sufficiently active life as 
a mere journalist; but he has found time he- 
side.s to write a number of works wMch have 
made his name familiar throughout the whole 
.English world. His first novel, The Waterdale 
Mighhours, was published in 1867. To this 


have succeeded iliy Enemifs Daughter (1869); 
Lady Judith (1871); A Fair Sa.voii (1873)~a 
woi'k in whidi, we may mention en passant, 
the Anglo-Irish difficulty is discussed in a 
verj qO d tcinptitd ind, indeed, it maybe 
said, charming fashion, for the disputants are 
a beautiful English wonian and an Irish lover; 
Linloy Rock ford (1874) ; Dear Jjady Disdain, 
(1875); Miss Misanthrope (1877); Donna 
Quixote (1880);' Maid of Athens-, and Red 
Diamonds. Tlio qualities which distinguish 
all those woiks are a graceful, elegant, trans- 
parent style; keen insight into eUaracter, 
c.spcciiilly female character; and a satire 
which, though it can occasionally be sharp, 
is never ab-solutely cruel. 

Mr. MUartliyk most 811006.18101 work is in 
a ditferent line from any of its predecessors. 

A History of our own Times (completed 
June, 1897). Tho.se volun;ie.s, written in lucid 
and vigoi-ous English, free from party spirit, 
and abounding jji pieturasrpie description and 
striking portraits — have been e.agevly read 
by all parties, and have passed through a 
large number of editions in a very sliort 
time. Mr. M'Carthy is also the author of 
a volume of essays entitled Con dmore. His 
historical woik, by which, perhaps, lie would 
choose to stand or fall, includes, besides the 
History of our own Times, A History of the 
Four Georges; An Fpoeh of Reform.; The Life 
of Sir Robert Peel; Life of Pope Leo XIII; 
The Story of Mr. Gladstone’s Ltfe fLSGS); 
Modern HuglawL (1808); Retninisaenoes (1899). 

At the general election in 1874 he re- 
fused two oilers to stand for Irish con.stit- 
I uencies, but in 1879 he stood for county 
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Ldngford and was returned witliout oppo- 
sitinn. Ife was again returned for this 
county at tiio general election in 1880. 'From 
1886 to 1802 he represented Derry City. 
He was elected Chairman of that .section of 
tlie Irish Parliainontary Party which seceded 
fi'orn Mr. Purnell in 1890, but resigned in 
1896.] 


THE AFGHAN TBAGEDY. 

(FBOM “A HISTOBY OP OUB OWN TIMES."*) 

We conquered Do.st Mahomed and detlironed 
him. He made a bold ami brilliant, some- 
times even a splendid resistance. We took 
Ghnznee by blowing up one of its gates with 
bags of powder, and tlnis admitting the rush 
of a storming party. It was defended by one 
of the sons of Dost Mahomed, who became 
our prisoner. We took Jellalabad, which was 
defended by Akbar Khan, another of Dost 
Mahomed’s sons, whose name came afterwards 
to have a hateful sound in all English ears. As 
we approached Cabul, Dost Mahomed aban- 
doned his capital and fled with a few house- 
men noro.ss the Indus. Shah Soojah entered 
Cabul accompanied by the British ofHcevs. It 
was to have been a triumphal entry. 'Tlie 
hearts of those who believed in Iris cause must 
have sunk within them when tliey saw liow 
the Shah was received by the i)eople wlio, 
Lord Auckland was imured, were so devoted 
to him. The city received him in sullen sil- 
ence, Few of its people condescended even 
to turn out to see him iis he passed. The vast 
majority stayed away and disdained even to 
look at him. One would have thought that 
the least observant eye must have seen that I 
his throne could not last a moment longer I 
than the time during which the strength of 
Britain w:w willing to support it. The British 
army, however, withdrew', leaving only a 
oontingeut of some 8000 men, besides the 
Shah’s own hirelings, to maintain him for 
the present. Sir W. Macnaghten seems to 
have really believed that the work was done, 
and that Shah Soojah was as safe on his 
throne as Queen Victoria. He was destined 
to he very soon and very craelly undeceived. 

Dost Mahomed made more than one effort 
to regain his place. He invaded Shah Soojali’s 
dominions, and met tlie combined forces of 
the Shah and their English ally in more than 

* By pemilasion of the author. : 


one battle. On November S, 1840, he won 
the admiration of the English theniselvc.s by 
the brilliant stand he made against them. 
.With his Afghan horse he drove our cavalry 
before him, and forced them to seek the slul- 
tcr of the British guns. The native troo;)i‘i.i 
would not stand against him; they fled and 
left their English officers, who vainly tried to 
rally tliera. In this battle of .Purwaudurrah 
victory might not unreasonably have been 
I claimed for Dost Mahomed. He w'on at least 
i his part of the battle. No tongues have 
praised him louder than those of Eiiiglish his- 
torians. But Dost Mahomed had the wisdom 
of a statesnifui as well a.s the genius of a sol- 
dier. Ho knew well that he could not hold 
out against the strength of England. A sav- 
age or semi-barbarous chieftain is easily ludfcd 
up by a seeming triumph over a great power, 
and is led to his destruction by the vain hoim 
that he can hold out against it to the bust. 
Do.st Mahomed had no such ignorant and idle 
notion. Perhaps he knew well enough, too 
tliat time was wholly on his side; that he had 
only to wait and see the sovereignty of Shah 
Soojah tumble into pieces. The evening after 
his brilliant exploit in the field Dost Mahomed 
rode quietly up to the quarters of Sir W. 
Macnaghten, met the envoy, who was reliu n- 
ing from an evening ride, and to Macnaghten’a 
utter amazement announced himself as Dost 
Mahomed, tendered to the envoy the sword 
that had flashed so splendidly across the field 
of the previous day’s fight, and surrendered 
him.self a prisoner. His sword w'as returned; 
he was treated with all honour; and a few days 
afterwards he was sent to India, where a resi- 
dence and a revenue were assigned to him. 

But the withdrawal of Dost Mahomed from 
the scene did nothing to secure the reign of 
the unfortunate Shah Soojah. The Shah was 
hated on his own account. He was regarded 
as a traitor who had sold his country to the 
foreigners. Insurrections began to he chronic. 
Tliey were going on in the very inid.st of 
Cabul itself. Sir W. Macnaghten was W'arned 
• of danger, but seemed to take no heed. Somo 
I fatal blindness appears to have suddenly falloti 
on the eyes of ouv people in Cabul. On Nov- 
I ember 2, 1841, an insurrection broke out. 
Sir Alexander Burnes lived in tlie city itself ; 
Sir W. Macnaghten and the military com- 
maiiiler, Major-general Elphiiistniie, worn in 
cautoiimeiits at some little di.staiii.a), Tlio in- 
aurrection might iiave been jiut down in tlio 
first instance with hardly tiie need even iif 
Napoleon’s famoim “wliitf of graia'shot.’’ But. 
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it was allowed to grow op witliout attempt at 
control. Sir Alexundur Bunie.s could not be 
got to believe that it was anything serious 
even when a fanatical and furious mob were 
besieging his own house. The fanatics were 
especially bitter agairat Burnes, because they 
believed that he had been guilty of treachery. 
They accused him of having pretended to be 
the friend of Do.st Mahomed, deceived him, 
and brought the English into the country. 
How entirely iimooeiit of this eh.'irge Burnes 
was we nil now know; but it would be idle to 
deny that there was much in the external aspect 
of events to excuse such a suspicion in the 
miiiil of .an infuriated Afgluui. To the last 
Buruea refused to believe that be wa.s in dan- 
ger. He had alway.s Ijeen a friend to the 
Afghans, he said, and he could have nothing 
to fear. It was tnie. He had always been 
the sincere friend of the Afghans. It was his 
misfortune, and the heavy fault of his super- 
iors, that he had been made to appear as an 
enemy of the Afghans. He had now to pay 
a heavy penalty for the errous and wrong- 
doing of others. He harangued the raging 
mob, and endeavoured to bring them to rea- 
son. He does not seem to have undei-stood up 
to the very last moment that by reminding 
them that he was Alexander Burnes, their old 
friend, he was only giving them a new reason 
for demanding his life. He wa.s murdered 
in the tumult. He and lii.s brother and idl 
tho.se with him were hacked to pieces witli 
Afghan knives. He was oidy in his thirty- 
seventh year when he was murdered. He was 
the first victim of the policy which had re- 
solved to intervene in the affairs of Afghanis- 
tan, Fate seldom showed with more strange 
and bitter malice her proverbial irony tliau 
when she made him the first victim of the 
policy adoftted in despite of his best advice 
and Ilk stronge.st warnings. 

The murder of Burnes wres not a climax; it 
was only a beginning. The English troops 
were quartered iu ciiutoiiments outside the 
city, and at some little distance from it. 
The.se cautonnients were in any case of real 
difficulty practically indefensible. The popu- 
lar monarch, the daiiing of Ids people, whom 
wo had re.stored to his throne, was in the 
Balia Hissar, or citadel of Cabul, From the 
moment, when the iusuvrectiou broke out he 
may be regai’ded as a prisoner or a besieged 
man there. He was as utterly unable to help 
our people as they ^\vel■e to help him. Tlie 
whole country threw, itself -into insuweetion 
against him and us. Tlie Afghans attacked 


tlie aiutouments and actually compelled the 
English to abandon the forts in which all our 
commissariat was stored. We were tlius 
threatened with famine even if we could resist 
the enemy in arms. We were sti-augoly nii- 
fortiinate in our civil and military leadei.s. 
Sii- W, Macnaghten was a man of liigh cluir- 
acter and good pmpose, but he was weak and 
credulous. The cominmuler, (Jeneral Elp)hiii- 
I stone, wa-s old, infirm, tortured by di3ea.st;, 
broken down both in mind and body, incaji- 
I aide of forming .a purpose of hi,s own, or of 
! holdiiig to one suggested by anybody eke, 

I His .second hi command was a far stronger 
j and abler man, but unhappily the two could 
I never agree. “They were both of them,” .says 
Sir J. W. Kaye, “brave men. In any other 
situation, though the physical infirmities of 
the one, and the cankered vanity, tlie dogmati- 
cal perveraeness of the other, might have iu 
some measure detracted from their efficiency 
as railitai-y commandera, I believe they would 
have exhibited sufficient courage and cou- 
stancy to rescue an army from utter destinc- 
tion, and the British name from indelible re- 
pi-oach. But in the Cabul cantonments they 
were miserably out of place. They seem to 
have been sent there, by superhuman inter- 
vention, to work out the utter ruin and pro- 
stration of an unholy policy by ordinary 
human meaus.” One fact must be mentioned 
by an English historian; one which an English 
historian has happily not often to record. It 
is certain that an officer in our service entered 
into negotiations for the murder of the insur- 
gent chiefs who wure our worst enemies. It 
is more than probable that he believed iu do- 
ing so he avas acting as Sir W. Macnaghten 
would have had him do. Sir W. Macnaghten 
was innocent of any complicity in such a plot, 
and was incajuihle of it. But the negotiations 
were opened and carried on iu his name. 

A new figure appeaiud on the scene, a dark 
and a fierce apparition. This was Akbar Klian, 
the favourite son of Dost Maliomed, He was 
a daring, a clever, an nnsonipulous young 
man. From the moment when he entered 
Cabul he became the real leader of the insur- 
rection against Shsih Soojah and us. Mac- 
mghten, persuaded by the nnlitary commander 
that the position of things was hopeless, con- 
sented to enter into negotiations with Akbar 
Khan. Before the andval of the latter the 
chiefs of the insurrection had offeu-ed us terms 
which made the ears of our envoy tingle. Such 
terms had not often been even suggested to 
British soldiers before. They wei-e simply 
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tmoonditional surrender. Macnaghten indig- 
nantly rejected them. Everything went wrong 
with him, however. We were beaten again 
and again by the Afghans. Our officers never 
faltered in their duty; but the mekncboly 
truth has to be told that the men, most of 
whom were Asiatics, at lust began to lose lieart 
and would not fight the enemy. So the envoy 
was oomijelled to enter into tui-ms with Akbav 
Khan and the other chiefs. Akbar Kban 
received him at first with contemptuous insol- 
ence— as a haughty conqueror receives some 
ignoble and humiliated adversary. It was 
agreed that the British troops should quit 
A fghaniatan at once; that Dost Maliomod and 
his family should be sent back to Afghanistan; 
that on his return the unfortunate Shah Soo- 
jah should he allowed to take himself off to 
India or where he would; and that some 
British olfioers should he left at Calml as host- 
ages for the fulfilment of the conditions. 

The evacuation did not take place at once, 
although the fierce winter was setting in," and 
the snow was falling heavily, ominously. 
Macnaghten seems to have had still some Im- 
gering hopes that something would turn up 
to relieve him from the shame of quitting tlie 
country; and it must be owned that heiloes 
not seem to have had any intention of canying 
out the terms of the agreement if hy any 
chance he could escape from them. On both 
sides there were dallyiugs and delays. At last 
Akbar Khun made a new and startling pro- 
po.sition to our envoy. It was that tlicy two 
should enter into a secret treaty, should unite 
their arms against the otbor chiefs, and should 
keep Shah Soojah on the throne as nominal 
king, with Akbar Khan as bis vizier. Mac- 
naghtou caught at the proposals. He hiid 
entered into terms of negotiation with the 
Afghan chiefs together ; he now consented to 
enter into a secret treaty with one of tire chiefs 
to turn their joint ariu.s against the other's. It 
would he idle and shameful to attempt to de- 
fend such a policy. We can only excuse it hy 
considering the teri'ible ciroumstnnees of Mac- 
naghtetfs position; the manner in which his 
nerves and moral fibre had been shaken and 
shattered hy calamities; and his doubts whether 
ho could place any reliance on the promises of 
the chiefs. He had apparently sunk into that 
condition of mind which Macaulay tells us 
that Olive adopted so readily in his dealings 
with Asiatics, and under the influence of which 
. men, naturally honourable and high-minded, 

: ; come to believe that it is right to act treacher - 1 
oualy with those whom we believe to be trea- 


cherous. AU this is but excuse, and rather 
poor excuse, Wlien it has all been said and 
thought of, we must still bo glad to believe 
! that there .w) not many Kng'lislimen wlio 
would, under any circumstances, have con- 
sented even to give a hearing to the proposals 
of Akbar Ivhan, 

Wliatevcr Macnaglilen’s error, it was dearly 
expiated. He went out at noon next day to 
confer with Akbar Kban on the banks of the 
neighbouring river. 'J’lirco of his olticors 
were with him. Atliar Ivlian was omi sly 
suri-ouuiled hy Mends and retainers. These 
kept pressing round the unfortunate envoy. 
Some remonstrance was made by one of the 
English officei-s, but Akbar Khan said it was 
of 110 consoquenco, as they were all in the 
secret. Not many words wore spoken; tba 
expected confereiico bud hardly begun when 
a signal w.as given or an order issued by Ak- 
bar Khan, and the envoy and tlio officers were 
suddenly .seized from behind, A scene of wild 
confusion followed, in which hardly anything 
is clear and certain but the one most horriblo 
incident. The envoy struggled with Akbar 
Khan, who had binisolf seized Macnaghten; 
Akbar Kban drew from Ids belt one of a pair 
of pistols which Macnaghten had presen ted to 
him a short time liefore, and shot him through 
the body. 'I'lio fauiitic.s who wei'o crowding 
round backed Iho body to pieces with their 
knives. Of the three officers one was killed 
on the fliKit; the other two were forced to 
mount Afghan honses and carried away as 
prisoners. 

At first this horrid deed of treachery and 
blood shows like that to which Olearclius and 
Ha companions, the chiefs of the famous ton 
thousand Greeks, fell victims fit the bands of 
Tissaphornes, tho Persian satrap, Hut it seems 
certain tliat tho treachery of Aldiar, base as it 
was, did not contemplate more than tho .seizure 
of the envoy and his officers. Tliere wore 
jealousies and disiiute.s among the chiefs of 
the insurrection. One of them in esiieci.al 
had got his mind filled with tho oonviotiou, 
iiisiiirod no doubt by the unfortuuiil.o and uu- 
piU’alloled negotiation nlrciidy luentioiusil, that 
the envoy had offered a jirice for his lioad. 
Akbar Kban was accused by him of being a 
secret friend of the envoy iunl Ibu Englhb. 
Akbar Khan’s father was a captive in flie 
b'ands of the English, and it may have been 
thought that on his account and for per.soual 
purposes Akbar was favouring tin; envoy and 
even intriguing with him. Akbar offered to: 
prove Jiis sincerity by making tlio envoy a 
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caijtive and Jiaudiiig him ovei- to the cMefa. 
This was the treaclieratis plot which he strove 
to carry out by entering into the secret negotia- 
tions with the easily -deluded envoy. On 
the fatal day the latter resisted and straggled; 
Akb.ar Khan heard a cry of alarm that the 
English aoldiera were coming out of eanton- 
meuts to rescue the envoy; (in<), wild with 
passion, he suddenly drew iiia pistol and fired. 
This was the statement made again and again 
by Akbar Khan himself. It does not seem 
an im 2 n-obiible explanation for what otlierwi.se 
looks a murder as .stupid and purposele.s3 as it 
was brutal. The cxjilauation does not innch 
relieve the darkness of Aklwr Khan’s charac- 
ter. It is given here as history, not as escnl- 
pation, Tliere i.? not the slightest reason to 
sujfpoaa that Akbar Khan would have shrunk 
from any treachery or any cruelty which 
.served his purpo.se. .His own exfiljmation of 
his purjwSQ in this ijistance shows a degree of 
treachery which could hardly be surpas-s-ed 
even in the East. But it is well to bear in 
mind that the suspicion of j)erfidy under which 
the English envoy labom-ed, and which was 
the main impulse of Akbar Kharfs movement, 
had evidence enough to suijjjort it in the eyes 
of suspicious enemies; and that jwor Mac- 
naghten would not have been murdered had 
he .not consented to meet Akbar Khan and 
treat with him on a proposition to which an 
English officid should never Inive listened. 

A terrible agony of suspense followed 
among the little English force in the canton- 
ments, The military chiefs afterwards stated 
that they did not know until the following day 
that any calamity had befallen the envoy. 
But a keen sufpiciuii ran through the cantou- 
mente that some fearful deed had been done, 
No stej) was taken to avenge the death of 
'Macnaghten oven when it became known tluil 
hi,4 hacked and mangled body had been ex- 
hibited in triumi)h .all through the streets and 
bazaars of Cabul. A paralysis seemed to have 
falleu over the councils of our military chiefs. 
On Docember 2-1, 1S41, came a letter from one 
of the oflicers seized by fVkbar Khan, accom- 
panying proposals fora treaty from the Afghan 
chiefs. It is hard now to uiKlcrstaiid how 
any English officers could have consented to 
enter into terms with the murderers of Mac - 1 
iiaghten before his mangled body could well i 
ha,ve ceased to bleed. It is .strange that it did 
not occur , to most of them that there was an 
alternative; that they were not ordered l>y 
fare to accejit whatever the conquerors chose 
to ofi’er. We can all see the difficulty of their 


ipo.sitiou. Geneva! Elphinstaue a,tul his second 
in command, Brigadier .Shelton, wore oon- 
i vinoed that it would be equally impo.ssible to 
stay where tlioy were or to cut their way 
through the Afglmns. But itmight liiiveoccur- 
red to many that they were neveitlicless not 
bound to treat with the Afghans. Tliey might 
have remembered the fammis answer of die 
father in (loviieilkfs immortal drama, who ia 
asked what hi.s son could have done hut yield 
inlhe.faccof such odds, and exclaims in geucrmis 
pa.s.siim that ho could have died. One Eiigli.sh 
otlicer of iiuu'k did couii.sel his stqierior.s in 
this spirit. This wa.s Alajor Eldred IhiUingcr, 
whose alciJl and courage in the defence of 
Herat we have already mentioned. Pottinger 
was for cutting their w.ay through all enemies 
and difficulties as far a.s they could, and then 
occupying the ground with their dead bodies. 
But his advice was hardly taken into consider- 
ation. It was determined to treat with the 
Afghan.?; and treating with the Afghans now 
meant accejiting any term.? the Afghans chose 
to impose on their fallen enemies. In the nego- 
tiations that went on some written documents 
were exchanged. One of these, drawn up by 
the Eugli.sh iregotiators, contains a short sen- 
tence which we believe to he absolutely unique 
in the bi.story of British dealings writh armed 
enemies. It is an aijpeal to the Afghan con- 
queroi'B not to be too hard upon the van- 
quished; not to bre.ak the bruised reed, “In 
friendship, kindness and consideration are 
necessary, not overpowering the weak with 
sufferinga 1” In friendship ! — we ajrpealed to 
the friendahiij of Maenaghten’s murderers; to 
the friendsiiii), in any c.i.se, of the man wlio.se 
fatiicr wc had dethroned and driven into exile. 
Not overpowering the weak with anffering.s! 
The weak were the English ! One might 
fauoy he was re.adiiig the jilaiiitive and pite- 
Otts apical of .some forlorn and feeble tribe of 
helidess half-breeds for the mercy of arrogant 
and maistering ruloiu. “Sull'olk’s imperious 
tongue is stern and rough,” says one in .Shake- 
speare’s ]iiigca when he is hidden to ask for 
consideration at the lianda of captors whom 
he is no longer able to resist. The tongue 
with winch the English force at Cabul ad- 
dressed the Afghans was not imjierious or 
stern or rough. It was hated, mild, and plain- 
tive. Only the other day, it would seem, 
these men had blown up the gate.s of Gbuznee 
and rushed through the dense smoke and the 
falling ruins to attack the enemy hand to 
band. Only the other day our envoy had re- 
ceived in surrender the bright sword of Dost 
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Miilionifiil. Now the same men who had seen 
tliese tilings could only plead for a little gentle- 
neaa of cunaideration, and had no thought of 
resistance, and did not any longer seem to 
know how to die. 

tVe accex'tod the terms of treaty oil'evod to 
us. Nothing else could he done by men who 
were not prepared to adopt the advice of the 
heroic father in Corneille. The English were 
at once to take themselves out of Afghanistan, 
giving up ;dl their guns except six, wliich they 
were allowed to retain for their necessary de- 
fence in their mournful journey home ; they 
were to leave behind all the treasure, and to 
guarantee the payment of something additional 
for the s,afe conduct of the poor little army to 
Pesliawiir or to Jellalabad; and they were to 
hand over six officers as hostages for the due 
fulfilment of the conditions. It ia of course 
understood that the conditions included the 
immediate release of Dost Mahomed and his 
family and their return to .Afghanistan. When 
these should rehirn the six hostages were to 
he released. Only one concession had been 
obtained from the eonqueroi-s. It was at firat 
demanded that some of the married ladies 
should he left as hostages; hut on the urgent 
representations of the English officers this con- 
dition was waived — at least for the moment. 
When the treaty was signed, the officers who 
had been seized when Macnaghten was mur- 
dered were released. 

It ia worth mentioning that these officers 
were not badly toeatecl by Akbar Khan while 
they were in his power. On the eontrary, he 
had to make atrennons efforts, and did make 
them in good faith, to save them from being 
murdered by bands of his fanatical followers. 
One of the officers has himself described the 
almost desperate effm-fs wliich Akhar Khan 
had to make to save him from the fm-y of the 
mob, who thronged thirsting for the blood of 
the Englishman up to the very stin-up of then- 
young chief. “Akbar Khan,” says this officer, 
i‘at length drew his sword and laid about him 
right manfully” in defence of his prisoner. 
. When, however, he had got the latter into a 
place of safety, the impetuous young Afghan 
■ chief could not restrain a sneer at his captive 
and the cause his captive represented. Turning 
to the English officer, he said more than once, 
“in atone of triumphant derisioii,” some words 
sjioh as these: “So you are the man who came 
hereto seize my country ?” It must be owned 
that the condition of things gave bitter meau- 
iug to the ffiimt, if they did not actually ex- 
cuse it. At a later peiiod of this melancholy 


story it ia told by L.ady Sale that crowds of the 
fanatical Ghilzyes were endeavouring to per- 
suade Akbar Kban to ahmgbter all the English, 
and that when he tried to pacify tl:cm they 
said that when Burnes came into the country 
they entreated Akbar Ivhaii’.s father to Jiavc 
Burnes killed, or be would go back to Uiiido- 
stan,and on some future day return and bring 
au army witU him, “to take our country from 
us;” and all the calamities bad come u)ion 
them because Do.st Maliomed would not take 
their advice. Akb.ar Kbaii either was or pre- 
tended to be moderate. He migiit indeed 
safely put on an air of magnanimity. His 
enemies were doomed. It needed no conmi.and 
from him to decree their destruction, 

The withdrawal from Cabul began. It rv.as 
the heart of a cruel winter. The .Englkh had 
to m.ake their way tlirough the awful p.ass of 
Koord Cabul. This stupendous gorge runs for 
some five miles between mountain ranges so 
nanw, lofty, and grim, that in the winter 
season the rays of the sun can hardly picrco 
its darkness even at the noontide. Down the 
centre dashed a precipitous mountain torrent 
so fiercely that tho stern fiwt of that terrible 
time could not stay its course. The snow lay 
in uiiisses on the ground; tho rooks and stones 
that raised their heads above tho snow in tho 
way of the unfortiiuata travellers were Blippevy 
with frost. Soon the w'hite snow bognu to lie 
stained and splashed with blood. Fearful as 
this Koord Cabul Pass was, it was only a de- 
gree worse than the road which for two whole 
days the English had to traverse to reacli it. 
The army which sot out from Cabul numbered 
more than four thousand figliting men, of 
whom Europeans, it should be said, formed 
but a small proportion; and some twelve thou- 
sand cainp-followora of all kinds. There were 
also many women and children. Lady Mao- 
naghton, widow of the murdered envoy; Lady 
Sale, W’hose gidlant husband wa.s holding Jel- 
lalabad at the near end of the Kbj'ber Pa.ss 
towards the Indian frontier; Mrs. Sturt, her 
daughter, soon to be widowed by the death of 
her young husband; Mw. Trevor and her 
seven children, and many other piti.able fugi- 
tives. The winter journey would have been 
cruel and dangerous enough in time of peace ; 
hut this journey had to bo. accomplished in tlie 
midst of something far worse than common 
war. At every step of the road, every opening 
of the rocks, the unhappy crowd of confuBeil 
and heterogeneous fugitives were beset by 
bands of savage faiiatic.s, who with their long 
guns and long knives were murdering all they 
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could veacl),. It was all the way a confused 
constant battle against a guerilla enemy of the 
most furious aud merciless temper, who were 
perfectly familiar with the grovmd, and could 
rush forward and retire exactly as suited their 
tactics. The English soldiers, weary, weak 
and crippled by frost, could make but a poor 
fight against the savage Afghans. “It was 
no longer,” says Sir J. W, Kaye, “a retreating 
ai’my; it was a rabble in chaotic flight.” Men, 
women, and ohildreu, hoj'soa, ponies, caniola, 
the wounded, the dying, the dead, all crowded 
together in ahnost inextricable confusion 
among the snow and amid the releutle.ss one- 
mie,s. “The massacre” — to quote again from 
Sir J. W. Kaye — “was fearful in tluls Koord 
Cabul Pass. Three thousand men are said to 
have fallen under the five of the enemy, or to 
have dropped down paralysed and exhavisted 
to be slaughtered by the Afghan knives. Aud 
amidst these fearful scenes of carnage, through 
a shower of matchlock balls, rode English 
ladies on horseback or in camel panniers, some- 
times vainly endeavouring to keep their child- 
ren beneath their eyes, and losing them in the 
oonfitsion and hewilderment of the desolating 
march.” 

■Was it for this, then, that our troops had 
been induced to capitulate ? Was this the safe- 
conduct which the Afglu'ui chiefs had pro- 
mised in return for their accepting the igno- 
minious conditions imposed on them? Some 
of the chiefs did exert themselves to their ut- 
most to protect the unfortunate Englisli. It 
is not certain what the real wish of Akbar 
Khan may have been. He protested that he 
had no power to restrain the hordes of fanati- 
cal Ghilzyes whose own immediate chiefs hud 
not authority enough to keep them from mur- 
dering the English whenever they got a chance. 
The force of some few hundred homejiien 
whom Akbar Khan had with him were utterly 
inoapahle, he declared, of maintaining order 
among such a mass of infuriated and lawless 
savages. Akbar Khan constantly appeared 
on the scene during this Journey of ten'or. At 
every opening or break of the long straggling 
flight he and his little band of followers showed 
themselves on the horizon; tiding still to pro- 
tect the English from utter ruin, as he declared; 
come to gloat over their misery and to see that 
it was surely aoeompHshed, some of the un- 
. happy English were ready to believe. Yet his 
presence was something that seemed to give a 
hope of protection. Akbar Khan at length ; 
stai^led the English by a proposal that the 
women and children who were with the army 


should be handed over to Ids cn.stody to he 
conveyed by him in .safety to E^oshawur. 
There was nothing better to be done. The 
only inodificatioii of his request, or cowuniud, 
that could he obtained was that the huHli.aiula 
of the married ladie.s should aocojnpaiiy their 
wives. With this agraemeiit the women ami 
children were handed over to the cate of this 
dreaded enemy, and Izuly M.acnaghten had to 
undergo the agmiy of ;i por.s<mal interview 
with the man who.se orvn hand had killed lier 
hitshaiul. Emv scuue.s in |)oeti'y or rmuance 
cansiircly he more thrilling with emotion than 
such a meeting as this must have been. Akljar 
Ivh:xu w'as kindly iu his language, ami dialaied 
to the unhappy widow that he would give his 
right arm to undo, if it were possible, the deed 
that he had done. 

The women aud children and the marrieil 
men whose wives were among this party were 
taken from the uufortmiate army and placed 
under the care of Akbar Kliau. As events 
turned out this proved a fortunate thing for 
them. But in !uiy case it was the best thing 
that could he done. Not one of these women 
and children could have lived through the 
horrors of the joiiraey which lay before the 
remnant of what had once been a British force. 
The march tvas resumed ; new hoiTOns set iu ; 
new heaps of corpses stained the snow; and 
then Akbar Khan presented himself with a 
fresh piopo.sition. In the treaty made at Cabul 
between the Eughsh authoritiesaud the Afgl lan 
chiefs there was an article which .stipulated 
that “the English force at Jellalabad shfdl 
marcli from Peshawur before the Oabul array 
amves, and shall not delay on the road.” 
Akbar Khan was especially anxious to get rid 
of the little army at .Telklabad at the near 
end of the Khybor Pass. He deshed above 
all things that it .should be on the march home 
to India; either that it might he out of his 
way, or that he might have a chance of destroy- 
ing it on its way. It was in great measure ns 
a security for its moving that he de.sirod to 
liave the women aud children under his care. 
It is not likely that he meant a,nyhariii to tlie 
women and children; it must be rememljered 
that his father and many of the women of his 
family were under the control of the British 
government as prisoiions in Hiiido.staii, But 
he fancied that if he had the English women 
in his hands the army at Jellalabad could not 
refuse to obey the condition set down in the 
article of the treaty. Now that he had tho 
women in his power, however, he demiuided 
other guarantees with openly acknowledged 
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tribes bud Iwirriwideil tiie jiass. All was over. 
The army of C'abul wius finally extiii»-uishod in 
that barricaded pass. It waa a trap; the J iritiah 
were taken in it. A. I'e.w inoi’e fu;.;itivc« t‘N(;a|j(id 
from the Heeiiw of iielMal slaughter, and were 
on the road to ,)(!llalaba<l, where fcSiile irnd biw 
little army were boMing tbcii' own. When 
they wore within yi^le(.Ml niiicM of riclL'daliud 
the number w.-m reduced to .six. Of tliese ,si.\, 
five were killed by Htva<>’glin,e; wa ratulera ou 
the way. One man alone reached, dellalabad 
to tell tlie tale. Literally -me man, Hr. ISry- 
don, came to Jellalabad out of a movijig In, at 
which liad numbered in all somti ai-xteim thou- 
sand when it sot out on its march. The eiii'i- 
ous eye will search, through hisiory or tietiou 
in vain for any picture more tlirilliug with the 
suggestions of .au awful oatastropihe than that 
of this solitary survivor, faint and iveling on 
his jaded horse, as he apj-eared under the 
walla of .lellalahad, to hear tlie i.idings of our 
Tliormopyho of pain and sliame. 


purpose of keeping these latter until Jellala- 
badshould have been evacuated. He demanded 
that Generol Elphinstone, the commander, 
with bis second in command, and also ouo 
other officer, should liitud tliemselves over to 
him as hostages, lie promised if this were 
done to exert himself more than before to re- 
strain the fanatical tribes, and also to pn’ovide 
the army in the Koord Cahul I’ass with pro- 
visions. There was noUiing for it but to sub- 
mit; and the English general himself became, 
with the women and children, a captive in the 
hand.-? of the mexora.hle enemy. 

TJ len the march of the army, without a gen- 
eral, went on again. Soon it became the story 
of a general without an army; before very 
long there was neither general nor amy. It 
is idle to lengthen a tale of mere horrors. 
The straggling i-einuant of an army entered 
the Jiigdulhik Piujs— -a dark, steep, narrow, 
ascending path, between crags. The miserable 
toilers found tliat the fanatical, implacable 
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Ill the dewy, April weather, 

When the tufts were on the heather 
And the feathery larch was green, 

liis and tUe following oxtraots ai’ft by pomifcssiou of 
tufcUor'a repreaeutativaa. 



Mary, like the young Aurora, 

Shone amid the woods of Clorah; 

Pride was in her stately mien. 

0, her laugh was like the rminel 
Bubbling in its pebbly ch,annel 
’Mid the glistening moss and fern; 

But it hushed the atoek-dove sighing, 

And it set the cuokoo flying, 

And it scared the lonely hern. 

Sho was all alone, sweet Mary, 

Tripping- like a winsome fairy 

Through the w’oods at break of mom, 
Laughing to herself, and shigrag 
linstio snatches that went ringing 

Through the glens like laughs of scorn. 

When a year had fled, the weather 
Was as fair, as fresh the heather, 

And the feathery larch as green; 

But no pride was loft in Msiiy, 

And the laughing winsome fairy 
Was no more what sho had been. 

O’er her little babe her laughter 
Burst in fits, but sighs came after; 

Through her mirth was breathed a sigh. 
Now she kissed her infant wildly, 

Now she looked upon it mildly 

Through tlie tears that dimmed her eye. 

Thou she murmured, "Baby mine, 

Would my soul ivere calm as thine 1 
Sloop, my darling little boy; 

Sleep, the winds about thee moaning; 

Sleep, nor heed thy mother groaulng; 

Sleep, my own, my only joy. 

“Ah, niethinka thine eyes of blue 
Are more loring, deep, and true, 

CToaed beneath those silken lashes, 

Th.'in the smiling eyes that hold 
My spirit with their glances hold, — 
Tempest-gleams and lightning-flashes! 

"Would that I had never .strayed, 

Wayward, in the greenw'ood shade, 

Singing at the break of morn! 

Those dear eyes had never dazed me, 

Tho.se sweet words had never mazed me — 
Would I never had been bom! 

"Then I saw him, as a dream. 

Standing by the bviHvliug stream. 

And I felt a sudden shiver 
Seize me as I gazed on him — ■ 

He was fishing by the brim 
Of the roaring mountain river. 

"Then lie turned, and took the breath 
From niy breast that shook beneath 

Those steadfast eyes; he smiled, .and then 


I was hold, and broke the spell, 

And passed on proudly . . . well, ah ! well, 
I learned to love that smile again! 

"Ah me, I herer broke the spell ! 

My love is more than I can tell; 

It burns, it seorehes . . . yet I know 
This should not ho: my babe, I wrong 
Thy iather, but I am not strong — 

Worn weaker by this hidden woe. 

“I never broke my nmrriuge vows; 

Thy father is my vredded spouse; 

And if my heart he with another, 

God know.H I’ve striven, howe'er in vain, 
Thougli baffled by the blissful pain, 

I’ve striven this wrongful love to .smother, 

"Thy sweet eyes open, baby mine; 

And from their depths of violet shine 
Such lustres pure of trustful love, 

I am rebuked. I dare not dwell 
In fancy on the baleful spell 
That turns me false to thoe, sweet dove, 

“Well I love thee, little child. 

Soothing with thy glances mild 
All my trouble. Thou wilt bo 
Hy help, my angel ; thou Wilt make 
Thy father kind for thy sweet sake, 

And charm away his cruelty.” 

Laugliing lightly, lightly sighing 
O’er the babe all calmly lying 
In her arms, she Ehoweved kisses 
On its tender mouth and brows; 

And slio felt a lover’s vows 
Wore not worth a mother's Wlases, 

Then a stop within the Wood 
Stilled the licatmg of her blood. 

And she clasped her infant tight : 

In a dark tempestuous mood 
The man she loved before her stood, 

And her face and lips grew whits. 

A man of noble gait was he, 

As fair a lord as you might see; 

And his frown became him well 
When she rose and turned away, 

And took the liomoward patli that lay 
Among the wild-flowera of the deil. 

He strode on with passion pule. 

And her liinb.s began to fail 
When he touched her trembling arm, 
Then she uttered a low cry: 

But he, “Have comfort ; it is I, 

Mary ; I never meant you harm. 

“I loved you with all truth; my love 
Is registered in Heaven above; 

1 would have made you wife, I swore, 
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Such sound of wdless pain as over flows 
Around the cddj'iug darkness and tho fires 
Of Tophet from tins sidrits of the fallen, 

Gushed from my lone iind desolated lioart. 

“Ah me! you lorod me, then? 0, why Anon I found my wiiverinp (ioiirw; had sivayed, 

Did you not trust me ? I would die (Jnguided by the broken lielm of will, 

To save those saddened eyes from tears. To tho wet strand left nuked liy the mi. 

Your doubts have made a young man old, A dark thought seized my brain and sent itf 

Such love as mine may not be told, shook 

Nor will it fade with lapse of years.” Through all the stagnani. courBOs of iny blood. 

I knew the quicksands of St. Michael’s bay, 

The cheating tombs that swallow up uUve 
I So many souls — ^^vhat if they sank with me, 
then, wild | And buried luc for ever with iny curse 1 

No trace would tell it to tho prying w'orld) 

The tide of morn would wash my tracks away. 
Leaving the image of the ebbing wave; 

So ivould my memory fade from lips of men. 

Tho impulse mastered me. I trod tho beach 
With clenched teeth .and hands. My pulses heal 
In tumult with tho might of my resolve. 

My feet were treading on tho skirbi of Deatli 
Ere terror stayed them. Ood, 1 thank Thee now 
Thou madest my enrso a bloHsing. Bettor here, 
Par better hero to die a felon’s death 
(If so be I may grasp the gift, and go 
WaBbed white in deep repentance) than to bavt 
jilunged 

(PBOM “ THU vnmosm of MooNr st. miohael.”) *'« , 

Thy faoc m Hlwmo that ainuot hide or (ho! 

PitEAMiHiS.-^Tho narrator of the foilowiiiff history I bless Thee, Fiitlicr; Thou art, -vviHC and good. 
periKlietl on tUo souftold ou tho moriiiiig on which he 

penned its dosiiip; lines. Ho sketched it liumedly, uiidor Snatched from the grave by Him who girds ou. 
the lufiueuoe of agoimlng iiassions ai\d still move aKOU- 

feiiiS fern’s, (iurine the three days previous to his death, , 

while awaiting tlio suminous at tho cxecutionor in tho power as tho round ocean rings tho liimls, 

solitude of Iho condeiuncd cell, dlio victim of tho I Wandered through tho night till the East grev 
treachery of her whom he loved, his mind is for a time ' pule 

wholly unable to realize her anplioity, and he would tain ii,,, 

convince himself of horpui’Ity by believing that ho is tile qieiecr m 
dupe of an illusion. As the hours roll ou, and as ho re- 
capitulates one by one the Incidents of his history, he I commiiucd with 
begins to eppreliend more clearly tho character of the “p am not weak 1 
woman who has destroyed him; and at the last, after a m ’ ■ 

great struggle, he leama to pardon her, looking hack „ , , 

upon the past as from another world, and acooptfaig Ids " or yet so strong as to forbear revenge, 
destiny as a blessing rather tlian a emno. ... To sheathe the dagger in it.s silken she.! 

lUo gloomy superstitions and tho peculiar habits of the When i might sate its hungry edge '1 
Bretons have been made lamillar to tho publlo through j. twain— to Slav or to lie slain 

the works of IM. de la Vlllematgud and Souvestre. The „ ® W slum, 

prisouar, a Breton by bii-tli, but a man of good piwontage " ^ ^ I 

aiuliVvcragaeancatioM, appears to have retjunod through- And ftont the wasto, rilonc witJi. my dc- 
out Wb ffio tb® dark, romantic tone of tliongbt which So perish, if 1 perish,” Wrestling thui> 
essentially distiugulshes the native of Brittany even at i ,■ n , , ■. ,r 

the prosent day. Tlio Breton obaracter, with Its deep fiuick resolve flashed On me, liUnding 


.And I have never broken vows ... 
Ha ! tlicre’s a sadness on your brows- 
I Hiovor saw that gloom before. 


She broke in weeping, “Woe is me! 

They said you died in Italy . , 
ify mother almost starved” . 

With love and the keen agony 
Of duty, sobbing bitterly, 

J?lcd moaning, “0 my child, my Child!’ 


Long stood he there in silent woe; 

And when the sun was dipinng low 
Behind the larohos of the glen. 

Ho knelt and wept — tlion passed away 
For ever. Never from that day 
He lingered in those woods again. 


A JOURNEY IN WOE. 


Then by tb 


id the ehill 


I wandered, aimless, hopeless, seeking rest 
Not oaring much to find it. All the rales,’ 

The bosomed vale.s sprinkled with buds and bells, 
1 he snowy blossoms of the orchard-fields 
The quiet lovelines.s of copse and grange,’ 

Wore a cold glare of beauty to my eyes. ’ 

I strayed ilmid the A^alleys of the Vire 
Nour weary days, and revelled in my woe 
Fevering a heavy heart with drink and song— 

1 he songs of Basselin fragrant of the vine. 

Which with a fascinated zest I sung 

Draining the bowl in pa.ssioiiate de;pair, 

^d laughing loud and long with wassailem 
Who knew not of the eanker-worm within. 

The contrast filled me with a fierce delight; 

But soon I tasted of the bitter dregs, 

And wallowed in the dust of crumbled hopes 
Once more, in agony of .shame. Inflamed 
By self-contempt, and goaded by the sting 
Of penitence, I journeyed on afoot, 

Not reeking whither, till I saw the spires 
Of moonlit Caen piercing the starry heaven; 

And there I bode tlireo dismal nights and days, 
hiursing my grief and ohaiigiiig words with none. 

On through the blo,ssomed valleys wearily 
I dragged my solitary way, and passed 
The blue, the slumbering Seine, from hank to bank 
To the great Haven, with its crowded marts 
Aiidlabour-ringing quays. The Orient ' ■ 
Breathed on the ocean with his panting steeds. 

And the tall Hhips, with canvas broad unfurled 
Moved swanliko on the wave. A dull desire 
To leave the sunny land, which now was dark 
With my soul’s gloom, possessed me, aud I .sailed 
To the white eliffis of Albion. Me of peace 
: Thou hadst no peace for me! My memory flies 

0 cr that sad waste of exile ; for the fields. 

The dewy woods, the gardens, and the halls 
Of that fair land, brought no delicious calm 
To hush the tempest of my sotil ; but, aad 
And sullen as a fallen .spirit allowed 

To pass within the jewelled gates of Heaven 

And view the glories that no more are his 
So in the land that once I longed to know 

1 moved contentle.ss. Ho, mneh dearer seems 
The bleak Imre coast of Erin, where I mused ■■ 
Beside the deep Atlantic many days, 

Dreaming of Brittany, poring on the waves. 

Whose deep-voieed thunder numbed my sharper 

Pftin, 

Scourging the bases of the crags with surf, 

.iVnd sweeping the long caverns with a roll 
.Of booming guns,: I sat from dawn till eve 
Watching the grand confusion, till it sank 

Into my spirit with a sense of rest, 

An influence of peace from tumult bom, 

As light from darknes.s, as the calm blue heaven 
From clouds of tempest, as the even pulse 
I roin fever. Then I ye.ariied for my own land. 
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And, weak and pale with suffering, viewed once 
Thy vines and orchard.s, 0 beloved France! 


PILHMMS. 

AHld blows the tempest on their brows 
■nn ’'y '■ying sunset’s fire; 

^ We ro™*! the brave ship’.s keel and o'erthebowfl 

The thundering billows break. And, as a Ivre 
Straek by a maniac writhes with .stones of sound, 
n herein the moan of .some low melody 

Is crushed in that timiiiltuouM .-igoiiy ” 

That sweeps and whirls around; 

So, in the roar and hiss of the vexed .sea, 

And ’mid the flapping of the ta tiered .sails, 

I 'The thousand voices of the ruthte gales ’ 

Me blended with the sigh of murmured pr.aver, 

1 he long low plaint of sorrow and of care— ' 

, The sound of prayer upon the .storm-blown sea 
The sound of prayer amid the thunder’s roll 
’Mul tlm howl of the tempest, the pale-flaaliing 

Waok and 

While hither and thither through ehink and 
through seam 

The foam of the green leaping billows is driven. 

A moment their forms are aglow in the Hash 
Of the red, lurid bolt; then the vibrating crash 
. Of the echoing thunder above and below 
I Shakes the lolds of tlie darkness; they reel to 
and fro 

From tho crest to the trough of the fliekeriiig 

Where the waters are curved like the crags of a 

That drip with red brine in the vapours of gold 
From the doom of the sunrise in hurricane rolled. 
The sea-birds are screaming. 

The lightning is gleaming. 

The billows are whirling voluminously; 

Like snakes in fierce battle 
They twist and they fold, 

Amid the loud i-attle 
Of ocean and sky. 

While the terrible bell of the thunder L tolled 
And the ficnd.s of the .storm ride by 
Till the buffeting blast 

Is hushed to a whisper at last; 

And the sun in his splendour and majesty 

I Looks doivn on the deep’s aerial blue; 

And the soft low cry of the white seamew, 

And the plash of the ripple around the keel, 

Like a girl’s rich laughter, lightly steal 
O’er those true hearts by traiihles riven; 
jVnd a song of prad.se goes up to Heaven! 
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Beyond them with tlie tempest. But the night 
Will find not life withm imj wasted ftaniE. 

I know that death is near, so cool, bo cool 
My temples now, so clear, so clear mine eye. 

Not far the end. If all -were well with him, 

I were content to perish. 

Ulione [aioahing). jUr, air, air! [Leaps np.) 
Get to thy graro I — what dost thou, with thy 
worms 

Crawling about thee, hen? Avaunt, I say. 

I cannot slay a dead man . . . come not nigh 1 . . . 
Open the door — [Jieats the door) — open the door, 
Isay! 

Fean. Help me, great God, to help him ! 

Ugom. How the light 

Plashes aero.ss— hroad day from hlake.st night. 
Midday to midnight — and the thunder breaks, 
Kolling athwart the mountain-peaks that leap 
Livid, amid the lightnings, out of gloom ! 

How can the misorablo spirit brook 

The horror of such tempest?. . , Are you near, 

Pranoeseo? 

Fran. Ay, Ugono, I am near. 

Ugone. Speak to me, then, dear lad, for God’s 
sake, speak. 

The night will drive me mad. Have you slept 
since? 

Fran, Not yet, TTgone. 

Uf/one. Sleep not yet, not yet. 

Wateh with me, if you bHU can pity me. 

Spiak ! — sing ! sing ! . . , have you any mirthful 
song? 

Sing', lad, and mock Iho tempBHt — smg, 1 sfiy. 
Fran. I cannot singj my heart’s too icy cold. 
Wyom. I bid you do itj why should you not 
obey? 

Fran. What shall I sing you? 

Uynne, Ah, some jovial thing, 

Some baeolmnalian, merry, devilish song, 

Such as doth trample fear, soitow, and care. 
M,usie can sweep the worlds from heaven, and 

New heavens, new earth for us. 

F'm. Ah mo, I cannot; 

There's grief in music’s solace; old songs hold 
Sweet childhood’s days within their arms , . . thcij 
throng 

All in upon me. ... ah, the early times I . . . 
Hgorie, 0 Ugone, 

Uijone. Horrible ! 

Why will you plague me still? The whole long 

Scarce have you spoken word to me. You sigh. 
You shudder like a girl, your eyes grow moist. 
You stand aloof and will not touch my flesh;: 
When we sat down to sup, you act your chair 
Afar from me, and would not taste the bre.ad 
I served you ; when you drooi>t upon the road. 
And twice I took you on my back for help. 

You would not rest yew arms against my neek. 
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Nor lean your head to mine, but hung as dead, 
Cold, frigid, loveless. Why have you come here? 
Fran. Because 1 love you, brother. 

Utjone. Love me, love me? . . . 

Pbit love me, lad . . . yon love me . . . love me — 
ay?... 

0, whisper it close, close . . . yon — fore mo, lad? 
Just now I seemed to stand amid the worlds 
Alone, cut off from God, abhorred of men . . . 

It is not so; you love me, thoiigli God hates ! 

Fran. 0, I do love yon, Como you near, 

I’ll kiss your brow though blood drip o'er its 
white; 

I’ll kia.s your cheek ; I’ll kiss your stained iianda. 
They shall not take me from you. Ay, your (iced 
la my deed; nought shall separate our sovds. 

If you are guilty, I am guilty too; 

If they slay you, me also must they slay; 

If your name’s black with sin, so sliall 1)C mine; 

If you are tliruat to Darkness, hy your aide 
I’ll enter ; you shall know no lonelinesa; 

Hire shrdl not sever our true brothers' hearts, 

Our loves will make Hell Heaven. 

Uyone. 0, Pranoeseo, 

Let us away, away into night. 

Dread you the storm without? . . . I’llnotbocniel. 
Sleep, takt! your rest until the morrow d.wn. 

Poor liid, I’ll wjiteh tlie deers with steady eye, 

And uone shall harm you. . . . Nay, then on 
my breast 

Pillow your head, as when .i little child 
You nestled liere. ... 0, sleep is swift to steal 
Light from tlic weary eyes. Best, re.st, my boy. 
... It comes; let gentle dreams come in with it. 
Lie there, poor lamb. 

Fran. I drift .away, away. 

I cannot watch, Ugone. Sleep doth blind 
Mine eyes like dust, and stops mine ears like wool. 

I rnmm.) 

I Ugone. Best till the dawn. 

(Ltiiis him gently on the couch . ) 

. . . Is (hiw'u still far away? 

Sleep is a hell ; 1 ’ll woo it not again — 

Rather annihilation than such sleep! 

I’d j-ather hear the tempest howl like that, 

And feel the lightning drench mo with its fire, 
Tlian go into the caverns of black sleep 
A ml see such sights .again. . . . Ay, howl and roar; 
Though all earth’s thunders break, I’ll grapple 
them 

Better worst truth than Fancy’s holliah lies; 
There’s mercy in the touch of Nature’s hands, 
The Mind knows none. . , . He hears not any 
storm, 

The lightnings gleam along his livid eyes 
And force no wink. Man, is it well with thee? 
Is thy sleep weird as mine? Have 1 iloiio well 
Or ill to thee ? I meant nor ill nor well . . • 

If thou hadst rused another tvay with me, 
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took the. road, headed by a file of lifor.s tuid 
a drum. The lifers playwl a brisk old Irisii 
air, and the drmunier drumnnid as if he had 
a great deal of do-nothing wcariiies.s to work 
out of his arms and w'rists. Then in well- 
aeoured pots and shining jacks came many 
files of gunmen. Smoko exhaled from this 
part of the ai'my — not tohaceo amoke, tli(,mgli 
an odd pipe may have heen lighting there 
too— but the smoke of burning tow-mateU, 
which for each soldier was coiled round the 
stock of bk piece. Piketueu followed, also in 
head-pieces and breast-pieces, with their long, 
slender weapons on their shoulders, aslope, 
making a beautiful sight, llottgh gm-riuis, 
with rougher drivers, succeeded them, the 
gamins laden with panniers. On the liaelts 
of some of the garrans wen; fastened bidders, 
newly made, for they were very white, 'I'lien 
came a promiscuous crowd of bare-headed, 
long-haired youths, in tight trews and saffrou- 
coloured tunics, who skipped to the nnisie, 
singing their own songs, too, as an accompani- 
ment. Eacli had a sword on his thigl), and 
a bundle of light spears in his hands ; mantles 


MONA-EEITLTA; 

OB, '.ri-IE .BOG OP STAES. 

Tile golden time of great Eliza was drawing 
towards its close when, in the du.sk of a 
January evening, an army issuedi from the 
massive gateway of a castle courtyard, and 


I hail not struck. Ay, dost thou curse me for it. 
Or mock me in exultant liberty? ... 

I have read tales of tliosc who shed men's, blood. 
And shuddered at their mmios: am I as they? 

I from the world have cast a devil out — 

/ am no murderer 1 . . . I've marvelled oft 
How felt the slayer, when the deed was o'er. 

Even as the bride after her bridal-day. 

When forth she comes and the world looks at her — 
All's strange; she is abashoil; she fears men’s eyoa; 
There’s a now life around lier; there’s a chill 
Creeping of awe at mystic presences 
Felt through and through her, and a silent calm 
As of a sabbath’s early morn when all 
IjuliQur hath re.sl, and skies arc gi'oy with cloud. 
Though the birds sing at time,s, and light is mild. 
So seemed it as I sped across the lake 
At first, and the wind kissed me on the brows, 
And as by dusty roads wc walked awhile, 

All silent, resting at the w.ayside inn 
To eat and drink, and speaking yet no word, 
hfy heart was like a soldier's after battle — 

Still, sad a little, thankful, and at peace — 

Till sleep o’erthrow mo . . . then the limtasiOH, 
Then the black pit of fear 1 . . . If this bo rest, 
What shall bo il/h.? ... What marvel if the brain, 
Finding no peace in sleep, should many times 


Platter the hand to quench it with swift diait.h 1 
I will not brook another sleep like tlmi, 

Which throws its net about to drag me dinvu , . . 
Prancesco, wake again ! . . . Willno one foiuu 
And lay aeool pure hand across my bnnvV 
W'hat ailed thco, Adcltiide, in nil my woe, 

That thou didst In'hig no iielp? thiiii, Ihl -u as 
hel . . . 

Purnaco of roaring fire to left, to right, 

Horror of dcalli, tomieiit of guilt.! . . . uulio, 
wake! ... 

Hear imvnan voice, t), speak fei me once more! 

I shall go mad in all this hnieliuess , . . 
Prancesco, wake! 

Fran. (Awahimj.) 1 think yon called me, 
brother? 

Ugorue. Arise! . , . my God! . . . nri.se . . . 
we must away . . ■ 

Into the night, into the stonn, away . . . 

Tarry not . . . they arc swift upon our track . . . 
I stiile in this fire. 

Fran, llimno. ) A little sleep ... 

A little rest, my brother I Surely dawn 
Is not yet come ... 

Ugone. No more of it, no more . . . 

{Clutches hiiti). tin, wliile my purpose holds, 
0, on, Praneosco! [.iEi'cinii!. 
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of many bright lines surrounded their shoul- 
ders, rolled aftcir the manner of a Highlander’s 
jilaid. Tliey were the Queen’s kerne ; a young 
English gentleman commanded them, not 
without difficulty. More gunmen and pike- 
men followed, bringing up the rear. It was 
a small army— only a few hundred men— yet 
a fairly largo one for the times, and a w'ell-^ 
eiiuippud one too, fit to do good service to- 
night if all go well. Some ten or a dozen 
horsemen accompanied this army, all in com- 
plete armour, some in gilded armour. They 
went in twos and three.s together, or rode 
from front to rear, keeping a sharp eye on 
the moving host. This army marched keep- 
ing its back to the sea and its face to the 
mountains. Two men rode together near 
the band, which was now silent; the flfers 
were shaking the wet out of their flutes. 

“What dost thou surmise, Tom?” said one 
in gilded armour to the other, whose armour 
was only iron and not bright. “ Shall we catch 
the bloody Eaven. in his nest this night?” 

The speaker was Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

“My lord, I am sure of it,” answered the 
duller armadillo. “My scouts report all 
quiet in the glen. The Eaven has not fifty 
men with him, and suspects nothing. Pick 
up thy drumsticks, there; ’swounds, man, 
what sort of drummer ait thou to drum for 
tlie Queen’s soldiers? Your Honour, the 
Eaven is thine this night, alive or dead.” 

Now the baud struck up again, the diuiin- 
mer drummed, and the remainder of this 
conversation was lost to all hut the speakers. 
By the way, why did that drummer drop his 
drumatieks? Had the knight addressed as 
Tom {his full style was Captain Tlioraas Lee), 
known that., there would have been a different 
issue of til is well-planned “draught”, and my 
story would never have been written, or the 
Bog of Stars celebrated. 

The drummer youth drummed almost as 
well as before that overheard conversation 
about the Eaven had shaken the drumsticks 
from his hand. The sub-conscious musical 
soul in him enabled him to do that; hut his 
thoughts were not in the music. Something 
then said caused to pass before himaniiTegular 
dioramic succession of mental scenes and pic- 
tures. For him, as he whirred with his little 
drumsticks, or sharply rat-at-at-ated, memory 
and imagination, on blank nothing for can- 
vas, and with the rapidity of lightning, flung 
pictures by the hundred. Here is one for 
a sample ; it passed before him like, a flasli,. 
but , passed many times. A long table, a very 
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long table, spread for supper, redolent of 
supper, steaming with supper, and he very 
willing to sup. Vessels of silver, of gold too 
—for it was some gala night— shone in the 
light of many candles. Eows of happy faces 
were there, and one face eminent above all. 
There were candies in candlesticks of branch- 
ing silver, or plain brass, or even iixed i)v 
jars and bottles. All the splendour was a 
good way off from him. He was at tlui 
wrong end of the long table, but he was 
there. At his end was no snow-white linen, 
and the cups and plattcv.s were only of asli 
or wild apple ; but of good food there was 
plenty, and of ale too, for such as were not 
children. It was the supper table of a great 
lord. 'I’he boy was at one end, and the great 
lord at the other ; he was at one end and the 
Eaven at the other'. He was not kin to this 
great lord whom he called Clan-Ea.niil, and 
to whom he wa.s too young to do service. 
He knew no mother, and hardly remembered 
Iris father ; be had been slain, they told him, 
“when Clan-Eanal brake the battle on the 
Lord Deputy and all the Queen’s host.” 

Again, in imagination, the drummer-boy 
.sat ill Claii-Eanars glowing hall, while the 
storm raged without and shook the clay-and- 
timher sides of that rude palace. There sat 
the swarthy chief, beaming good-will and 
hospitality upon all. His amile.s, and the 
flash of his kind eyes, illuminated the ball 
from end to end, and made the food sweeter 
and the ale stronger. He wa.s only a robber 
chief, but oh, so great! so glorious 1 in the 
child’s eyes. His “ queen” was at his right 
hand, and round him his mighty nieu of 
valour, famous names, sung by many bards, 
names that struck terror afar through the 
lowlands. To the boy they were not quite 
earthly ; he thought of them with the siiper- 
' natural heroes of old time. He did not know 
that his “king” was a robber, or, if he did, 
thought that robbery was but another' name 
for celerity, boldness, and every form of war- 
like excellence, as in .such primitive Homeric 
I days it mostly is. To others the Eaven and 
his mighty men were sons of death and per- 
dition; but their rapine sustained liiiii, and 
in their dubious glory he rejoiced. A fair 
child’s face, too, mingled always in tlic.se 
scenes and pictures, which chased each other 
across the mind of the drummer. He saw 
her, in short green kirtle and coat of cloth of 
gol^ step down from the king’s side at an 
assembly, hearing to him, the small but dis- 
tinguished hurler of toy spears, the prize of 
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exoellence (it -wais only a claap knife, he had 
it still), and saw her sweet smile as she said; 
“ Thou wilt do some great deed one day, Oh 
Eaymond, iritz-Eaymoncl, Mte-Pierce.” All 
the gay, Iniglit, happy life of hia childhood, 
so happy becavme it held so much love, came 
and went in flashes heforo hia gazing eyes; 
and now lie drummed on the army which was 
to quench in blood, in hoiTOrs iinspoidvahlo 
and untliiukahlo, the light of that happy 
homo whore he had once been so happy liim- 
self. Tears lan down the drummer’s face, 
unseen, for the night had now come. Then 
a thought, a purpose, flashed swiftly, like a 
meteor, across his mind, and came again less 
transiently, and then came to stay, fixed, 
clear, and determinate ; a piu'posc lilte a star. 
Ue drummed better after that, and spoke 
as stoutly as his fellows about the glorious 
acliievement which was to bo performed that 
night, and about his share of the plunder. 
Yet his thoughts were not plundorous, hut 
heroic. He, Eiiymond, sou of Eaymond, son 
of Pierce, son of, &c., Sic., would do a gj’cat 
deed that night. Some pride of birth may 
have mingled with the lad’s purpose, for he 
was of a sept broken and scattered indeed, 
but onco famous— the Pitz- Eustaces. He 
knew his genealogical line by heart. If there 
was a drummer at one end of it, thore was 
an Earl at the other. 

The two horsemen conversed once more. 

“IVliere are we now, Tom?” exclaimed the 
leader of the draught. 

“Tour honour, about a third part of the 
way. We are passing the hog called Mona- 
Eeulta.” 

“These savage Irish names of yours,” said 
the other, “ are very uiiincmorahle.” Though 
Lord Deputy of Ireland he did not know one 
word of Gaelic, at a time when nearly every 
nobleman and gentleman in the island spoke, 
or could speak, that tongue. “Tell me the 
meaning of it in English, so I shall the better 
remember.” 

“ Your honour, it means the bog of stars, 
or starry bog. Tbe bog is full of Uttle pools 
and boles, and they show tbe stars most 
iinticoably on a clear nigbt.” 

“It is a singular name,” remarked tbe 
otber. He rode in silence for a while after 
that, and thou added: “Master Edmund 
Spenser, my very ingoniose friend, would be 
pleased to hear that name. Dost thou know. 
Torn, that this same ravaging monster and 
bird of prey whom we sock to-night is in the 
Mee;'^ Queenl The ninth canto of the sixth 


book is altogether conversant with him. 
Malengin is Ms name tbere. One Talus beat 
him full sore with his iron flail. Ay, Tom, tli a 
villain is in the Faer^ Qiidon, thorefori! famous 
for ever, rascal as he is. And .1.— alas 1 ” 

“I know that, your liotiour. I know lie 
was in Idnme, yesterday was se’nnigbt, and 
di'ove the prey of thii'teeu towns, and ninr- 
thered many loyal subjects. It is all a lie 
about Talus. There wa.s no such captain, 
seneschal, or deputy in Ireland iit any tiuic.” 

The depxity laughed cheoi’ily at this sally, 
or whatever it may have been. 

The army was now winding hetwoen high 
mountains, along a narrow W’ay by the .side 
of a rushing river, winch roared loudly, 
swollen by the winter mins. Floui' iii’icr 
hour the army pursued its niarch tlu'uugh 
wild mountain scenery now all hidden in 
the folds of nigbt. At lengtli, after having 
climbed one coiisidevablu cmiiicnee the guide 
spoke some words to the leader, and poimed 
down the valley. The army baited. A ll tim 
officers came together, and conversed apart 
in low voices. Ju tlio valloy below lay the 
.strong neat of that “proud bird of the mimii' 
tains” for whoso oxtermiiuition tliey had 
come so far. Dawn was a})pvoaebing. Al- 
ready the dense weight of the darkness was 
much relaxed. They could see iliaily the 
walla and towers of the chieftain’s strongl) old, 
allowing white in the snmmnding dusk, or 
half -concealed by trees. It was not n castle, 
only a .small town, with walls and gare.s. 

Then cautiously the Lord Deputy’s army 
began to do.scend from the heiglita. Silmice 
was enjoined on all, not to bo liroken mi pain 
of death. Each subaltern wois reNponsilibi for 
the behaviour of his own file; ho laid strict 
orders to keep his men together, a,iid jirovent 
.straying ormny pretext. As they drew iieiwcr, 
the scaling ladders were unpacked. The little 
city as yet gave no sign of nlarm ; ncit a cock 
crowed or dog barked. No wtitcli had been 
set, or, if there had been, he slept. All with- 
in, man and beast, seemed plunged in jiro- 
found slumber. Some strong detacbnnvnts 
now separated from the main body, and moved 
through the trees to the right and (he left, 
Tlteir object wii.s to suiTOund the city and cut 
off all retreat. There was another gate at 
the rear, opening upon a wooden Inidge, 
which spanned a considoraUe streiim. 'J’here 
were only two gates to the city, that in fi-mifc, 
at which the nuiin body was aHScmbled, mid 
the rear gate, whither the detaclmionts were 
now tending. They never got there. At mm 
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nioHient there was silaaoe, broken only by the 
miimuring of the stream, or the occasional 
cracHing of some trodden twig ; at the next, 
the silence rang Avith the sharp, clear roll of 
a kettle-drnm, the detonations so rapid that 
they seemed one continuous noise — 

“ Oh, listen, for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound” 

As suddenly as that drum had sounded, 
so abruptly it ceased; someone struck the 
drunimor-hoy to the earth senseless, perhaps 
lifeless. But he had done hia work. The roll 
of a kettle-drum can no more be recalled than 
the spoken word. Tire city, so .sound asleep 
one minute past, was now awake and alive in 
every fibre. Bugles sounded there ; arms and 
armour rang, and fierce voices in a strange 
tongue shouted passionate commands. Doga 
hayed, horses neiglied, women wailed, and 
children wept, and all the time the noise of 
tlauiphiig feet sounded like low thunder, a 
bass accompaniment to all that treble. The 
fume and glare of fast-multiplying torches 
rose above the white walls, which were now 
alive with the morion.^ of armed men, and 
presently ablaze with firearms. Tlie assail- 
ants were themselves surprised and taken 
unawares. Their various detachments were 
separated. The original plan of assault had 
miscarried, and new arraugements were 
necessaiy. The leader bade his trumpet 
sound the recall, and withdi’ew hi.s men out 
of range, with the loss of a few wounded. 
'When half an hour later a general attack was 
made on the walla, there was no one to re- 
ceive it. They stormed an evacuated town. 
The chieftain, all his men, W'omen, and chil- 
dren, all lii.s animals, and the most valniihle 
of his movable property, were seen dimly at 
the other side of the river, moving U2) the 
dark valley, with the men of war in the 
roar. Pursuit was dangerous, and was not 
attempted. The half-victorious army took 
half-joyful possession of the deserted city. 

There was a court-martial a little before 
noon in the chieftain’s feasting chamber, 
which was filled with armed men. A culprit 
was led before the Lord Deputy; his face 
was pah), and neck red with blood, and the 
hair on one side of his head wet and sticky. 
He was a well-formed, reddish-haired youth, 
blue-eyed, of features rather homely than 
handsome. It was the druiniuer. The court- 
martial did not last long. The evidence of 
the witnos.ses went straight homej and was 
not met or parried. 


“Sirrah,” cried the Lord Deputy, “why 
didst thou do it? Why, being nian to the 
Queen, didst thou piby the traitor? Gentle- 
men, what doth the lad say?" 

“ He aays, an it ple.ase your Honour, that 
he could do nothing else; that be siw tliis 
thing shine before him like a star." 

“Then is a traitor turned jjoet ? Pi'ovo.st- 
marshal, take a file of .snapliancn men, and 
shoot him off-hand. Nay, .stay, a suhlierh 
death is too good for him. Captain Lee, take 
liim with thee in thy return, and drown Iiiiu 
in that bog thou niiudt‘.st of. Let him add 
that, hia star, to the re.st.® 

Yet it was observed that the Lord Dejnity 
remained silent for a while, and .seemed to 
meditate; after which he sighed and asked 
if there were another prisoner. 

That evening a company of sokliers stood 
on a piece of firm ground above a dark pool 
in Mona-Eenlta, They had amongst them a 
lad pinioned hand and foot, with a stone 
fastened to his ankles. He wa.s perfectly 
still and comjjo.sed; there was even an ex- 
liiession of quiet pyride in his illuminated 
countenance. He w'as to die a dog’s death, 
but ho had been true to his star. Two 
gigantic [vike-inen who had laid aside their 
defeirsive armour, but retained their helmets, 
raised him in their strong arms, while a third 
soldier simidtaneously lifted the heavy stone. 
One, two, three, a .sfffasli, a rushing together 
in foam of the dispffaoed water, then com- 
parative stillness, while hubbies continually 
rose to the surface and hurst. Pre,sently, all 
\va.s still as before, black and still. One or 
two of the young soldiers shovred white, 
seared faces, but the mature men, bearded 
English, and moustached Irish, .sent a hearty 
curse after the traitor, and strode away. Soon 
the coirqrauy stood ranked on the yellorv road. 
Someone gave out a sharp word of command, 
the fifes struck upi a lively measure, and all 
went cheerily off at a quick march. There 
was one horseman, Captain Thomas Lee, a 
brave gentleman, honourably known in all 
the wars of the age. Above them, unrolled 
from the staff’, fluttered the bright folds of 
their guidon. The westering sun scintillated 
on their polished armour and the bright 
points of their piikes. Tliay were not ti’ai- 
tors, but true men; no one could say that 
tJiey had eaten the Queen’s rations and han- 
dled her money only to betray her cause. 
Then the sound of tho fifes died away in the 
distance, and the silence of the uninhabit ed 
wilderness resumed its ancient reign. Paint 
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breatha of air played tenderly iii the rushes I 
and dry grass. Ey and by a pert blaekhead | 
clambered .about aimlessly in a little dry and ] 
stunted -willow-tree that grew by the drum- 1 
nier’a pool hardly a foot high. 1 


Then the .sun set, aiid still night iiicroa.-aid, 
and -where the dnuunier-boy had gone down 
a bright star shone; it was the evening star', 
the .star of love, which is also the morning 
star, the .star of hope and bravery . 


MRS. J. H. 

[Born at Carrickfergius, Co. Antrim. Pub- 
lished her first novel in 1858. Wrote at 
first under a p.seudonym, bnt after the pub- 
lication of Om-ge Odth of Fen Court, began 
to ■^vrite under her own name. Her best- 
known books are (My and Suburb, Maxwell 
JDrewitt, Phemie Keller, Far Above Rubies, The 
Mystery in Palace Gardens, The Senior Part- 
ner, Miss Gascoigne, &c., &c. Her latest 
novels show no sign of a falling-off from the 
excellent spirit and invention that have given 
her a long reign as a popular novelist.] 


NOT PROVEN. 

(rmn “a mpe’s assize.”i) 

[Andrew Hardell, having murdered Ken- 
neth Ohalleraon in self-defence, lurs been 
placed on his teial for the crime in Dumfries. 
He has pleaded “not guilty” to the cluu'ge, 
and Mr. Dunbar, his counsel, has just fin- 
ished his address to the jury.] 

After him came the judge. 

Every point in the prisoner’s favour was 
rehearsed ; every sentence repeated which 
could hear on his innocence; “but,” added 
Lord Glanlorn — 

“Confound him!” thought Mr. Dunbar; 
“there he goes again;” while the advooate- 
depute adju.sted his wig and pulled up his 
goyvn, and smiled to himself at the sound of 
that ominous conjunction. 

Word upon word, line upon line, the judge 
piled up against the prisoner. He showed 
how every presumption in the case went to 
.support the idea of his guilt. They had the 
evidence of two witne.ssea to the fact of a 
button being missing from the prisoner’s coat. 
Tliere w.as no reason to doubt the truthfulness 
of Euphemia Stewart’s testimony, and she 
distinotly swore that not merely a button was 
gone, but also that a piece of cloth had gone 

^ By permission of the nuthoress. 
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with it. The jury would bear in mind that 
no such rent had been discovered in any coat 
worn by the prisoner, but ho would not have 
them place too much importance on thi.s cir- 
cumstance, since the question involved I'cally 
was, had the prisoner three suits of tweed oi' 
only two? Ho had ample time and oppor- 
tunity for disposing of one suit betyveen the 
hour of his leaving New Abbey and that of 
his arrival at Kirkcudbright. He had a lonely 
shore ; the darkness of night ; the absence of 
any company ; all in his favour. One ciircuiu- 
stance, however, that lor ked like innocence, 
must not be overlooked, munely, that he had 
not changed his oriauial route, but went 
straight foryyard to Kirkeiidbi'ight, as though 
no murder had been committed. On the other 
hand, the jury would bear in mind they had 
not in this case to deal with, a criminal of the 
ordinary type, but yvithaliighly-educated and 
clever man, possessied evidently of a mind cap- 
able of weighing oonsequence.s and calculating 
possibilities; and this consideration, also, 
should have considerable weight witli them 
in deciding the exact amount of credence 
which they ought to attach to the evidence of 
the -witness Anthony Hardell. 

He(the judge) did not consider that witnes.s 
had given his evidence in a .satisfactory man- 
ner. He was evidently biassed by his friend- 
sliip for the accused. He was labouring under 
considerable excitement, and had fenced off 
important questions with more cleverness than 
straightforwardness. 

If the jury believed the bulk of the evidence 
which had been that day given, they could 
! scarcely fail to arrive at the conclusion that 
the prisoner had first betrayed the confidence, 
of a man who trusted too much in hi.s honour, 
and then murdered that man. 

Whether the blow -were dealt in pa.ssiouor 
in cool blood, whether it terminated a cpjarrel 
or were given treaeherou.sly, wa.s not tlie mfittcr 
for them to consider, 

Thereal questionfor them todecide wa,s whe- 
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Mu 1 1 \. j i.rth ( !l:lli^a.^0Tl v.\w uumleicd, nml, 
if iu,., -ivhtUK'r liie [lanel wore his murderer. 

Aiiii Lord Glaiiioru looked aa though he 
tlioi!;.;hT, ( ho jury ought to dtilieer their verdict 
without leaving the bos. 

The jury, howovor, ajijutrently arrived at a | 
i.liiiVirent ctji;ei,us!on, for after a little whisper- 
ing jiiiiuriLT themselves, ami jiiitting together 
of heads, they retired to consult. j 

Tlieii o.'iim: a tinu', when, like Agag, tho 
pri^'ouer ‘•aid to hiunidf, “Surely the Intler- 
ness of death is past,” 

lli; bne-v,- it had .'dl Lyuii; again.st him; already 
he seemed to be like, one clean forgotten, one | 
fi.ir whoiti the \er.rld’s jik'.asure.s and prizes Avero 
but iia the iiieruory of a dream. 

AVluit he might h.ave done— -oh, God! what 
lie might have done, but for this awful mis- 
fortune. He taw liirn.self a successful preacher, 
a happy husband, the fatlter of children, a 
respected and useful member of soeiety—that 
Avaa tho might-havo-been of his life— and this 
was the reality. 

A felon’s dock in a far country— writh the 
evening shadows stealing down — ^not a friendly 
face near liim, and fifteen men in an adjo ning 
room deciding whether or not he should hang 
by tho neck till he was dead. 

He sat in the dock, Avith hie hands clasped, 
and his head bo wed — hia eyes Avere so nifety 
with tears that he could not see the scene dis- 
tinctly— but ha had a confused memory after- 
wards of observing the judges leave the bench, 
and perceiving the counsel break up into knots 
and talking with the sheriffs and such of the 
spectators as had seats aasigned to them iii the 
boxes near tho bench. 

He kncAv they were speaking about him. 
'Well — well, hit the future bi-ing Avhat it might, 
he thought vaguely, it could never bring an 
hour of such intense misery — such Aitter lone- 
liness .'is that. He AViis an interesting specula- 
tion to those people, nothing more. He felt 
very bitter against them all— unjustly bitter, 
for there Avere many there Avho, even believing 
him guilty, pitied him e.xceedingly. 

After a minute or two hia own advocate 
cauio oA'er to speak to him, — ^told him not to 
despair yet, — to keep up for a little while 
longer. 

Then he too went away, and the darkness 
deepened. Candles Avere brought into court 
— dips that guttered down and made long 
Avioks— and soon after the judges returned and 
I'csuined their seats, and the jury trooped hack 
into their places, and there was a great silence 
for a moment. 

Voi, III, 


I'nstinctiA-ely the prisoner rose to meet his 
doom. The faces of the juiy looked in the fit- 
ful light, pale and .stei’ii and just — inexorably 
just. You might Imve heaid a pin tirop in 
court when, in answer to tho judge’s question, 
the foreman said — 

“ We find a verdict of Nor Proven-,-” 

Of Avhat happeiuitl after that, Andrew 
Harden had no clear recollection, lie rcnieni- 
bered tliat the judge .said something to him, 
but. of wliat nature he, never could tell. He 
knc wthiit one of tbi^ imin Avlio h;id .sat guard- 
ing him allowed him to {las-s out on the side 
farthest from the traji-door through Avhich 
! he had .ascended from the aubterraneaii p.as- 
! sage. He felt the cool air blowing on his fore^ 
head, and he .saAv a Avay cleared for him by 
the people, who closed tip again and folloAved 
liim out into the street, 

Tltere was only one man to Avish him joy. 

“ Tliank the Lord !” said a voice in his ear; 
and turning, he saw the face of the -waiter 
from the “King’s Arms.” 

“Take me to some place where I win he 
qniet,” Andrew petitioned, “where nobody 
wUl know me;” and thus entreated, the man, 
under cover of the darkness, led him hurriedly 
along Buccleugh Street, and down the steps 
into the lane heloAV, Avhere not a soul was 

“ Ye’ll be in need of something to eat,” said 
the man, and Andrew thankfully yielded him- 
self to .such friendly guidance. 

There was only a single feeling uppermost 
in his mind as he hurried along guided by 
DaA-id Jolmstonn, and that was a wondering 
thankfulness at his deliverance. 

As to the future, he was too bewildered to 
think of it. He was free — the trial Avas over 
— ^the danger past. As to the actual nieaning 
of the verdict he had not yet quite grasped it. 

He was spent, and he waaited rest. He was 
confused, and he needed time to collect hia 
thoughts. He Avas faint, and he required 
food. He never could accurately lemember 
what he felt while he walked through the 
twilight up the narrow streets, except that he 
was very glad. 

He had not yet realized the nature of his 
hurt; it was not mortal, he knew, and that 
■was then enough for him to comprehend. 

Out of the darkness they turned into an inn 
of the commoner description, where, around a 
blazing fire, a nnmber of men were gathered 
I drinking and smoking. 

A Comely, middle-aged woman was in the 
1 act of supplying one of her customers with 
63 
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iiriotLur “uoggiu” of whisky, when David 
heckoned and spoke to her in a low tone. 

Instantly siie hent her eyes on lii.s compan- 
ion with a look of curious inquiry, then, with- 
out a -vvord. led the way up a narrow .staircase 
and into a heel-room on the first floor. 

“ Teh he quiet enough here,” she said, set- 
ting the Oi'indlestick slie carried down on a 
small round tid)le,aud again favouring Andrew 
ilardoll with tl>e same look of m-epressihle 
curiosity she had honoured him with below. 
“And ye wad like something till eat — ^wliat 
will ye please to have?” 

"I will come down wi’ ye and see to that,” 
David Jolmstoiin hurriedly inteiposed. “Will 
ye (iit, iVIr. Hardell, and re.st yourself a-bit?” 
and the pair departed from the room, leaving 
Andrew alone. 

Then all at once there feU upon him such a 
sense of desolation as I might never hope to put 
into words ; the comprehension of his position 
droi)ped down into Lis heart as a stone drops 
down into a well, troubling the waters at the 
bottom. — He was not innocent — he knew that; 
and the sentence pronounced deeku’ed as much. 

Not proven — ay, not proven in law — but 
there was not a ci-eature in coin-t — not an in- 
habitant of Dumfries— not even the waiter 
from the “ King’s Arm.s,” the only friend who 
had stopped to congratulate him — tha,t be- 
lieved he was other tlian guilty. 

They had hurried him through the kitchen 
that he might not be recognized. Tltoy had 
brought him up to this room, not that he might 
physically be more comfortable, but that men- 
tally he should escape annoyance, 
i He looked round the apartment, in wliich 
no fire blazed cheerfully, which was only 
lighted by a solitaiy dip, and contrasted its 


cold dreariness with the wm-iuth and cozinew 
of the kitchen below. 

He glanced at the bed placed in one corner 
at the chest of drawers near the door, at the 
small round thi-ee-legged tablewhere thecandle 
was guttering down and making for itself a 
long wick with a cross of blackness at the top 
of the flame; he sui'veyed the empty gi'ate 
and the strap of matting, and then his eye 
still wandering rmmd the room, fell on the 
looking-glass. Moved by a sudden impulse^ 
he took up the light, and holding it close to 
the mirror, beheld his own reflection. 

He looked at him, self with a bitter smile. 
He had been, if not handsome, at least well- 
favoured. His had been that sort of face 
which mothers bless as “bonnie,” .md women 
admire for its frank, fearless, Iionest comeli- 
ness. He had never boasted chiselled features, 
nor dr-eamy, poetic speaking eyes. He had not 
been beautifid as a dream. In his best days no 
person could have said of him that he looked 
as though he had stepped down from the can- 
vas of one of the old masters to walk amon®3t 
men — but yet he had been something more 
than passable, and he had been young. 

Now he seemed young no longer; since he 
stood before a free man, another sculptor than 
nature had taken chisel and mallet in hand 
to alter her work. His face was worn, his 
cheek hollow. There was a drawn expression 
fibout his mouth; his ejms were sunk; he had 
lines across his forehead; his hair was thin, 
and streaks of gray appeared amidst the 
brown; bis clothes hung upon him, and the 
hand which held the candlestick looked, re- 
flected in the glas.s, like the hand of a skeleton. 

The beauty of Ids youth was gone, and the ■ 
hope of his youth with it. 


SIE JOHN ' 

Bokn 1829 - 

[Tliere are few men, even among the many 
lahorious and brilliant Celtic scholars of the 
past quarter of a'century, who have done more 
towards the elucidation of Irish history than 
the late bir John T. Gilbert. He wrote the 
first hook on the metropolis of Ireland which 
could make even a pretence to the dignity of j 
a hiistory ; he told tlie stories of the various 
Irish viceroys; and his republication of several 
old manuscripts threw quite a new light on 
some of the most important and moat eagerly 
discussed passiges in Irish annals. 


:. GILBEET. 

- Died 1898. 

Sir John Gilbert’s chief work was his ffis- 
tm-y of JDiiblin (3 vols. 18.54-59). For this he 
was presented with the gold medal of the 
Royal Irish Academy— perhaps the highest , 
literary honour that can be conferred by any 
body in Ireland. The work is Ml of the 
most interesting and varied matter. “ As 
illusti-ating the wide range of subjects treated 
of, under their respective localities,” justly 
observed the president of the Academy in 
presenting Sir John Gilbert with the medal 
for his work, “I may cite the account of the 
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uf Mui- (ii}l;nivn-]iii5mojf (voJ. i. p. iiSO) 
ti'iieed thr<m»]iunj)iiblislied Gaelic and Angio- 
rticw'dg fi’ow. tin; i emote origin of the 
fajiiily to its extinction in tlie fifteenth cen- 
tiiiy; V hue. i;s a spi-ciulcii .if the Work in a 
lot.iii', (hikiviit di-p-iriuient, J may tel er to 
the history of (Jfow Street Theatre, as giving 
the oiiiy accurate details hitherto jniltiished 
of rliat; once- Doted estadjlislnuont, verified Tiv 
oiigiiial doeiuacnts never before printed, from 
the mt..oiepi) of l!i.-!iiird Iti in.-,l.;v Sihituhin 
and .it;iiei-(livi!ua.ticeehd.>riti.:..s.” 

'Pke in.'Uw/ of t/,<- Vicno/i of fKla»J 
{ Ihtio), like its jireileccssor, contains an enor- 
mous amount of fi’csh iiiformatiou. Thi> work 
disjilays a great and even a, stonishing width 
of ftoquaintanco witli all the aoiirees — whether 
jii inleJ or in AfS.— of Irish hift.iry, and (ho 
author liad tin' tai;L, whicli is not always a 
gift with ialiorioiia inve.stigators, of weaving 
hi-; facts into a eunncctod ami reailaide story. 
Tin; hook, dealing with the chief rulers of Iro- 
l.ind, ically c.amu to he a history tif the country 
since the Angio-Xorinan invasion; and thus, 
while it com]jrises a series of most interesting 
stvidies int<' tin; characters and caveei'a of some 
highly picturesque figures in the annals of 
It eland, the work has a large historical sweep. 

The other lahonrs in which Sir John Gil- 
heiL was engaged consisted principally of the 
repuhlication of old Irish dm-.uiuents. In 187t) 
he edited llhtonc and Maaiupal Documents 
of L-chind. A.D. ir/J-liUO, which was jatb- 
lished in the government buries of “Chronieh's 
and !Me!noriiil.s.” He al.so superintended the 
pi'oductiou of Faciiiiiiles of National Miii?. 
of Ireland — a large folio with coloured platc.s, 
which is cnn.si<h’red the finest publication of 
its class I'ver issued hy government. a\. yet 
jnore important work is a Conteinporar)/ I/is- 
iori/ of Affairs in Ireland, Jil/fl-Sd (0 vols. 
4to). This hook brought documents to light 
which for the first time presented the Irish 
view of 1 ho moiiientous period of the Itoinan 
Catholic 1‘ising, and went far towards super- 
seding the stitcnients hitherto current in 
EngU.sh histories. 

Sir .lolm Gilb.u’t, w'ho was a native of 
Uublin, was aocictary of the Public Record 
thlice of Ireland till that office was jiboli.shed, 
when govertuueut awarded him a special 
pension foi' his .services. He edited for 
government the National i/iS'A'. of Ireland, 
and was engaged in examining ai\d reporting 
on the manuscripts in collections in Ireland 
for the I’oyal Commission on lii-storical MSS. 
He wfts a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
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of Loudon, lioiiorary librarian of the Royiit 
Irish .Academy, and honorary .secretary of the 
Irish Ai'chttologictiT tind l.'eltic Society for' 
the pniJication of Materials for the History 
of Ireknd. He disci in 1898.] 


THE LiailTS OF THE PALE. 

(t'ttojE “Hisxoay or teis vickuoys of wjxako."') 

Hefore the coimncnri'inont ..f Ihc }iiti!cnlli 
eewtm'y so mueii of (ho lMigH.'.h s> itleiucnt 
hud been reg.iiuod liy the Irisli. tiif.t tiveu in 
Leinster only the four , -hires of Huhliii. Meath, 
Kiidiive, anil Lonlh purtially acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of (lie crown of ianglaiid. Tin; 
great lords of the Anglo-Norm.'iu descent, a.s 
the Earls of Kihhuo, of Desiuond, and of 
Ormonde, ahsorhisl their revenues in their 
own districts, where they adminbitered jnstico, 
jealou.sly e.xcludiug the king’s ollicials. Some 
of the chief branches of the Aiiglo-Xovmart 
families repudiated the authority of England, 
and emfederated with the Irish ; but, when it 
.snited their ends, they asserted rights uiuler 
Eugli,sh law, and seldom failed to obtain 
cluirtei'.s of paidon through the hitereat of 
then' influential kinsmen. “These English 
rebels,” say.s a viceregal despatch, “stylo thein- 
selves men of noble blood and idelinen, 
whereas, in truth, they are strong maraiiders.” 
The enactments ugaiust .such seces.siouista re- 
m.ained inoperative, as royal officer.-s would 
not inciu' the perils of e.ssayiiig to caii'y them 
into effect. 

The “Statute of Kilkenny” wa.s promul- 
gtited in several successive parliaments, but 
the settlers found the strict application of its 
provisions more prejudichil to theniaelvea than 
tire natives. The King of Englaird was thus 
f;iin to accede to pelitioua in which the com- 
monalties of his towns rieelared their inability 
to pay taxes, and th.at they should be ruined 
or famished, urdess authoriml to trade and 
make purchiiae.s from the Irish. Numeroua 
applications were also made by the settlers for 
peimis.sion to send out their children to be 
fostered among the Irish ; and wo have on 
record the official concession to a memorial 
from some liege English praying that an Iriah 
minstrel might be allowed to sojourn among 
them, notwithstanding tlie express prohibition 
under the “Statute of Kilkenny.” Govern- 
mental licenses were also frequently is-sued for 
holding parleya with the Irish. The.se negotia- 
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tions Tvpre n.su.'iUy held on the border.?, the re- 
fijiectivo partica coniiii<r to the ajipoiiiterl phiea 
with n few .■(ttendniit.'i, while their troop.? were 
drawn up witliui call. The Iwrder.? formed 
tin) resort of bodies of mercenary native light- 
armed foot soldiery, styled “ kerns “ and battle- 
axe men, calfc<l gallocduch, or gallofflasses, 
who, living by war, were ever ready to accept 
service from either Irish or colonists who 
seeiiivd tliein payment;uid niainteiianco. Be- 
yornl tin' wasted ftiiil desolated “marches,” or 
bordere, lay tbe Irish territories, almost inac- 
c.i'ssiblo throngh woods and narrow defiles, 
rt iideri d inip.is.'i.'dih- with xieculi.ar art iu time.? 
of war. Within these and other defences 
were the liabitations, and the cultivated lauds 
which .supplied tlie septs with stores of corn 
and provender for their large hei-ds of cattle. 
The rights of the chief, sub-chiefs, and fami- 
lies of each sept were regulated under the 
Brehon code, which, with minute precision, laid 
down rules for adjudicating on almost every 
variety of dispute, encroachment, or breiich of 
law. Although the main attribute of the 
head of a chin was tliat of unfailing vigour 
and prowess in arms, to defend his territory 
against both forcignei-s and eiicroaohing Irish, 
there were other duties deemed scarcely 
secondaiy. Such were the improvement of 
the land, the observance of strict justice, the 
liberal support of religious establishments, 
under the patronage of the saints of the tribe; 
imiilicit obedience to the decrees of the hered- 
itary Brehons or judges, and the maintenance 
of the endowments made of old for the support 
of llioir learned men and chroniclei-s. Their in- 
timate relations with Scotland, and frequent 
pilgrimages to France, Spain, and Italy, ren- 
dered the chiefs and their families conversant 
with the a(rai« of the Continent, with whidi 
causfaint communication w.as maintained by 
their clergy and ecclesiastical students. The 
internal condition of the settlement, and the 
manifold injustices perpetrated by the oflieials 
of the eohmial government on those mider 
their control, tended to repel, rather than 
.attract, the independent Irish towards the 
English sy.otem as then administered. Many 
of tlie judge.? and chief legal officials of the 
colony Were illiterate and ignorant of law, ob- 
tained their appointments by purchase, and 
lea.sed them to deputies, who promoted and en- 
couraged litigation, W'iththe object of accumu- 
lating fees. Commissioners of Oyer and Ter- 
miner were multiplied, before whom persons 
were constantly summoned by irresponsible 
non-residents, to such an extent that no man 


could tell when he might bo indicto'! or out- 
lawed, or if a process had issued to eject him 
from his' property. The king's officer.? often 
seized lands and appropriated their rents, so 
long as legal subterfuges enabled them to 
baffle the claims of the rightful jiroprictovs ; 
and thus agriculture and improvements were 
impeded. Ecclesiastics, lords, and gentlemen 
were not unfrequently Ciist into jail by officers 
of the crown on imfoumlcd charges, withfuit- 
indictment or proce.?s, find detained in dur- 
ance till compelled by rigoi-om? trcaimont to 
purchaae tlieir liberation. The agricultural 
settlers and landholder.? won' barassul by 
troops of armed “ kerns ” and mounted “ idel- 
men,” who levied dislre??!’.?, raaltieatcd and 
chained those who resisted, and held forcible 
po.s3ession of the farmer’s goods till redeemed 
with money. The trooijs engaged for tlie 
defence of the colonist.? became little le.?s 
oppressive than enemies. Under the name 
of “liveve,” or liverey, the soldiery took, 
without payment, victuals for them.?elve.? 
and provender for their horses, and exacted 
weeklymoney payments, designated “ coygiies,” 
It wa,? not unusual for a soldier having a 
billet for six or more horaea to keep only 
three, but to exact provender for the entire 
number, and on a .single billet the same 
trooper commonly demanded and took “ liv- 
ely” in several parts of a county. The 
constable.? of royal oa.stle,?, and the purvey- 
ors of the households of the viceroys, sel- 
dom paid for what they took, and for the 
purpose of obtaining bribes to release their 
seizure they made exaction.? much more fre- • 
quently than needed. These griev.'iiices, wrote 
the prelates, lords, and commons to the King 
of England, have reduced your loyal subjects 
iu Ireland to “ a state of dwtractiou and im- 
poverishment, and caused them even to hate 
their lives.” Most of the king’s manors, cus- 
toms, and other sources of revenue having 
been granted or sold to individuals, but little 
came to the treasury of the fee.?, fines, and 
crown profits, which previously had defrayed 
part of the expenses of the colonial govern- 
ment. These reduced finances were nearly 
exhausted by pensions and annuities, paid to 
propitiate the chief.? of the border Irish, and 
to secure the settlement against their inroads. 
Tarious good towns ;md hamlets of the colony 
Were destroyed, while several royal castles 
and fortresses became ruinous, as those in 
charge of them embezzled the rents and profit? 
allocated for their maintenance, repairs, and 
garrisons. 
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EARL OF DUNRAVER. 


[The fourtli Eaii of iMimavon and Moimt- 
Ihii'l «;ts lioiu iu is jl, Eefovo his father’s 
Av'nile Viscount Ailare, lie devoted hiiu- 
.-■■'if s’ery i 'jiiiiiieivihi y U> literary jnii'suifc!, and 
^..iiied a ;n«id deal i>t the ei|iOvioui-e atforded 
hy the di,-i:li,itjre cif the varied ami adveutur- 
oiH dutie-i of siFi eial eoriespiindeiit. In this 
ea))ai:it.ylie:iervedtheyhi'/(y 7'e/t'(;ri</</ithvmigli- 
ont the Abyssinian campaign and the IVauco- 
< iermaii war. and his letters contained some of 
the most graphic deseriptioua that appeared 
even in that journal of graphic writing during 
these exciting periods. Be afterwards made 
a tour tlirongh the less fretpiented parts of the 
United States, and the result of las observa- 
tions w.as given to the world in a book en- 
titled The Gnat Diviile, .a work wbieli abounds 
iu brilliant description-s, and which received 
almost -universally favourable criticism. lie 
.succeeded to the title in 1871. He also wrote 
T/ui L'ish Questwfi (1860); The Soudan; Its 
History, Geography, ami Characteristics (1884); 
but of late yeans lias apparently abjured lioth 
literature and politics in favour- of yaelrting.] 


CbVUOE TEAVELLING. 

(VEOM “THE GHEAT DIVIDE.”) 

Among all the modes of progre-ssion hitherto 
invented by restle.ss man, there is not one that 
can compare in resfiect of comfort and luxury 
■ivith travelling iu ii, birch-bark canoe. It is 
the poetry of progre.s.siou. Along the bottom 
of the boat ar-e laid blankets and bedding; a 
sort of wicker-work screen is sloped .against 
the middle thw.art, aftbrdiug a delicious sup- 
port to the back ; and indolently, in your shirt 
sleeves if the day be w.arm, or well covered 
with a blanket if it is chilly, you sit or lie on 
this most luxurious of couches, and are pro- 
pelled at a rapid rate over the smooth surface 
of a lake or do-vs-n the swift current of some 
strexun. If you w,ant exercise, you can take 
a paddle yourself. If you prefer to he inactive, 
you c.an lie still and placidly survey the scenery, 
rising occasionally to have a shot at a wild 
duck ; at intervals reading, smoking, and 
sleeping. Sleep indeed you wiU enjoy most 
luxuriously, for the rapid bounding uiotkm of 
the canoe as she leaps forward at every im- 


pulse of the ere-w, the sh.irp quick heat of the 
paddles on the w.-rter, and the roll of their 
shafts ag-ainst the gunwale, with the contimmusi 
hiss .'ind rijiple of the stream cleft hy tlic curv- 
ing prow, combine to make a more Hoothing 
soporific th.an all the fabrications of jiuiq w and 
mandragora that ciui be found in the piiaiiiia- 
copreia of civilizivtion. 

Dreamily you lie aide by side — 3mu ;i.nd 
your friend — hisily gazing at the pine-covi:rcd 
shores and wooded islands of some unkno-wn 
lake, the open book unheeded on your knee ; 
the half-sittoked pipe drops into your lap ; 
jmur head sinks gently back; and you wnniler 
into dreamland, to awake presently and find 
your-self sweeping round the curve of some 
majestic river, whose shores are blazing with 
the rich crimson, brown, and gold of the 
maple and other liai-d-w-ood trees in their 
fuitiimn dres.s. 

I Presently the cuirent quickens. The best 
man shifts his place from the stern to the bow, 
;md st.ind.s ready with his long-handled paddle 
to twi.st the frail boat out of reach of ludelea 
rocks. The meu’,s faces glow with f x iter e it 
Quicker and quicker flows the stream, break- 
ing into little rapids, foaming round rooks, 
and ri.siiigin tumbling waves over the .shallows. 
At a word from the bowman the crew redouble 
their efforts, the paddle-shiifts crash against 
the gunwale, the sin-fiy flies beneath the bend- 
ing blades. The ciuioe .sh.akes and quivers 
through all its fibr*es, leaping bodily at every 

Before you is a seething mass of foam, its 
whiteness broken by hor-rid black rock.s, one 

’ touch against wlio.se jagged sides would rip 
the canoe into tatters and hurl you into eter- 
nity. Your ears are full of the roar of waters ; 
waves leap up in all dii-e.ctions, as the river, 
maddened at obstruetion, hurls itself through 
some narrow gorge. The bowman stands erect 
to take one look in silence, noting in that 
critical instant the line of deepest -water ; then 
bending to his work, with sharp, short wmrds 
of command to the steersman, he directs the 
boat. The canoe seems to pitch heedlong into 
space. Whack ! comes a great wave over the 
how ; crash 1 comes another over the side. The 
bowman, his figure stooped, and his knees 
planted firmly against the side, stands, with 
paddle poised in both hands, screaming to the 
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crew to pidiUfi hard; and thti crew cheer and 
uhoiit wii)i estuterncnt in return. You, too, 
get wild, and feel inclined to yell detianco to 
the roiinng hissing ilootl that madly dashes 
you from side to side. After the lirst ]»lunge 
you fii'o in a licwrlJering whirl of waters. TJie 
shore .'-eems to iiy past yon. Crash ! Yon ai'o 
right on that rock, .and (I don’t care who you 
are) you will feel your heart jump into your 
ifitaith, ami you will catch the side w'ith a grip 
that leaves a mark on your fuigevs .afteiuvards. 
Ko ! With a .slu iek of ci miniaud lo the stceiy- 
rii 'ii, and a plnngc of his [)add)o, the hownniii 
wrcnchc's ihe canoe out of its course. Anotlicr 
stioke m two, another iihinge forward, an\l 
with a hmJ e.xulting yell from the howniau, 
who fhtmislk's his p.iddle round his head, yon 
pitcli he.-idtoiig flown the final leap, and with 
a guint of relief from the »traiuiiig crew glide 
rapidly into still water. 

Through the calm gloaming, through the 
lovely hours of moonlit niglit yon glide, if the 
Sititam is favom.'ddeanJ theeunent safe; the 
crew of Jkti'!, or French li.alf-breeds, asleep, 
wraiiped in their white capotes, all but the 
ftleeivimn, who nods over his paddle and 
croons to himself Kome old Normandy or 
Breton song. Or, landing in the evening, you 
atriiggle back from the roru.ance of leaf tints 
and sunset glow's to the delicious .savouriness 
of a stw, composed of fat pork, partridges, 
potatoes, onions, fish, and lumps of dough; 
and having ballasted yourself with this ooui- 
pound. and smoked the digestive pipe, sleep 
on Bwcet piue-lop.s till yon’re levied by the 
stt'orsiufui in the morning, when you pursue 
your way, not miserable and cross, as ytiu 
would be at home after such a mess of pottage, 
but bright, happy, iind cheerful; capable of 
enjoying to the full the glories of the day- 
break, watching the watery cliamond.s from 
the paddie-blade-s flashing in the sun, and 
listening to the echoing notes of A la daire 
fonlotno, or some other French-Gauadiansoug. 


A CITY IN TITE GREAT WEST. 

(FIIO.U “THi; ramvr divide.”) 

Vu’ginia City. Good Lord ! Wliat a name 
for the place 1 We had looked forward to it 
during the journey as to a sort of haven of rest, . 
a lap of Itisuiy; a Capua in which to forget 
our woes and wtwiness ; an Blysium where we 
mightbe washed, clean-sliirted, rubbed, sham- 
pooed, harbored, curled, cooled, and cock- 


tailed. Not a bit: of it ! Not a sign of Capns 
about the place! There might have been 
laps, but there was no iuxuiy. A. street of 
Btraggling shanties, a bank, a blaekstuiilrs 
•shop, a few dry-good.s .stores!, and bar-rooms, 
constitute the main attractions of tlie “ city.” 
A gentleman had infoniu-d me th;it Vii-ginia 
eity contained brown stone-front housi;.s and 
paved .streets, eipuil, ho guessed, to any Fiistci ii 
tomi. How that man did lie in hia Wfelliu!.!,- 
tons! Tlie whole place was .a delusion and a, 
snare. One of the party wa.s especially morti- 
fied, for lie, had bei-ii prnviiled with a letter 
of introduction to some lailit's, from whose 
society he autieip.ated great pleasure ; but 
when lie came to inquire, h« found, to his 
inluii.se di.sgiist, that they were in Virginia 
City, Nevada, “ ten thousand miles away ! ” 
However, we soon liecauip reconciled to our 
fate. We found the little inn very clean and 
oomfortablo ; we dined on deer, antelope, and 
bear meat, a fact which raised hopes of hunt- 
ing in our bosoms; and the people W'ere 
exceedingly civil, kind, obliging, and anxious 
to assist strangers in any possible way, as, so 
far as my experience goes of America, and 
indeed of all countries, they invariably are as 
soon .as you get off the regular line.s of travel. 

Virgini.a City fa situated on Alder Gulch. 
It is sniTounderl by .a dreary country, re- 
sembling the more desolate parts of Cumber- 
laud, aud consisting of mterminable waves of 
steep low hills, covered with short, withered 
grass. I went out for a walk on the aftenKion 
of our arrival, and was most clisagTeeably 
imiu'essed. I could not get to the top of 
anything, aud consequently could obtain no 
extended view. I kept ooutiimaUy climbing 
to the summit of grassy hills, only to find 
other hills, grassier aud higlier, surroimdiiig 
me on all sides. The wind swept howling 
down the combes, aud whistled shrilly in, the 
j short wiry herbage; large masses of rag'ged- 
I edged black clouds were piled up against a 
j leaden .sky ; not a sign of man or beast was to 
be seen. It began to snow heavily, and I 
j was glad to turn my bach to the storm and 
j scud for home. 

I Alder Gulch produced at one time some of 
I the richest placer workings of the continent, 
lit was discovered in 1863, and .about thirty 
millioiw of dollar's’ worth of gold have been 
I won fiwm it. Of late years very little has 
been done, and at present the industrious 
Chinaman alone pursues the business of re- 
washing the old dirt heaps, and making money 
where any one else would starve. In truths 
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lie ia a great wwlierwomau is your OhinaniaTi, ; 
equally .successful with rotteu quartz ami 
ilii-ry siiirts. Aider (.ruleli is ahmit twulvo 
railes in length, and half a mile broad. It 
is clo.sed. at the he.iil by a reiniivkable Jime- 
stoue ridge, the highest point of which is 
known as “’(Jlii Bakly Moiuitaiii," and it le.ada 
into the Jeffer-son Fork of the aibaouri. 
Along the sides of the valle.v iiuiy be seen 
many patche.s of black biisalt, and the bottom 
is coi'cn-il entirely by drift, comp.ijed or 
m.'Ui'ri.'t) weiitlitr anil water worn out of 
metarjimyduc rocks, the fiagraents varying in 
size from largo bimlders to fine sand mid 
gravel, In this drift the float gold is fuimd. 
In Montana tlw deposits of the jivecionH metal 
generally occur in inetainorpldc recks, belong- 
ing probably to the Hnrouian or Laurentian 
series, These are cloarly stratifiod, not uufre- 
quoutly intercalated with hands of clay or 
sand, and uudeilie the whole country, foi-niing 
bed.s of gi'eat thicknesis, very nia,ssive and 
close-grained in their lower layera, hut grow- 
ing softer and looser in texture towards the 
surface. The supeviniposod formations, car- 
boniferous limestones and others, appestr to 
have been almost wholly removed by erosion. 
In this part cif Montana, indeed, the forces of 
elusion must liave acted with great vigour for 
a long period of time. The general character 
of the country where placer mines exist m.ay 
be said to be a series of deep gulches, fre- 
(pmutly dry in the height of summer, but 
carrying foaming torrents after heavy rains 
and in snow-melting time, leading at right 
angles into a principal valley, and combining 
to form a little rhmr, or, as it would he locally 
Ciilled, a creek. This principal stream coumes 
in a broad valley tliroiigh the nimmtaius for 
perliap.s 60, 80, or 100 miles, and at every two 
or three miles of its progress receives the 
waters of a little ti-ihutaiy toirent, tearing 
through the strata in deep canons for ten or 
twelve miles, and searching tlie very vitals of 
the hills. Down these gulches, canons, and 
valleys are carried the yellow specks torn 
from their quartz and felspar cradles, Irarried 
downward by the melting snow, and battered 
into powder by falling boulders and grinding 
rocks, tin they sink in beds of worthless sand 
and mud, there to lie in peace for ages amid 
the solitudes of primeval forest and etemal 
snow. Some fine day there comes along a 
du'ty, dishevelled, tobacco-chewing fellow — 
“fossioker,” as they would say in Australia, 
“prospector,” as he would be called in the 
States. Impelled by a love of adventure, a 
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passion for exciiement, .a hatred of ‘■ the tomt 
and its narrow way.-',” and of all and finy of 
the .steady wage-getting occupations of life, 
Ik; iiravfs sunirntr’s heat and whiteFs cold, 
thirst and .starvation, Im.stiie Indian.s and 
jealous whites ; porhajis paddling a tiny bireh- 
liark canoe over numapiied, unhcanl-of lakes, 
away to the far and luiety North, or driring 
before him over tlie [ihiins and prairies of a 
more genial clime lii.s donla-y or Indian [lony, 
laden with the few iif!ce.SHane.s that sutqdy all 
the Wiint.-i of Ids prec.iriims life — a little floin', 
.sfiine tea and siig.'i,r tied up in a rag, a battered 
frying-pan and tin cup, a shovel, axe, and 
niaty gnu. Through untredden wastes he 
wandem, B(;lf-dc))endBiit and alone, tliinking 
of the great sjiree he had the last time he was 
in “settlements,” imd dreaming of what a 
good time lie will enjoy when he gets back 
ricli with the value of some lucky find, till 
chance directs liim to the Gulch. After a 
rapid hut keen siu-voy, ho thinks it is ii likely- 
looking place, cap.sizes tlie pack oil' hi.s pony, 
leans lazily upon hie shovel, spits, and finally 
concludes to take a sample of the dii t. List- 
lessly, hut with what delicacy of manipulation 
he handles the shovel, spilling over its edges 
the water and lighter mud ! See the look of 
interest that wakens up hie cmotioulcsa faces 
as tho re.sidue of sediment becomea less and 
le.ss ! StiU more toiiderly ho moves the ciro- 
Ung pan, stooping ansiomsly to scan the 
few remaining grains of fine sand. A minute 
speck of yellow glitters in the ami; with 
another dexterous tmu qf the wi-ist, two or 
three more golden grains are exposed to view. 
He catches his breath ; his eyes glisten ; his 
heart beats. Hurrah! Hu has found the 

colour ! .and “ a d d good colour too.” It 

is all over with your primeval forest now; not 
all the Indians this side of Halifax or the 
other place could keep men out of that guloli. 
In a .short time claims are staked, tents erected, 
shanties built, and “Eoaring Camp ” is in full 
blast with all its rowdyism, its shooting, 
gambling, drinking, and blmsphemiug, and its 
under-current of charity, which never will be 
credited by those who value substance less 
than shadows, and think more of words than 
deeds. 

Although the float gold undoubtedly li.-id 
ifei origin in the metamorphic rocks through 
which the streams have cut their way, yet, 
strange as it may appear, the exception.s 
where paying lodes have been found at the 
head of rich placer mines are extremely rave. 
No discoveries of any value have been made 
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in I, lie rociTM tovrsirils the hciiil of Alder Guleh. 
fidiii wiiicli the tens of g()ld-dn.=t, panned out 
from the bed of tJie stream, must hare come. 
It would appwu- its tliough the upper portions 
of the strata contained all the metal, and the 
inferior layers were either very lean or entirely 
destitute of ore. The lode.s throughout all 
this suction have a geiiei'al north-east and 
south-west strike, and dip nearly west ilt an 
ansle of fifty or sixty ilegi'ees. The matrix 
is felspar and qimrtz, exhihiting various 
degree.i of hardness in texture, and occui-ring | 


generiiily in gneiss. The trend of the whole 
metainorphic series is about north-west and 
soiith-Ofi.st. 

There was nothing to interest us in Virginia 
City, or in the neighhourhood. The chances 
of good sport appeared on inquiry to be very 
doubtful, and so, as soon as we had rested 
ourselves, we decided, after a council of war, 
to go to Fort Ellis, and have a week’s hunt- 
ing in that locality, while we were waiting 
for Wynne, who ouc)hi to have joined us 
long ago. 


CHAELES ANDBESON BEAD. 

Bobu 1841— Dxkd 1878. 


[Charles Andei-son Read was bom on 10th 
November, 1841, at Kilsella House, near 
bligo. Misfortune compelled the removal of 
the family to Hilltown, near NeuTy, where 
Mr. Read, senior, obtained the appointment 
of schoolmaster. It was intended that Charles 
should he prepared for the Church, but this 
project had to he abandoned, .and at an early 
age he was, much to his regret, apprenticed to 
a merchant in Eathfriland. He made good 
use of his leisure hours, however, continued 
his study of Latin, and, under the instruction 
of hi.s mother, acquired .a knowledge of Irish. 
He also attempted original composition, and 
when only about fifteen he contributed verses 
to the local journals. The business in which 
he was engaged changed hands; the new pro- 
pifetor oftered him the po.sition of acting 
partner, which he accepted ; and subsequently 
lie became the sole proprietor. For a short 
time success appeared to crown his adventure, 
and he married in 1862. But although he 
could act firmly enough when another person’s 
intere.st was involved, he could not act so 
firmly when only his own .safety was at stake. 
He gave assistance and credit to every one 
who appeared to be in difiiculty, and only a 
year after Ms mairiage ho was obliged to close 
his doors. He gave everything he possessed 
to his creditors, and in the course of a few 
years, hy dint of hard work and much per- 
sonal privation, he paid their demands in full 
with interest. 

tin the failure of his business he made his 
way to London, where he obtained an engage- 
ment in the publishing office of Mr. J.ames ^ 


Henderson,* the proprietor of several popular 
periodic.als. He retained hi.s connection with 
this establishment till the end. His u-idow 
writes: “ After his oifioe hours, and only then, 
he followed his favourite pursuit of literature, 
not at that time, as formerly, for amusement, 
but of stem necessity.” In this manner he pro- 
duced numerous sketches, poems, short tales, 
and nine novels, the most notable of the latter 
being iore’s iS'ereibe, whicli appeared in the 
Dublin Umversilif Magazine. Indeed, it is his 
best novel, although less known than his A then 
Aroon, or Sawumeen DheelM, of which the 
London Renew said: “We are presented with 
a view of agrarian crime in its most revolting 
aspect, and there is no false glamour thrown 
around any of the characters. Many of the 
incidents are highly dramatic, while the dia- 
logue is bright and forcible.” In 1873 he 
became so ill that he took a voyage to Aus- 
tiidia. He returned apparently restored to 
health, and resumed work with as much 
energj' as ever, although he could .scarcely be 
said to have ceased work, for during the 
voj'age out and home he completed two tales 
and a metrical version of the Psalms of David. 
A series of stories from the classics for the 
young appeared in rapid succession in Young 
Folks, a periodical circulating over 100,000 
copies weekly, and we can scarcely overesti- 
mate the educational influence which must 


I In after years this gentleman persuailefl Mr. liend to 
unflertake n voyage to Anatralta lii the hope that it might 
check the fatal disease (consumption) wWch had attacked 
liim, and made all necessary arrangements to enable him 
to do so ui comfort 
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liavc lieen exerdsefi upon such a luiiss of i 
re.uliua Vty the ropresentation in a popular 
form of the adventures of “Achilles,” “OdJ^s- 
seus,” “ Hercules,” and “Jason.” 

During his last two yeai-s he was engaged 
in the most gi-ateful task he bad ever under- 
taken, namely, the production of The Cabinet 
of L'inh Liiemhire. With all the enthusiastic 
admiration of his country, ite xjeople, and its 
literature, ^vhieh is eharaeteristio of Irishmen, 
lie regarded this work ns one which ought to 
have appeared long ago; he helicvod that it 
would prove of the deepest interest to liis 
countrymen, enabling them to realize the long 
roll of brilliant poets, orators, and pro.se writoxu 
which was their heritage, and he took it up 
reverently. One of his chief aims was to show 
how many of those author.^ who hold a first 
place in “ English literature ” belonged to his 
country. 

Knowing that Ills time here was to he 
brief, he worked arduously, craving only for 
istrengtli to complete this book. There is no 
more pathetic incident in literary biogi-aphy 
than the aiJpeal he made to his medical ad- 
viser when, a few weeks before the end came, 
feeling himself exti'oinely feeble, he put the 
question : “ Can I live for six months, so that 
I may finish this bookl” The doctor (a faith- 
ful friend) felt it to he his duty to .say, “ I ant 
afraid not;” and the answer was received in 
silence. He turned quietly to the duties of 
the day, setting his house in order, diligently 
utilizing every moment of strength, writing 
with his own hand when he was able to ait 
up, and at other times dictating to his wife. 
It was during this period that the poem “ Be- 
yond the Eiver ” was composed ; it was found 
by Mi'.e. Read in his desk after his death, and 
it was evidently inspired by his thoughts of 
her. He died at his residence, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey, on 23d January, 1878. 

The sorrow which is felt for his early death 
is in large measure relieved by the remem- 
brance of liow much he achieved; but there 
will always linger in the minds of those who 
knew him well a regret that he had not lived 
longer. Imaginative, and yet possessed of 
what is called common-sense to a remaikable 
degree,— prudent, and yet generous to a fault 
in helping those who were unfortunate, — he 
e.an)ed and deserved the respect of all with 
whom lie came in contact.^] 


' For this sketch of the life of Mr. keacl we are In- 
dehtefl to the pen of Mr. Charles Oihhon, author of Xotin 
Gray, and other well-known novels. 


AN IRISH MST.AKE.* 

“I aannot reach Sligo now before dark; 
that’s certain,” I muttered, as I hoisted my 
knapsack an inch or two higher, and begnu to 
cover the ground at mj' best rate. “ How- 
ever, the sooner I get there the Iwtter.” 

Presently I reached a spot xvlievc four roads 
met, and while I stood doubtful whieb to take 
a gig driven by .some one singing in a loud key 
overtook me. At sight of my lonely iignrei 
the gig was halted .suddenly, and tiio driver 
ce.ased his song, 

“ All, thin, may I a-sk, is your honour goin’ 
my way !” said a full round voice. “ It’s my- 
self that’s mighty fond of company o’ nights 
about here.” 

“ I don’t know what your way may be,” I 
replied. “ I wish to go to Sligo.” 

“All! thill, an’ it’s that same Sligo, the 
weary he on it, that I’d he afther goin’ to mj'- 
self,” answered the driver. “ But your honour 
looks tired— inauiu’ no offince — an’ perhaps 
you’d take a lift in. tlie gigi” 

“ Thank you ; I will take a lift,” I replied, 
as I stepped forward and sprang quickly to 
j the seat, “ The truth is, I feel rather tired, 
as yon say.” 

[ “An’ him your honour walked farr’iusked 
I the driver, as the gig rolled on towards the 
town. 

“ I’ve w<alked from Eallina since morning, ” 
I replied quietly. 

“ From Ballina ! There, now, the Lord save 
us!” cried the man, tis he half turned in his 
seat and gazed at me iu astonishment. “ Why, 
that’s a day’s work for the best home iii tlia 
miisther’s stahles.” 

“Your master must keep good homes, if I 
may judge by the one before us,” I answered. 

“The best in all the county, your honour, 
though I say it. There isn’t a gossoon in the 
three baronies but knows that.” 

“ y our mastoPs a bit of a sportsman, then ? ” 

“Yes, your honour; an’ if he’d stick to 
that, it’s himself ’d be the best-liked man from 
Ballina to BaUysliannon. You wouldn’t find 
a better rider or a warmer heart in a day’s 
march. But thim politics has been his ruin 
with the people.” 

" Oh, ah ! I have heal’d th.at Sligo is rather 
a hot place diu-ing elections,” I replied. “But 
surely the people don’t ten upon their friends 
at such a time?” 


’ Quoted by permission of the Messrs. Chamhers. 
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TiieyM tiira upon tlieiv owu I'utlier, if he 
iviiit atrin them,” repUeil the «irivev solomnly. 

See iifw, here I am, dviviii’ the. 
owu gig to towu. Jiist he tvay of a hliu’, ye 
sec, while he’s got to slip down the strauie in 
.limiijy Sheridan’s hit of a hoat. Ah, tliim 
politic-s, thini polities!” 

“ L>li, then, there’s an election about to take 

‘■■'l-'liruo for ye. yow liononr, tlirue. for ye;‘ 
replied the mau dolefully. ‘•'There iiivir w;i3 
such a ruction in Sligo hefoj-e, in the iniiuiry 
•It nirtii. Two iawyoivi a-lightiu’ like divils to 
.see who’s to U: iniiuhir.” 

“ Then just in time to see the fun.” 

“Fttii, your honour?” echoed tlieuvau. “ It’s 
not uiesolf that ’id object to a bit of a sertm- 
raage now aii’ agin. liUit it’s raurther your 
honour’ll .see liofore it’s all over, or juy name 
isn’t Michael O’C'ouimr. Whist now! Did 
ye hear nothin’ hehin’ that hedge there?” 

At this moment we were about the i^dle 
of a rather lonesome stretch of the road, one 
side of which avas bounded by a high thin 
hedge. The du.sk of the evening was fast 
giving’ way to the gloom of night, 

“I — ^ah — yes, surely there is something 
moving there,” I replied. “ It’s some animal, 
most likely.” 

“Down in the sate! down, for your life!” 
cried the diivei’, as in his terror he brought 
the boi-.se to ti halt. “ I 

His speech was cut short by a couple of loud 
reftorts. A lance -like line of fire gushed from 
the hedge, :uid one, if not two, bullets whizzed 
clo'C past my ear. 

As I sprang to my feet in the gig, the driver 
slid down to the in, it, and lay there in a heap, 
meaning. “Are you lim-t?” I asked, as I strove 
(o get the reins out of his palsied hands. 

“ I’m kilt, kilt intirely !” he moaned. 

Aisy now, aisy there, your honour F’ cried 
a voice from hehind the hedge just as I had 
giincd the reins, “It’s all a mistake, your 
honour, all a mistake I” 

" Giv^e the ninre the -whip ! give the mare 
the whip !” cried the driver, as he strove to 
crawl luulor the seat; “we’ll all be mnr- 
thered!” 

Instead of taking his advice, however, 1 
held the mare steady, while, a man pressed 
through the thin hedge and stood before ns, a 
yet smoking guu on bis shoulder. 

“Wliat’s the lueaningof this ! ”1 asked coolly, 
for the new-comei-’s coolueiis affected me. “Did 
yon Mint to murder a person yon never saur 
' before?” ■ 


“ I’m ra;de downright sorry, your hmimu’,” 
replied the man, in just such a tone as he 
might have used had he trod upon my toe by 
accident ; ‘‘ but ye see you’re in Wolif (./Neil's 
gig, an’ I took ye for him. — Wbere’s tb.'it 
feiiow Michael'?” 

As he said this the man prodded the driver 
with the end of his gun, while I — 1 actually 
laughed outright at the strangeness of the 
affair. 

“Go away with ye, go away moaued the 
driver, “Miirtlicr! tluive.s! murther!” 

“Get up with yc, an’ take the rein-i. voii 
gomoril you,” said the man, as he ,g:ivi; Mieliael 
auothoi- prod that brought him half out. 
“ You’re as big a coward as my old gviumy’K 
pet calf. Got up, an’ take tlie reiu.s, oi- 
l’ll ” 

“Ob, don’t; thore, don’t say nutliiu’, for the 
love of heaven,” cried the driver, as he 
scramlffed into his seat again and took the 
reins in his shaking hands. “I’ll do any- 
thin’ ye till me, ou’y put that gun away.” 

“ There,” replied the man, a.s he lowered the 
gun till its mouth pointed to the ground ; “ will 
that piase ye? Now, tell me where’s Scpiire 
O’Neil?” 

“He's in. the town be this,” replied the 
driver. “ 0 thim politics, tlum polities ! ” 

“Hum; so he’s managed to get past iis, 
after all. 'Well, teU him from me, Captain 
Rook, that if ho votes for the siirjint to-rnor- 
i-ow, it’s im ounce of lead out of this he’ll be 
after trying to digest. Nou' mind.” 

“ ni tell him, captiiiu, dear ! I’ll tell him," 
replied the driver, aa he fingered the reins and 
■whip uemmsly. “ But mayn’t we go on now ? 
mayn’t we go on?” 

“ Yis, -whiniver the gentleman pkses,” re- 
plied the man. “An’ I’m raale son-y, as I 
told your honour, I’m .raale sorry at the mis- 
take.” 

“Well, I’m pleased, not sorry,” I replied, 
laughing, “for if you’d hit me it -wouldn’t 
have been at all pleasant. But let me advise 
you to make sure of your man next time before 
firing. Good-night.” 

“Good -night, your honour, good -night,” 
cried the man, as Michael gave the mare the 
-whip, and sent her along at the top of her 
Bpeed to the no-w' faat-nearing lights of the 
town. In less than a quarter of an hour we 
had dashed through the streets and halted 
opposite a lai-ge hotel Here Michael found 
his master, as he expected; and here I put 
up for the night, very much to the astoriisli- 
iiient of ov'ery one. Soon after my arrival I 
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askeii to 111 ? Hbciwn to my room ; ]>ut it w;ia i tlie ji-ratin" souml of tiie opening of soiiu,' l>ig 
ojiti (.I’ciouk in tiiR nioi-iiing before the other ! dt.ioi' alii30;4 uiKlev us. 1 looked incpiivingiy 
HUiats ceascil their juiifit! .and allowed iiie to j at my ecnnjiaiiiori. 

go to A’ext day 1 .dept mther late, iinil | the enti-y doors lieing opened to let 

might hn.ve ulei'/t even later, bnt th.at I was ! the wolf out,” he .said ia reply. “Ahl tlitire 
I'luiely ahakeu out of a, jjieasaat dream by a i he is.” 

wild bowl, .as of a thousand demons just let | I glanced out of the window, and saw tlio 
loose. Startiijg up quicklj^, .and looking ont ! gqiiu'e iilono in his gig, a .smile on his face, his 
on (he street, f saw that it. was iilhd with a , whole ln-aring iw cool .and nncoimerued as if 
imi-looking crowd, out of who.se nuniy i there was not a .single enemy within, .a tbon- 
iiuths iiad prowi'cded tiie yell that waktaied ; sand mili‘.-i. Then .1 heard thn gveat doors 
e. Jb'a'gginy on my clothes 1 rushed down i ol;ing In, and a.-i tliey' did stj the eiowd gave 
I vent to a howl of (.lelighted rage. 


to thn coil'.-n-iMom. TTn-re 1 learned (hat the 
people oiiisido liad just ;'reoiJip;mii:d Sqiiiro 
O'Meil hark fi'oin tie.' polling-jil.iee, wlieiv he 
lind Iteen the llivt to vote for “ the s.arjjnt.” 
Kow that, thi.s fact liad hecoine generally ^ 
knowm, they were chiiuoroua that he .should 
lie .Sent out to them, “to le;n‘ him limb from 
limb.” Presently, whilo theii' erie.s )‘o.se loud 
and long, the squire entered the room— a bill, 
military-looking man, with a little of a horsey 
tone, nose like a hawk, eyea dark, yet glowing 
like fire. 

“ They don’t seem over-foiul of me, I .see,” 
he said wi(,li a smile, a.s he howed to those 
ill the room, and .'ulvauoucl to one of the win- 
dows and coolly ojjc-ned it. Waving his hand, 
the crowd became insbintly silent. 

•• ISTf'W, don’t be in a burry, gentlemen,” he 
said, in a clear voice that muat have heen dis- 
tinctly heard hy every one. “ You .shall have 
the honour of my eouijiany so soon as my 
horse can he harnessed, T assui’e yon,” ! 

“ Kh, what! what docs he mean]” I asked j 
of a person next me. “ Surely ho will not 
venture out among these howling fiends'!” 

‘■'TluU i.s just what he is going to do,” re- 
plied my eomi>aiiion. “ There is no use. talk- 
ing to liini. He lias given orders for the 
mare and gig to be got ready, and it’s as much 
as any one’s life i.i wortli to try to stop him. 
WoKf hy name, and wolf by nature; he’s en- 
raged at hat'ing to steal down here last night 
like a thief. Ah, there the fun begins I Look 

.As iny eompanion. spoke he griped me by 
the arm, and dragged me clo.se ag.ain8t 3i space 
between two •windows. Next moment a sliower 
of stones crashed through the windows, leav- 
ing not a single inch of glass unbroken. ’Then, 
at longer or shorter intervals, volley followed 
volley, till the floor of the room was completely 
covered with road metal and broken glass. 
Presently there wa.s a lull in the storm, and 
the crowd became all at once as silent as the 
grave. In the hush I could distinctly hear 


.\t, the lii'.it .•ippKirauee of the .'-.quiie in his 
gig tlii! jicopie had swayed hack, and left nn 
I'lieii .sjiace in front of the hole!. .Now they 
seemed about to elose in on him, and one man 
in the front stooped to lift a stone. Quick 
as lightning the hand of the sipiire tveut to 
Lis breast, .•iiul ju.st as tlie man stood nprigiit 
to throw, I heard the .sharp crack of a jiistol. 
'ITie man uttered a wild shriek of pain, clapped 
his hands to his cheeks, and plunged into the 
crow'd. The bullet had entered at one cheek 
and gone but at the other, after tearing .away 
a few teetli in it.5 pas'sage. The man was the 
very person who had made the mistake in 
shooting at me over-night. 

“ A near nick that for our friend,” said the 
gqiiii'e in his dear voice, 'while the erowil 
swayed hade a pace or two, “But the ne.xt 
will he neai?er still, and Pvo nearly h.alf-a- 
dozen .still left. Now, will any of you oblige 
me by stooping to lift a stone !” 

He jiaused and glanced round, wdiile eveiy 
man in the oiowd held hi.s breath ami .stood 
still ."is a statue. 

“No? you won’t oblige me?” he said pre- 
sently, with a sueoi". Then fiereo as if diarg- 
ing in some world-famous battle : “ Out of my 
way, you scoundrels ! Fangh-a-ballagh !” 

■ At the word he jerked the reiim slightly, 
and the mare moved forward at a trot, with 
he.ad erect and he.ariiig as proud aa if she knew 
a conquerer sat behind her. Then, in utter 
silence, the crowd swayed to right and left 
leaving a wide alley, dotvn \vhich the squire 
t drove aa gaily as if the whole thing w’ere 
J some pleasant show. TYhen he had dis<ap- 
peared the crowd closed to again, utterly 
crestfallen. Then for a short time the whole 
air -was filled ’with their diattering one to an- 
other, like the humming of innumemble bees; 
and presently without a shout, and without a 
single stone being thrown, the great mass 
melted away. 

Next moiming, at an early hour, I left Sligo 
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ns fast aa a covered oonveyaiice could cairy 
me, I did not care to wait for the .slower 
me;ms of escape hy foot, fearful that next time 
a mistitke was made with me the shooting 
might pos.sil)Iy be better than it was at first. 


BEYOND THE RIVER. 

R’eop no more about my bed ; 
Weep no more, be comforted. 

Tiiat which pale and cold you see, 
Once was iuine, but is not me : 
Ki.'ii no more that thing of clay, 
That as garment once I wore ; 
Foul, 1 fling it laratray, 

That it soil my soul no more — 
That no more it close me in 
With its bands of grief and sin. 

Weep no more about my bed ; 
Weep no more, be comforted. 

That which yon to earth convey, 
Woeping, wailin.g on the way. 

Is but as au empty shell, 

-Is a cage whence bird Is flown, 
As a but where one did dwell 
Ever full of pain and moan, 

As a mask that mock.s and jeers 
’Fore » face all filled with tears. 


IVeep no more about my bed; 
tVeep no more, be comforted. 

Now at last I live in truth, 

Now I feel unfading youth, 

Now the world’s dark way.-i are clear. 

Now the weary wonder die.5, 

Now your little doubts appear 

Jliats that fail to vail the skies ; — 

. Now your knowledge, .skill, and strength, 
Childish toy.s appear at length. 

Weep no more about my bed ; 

Weep no more, be comforted. 

He. you weep yon may not see, 

But be stands beside yoiir knee : 

He who lov'd you loves you still, — 

Loves you with a treble pow’r, — 

Love,s you with a mightier will, 

Cirowing, growing every hour. 

He you cln.sped in arms of clay 
Tends you closely day by day. 

Weep no more about my bed ; 

Weep no more, be comfortt'd. 

Where I am ye soon will come ; 

This, thu) only is our home. 

I am only gone before, 

Just a moment’s little space j 
Soon upon this painless shore 
Te shall see me face to face; 

Then will smile, and wonder why 
Ye should weep that I should die. 


END 
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